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HAVING commenced sometime ago a paper in continuation of the 
paper which J read in January, 1878, on “‘ Recent Accumulations of 
“ Capital in the United Kingdom,” I found my notes extending to 
such length as to make rather a book than a single paper. This 
book will be published immediately,’ and as the work was begun at 
the meetings of the Society, I am most happy to avail myself of the 
permission of the Council to submit to you extracts from this book, 
continuing in substance the paper of 1878, and dealing with an 
additional period of ten years. [The book was published early in 
January by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. The following is a 
partial summary only. | 


I.—Introductory. 


The special object in view is to discuss the accumulations of 
capital or growth of capital in a given period. Yor various reasons 
economists desire to know the.rate of accumulations in a country— 
to compare the rate of taxation, for instance, with the gross and 
with the taxable income, to ascertain in what forms mainly the 
wealth of the country is growing, to compare the growth of capital 
itself with the growth of population, and so on. It is recognised, 
however, that only approximate results are obtainable. Imagi- 
mation shrinks from the task of framing a catalogue or inventory 
of a nation’s property as a valuator would make it: the idea ofa 

1 «The Growth of Capital,” London: George Bell and Sons. 
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valuation of the whole property of a country, as if a country could 
really be valued as a going concern, is itself a violent hypothesis ; 
yet only from such inventories from time to time could the growth 
of wealth in the same country between two different dates be ascer- 
tained, while such growth being expressed in money might itself 
require correction if for any reason it did not happen to correspond 
with the growth in things. In the absence of such complete in- 
ventories, however, itis thought that an approximation can be made 
to the results aimed at by valuing the leading items of national 
property in some definite way, and that this approximation may be 
tolerably useful as a basis for comparing the growth between two 
different periods, and for comparing one country with another, 
although the incompleteness of each inventory itself may be fully 
recognised. According to well known statistical experience, the 
comparison of the growth or increment may be reasonably success- 
ful if the same method is followed on each occasion in working out 
the data for the comparison, although these data themselves may 
be unavoidably incomplete. 3 

I must insist on this point all the more, because, since my 
former paper was written, attention has, in fact, been withdrawn 
from the special object in view, and it has been thought, apparently, 
that such estimates of property can be used for miscellaneous 
purposes in a way which I believe most dangerous, and that they 
can be made with a degree of accuracy which I believe to be 
impossible. Country has been compared with country, and period 
with period, in the most reckless fashion, without any attention to 
the comparability of the data. Such figures have even been used 
officially for the purpose of discussing the relative incidence of 
taxation on different kinds of property, real and personal being the 
kinds distinguished. I desire to record an emphatic protest against 
the employment of a method, which appears good enough for a 
special purpose in the absence of anything better, for purposes of 
a totally different kind, where a different degree of accuracy, which 
the figures are not susceptible of, may be necessary. Whether 
estimates of property, and the different kinds of it, can be made for 
such a purpose as discussing the incidence of taxation, or the like 
practical objects, is a point at least on which I reserve my own 
opinion. At any rate, those who make such estimates are bound 
in limine to justify their method, and to prove that the necessary 
degree of accuracy for the purpose they have in view is obtainable. 
For any such purpose as that now in hand, comparatively rough 
estimates are all that are required, and comparatively rough 
estimates are all that it is proposed to make. 

The method of estimating the property in the country at 
different times, which was followed in my former paper, it will 
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be remembered, was to take the income returned for assessment to 
the income tax, capitalise the different portions of that income 
derived from capital—land, houses, and so on,—at so many years’ 
purchase, and then make an estimate for other property in the 
country where the income was not got within the sweep of the : 
income tax net. A similar method, it may be repeated in passing, 
as mentioned in the former paper, was first employed by Mr. New- 
march in the Economist in 1873. Mr. Newmarch by various 
ealculations had arrived at the opinion that to obtain an idea of 
the annual accumulation in the country the amount of the income 
tax assessments might be multiplied by 20, and the difference 
between the totals at different dates would represent the accumu- 
lation. It was with some pleasure I noticed afterwards that 
Mr. Newmarch in the last paper he read to the Statistical Society 
adopted the more detailed plan of my former paper, and practi- 
cally accepted the figures, substituting them for those he had 
formerly used. In such a method, then, to come to the point I 
wish now to make, a great deal turns upon the number of years’ 
purchase assigned to each description of income, and the question 
arises, when valuations at different dates are compared, or when 
the valuations of different countries are compared, how far is it 
expedient or necessary to vary the number of years’ purchase 
as regards particular descriptions of property? In my former 
essay this difficulty was evaded. Dealing with one country only, 
the question of assigning a different number of years’ purchase 
because of a comparison with other countries or between different 
parts of the same country, did not arise; while I assumed that as 
the tendency had rather been in the interval compared, for all 
classes of income to be valued as time went on, at a greater 
number of years’ purchase, the rate of interest falling in the 
interval, the effect of ignoring this element would be for the 
figures stating the accumulation of capital to err rather by defect 
than by excess, which it was desirable to avoid. Now, however, 
the question of the number of years’ purchase may require discus- © 
sion. Since 1875 the capital value of many sorts of income, the 
number of years’ purchase for which it will sell, has undoubtedly 
risen. As regards other kinds of income, however, such as the 
rent of land, the number of years’ purchase at which the same 
nominal rental will pass in the market, has undoubtedly dimi- 
nished, The question seems, therefore, not quite so simple as it 
was. On what basis should changes of the kind be dealt with 
theoretically if the general totals are likely to be seriously affected ? 
It is proposed also, as will be seen, to compare different parts of 
the United Kingdom with each other as well as to make more 
extended comparisons with foreign countries. Here the element. 
| B2 
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of the number of years’ purchase must be dealt with explicitly. 
In some references a few years ago which I made to the capital of 
Ireland, I assumed that landed property in that country ought to 
be valued at a smaller number of years’ purchase of the rental than 
landed property in the rest of the United Kingdom, and I found 
to my astonishment that some critics assumed the contrary. 
Because, in capitalising the lands of the United Kingdom, I 
had assumed so many years’ purchase on the average, therefore it 
was to be assumed, I was told, when one part of the kingdom was 
put against another, that the valuation of each description of pro- 
perty in each part should be at the same number of years’ purchase! 
Such a procedure, in my opinion, would be most absurd. But 
whatever may be the right conclusion, the subject at any rate, 
owing to the different circumstances with which I have now to 
deal, as compared with what was the case formerly, and owing also 
to the wider scope of the paper, will require the most careful 
attention. 

Another point of some difficulty, which was glided over in my 
former paper, though not altogether sub silentio, has also become 
too serious to be passed over now in a similar manner. This is the 
difficulty caused by changes of prices, and—to come to the period 
now specially under review, viz., the period 1875-85—the difficulty 
caused by the fall of prices in that interval. The valuations being 
of property, and the money value of all kinds of property depending 
on the prices of commodities directly or indirectly, anythiny which 
changes the prices must change the valuation. Changes of prices 
between two different dates, where they are at all serious, have 
accordingly to be allowed for in estimating the growth of capital 
by the difference in the two valuations; and the practical difficulty 
in handling the figures, it will be seen, is somewhat formidable. 
The point will be dealt with in its order when it arises, but it has 
to be mentioned at the outset to give all interested warning of a 
discussion which must take up a great deal of space. Itis a purely 
unavoidable complication of our task. 


II.—The Valuation of 1885. _ 


The first step to be taken, following the method of the former 
paper, is to look at the valuation of the nation’s property at the 
present time. | 

For this purpose the accompanying Table A has been drawn 
up in a form precisely similar to that of a similar table in 1875. 
The classification of the items of the nation’s property follows 
closely as far as possible that of the income tax returns, and 
additions are then made for property which is not accounted for 
as connected with any income dealt with by the income tax. The 
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table of 1875, it may be mentioned, is followed so closely that the 
list of items is word for word the same. 


Taste A.—Amount of Income in Income Tax Returns, derwed from Capital, 
Number of Years’ Purchase at which the same may be Capitalised, and 
Approximate Amount of Capital ; together with Estimate of remaining 
Income and Capital of the Country. 


(000’s omitted in amount columns, ] 















































Years’ Purchase and 
Years’ Capital at Years? 
Tueome, | Pus- | Capital, | Parelase Bmployed 
chase. a Change has now 
been made. 
Under Schedule A— £ £ £ 
UECRD UE, (Ged on aay OO ol ee ae ee 65,039, | 26 |1,691,313,* 30 | 7,957,770, 
EDEN EO, Aly Rae ist ne sp re ea 128,459, 15 1,926,885, sane vi 
ER ORIEOLGE Gos, Aaiscccandivnsiceieseds.- 877, | 30 26,310, | — im 
— Schedule B— 
(Farmers’ profits) ..........c..ssseseee: 65,233, | 8 | 521,864, | 70| 652,530, 
Schedule C— 
(Public funds less home funds) | 21,096, | 25 527,400, | — — 
Onder Schedule D— 
Chirawricseer ee en Se oc saes 933, 4 3,732, | — ri 
AES an Oey et eae 7,608, | 4 30,412, | — 7 
| Gee 3 PR Me) eee ae eee 2,265, 4 9,060, | — ee 
Ce WE RI eee ei ere. ccniceed Ss 5,026, | 25 | 125,650, | 20 100,520, 
OV bet ORB hs 25 cs sadchccceoarechssceree.es 3,260, | 20 65,200, | — we 
CL ile oi SS pe oo Ean 3,546, | 20 70,920, | — a 
Sra pe ee Pheer, Lbsesvagients 618, | 20 12,360, | — ies 
DMawket tolls, GOt 2. citcccsceccsncs..e: 590, | 20 11,8005) ne 
Other public companies ............ 34,789, | 20 | 695,780, | 75 | 527,835, 
TO rece +] 95889, | 20] leziso, | 13 | 247,888, 
‘Railways in United Kingdom ....| 33,270, | 28 931,560, | 25 §31,750, 
9 out of ie pHa ;006.1 11-20 76,160, | — —- 
Interest paid out of rates, &c..... 5,041, | 25 126,025, | — — 
OTHE DS Chic V0 Wl pe i 1,435, | 20 283700, | —= = 
Trades and professions—one- 
fifth of total income of 36,096, | 15 541,440, | — — 
Mit SMPUMlOUS sr ateisvattiss sd obacsse 
Total under income tax _.... |428,848, | — | 7,619,751, 7,661,894, 
Trades and professions omitted, 20 per 
cent. of amount assessed, or 36 millions, 7,219, 15 108,285, | — — 
: of iil one-fifth is ...... Reaacceiiteabes.. 960,+| 15 14,4005) — 
ncome of non-income tax paying clas ‘ 
derived from capital ee 67,000, 5 eA UE Le oor ai 
Gee eS} | 50,000, | 0 BAA tt: x 
Movable property not yielding income, 
e.g., furniture of houses, &c., works ai ——— a 960,000, | — —= 
CT aS) eee: SG anc Sd eee 
Government and local property, say ......... = — 500,000, | — ae 
554,022, |. — | 10,037,436, | — | 10,079,679, 





* This is the result of capitalising lands in Ireland at fifteen years’ purchase, 
The average for 
the United Kingdom is an infinitesimal fraction over twenty-six years’ purchase. 

+ Estimate of income escaping assessment by raising limit of exemption in 1876. 
Ee ee SS 


and in England and Scotland at twenty-eight years’ purchase. 
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The table speaks very much for itself, but I have to draw 
attention to the fact that it has been thought necessary in one or 
two cases to vary the number of years’ purchase from that which 
was employed in the former paper for 1875, and that where this is 
done it is noted in supplemental columns what the figures would 
have been if the number of years’ purchase formerly used had 
been retained. The general effect, it will be seen, is that while 
there are alterations in the relative amounts of particular items of 
capital inter se, the final totals arrived at are not materially 
different, in consequence of the changes made in the number of 
years’ purchase, from what they would have been if no such 
changes had been made. The total valuation now arrived at is 
10,037 millions, and if no change had-been made in any case in 
the number of years’ purchase the total would have been 10,079 
millions. 

The next remark to be made is on the magnitude of the sum 
total arrived at. The round figure of 10,000 millions is about 134 
times the amount of the national debt, and gives a sum of about 
2701. for every person in the United Kingdom, equal, at an average 
of five persons per family, to about 1,350/. per family. If the 
valuation is at all moderate, the figure shows how much on Ue 
average each family in mae United sopseos asaaisct 

Of course there are ‘“‘averages ” and “averages.” An average 
may be made up of items where the preponderant numbers indivi- — 
dually nearly correspond with it, or it may be made up of items 
where the preponderant numbers are greatly under it, a minority 
throwing it up. There is no doubt that, as regards the distribution 
of wealth in the United Kingdom the average is made up most 
unevenly. For convenience sake the figures are reduced to so 
much per head or per family, but the actual distribution is a 
different matter. 

Coming to the different items, the first to notice is the valuation 
of lands, constituting about one-sixth of the total valuation. The 
income of 65,039,000/. capitalised at twenty-six years’ purchase 
shows a capital of 1,691 millions. | 

The question will perhaps be raised whether twenty-six years’ 
purchase, looking at the uncertainty of rentals, and the unsale- 
ability of land on the basis of actual rentals, is not too high, 
although it is a great reduction upon the number of thirty years 
which was employed with general approval in my former paper. 
It is a great point, however, in such-investigations to beware of 
panic figures, and of extreme quotations characteristic of a transi- 
tional and uncertain period. It is too soon yet to tell at what rent 
land in the United Kingdom will settle after the revolutionary 
circumstances of the last ten years, the adjustments required by 
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the new circumstances being still in progress. We may be sure, 
however, looking at the low rate of interest for money, that the 
number of years’ purchase, when a settlement is made, will in no 
case be as low as twenty-six, while there is much land at present, 
which, for residential and other reasons, has not participated in 
the extreme fall of values of which we have heard so much. The 
figure of twenty-six years, therefore, is suggested as a safe mean 
in the present exceptional and transitional circumstances, and in 
the present uncertainty regarding the income on which the valua- 
tion is based. 

It may be added also that, in fixing the number of twenty-six 
years, special regard is had to the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland, where it has not been thought safe to assume a higher 
average than fifteen years on the nominal income tax assessment 
of about 10 millions which must be largely nominal only. The 
average assumed for England and Scotland is twenty-eight years, 
by which a large allowance is made for residential and other land 
which has not yet participated in the extreme fall to which much 
land has been subject. 

To prevent misconstruction, moreover, I have to remind those 
interested that the valuation is made as for the year ended 
31st March, 1885, when the extreme depreciation of eee eel 
produce lately witnessed had not yet taken place. 

The second item to be noticed is that of “houses.” The total 
income here is over 128 millions, and at fifteen years’ purchase 
the capital is 1,927,000 millions—nearly one-fifth of the total 
valuation. ‘“ Houses” thus constitute the most important item in 
the valuation, being more important than lands, which at the time 
of my former paper had still the undoubted pre-eminence, being 
nearly a fourth of the total. | 

The value of ‘‘ houses” alone, per head of the population of the 
United Kingdom is about 54/., equal to 270/. per family, at five 
persons per family. 

To prevent misconstruction, it should be understood that the 
item of ‘“‘houses”’ in Schedule A in the income tax. returns, 
includes not merely dwelling houses, as might at first be supposed, 
but messuages and tenements generally, that is factories, work- 
shops, warehouses, &c., these appearing to constitute about a fifth 
part of the total, according to the returns of inhabited house duty ; 
and on the other hand, it does not include “farm houses,” which 
are comprised with the item of lands. Deducting on the one side, 
however, messuages which are not dwelling houses, and adding on 
the other side the separate value of farm houses, if it could be 
separated, the total housing of the people of the United Kingdom 
would not probably be far short of the figures above stated. 
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The third item I have to remark on is that of Schedule B 
(farmers’ profits), where the income, 65,233,000/., is substantially 
the same as that of lands in Schedule A. This income, at eight 
years’ purchase, the figure assumed, brings out a capital of 522 
millions. 

In this case the figure of eight years is substituted for that 
of ten years which was employed for 1875, and in making the 
substitution I have been influenced by the uncertainty of the 
income, and the exceptional and transitional circumstances, which 
appeared to necessitate a similar substitution as regards the 
capital value of lands in Schedule A. In normal circumstances 
I should consider ten years’ purchase the safer number to use on 
the basis of rental, so as to obtain a total capital corresponding to 
Schedule B. 

The next item to comment upon is that of ‘‘ Public Funds less 
‘* Home Funds,” which shows an income of 21,096,000/., and at 
twenty-five years’ purchase a capital of 527 millions. I have to 
refer here to the fact that the ‘‘Home Funds,” included in 
Schedule C, are here omitted in valuing the general property of 
the country. The reason I gave for this omission was stated as 
follows in my paper in 1878 :— . 

“As regards the second deduction, it will only . be proper, I 
‘“‘ think, that in such a computation as this, we should not reckon 
‘‘ the national debt twice over,” and that would be the effect of 
‘‘ our capitalising the whole of Schedule C. The national debt is a 
“ mortgage upon the aggregate fortune of the country. As we 
““ may assume it to be practically all held at home, we may reckon 
‘“‘up our whole estate without deducting the debt, whereas we 
“‘ should have to deduct it if it was held by foreigners; but while 
“ we do not deduct the debt from the total of our estate, neither 
‘* can we add it without falling into error.” 

And I desire to call attention here very specially to the fact that 
this omission was, and is made. In these figures, the capital 
represented by the national debt is not represented-as part of the 
property of the community, though, of course, to each individual 
holding a portion of the national debt the holding is property. 

What I have done is clear enough, and I believe that on the 
whole the reason assigned is a good one. But I should not cen- 
sure very much any one who included the national debt as a part 
of the capital of the community. The general reason for such 
a course would be, that as the debt is a charge upon the resources 
of the community, the money expression of all the other capital of 


* The phrase, “ twice over,”’ is a slip. It would have been more accurate 
to say that the national debt is not reckoned at all, which is the obvious meaning 
of the passage. 
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the community is less than it would otherwise be by the amount of 
the debt. If there were no national debt, lands, houses, and every 
other description of property would exchange for rather more than 
they now do. The debt in this view represents a certain distribu- 
tion of part of the capital of the country, and we do not get a 
complete view of the capital unless we include it. Where the debt 
is all held at home, the point may be of importance in making 
comparisons with other countries, or in making comparisons 
between different dates in the same country, where the amount of 
the debt has changed much in the interval. Jam bound to admit 
that in my view there is something in this reasoning, though it 
seems a strange thing at first sight to talk of debt as capital. 
Practically, however, for the reasons above given, I have thought 
it safer not to include the debt, and as regards the United Kingdom, 
at least, the debt not having changed much in recent years, the 
point is not of much importance in dealing with the question of the 
accumulations of capital in a given period. 

The next item I notice is that of foreign investments not in 
Schedules C or D, where a large amount of income, viz., 50 millions, 
is taken note of, and capitalised at ten years’ purchase. Wonder 
is expressed at so much foreign income escaping taxation, but, in 
spite of all that has been done since 1875 to get hold of such 
income for the revenue—and a great deal, I think, has been done— 
I must appeal to a few broad considerations to justify the figure 
put down, as I did in my former paper to justify a similar figure. 

The best way to look at the matter is to put together all the 
foreign income which the income tax authorities get hold of, and 
compare the figures with other known facts :— 








Thousands. 
£ 
ETA RNOSCICUULO’ C)) vcncccsveseccrsconsasccvesssacesssosaccasevssssasias 21,096 
Foreign and colonial securities (Schedule D) ......... eee 9,859 
Railways out of United Kingdom (Schedule D) ................ 3,808 
34,763 
Foreign investments not in Schedules C or D wceceeees 50,000 
84,763 





Tt is obvious that the 34,763,000/, is too small, whatever may 
be thought of the proposed addition of 50 millions for the income 
*‘ omitted.” I have to submit, however, on this last head the table 
in the Appendix (Table I), showing from an analysis of Stock 
Exchange lists how probable it is that the income from foreign 
public securities alone coming to English people is enormously 
larger than the sum of 34,763,000/. which the income tax autho- 
rities get hold of, while there is an immense investment besides 
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through private channels and mercantile houses with partners and 
establishments abroad. It should be explained, moreover, that. 
a great deal of this income may escape assessment to the income 
tax In no improper way. The partners residing abroad of firms 
which are really English, but which are domiciled abroad, are 
perhaps under no obligation to return the income, though their 
wealth and income are English wealth and income, and much 
profit that may be made by such partners may be eventually 
brought home as capital and not as income, and so escape 
assessment. 

Let me remark finally on this valuation, that large as the 
figures are, the estimate of 10,000 millions as the property of the 
United Kingdom valued as a going concern does not seem unreason- 
able. Of this sum again, nearly 8,500 millions must be reckoned 
as income yielding, the corresponding income being about 552 
millions. The figures are truly bewildering, but it is quite certain 
that some such figures are about the mark. Valued as a going 
concern at the current prices of the individual items of the pro- 
perty, the business carried on by the community within the British 
Isles, with the property of every kind they possess, would exchange 
for all this money. 


IIl.—The Recent Progress. 


Our special business, however, is not with the valuation of the 
national estate at the present time, but with the accumulation of 
capital in recent years. For that purpose, instead of the ten years’ 
comparison which was all that was possible when I wrote ten years 
ago, it is now possible to make a comparison in the same detail for 
two ten-yearly periods. 

I shall begin, however, by comparing 1885 with 1875, which 
can be compared in the minutest detail, and then go on to compare 
1865-75 with 1875-85, which cannot be done in quite so much 
detail. For this purpose I refer to the valuation for 1875, which 
appeared in my former paper, and which was published in the 
Statistical Society’s Journal for March, 1878. Comparing 1885 
with 1875 only, and referring back to the table for 1885, on 
p. 5, the general result is that the capital of the United 
Kingdom, which appeared in 1875 to be about 8,500 milliozis, is 
now estimated by an exactly similar process at 10,037 millions in 
1885. The increase between the two dates is 1,489 millions, or 
almost exactly 173 per cent, The increase is not so great as in 
the previous decade, for if the increase had continued at the 
former rate of 40 per cent. in ten years, the total estimated 
capital in 1885, instead of being over 10,000 millions, would have 
been just under 12,000 millions, and the increase would have 
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amounted to 3,420 millions instead of being 1,489 millions only. 
Still the figures are very large, and for the present we may post- 
pone any discussion of the relative rate of growth in 1865-75 and 
the more recent period. 

The more prominent details, apart from the special questions to 
be presently discussed, do not seem to require much comment. 
I shall make a few observations on the principal items in their 
order. 

1. No one will be surprised at the reduction shown in the item 
of lands. The income assessed has fallen from 66,911,000/. to 
65,039,000/., and as the number of years’ purchase assigned is also 
less, there is a corresponding reduction of capital amounting to 
316 millions on a total of 2,007 millions, or over 15 per cent. 

If there is any surprise at all it will be that the reduction is 
not much greater. The fall in the value of agricultural produce, 
and the consequent fall in rents, have been notorious. The wonder 
will be that the income from lands in these returns, and con- 
sequently the capitalised value, according to the method of 
estimating here followed, have not fallen more. 

In explanation, I have to suggest the following reasons why 
the reduction of income and capital here shown should not corres- 
pond to the popular impression of what has been going on :— 

(a.) The valuation follows somewhat slowly the change in the 
property itself, and the maximum valuation of lands, before the 
fall of prices began to have effect, was not reached until after 
1875, the fall of prices not beginning to tell until about 1881. 

_ (b.) To some extent the figures of the income tax valuation as 
regards lands have been stereotyped. In past times, it may be 
allowed, they did not show the real variation in money income 
that took place from period to period; and as they did not show 
the increase, neither have they shown the decrease. This is 
especially the case as regards Irish land, where Griffith’s valuation 
seems to have been followed year after year, although it was much 
under the rents of 1875, and is not now nearly so much under 
them. 

A defect of this kind in the income tax valuations is, of course, 
a drawback to the use of them in showing the accumulations of 
capital in different periods, and if it were general throughout the 
returns would make it hardly possible to use them at all; but 
there is no reason to believe the defect to be at all general. 

(c.) A large amount of “lands” has practically a residential as 
distinguished from an agricultural value, and the capital value of 
such lands will not change as that of merely agricultural land 
changes, 

(d,) The income from different sorts of agricultural land has 
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diminished in very varying degrees, while the effect on landlords’ 
rent has also been partially mitigated by the fact that tenant 
farmers, as a rule, in England have not been rackrented, that they 
have had virtually a beneficial interest in their holdings, and that 
the loss by agricultural depression has not consequently fallen so 
exclusively on landlords’ rent as it would otherwise have done. 

All these are reasons for the item of land not showing as great 
a diminution in these returns as it might have been expected to 
do. The diminution of rent should not have so much effect as is 
commonly supposed, and the effect in any case is partly postponed. 
The result will be that when we come to deal with ancther period 
of ten years, the increase, if there is an increase, will not appear 
so great as it would otherwise do; and the decrease, if there is a 
decrease, will appear to be more than it will really be, reckoning 
from the present date—1z.e., 1884-85. 

2. The next item to comment upon is houses, which show a 
very large increase—quite as great, nearly, though this is antici- 
pating a little, as the increase between 1865 and 1875. The capital 
of houses is now much more than lands, being just under 2,000 
millions, and the increase in the decade has been 507 millions, or 
nearly 36 per cent. Houses, as already noticed, are now the main 
item in the whole valuation. 

Part of the increase may be due to more stringent valuation, a 
remark which applies to all the heads of the income tax; but, on 
the whole, the progress in houses seems to correspond fairly well 
with progress in the country. 

We should have expected, perhaps, as the result of the fall of 
prices, that the increase would not have been quite so great. It is 
to be observed that the greater part of the increase took place in 
the first five or six years of the decade, when almost all values 
were still swelling rapidly. In the last four or five years it has 
been at a slower rate. 

3. The next important item is that of Schedule B—farmers’ 
profits, as it is popularly called, though it ineludes, as already 
explained, a good deal more than farmers’ profits. Here the 
decrease corresponds to that of the item “lands,” the two valua- 
tions being, in fact, substantially the same, and being expressly, 
according to law, made upon rental in the absence of a formal 
claim by the farmer, to be assessed after the method of Schedule D, 
which is practically never made. 

Here the change calls for little remark. The reduction of 
capital in the ten years is from 667 millions to 522 millions, or 
between 20 and 25 per cent. It seems doubtful whether the 
diminution in agricultural capital has not been more. One hears 
of the tenant farmers having lost three rents, or about 200 millions. 
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I have to suggest, however, as is done regarding lands, that the 
years 1875 and 1885 do not correspond precisely to the maximum 
and minimum years which mark the whole change from better to 
worse in agriculture. Farther, the loss to the farmer is not the 
same thing for our present purpose as the loss of agricultural 
capital itself. The tenant farmer’s loss may well have been borne 
in part out of current income, or out of other funds of his own, or 
at the expense of creditors. The things constituting the capital, 
the live stock, &c., may have remained, and in fact, seem to have 
largely remained, and are only now valued at lower prices. In 
putting the present figures in the table, therefore, | must not be 
understood as under-valuing the amount of the farmer’s losses. 

Of course, the loss is brought out very largely in the com- 
parison by changing the number of years’ purchase, but for this 
good reason has been shown. 

4, Passing every minor item, we come to the item of railways 
in the United Kingdom, which show an increase in income in the 
ten years from 26,215,00c/. to 33,270,000/., and in capital from 
655 millions to 931 millions. A large part of the increase of 
capital is, of course, due to the increase in the number of years’ 
purchase assigned; but even without this enhancement the change 
would have been very great, as the figures of capital at the present 
time would then have stood at 832 millions. Here the figures may 
be compared with the railway returns themselves, which give for, 
practically, the same dates, viz., the calendar years 1874 and 1884, 
an increase in income from 26,643,000/. to 33,305,000/., and in 
capital from 610 millions to 801 millions. The figures as to capital 
in the two. statements do not correspond, an important difference 
being made by the change in the number of years’ purchase 
employed in the calculation. Nothing more need be said, however, 
than what has already been said generally, or will be said later on. 
The magnitude of railway capital, in reference to capital generally, 
could not be shown without taking note of its selling value. In 
any case, it may be pointed out, the railway return itself does not 
contain figures of actual investment. The record of actual invest- 
ment in railways would show even a smaller figure than that 
shown by the railway return of capital itself. The real investment 
of railway capital, whether profitable or not, is not the difference 
in nominal capital shown between 1874 and 1884, amounting to 
Igt millions, but probably not more than 170 millions, the actual 
new cash outlay in the interval. 

I come, last, to the question of foreign investments, which 
affects many items in the tables. Putting all the items together, 
the comparison between 1875 and 1886 is as follows :— 
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1875. 1885. Increase. 
~ Mins. Mins. cet Mins. 
£ £ £ 
Euile fonda, Tent, howe ade ope 04 
Dyce ee 78 30 
fe anedule Die eee a 3°8 bee 
sce) ee ee 50°0 a0 
68'8 84°7 69 





It cannot be said upon these figures that the estimate of the 
increase of foreign investments between 1875 and 1885 is at all 
excessive. The total increase of income assumed is under 16 mil- 
lions sterling, which would represent, at twenty years’ purchase, 
more than the average, a capital of 320 millions only, or 32 millions 
per annum. Allowing for all the capital called in from abroad, of 
which we have heard so much, it must be admitted, I think, that 
the foreign investments between 1875 and 1885 were more than 
some 30 millions per annum. I have only to refer on this head to 
a table which was appended to my essay on the ‘‘ Use of Import 
“ and Export Statistics,” which was read to the Statistical Society 
in March, 1882,’ and which I propose to continue in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society. It appears that the actual new issues in 
the ten years 1876-85 of colonial Government loans, municipal loans, 
foreign Government loans, and railway issues were about 362 mil- 
lions—a larger amount than the sum arrived at by capitalising the 
assumed addition to the income from foreign investments between 
1875 and 1885. Im addition there were issues of miscellaneous 
companies and mining companies to a large amount. Besides all 
this, there is the private investment, which must be very large. Of 
course the period between 1875 and 1882 includes the period of 
the foreign loan collapses, but the table in the Appendix (Table I), 
it will be observed, which compares with a similar table for 1875, 
is constructed in such a way as to allow for all such collapses. 
After all, the collapse of Turkish and Peruvian loans and a few 
minor issues, were as nothing to the great business of the market, 
the collapse at a later date in American railway issues being 
substantially more serious. Making all allowances, then, the in- 
crease here reckoned for the ten years is by no means excessive. 


3 See “‘Kssays in Finance,” second series, second edition. London: George 
Bell and Sons. The table here referred to is printed in the Statistical Society’s 
Journal for June, 1882. 
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So much for the comparison between 1875 and 1885. I have 
next to call attention to a comparison between the progress shown 
in 1865 and 1875, and the progress now shown. 

Between 1865 and 1875 the increase in total capital was from 
6,113 millions to 8,548 millions, an increase of 2,435 millions, or 40 
per cent.; whereas now the increase is from 8,548 to 10,037 mil- 
lions, or 1,489 millions, and 175 per cent. only. Both in amount 
and percentage the increase in the second ten years is considerably 
less than in the first ten. Omitting the supplementary items, which 
are not directly based on income tax assessments, the difference is 
just as remarkable. The increase between 1865 and 1875 was from 
4,938 millions to 6,643 millions, an increase of 1,705 millions, or 35 
per cent.; between 1875 and 1885 it is from 6,643 to 7,620 millions, 
an increase of 977 millions, or about 15 per cent. A little differ- 
ence would be made in the latter period by adding in about 50 
millions of capital representing income transferred from the higher 
to the lower part of the table in consequence of the change in the 
lower limit of the income tax, but the difference would not be very 
material. The rate of increase in the latter period would still be 
less than half what it was in the earlier period. 

Looking at the comparison in more detail, the first broad fact 
noticeable appears to be that, whereas between 1865 and 1875 every 
item of capital shows an increase—in some cases very little in 
proportion, but in others a great deal—yet between 1875 and 1885 
there are, as already noticed, a good many items of decrease. 
Lands Schedule B, and mines and ironworks, are all cases of 
actual decrease—in some cases of very great decrease between 1875 
and 1885—although in each case in the previous period there was 
an increase, and that increase in the case of mines and ironworks 
was very large, amounting to 195 and 314 per cent. respectively. 
Next, it is to be noticed that the rate of increase generally between 
1875 and 1885, where there is an increase, is much less, with one or 
two exceptions, than in the previous ten years, and where the 
increase is now at an equal or greater rate, it is owing, in part, to 
the increase in the number of years’ purchase at which the income 
has been capitalised. The following comparison brings the facts on 
‘this head to a point :— 
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Increase per Cent. of certain Items of Capital in 1865-75 and 1875-85 











compared. 
1865-75. 1875-85. 

Fouses. ihn nisi aie nceee erode eae a ee 38 aD 7 
Public funds, less home funds..............:.00:cccc000 146 15 
Railways, United Kingdom ........c.c..scsecsensceneeas 58 42:0* 
Canals} Gers i5 cveett esti a ie eee II 255°0 
Gras works oie... ce ces toaeveeee tant eae, ee 43 138°0* 
‘Other -profite’gi.c.0. sere tre ee ee 53 38°0 
Other income-tax incomes.cceea. cee ee a1 AT 5* 
Trades and professions omitted .......... cee eee 40 3°0 
Means of non-income tax paying classes _........ 50 16:0 
Horeign investments, QC..3...sc.0.-cccer eee ee 300 25°0 
Movable property not yielding income ............. | 40 37°0 
Government and local property ............ssscseees 33 25°0 








* In these cases part of the enhancement of capital is due to the increase 
of the number of years’ purchase at which the whole or part of the income is 
capitalised. * 





In all directions, therefore, there is a diminution in the rate of 
increase in the later, as compared with the earlier period. The two 
exceptions are those of canals, &c., and gasworks, where the 
amounts are too small to be material, and where, in one case, at 
least—that of canals, &c.—the apparent increase is not improbably 
due to transfers, and in the other the increase is largely due to the 
increased number of years’ purchase at which the income is 
capitalised. The broad fact that the change in the rate of increase 
in the two periods extends throughont almost all the items of the 
comparison, a decrease in some cases being substituted for an 
increase, and in others a less rate of increase shown, is not to be 
qualified in any way. The decrease shown in the general totals is 
made up of minor changes, all in the same direction. 

The only apparent exception to the general change is formed 
by ‘ houses,” and in the corresponding item of capital in the 
supplementary part of the table, viz., movable property not 
yielding income, where the estimate is based on the assumption 
that such property bears a certain proportion to the capital value 
of the houses. Here it will be seen the rate of increase in 
1865-75 is fairly well maintained in 1875-85. The maintenance 
of the former rate, however, as regards these two large items, 
implies, of course, that the general reduction on other heads must 
be somewhat more than the average of the above totals. 

As regards these two special items, again, the point already 
noticed, that in the last half of the last decade the rate of increase 
here bas slackened greatly, would require serious consideration in 
forming any conclusions as to the present growth of property in 
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the country as far as its money expression is concerned. There is 
nothing, indeed, to alter the general impression given by the 
_ figures that in the last decade, as compared with the previous 
decade, something must have happened to diminish the rate of 
accumulation of capital as expressed in money. The increase in 
the last decade is not inconsiderable, and if comparison were not 
made with a preceding decade of a different character would be 
accepted at once as completely satisfactory, but the comparison 
cannot but be made and the causes of the difference must be 
sought for. | 


IV .— Distribution of Wealth between England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


Writing in 1878, I made no attempt to show the distribution 
of wealth between the communities of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, which compose the United Kingdom. I regard any 
attempt at such a comparison very doubtfully indeed. The 
people constituting the United Kingdom are closely intermixed in 
their business relations. Property in one part of the kingdom is 
held by people resident im another part; there are not a few whose 
domicile is by no means certain, who are as fixed in Scotland or 
Ireland as they are in Hngland, leading, in fact, a dual existence, 
part “‘in the country,” in Scotland or Ireland, and part in the 
metropolis; so that for the purposes of a comparison like the 
present, they cannot be classed as distinctly and exclusively 
Hnelish or Scotch or Irish. There is, moreover, a considerable 
amount of foreign property belonging to people in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, but assessed exclusively in the metropolis. An 
exact division between England, Scotland, and Ireland, represent- 
ing the wealth of each section, as the table above given represents 
the wealth of the United Kingdom, is accordingly impossible. 

I have been encouraged, however, to make an attempt at separa- 
tion, as useful for certain political computations, as helping, if 
properly done, to show the relative strength of the metropolitan 
community, that of England, in comparison with the comparatively 
outlying communities of Scotland and Ireland. In doing so we 
must make the assumption that, on the whole, the foreign income, 
and certain other income, must be assigned exclusively or mainly to 
the metropolitan community, because it really belongs to the people 
of the United Kingdom in their metropolitan and even cosmopolitan 
capacity, and on a division, if such a thing were conceivable, would 
most probably go with the metropolis. 

For the rest, it will probably be convenient to follow the 
divisions of the income tax assessment generally, and credit to each 
community the property locally situated, although we know, for 
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instance, that railway shares and other property in Ireland and 
Scotland are held in England, and vice versd. The presumption is 
that this mode of division will not assign too little to Scotland and 
Ireland; it will.even assign to these countries so much in excess as’ 
to be a set-off against any defect that may arise through the whole 
or larger part of the metropolitan or cosmopolitan capital, as above 
explained, being assigned to Hngland. 

I have accordingly to refer to tables which will be found in 
the book, in which such a division between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland is attempted. These tables follow exactly the model of 
Table A inserted above (p. 5), so that it will be easy to compare 
the details of each section with the similar details for the United 
Kingdom as well as for each other. 

The general effect is striking enough. The preponderance of 
England is manifest. Scotland is a long way behind. Ireland is 
comparatively isignificant. If we include the element of ie dia 
tion, Scotland is not far behind England in the amount pes head, 
but Ireland is a long way behind. 

In the enllo een short table a comparison is made both of total 
amounts and of the amounts per head :— 


Property in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Amount per Head 
of Population Compared. 


[The calculations are made on the population of 1887. ] 











Property. Per Cent. of Total. Property per Head. 
Min. £ j £ 
g Dhaved bhals War eon peerenet 4 eer 8,617 86°0 308 
DSGOCIATIG be: sree tiersnann teh 973 OF, 243 
‘breland aya ehecctosaneok 4AT* 4°3 93 
De tadliersatacw sarees 10,037 ~ To00'o 270 


* In roughly estimating, in 1886, in a paper on “The Kconomic Value of 
Ireland to Great Britain,” I put the total capital of Ireland at about 400 
millions. The present figure 1 should still think too high if a strict account 
were taken, but I have followed here the method explained in the text, of 
distributing the income tax income, which gives some advantage to Ireland. 
The present is also a more detailed statement than that of 1886. 





England, in fact, on this showing, possesses rather more than 
84 tenths of the wealth of the United Kingdom ; Scotland about a 
tenth ; and Ireland less than half a tenth. The wealth of the 
metropolitan community is equal to about 308/. per head; of 
Scotland to 243/. per bead, or rather less than the average of the 
United Kingdom ; of Ireland to about one-third of the average, or 
about 93/. per head only. 

A rapid survey reveals in a moment how these great differences 
arise. Apart from land in Schedules A and B, Ireland possesses 
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very little of the great elements of capital which constitute the 
wealth of the United Kingdom. Its total capital connected with 
income tax income is only about 400 millions, and of this about 
230 millions arises from land in Schedule A, or the occupation of 
land in Schedule B, leaving only 170 millions as the whole capital 
_ of the Irish people in connection with the other schedules. The 
income in Ireland under Schedule A for land and houses is valued 
at a smaller number of years’ purchase than similar income in 
Great Britain, a point which will be discussed presently ; but this 
is not the case with other income. Ireland is, in fact, singularly 
destitute of all the constituents of wealth under Schedule D; its 
total income under this head above the income tax limit being 
about 4 millions only, as against a similar income in the whole of 
the United Kingdom of 148 millions; so that Ireland, as regards 
Schedule D, is one-thirty-seventh only of the United Kingdom. 
It is in this way, then, that the difference between Ireland and the 
rest of the United Kingdom arises. 

No doubt some difference is also made by the aitfen ence in the 
number of years’ purchase at which certain property in Ireland is 
valued, as compared with similar property in the United Kingdom. 
Land in Ireland is valued at fifteen years’ purchase only, as com- 
pared with twenty-eight years’ purchase in England and Scotland ; 
and houses in Ireland are valued at twelve years’ purchase only, as 
compared with fifteen years’ purchase in England and Scotland. 
Even, however, if we applied the same number of years’ purchase 
in Ireland and Scotland, the valuation of wealth in Ireland would 
still lag far behind in its proportion to that of its neighbours. 
About 140 millions would be added to its total capital, and the 
amount would remain under 600 millions, about a seventeenth, in 
place of a twenty-third, part of the wealth of the United Kingdom. 

There is, however, I contend, no justification for estimating 
income from Irish land and houses at a similar number of years’ 
purchase as similar property in the United Kingdom. We should 
get a false idea of Irish wealth and relative resources if we did so. 
_ The reason as regards houses, the smaller item, is plain. The 
average rent of houses in Ireland is much below what it is in 
England or Scotland, and the lower the rent, at any rate when it 
is very low, the smaller number of years’ purchase it is worth. I 
need hardly add that many of the so-called houses in Ireland for 
which rent is paid are merely huts, and not properly comparable 
with the houses of a more advanced community. The property is 
not of the same kind. 

The reason as regards land is, first, that from the exceptional 
difficulty of collecting small rents, land in Ireland being in smaller 
holdings than in Great Britain, there is more difference in Ireland 
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between gross and net rental than in England and Scotland. The 
capital value is really less because the net income on the same gross 
figures is not really so large. Next, and even more important, the 
income from land in Ireland, hke all other income to some extent, 
but even in greater degree, is rendered insecure by the political 
agitator, and its capital value is consequently less than it would 
be if politics were more stable. The difference is a real loss to the 
insecure community. It means that the general credit of the 
community in proportion to its Income is less than that of a more 
stable community with the same income; it can do less with what 
seems the same property than a more stable community can. 
Individually the loss is marked enough. The same amount of 
income in the‘one community actually exchanges for less than it 
does in the other. The test of the market proves that is not the 
same thing. 

Fifteen years’ purchase for the income of Irish land may seem 
too little ; but-the rental itself in the income tax returns, it must 
be remembered, is a little exaggerated above the reality, as many 
Trish landlords only too well know. ‘The net ascertained and paid 
rental may sell for more than fifteen years’ purchase, though 
according to recent reports of sales not for very much more; but 
the nominal rental here in question is as moderately valued at 
fifteen years’ purchase as the similar rental in England and 
Scotland at twenty-eight. ; 

Another point is raised by these comparative valuations. If the 
rent of land in Schedule A, it is said, cannot be valned at more 
than fifteen years’ purchase, ought not the capital value of tenant 
right to be included under Schedule B, the tenant in Ireland pos- 
sessing a property of a kind which is not possessed by the tenant 
in England or Scotland, and which is, in fact, saleable? The 
answer to this is in part that 1t will be found something is in 
fact credited to Irish agricultural capital under Schedule B, which 
is not credited to the same capital in England and Scotland, 
because Irish occupation capital in proportion to rent, apart from 
tenant right, is not so large as in England or Scotland, and yet the 
same number of years’ purchase is applied. But I object to 
including the capital value of tenant right, except to a very 
moderate degree, as being, in fact, not a positive quantity which can 
come into comparisons like the present, the so-called capital value 
of tenant right being largely a fine which the excessive land 
hunger compels farmers to pay to live, and not a real capital asset 
which would be available on a large scale in the open market. 
Hven if sales of tenant right, therefore, were better recorded than 
they are, and the means existed for forming averages over Ireland, 
I should doubt the propriety of allowing for this capital value to 
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more than a moderate extent—to such extent, for instance, as 
would include the cost of the houses which tenants have built, and 
other substantial improvements in the way of drainage and 
manuring they have made. The fine paid for right to live is not 
to be reckoned, at any rate in comparison with a country where no 
such fines are paid, and where the rental is unquestionably a simp'e 
bargain between landlord and tenant, the tenant professedly having 
nothing but the occupation capital. 

It is fair also to add, I think, that Irish capital is not only 
greatly less than it would otherwise be, owing to the political 
insecurity of the country, but it is also lessened by the excess of 
its population above what is needed for the most fitting agri, 
culture. Rent is below what it is in Hngland for similar qualities 
of land, because the land. has to support a larger cultivating popu- 
lation, and rent, of course, is only possible after the cultivating 
population, according to the scale of living it is able to maintain, 
has been supported. With a different arrangement for cultivation, 
requiring a smaller population, rent might be increased on the one 
hand, and the comfort of the cultivating population on the other, 
in which ease the capital value of the land would undoubtedly be 
much increased. The possibility of a great increase of Irish 
capital, as soon as the political and economic causes of its being so 
small as it is are removed, must accordingly be recognised. 
Political insecurity and over-population combined probably make 
its capital less then it would otherwise be even now by from 200 
to 300 millions sterling, the mischief being about equally divided 
between the two causes of evil specified. Whatever figure we may 
place upon it, the loss.must be very great. 

I have referred very little in these remarks to the case of 
Scotland, because it is so much on.all fours with that of England. 
lt is not a contrast to England. As showing the difference, how- 
ever, between a politically insecure country and one that is every 
way secure, and between a country with an excessive cultivating 
population and one free from that evil, it may be pointed out that 
while Scotland, as regards. land, has rather less income than 
Ireland, though not so very much less in spite of its.smaller area, 
yet with a population of just under 4 millions, as compared 
with nearly 5 in Ireland, it has more than twice the capital— 
973 millions, as compared with 447 in Ireland—and that this differ- 
ence largely arises in connection with Schedule D. The income in 
Scotland from capital under Schedule D dealt with in the tables 
in the book is in fact about 15 millions sterling, as compared with 
4 millions from the same sources.in Ireland. No contrast could 
be more striking. | 

The main lesson of the whole comparison is, however, that 
already given, viz., the predominance of the metropolitan com- 
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munity of England. Reckoning by wealth; England should have - 
86 per cent. of the representation of the United Kingdom, or 576 
members out of 670. Scotland by the same rule should have 
about 64 only; and Ireland no more than 30. These are very. 
different figures from those which actual politics have established, 
or which the exact proportions of population would give, though 
even the latter would give a smaller representation to the weaker 
parts of the community than is now given. But for all that they 
point to a real weakness, I believe, in our present constitutional 
arrangements. It is neither wise nor prudent to make so complete 
a divorce as has now been made between the real strength of 
different parts of the population of the United Kingdom and the 
representation in Parliament. There should be a representation of 
forces in Parliament, if we had perfectly just arrangements, and 
not merely a counting of heads. Nothing can be more absurd to 
the mind of any student of politics, who knows how forces rule in 
the long run, than the system now established as between the 
metropolitan community of England and its companions in 
sovereignty by which one of the companion communities, and 
that the least entitled to privilege, obtains most disproportionate 
power. 
V.—Historical Retrospect. 

Another comparison to be made is that between the figures of 
the present time and more distant periods. It will of course be 
impossible in such comparisons ‘to show the same details as in the 
recent years, when we have the benefit of income tax returns on 
the same basis for several periods, but the older totals at least, and 
possibly some of the main details, may be compared with those of 
the present time. In certain respects I am inclined to think the 
figures we are using are more serviceable and trustworthy, when 
the right precautions are taken, for extended historical com- 
parisons than for any other purpose. The great intervals of time 
and the great differences in the figures, in these extended historical 
comparisons, bring out certain facts with marvellous Sie 
which could not be brought out in any other way. 

It is most interesting to find that the inquiry as to past valua- 
tions of aggregate property takes us back to a period in which 
statistical studies in this country to a certain extent originated, 
and to authors who are well known as among the founders of the 
study, which they called by the name of political arithmetic. The 
period is the latter part of the seventeenth century, and the authors 
are Sir William Petty and Sir William Davenant, both of whom 
devoted no little attention to this very question of the valuation of 
ageregate property, including the connected subject of agegre- 
gate income. In fact one of the main objects of their “ political 
‘arithmetic’? was to obtain an idea of the resources of the country, 
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and of their growth, partly for purposes of taxation, and partly 
for comparison with the resources and growth of Hngland’s 
. dependents or neighbours at the time: Ireland, France, and 
Holland being the chief countries considered. The subject has 
- only been intermittently studied in the same form since, but those 
who began, we may believe, had a good idea of what they were 
about, and it is all the more instructive, therefore, for us to go 
back in this matter to the earliest promoters of formal statistical - 
knowledge in this country. 

A short table, putting the leading results together, and intro- 
ducing a comparison per head all through, may be interesting :— 


Growth of Capital and Population in England and the United Kingdom 
since 1600. [Jn round figures. | 


























Year. Population. Property. ia oe 
Mins. Mins. stlng. £ 
WES ce Nt ke ee Sa Ai. 100 22 
Gime Merchant, &c.) 
Re a Aes Ee 5s 2.50 46 
(Petey) 
RN Cee tree nes carers svesen- dt 320 58 
ne regory fee ee nant) “ 
Dpto US LE ent ee 63 B40 57 
ia itish Merchant) 
BEN 6 a 7 500 71 
(Various) 
UE ges eae ce See oe ee 9 1,500 167 
(Beeke) 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
ER ee er eee satiycsaccsecesierssscesers 11 | LAS. 160 
Unitep Kinepom. 
es ti eR Te eter oceitl .gscenicnconetes 17 25700 160 
oy 
DS TSE ea en 21 2,500 120 
(Coigun Lowe) 
Sed MONEE RE Sees ccriiccscy oooh oes siers's 25 3,600 144 
(Colquhoun-Pablo de Pabrer) 
LB Rie etic, Seated css cto cio Pe Re isc sas. 28 4,000 143 . 
(Income tax) 
helo cu. poy yl eee 30 6,000 200 
Se) ns oe en as eh 33 8,500 260 
ESO it ERE Be fogs 5c chyc'sce'sncnes--cbons 37 10,000 270 





The changes are thus constantly in an upward direction, with 
the exception of the short period between 1812 and 1822, when 
allowance had to be made for the fall in prices. No doubt part of 
the rise, with the exception of that in the present century, may be 
ascribed to the rise in prices which undoubtedly took place in the 
first year of the seventeenth and the latter part of the eighteenth 
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century, but on the whole there is a vast real advance, as well as 
a nominal advance, all through. As already remarked, as far as 
the increase in the present century is concerned, comparing the 
latest with the earliest date, no part can be ascribed to the rise of 
ptices, since prices are now at the lowest level on which they have 
been since the beginning of the century. There may have been 
some such rise affecting the valuations of 1865 and 1875, but that 
rise has since been lost, and comparing the present time with a date 
like 1812, and perhaps 1800, there is undoubtedly a fall of prices. 

It is interesting to observe also the variations in the amounts 
of some of the principal items of property and their proportions to 
the total. I need only show the two items, land and houses, and 
at one or two of the dates only :— 


Summary showing the Growth of Lands and Houses in their Proportion 
to Total Property. 

















Land. ’ Houses. 
Amount. | Provertion | amount. | Popertion 
Mins. stlng, of Total. - Mins. sting. of Total. 
ENGLAND. 
1690 > 4 Sie Os saecivanaceneyesttrasecese 180 6Olnm 45 15 
(Gregory King) 
LBOO W052. 0 ciasye sas ee eee eae meo aerate 600 40 180 15 
(Beeke) 
’ UnitEep Kine@pom. 
LS 2s Bee re, tee a ernie cee eee 1,200 44 400 15 
(Colquhoun) 
ASGDVIEA Aah cece sees ee eee 1,864 30 1,031 17 
tT Bits Nee toe ee 2,007 24 1,420 17 
fol) LRRD Ree eae 1,691 17 1,927 19 








Thus lands, from constituting at the beginning of the period 
60 per cent. of the property of the country, and while forming as 
late as 1865 about 30 per cent. of the property, do not now con- 
stitute 20 per cent. of the total, there having also been in the most 
recent years an absolute decrease in amount, while other capital is 
increasing. Houses, on the other hand, maintain a rather increas- 
ing proportion of a total property, which is itself constantly 
increasing in amount; and in the last period of all this tendency 
has been accentuated till houses—buildings—have come to consti- 
tute a fifth part of the total property of the country. Changes 
like this have undoubtedly been in progress. The proportion of 
individual property held in land has been steadily diminishing, 
other property increasing by leaps and bounds, while land, though 
participating in the unearned increment, has improved more slowly, 
and of late years has diminished absolutely in value, owing to the 
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unearned increment having for the moment disappeared under the 
influence of foreign competition. At the same time the progress 
_ of civilisation is steadily marked by the growth and improvement 
of buildings, which increase not only with population and the 
increase of property generally, but in even a greater ratio. 

This is hardly the place to introduce general economic remarks, 
or deduce special lessons from the figures. I should like, however, 
just to say a word, in passing, on a question which will perhaps 
occur to many: How do these figures bear on the problem of the 
improvement or deterioration of the masses from period to period P 
I think it has been sufficiently demonstrated, that in the last fifty 
years there has been progress all round; in recent years, as I need 
not remind you, not so much at the top as lower down; but it is 
alleged that just fifty years ago the masses had sustained a special 
deterioration. Sometime ago, on the strength of mortality and) 
other statistics, I put in a caveat against this conclusion, and on the 
strength of the figures here given I am disposed to strengthen this 
caveat. All through it seems to me there must have been improve- 
ment all round. ‘The necessary effect of a continuous increase of 
capital is dispersal. If the land monopoly had been constantly 
absorbing more and more of the national earnings through un- 
earned increment, the conclusion might have been different, but 
the unearned increment is plainly wn peu de chose. What all the 
figures point to is that there has been a steady levelling up among 
the masses for several centuries; that this improvement largely 
takes the shape of constant additions to the lower middle class and 
the upper artisan class; and that there is a residuum which does 
not improve much, and hardly, by comparison, seems to improve at 
all, but this residuum certainly diminishes in proportion, and pro- 
bably diminishes in absolute amount, from century to century and 
from period to period. It would be impossible to set out fully here 
the facts supporting this view; but as the question may arise on 
the general figures here exhibited, I desire to anticipate a natural 
and hasty, but what I believe a most erroneous conclusion, incon- 
sistent with many other facts. 


V1i.—Accumulations of Capital in Foreign Countries. 


I propose now to consider for a little the question of the accu- 
mulations of capital in other countries. What estimates on the 
subject have been made by our principal neighbours? and how far 
are the results arrived at comparable with our own? 

The United States is above all the foreign country, if it is correct 
to speak of it as a foreign country at all, in which we are most 
interested, while it is also a country in which, for a considerable 
period, attempts at a national valuation have been made. Let us 
look, then, first at what is done in the United States. 
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For this purpose I extract from my former essay, with the 
addition of the figures for 1880, a statement of the comparative 
growth of capital in the United States according to the “true valu- 
“ation”? since 1850, and with an estimate on a similar basis for 
the census periods before that made by the United States census 
authorities. The figures before 1870, it should be explained, in- 
clude the valuation of slaves in the Southern States; and there are, 
of course, other minor discrepancies, in consequence of changes, of 
which there is no record, in the method of valuation, but the real 
growth must evidently have been so large that minor discrepancies 
are lost. As explained in a note, also, the figures for 1870 are 
subject to a deduction of 15 per cent., or thereabouts, so as to 
reduce them to a gold valuation ; and it will, of course, be under- 
stood that all the figures are subject to further deduction on account 
of foreign capital invested in the United States. | 
Foreien AccumMULATIONS.—Statement showing the Population’ and Wealth 

of the United States by Decades from 1790 to 1880; Decennial Per- 


centage Increase of Population; Decennial Percentage of Increase 
of National Wealth ; and Average Property to each Person. 


[See table, p. 186, cf “ Essays in Finance,” first series. | 









































Decennial ‘Avevdoe 
Year. Population. Wealth. Percen ered Property to 
Population. Wealth. each Person. 
Mins. Min. $ 4 $ 
V7O0 poke. 3°9 750 (estimated) ae — 187°00 
TS800 lina: Le L0F2 ” Bie Os 43°00 202°13 
Lene a°2 1,500 Ba 36°43 39°00 207°20 
20 ee 9°6 1,882 si 33°13 25°40 | 195°00 
580s: ere 12°8 2,653 x 33°49 41:00 206°00 
SAO: ive, 170 3,764 (official) 32°67 41°70 2,.20°00 
TO ie este) 7,186 24 35°87 89°60 307°67 
LOO a a5 16,159 i, 35°59 126°42 5 10°00 
Ug. s eat 38°5 30,069 ~ 22°00 86°13 476°96* 


ho Neca 5O'L 43,642 ,, 30712 45°47 870°00 








* Allowance ought to be made here for the depreciation of the dollar 
between 1860 and 1870. In the introduction to vol. vii of the “Tenth Census 
“of the United States,” p. 8, it is also stated that between 1860 and 1870 
allowance ought also to be made for the fact that slave property is included in 
the former census and had disappeared in the latter. Mr. Gannett suggests 
that, including slave property in 1860, as well as in 1870, and allowing for the 
depreciation of the dollar in 1870, 7.e., reducing the values at that date to gold 
values, the more approximately correct figures of the true valuation for 1860 
and 1870 would be :— 

LEGCO RUKAd: FR hea SRS 9,253 million dollars. 
1 O wk cone ae 23,973 * 
I have thought it more convenient, however, to retain the official figures in the 
text. It brings to a point, what is said elsewhere, as to the importance of price 


in these valuations. 
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Deducting for foreign capital invested in the United States the 
figures would still be very large. 

This statement may be compared with the similar statement for 
the United Kingdom (supra p. 23). The growth in the United 
States absolutely is greater than in the United Kingdom, but the 
wealth of the latter community per head is still the larger. 

It must be kept in mind, of course, that the comparison is here 
of capital and not of income. Nothing would, in fact, be more 
interesting than to show the different relation of income to capital 
in different countries. It does not follow that because one commu- 
nity is inferior to another in the exchangeable value of its property 
either in total amount.or per head, therefore everything has been 
said as to their relative resources. The differences in the stage of 
economic development they have reached, the potentialities as well 
as the actualities of their condition, the earning power as dis- 
tinguished from the exchangeable value of the property, are all 
matters to be considered. The property test is useful as far as 
it goes, bat it is not the only test. As we can all see, these points 
must be specially kept in mind with regard to the United States. 
A new country so full of undeveloped resources may develop much 
quicker than another. The comparison one day shows it to be 
inferior in capital or property to another community; but the next 
time we look the whole position may be changed. 

Let us next turn to France, which, for historical reasons, as well 
as reasons of neighbourhood, is by far the most interesting country 
to us,—next, at any rate, to the United States. 

Here we find computations of national wealth have been made, 
especially in recent years, as to which we may put the question 
how far they are comparable with eur own. 

M. de Foville, whose name is so well known in this country, 
and whom every statistician must honour;greatly for the good work 
he has done, has investigated the subject so thoroughly as regards 
France, summing up what has been done by others as well as 
himself, that one is necessarily spared a great deal of labour in the 
discussion. If there is any imperfectiou in our reference, it will be 
easy for those interested to refer to the various writings of M. de 
Foville. 

’ It is obvious, then, at the outset, that it would not do to accept 
any valuation of property for another country, and compare it with 
the figures above set out for the United Kingdom, and we must 
now add the United States figures, without looking into the details, 
and understanding the process by which the account is made up. 
M.de Foville gives the following list of different estimates in recent 
years, and although the first is, perhaps, of too old a date to be 
comparable, yet the others are obviously recent enough, regard 
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being had to the slow growth of population in France, to justify the 
expectation that they would approximate closer than they do if 
they were all made on the same basis’: — 


Estimates of Property in France.* 
[Mlns. sterling] 


























Authors. Date. piace rs eye Total. 

£ £ £ 
MM. de’ Girardin. series unas: 1853 3,680 1,320 5,000 
MS Wolowski fee eee TAL 4,800. 2,200 4,000 
MM EC > DacidcAy ent. ce een "72 4,000. | 38,800 4,800 
MACS DAY BChet irene ae pie 8,640 1,760 10,400 
Vio aA melinia Oe ols k ty ec anenee "78 55400 4,200 9,600 
Miss eM ODY acl asec comet 81 4,600 | 4,040 8,640 








* M. de Foville, “La France Economique,” p. 438. 





M. de Foville himself made the following estimate in 1878, 
which he supplements by a less detailed estimate for the present 
time in his recent book, ‘‘ La France Economique :’’— 


M. de Fovilles Estimates of French Property. 


(MIns. sterling.] 








1878.* £ 1886.+ £ 

Real property, exclusive of Real property, exclusive eo) 

OUSES IAM: Ztevnaructerteeemtertcese } Piste HOUSES. <iacgcssszeopereatatneenteoan ce 
Housed! Osis ijt aae oho sere 1,000 
French property abroad ............ 600 
Gold and sly eri craters ym 320 | Houses, 6. ..vssspesueressceasteeversers 1,600 
Furniture, personal property, 

WOTrKS:08 ‘art, S.spckeeee cetere a2 
Agricultural “ material’’............ 160 | French funds and eet eae 
Farm animals and others _........ 200 BECUTILICS sass ccskeses emer ‘ 
Agricultural “ approvisionne- 

pa Ch aye aR a AE es } eras . 
Other commercial capital ........ 200 | Other movable property ........000 2,000 

», Industrial Wantrterron oe 800 
Marine, arsenals, &C.  ....,ss0..0008 120 





Potal Pease 8,000 | T Otel 5 sels 8,000 





* “ Heonomiste Francais,” 18th January, 1879. 
+ “La France Economique,” p. 442. 
i 


The estimate for the present time is much the same in total as 
for 1878, but the details are generally not comparable. In reality, 
the 1886 estimate is less than the 1878 estimate, as it includes the 
amount of the French national debt not included in the 1878 
estimate, but that there is ground for a reduction of some sort, or, 
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at any rate, for little or no increase, is justified by M. de Foville on 
the score of the fall in prices and the consequent fall in valne of 
much real and other property in the interval. 

In two respects, it will be observed, the above figures for the 
present time differ from those employed for the United Kingdom. 
They include in the valuation of property the amount of the home 
debt, which is not included in the above valuation for the United 
Kingdom, and which in France is a larger sum than it is in the 
United Kingdom, and they do not include the amount of Govern- 
ment and local property, which items are included in the valuation 
of the United Kingdom. M. de Foville discusses this point; and, 
making an addition to his figures for the present time, so as to 
include the property of Government and local authorities, and then 
deducting the aggregate amount of their debts, he arrives at a 
sum of about 7,200 millions sterling, which would be properly 
comparable, as far as I can judge, with the valuation of the 
United Kingdom. 

An examination of the details confirms the vratsemblance of 
these figures for France. 

There is no doubt also that the growth of property in France 
has been very rapid during the present century as in the United 
Kingdom. The following are the French succession duty figures 
at ten years’ intervals since 1826 :— 


Successions and Donations inter vivos Annually Taxed in France at the 
undermentioned Dates. 

















Successions. Donations. Total. 

Mins. sting. Mins. sting. . Mins. stlng. 

£ £ £ 

dhs 0 ee eee (ers 18°0 : 415 
1S Speen 61°6 20°8 82°4 
SAME Soon 69°7 281 97°8 
SOD tosses 96°3 29°0 H253 
6 Cotati he: ee 34:0 155°2 
BAD ig. seeks. nye) 42°7 21259 
ot aaa 216°3 40°1 256°4 





* “ La France Economique,” p. 440. 


Allowing for a change in the method of valuing rural property 
in 1875, these figures show comparatively little progress since that 
time, apparently confirming M. de Foville’s disposition not to swell 
the totals, but rather to diminish them since he made his estimate 
in 1878. In the United Kingdom there would equally have been 
little progress, as far as we can judge, apart from the increase of 
population. Thus in France, as in the United Kingdom, the pro- 
gress in money values has not been so great since 1875 as before. 


\ ¢ 
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I do not propose to go into the subject of estimates of property 
in other-countries. Students who desire to follow this subject will 
find references in M. de Foville’s papers. The only other countries 
for which verifiable computations seem to have been made are 
Belgium and Italy. In the former case the estimate is that of | 
M. Massalski, whose work I have not seen, but who has followed, 
apparently, the method of M. de Foville—the preferable method in 
a country which has data like those of France or Belgium or 
Italy—and who thus arrives at a total of about 1,200 millions 
(29% milliards of francs)—a calculation so far supported by an _ 
estimate of 440 millions alone for the value of the real property, 
land, and houses, which is stated to have the authority of M. Maiou, 
who valued in 1880 lands at 300 millions and houses at 136 
millions.« The total of 1,200 millions seems to compare closely 
with that above given for Scotland, which has a smaller population, 
but which is probably somewhat richer per head. With regard to 
Italy, we have the advantage of a very elaborate study by 
M. Pantaleoni, a most able Italian economist, who discusses fully 
the whole question of valuations of property in different countries 
in his work, entitled ‘‘ Dell’ Ammontare Probabile della Richezza 
“privata in Italia,” published at Rome in 1884. Finally, 
M. Pantaleoni adopts the method of M. de Foville in calculating 
from the figures of the succession duty by means of a coefficient, 
though he supports the results by direct calculations as to the — 
value of lands and houses. In this way he arrives at a total of 
1,920 millions for Italy, composed approximately as follows :—° 





Mlus. stlng. 
& 
DiGi \jsait gna tavel nds cc stas. ae eee 1,160 
HOUBES Sicsthes avafoseseioes eaten 360 
Other property 3.:0.sc.assenssseeoregreeme 400 
"Total wos atsesncdosseereenee 1,920 


I should have thought, at first sight, that such figures were too 
small for Italy, whose population is three-fourths that of France, 
but whose wealth, according to this account, is something like two- 
sevenths only. It is not essential, however, for our present purpose — 
to criticise minutely; M. Pantaleoni has certainly discussed the 
subject in a proper manner, and I could not go behind his data. 
That he considers it not improbable that the private wealth of 
Italians is much less than that of Frenchmen, is a fact of itself to — 
be taken note of. The figures may not be very exact, but some 

* See de Foville: “a France Economique,” p. 446. I have not seen this 
calculation of M. Malou, but it is not improbable, as M. Malou has made a valua- 


tion of 320 millions for the year 1865 or thereabouts. 
5 Pp. 221 et seq. 
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such difference, we may be sure, exists, much else that is known of 
the economic condition of Italy agreeing with the estimates. 

Still, neither as to Belgium, nor Italy, do I wish to criticise in 
detail, especially in the absence of any figures as to the accumu- 
lation of capital which is our special topic. What I wish to point 
out is that, for those who care to follow up the subject, certain 
data are accessible in many countries which would assist in the 
compilation of useful figures, although the limit of error would 
necessarily be somewhat wide. The chief items everywhere must 
be land and houses, and in most cases now railways, the first being 
relatively more important in almost every other country than it is 
in England. Limits of the valuation in gross of other items, if 
land, houses, and railways can be valued, are always capable of 
being ascertained, even if no exact figure can be stated. But it is 
absolutely necessary for comparison that the process should be set 
out in full; that a valuation of capital, as much as possible, should 
be made on some calculation of income, and that such points as 
whether a community is a creditor or indebted in respect to other 
nations should be allowed for. 


VII.—The Use of National Valuations. 


In my former essay, and in the introduction to the present 
essay, the uses to which general valuations of the property of a 
community, and of the estimates of accumulation of capital 
derived from them, may be put are briefly indicated. After this 
long inquiry it may be useful to return to the topic, and explain in 
some measure how the statistics may be applied. 

But first let it be understood, as it cannot be too frequently 
repeated, that the figures, which can be arrived at by any method, 
are necessarily not exact. A detailed valuation of each description 
of property is hardly possible, and would present many difficulties 
of its own, while it would be subject in any case to the observation 
that only by a violent hypothesis can the property of a community 
be valued like that of an individual member of it, seeing that it is 
not conceivable that it can all be the subject of a sale at a given 
moment. In actual fact, however, we have to be content with 
something that falls very far short of such a detailed valuation, 
and to apply average rates of value to gross quantities either of 
property or income which are themselves imperfectly ascertained. 
For certain purposes the results may be good enough, and I believe 
are good enough; but they are certainly not to be treated as sums 
in an account definitely ascertained, and compared one with 
another, without attention to the nature of the data themselves, 
and the similarity or dissimilarity of the processes by which the 
results are arrived at. 
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The uses to which the figures can properly be put, regard 
being always had to the fact that the data and methods employed 
are sufficiently alike for the special purpose in hand, appear to be 
the following :— 

1. To measure the aocatin lon of capital in communities at 
intervals of some length—not less, perhaps, than ten years—this 
having been the main object in view in my essay in 1878 on the 
accumulation of capital, and being perhaps the most important 
use to which such figures can be put. 

2. To compare the income of a community, where estimates of 
income exist, with its property. 

3. To measure the burden of national debts upon different 
commuuities. 

4. To measure, in conjunction with other factors, such as aggre- 
gate income, revenue, and population, the relative strength and 
resources of different communities. : 

5. To indicate generally the proportions of the different 
descriptions of property in a country to the total—how the wealth 
of a community is composed. 

6. To measure the progress of a community from period to 
period, or the relative progress of two or more communities, in 
conjunction with the facts as to progress in income, population, 
and the like; to apply, in fact, historically and in conjunction with 
No. 1, the measures used under the above heads 2, 3, 4, and 5 for 
a comparison at a given moment. 

7. To compare the aggregate accumulation in a community 
with that portion of the accumulation which can be described as 
free savings, and which is gradually invested through the agency 
of the stock exchange. 

8. To throw light on the question of changes in the value of 
money, which are themselves among the facts to be investigated - 
and allowed for in comparing the valuations of different countries, 
or the valuations of the same country at different times. 

There are, no doubt, other uses to which the figures of national 
valuations, when judiciously used, can properly be put; but the 
above, it may be allowed, form a good enough list if it can be 
shown, as I think it can, that with all their inexactness the figures 
still supply useful materials for discussion. There is, of course, no 
reason why such figures should not be used if they are exact enough 
for the purpose, and if they are the best obtainable. 

Valuations of property, therefore, and studies of the accumula- 
tion of capital, though the figures are necessarily rough, have 
their uses in various investigations. They make a little clear 
what would otherwise be most dark, and they suggest problems 
for inquiry which would not otherwise be thought of. The figures, 
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though rough, can be reasoned on safely with care. Better figures 
would be desirable, but in the absence of better figures it would 
be folly not to use what we have, and set our wits to work to use 
them properly. 

I should be disappointed, however, if the discussions of the last 
few years do not lead in time to the production of better figures. 
As the practice of periodic valuations continues, light should be 
thrown on the value of the method and the way in which it can 
be used properly, while investigations could be made by means of 
the various property taxes and otherwise, whieh would throw light 
on some of the more difficult parts of the problem. If the Inland 
Revenue Department, for instance, were to inquire into the pro- 
portions of different kinds of property passing at death, and to 
publish the results, these proportions might become a check upon 
general valuations of property. The resemblances or differences 
in the proportions might suggest points for inquiry, and by arguing 
from the known to the unknown, useful corrections, at least, in 
minor details, could probably be obtained. The census might also 
be made use of, as 1t is in the United States, in order to obtain data 
for an independent valuation apart from the income tax returns. 
Were all this trouble taken, results would be arrived at which 
would be of the utmost value to the Government practically, 
as well as to economists in their discussions. The progress of 
revenue is intimately connected with the progress of national 

resources, and the progress of money revenue with the progress of 
the money expression of these resources. The resources them- 
selves and the money values must be studied by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer with almost equal anxiety, and they should both, at any 
rate, be studied together. Periodical complete valuations of pro- 
perty are in this view as indispensable as the census of population 
itself. 


VOd;.. LMI.” PART I. D 
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APPENDIX. 


I.— Estimate of Annual Interest on English Capital Invested Abroad in 
Public Loans or Shares of Companies. 


(Compiled from “ Investor’s Monthly Manual,” 31st May, 1886, and Banking 
Supplement to “ Economist ”’ for 22nd May, 1886.) 


[000’s omitted.] 





1. Public Loans in * Manual” List, exclusive of £ £ 
United States, French, Austrian, and Italian, 
only partially held here, and of Prussian, Dutch, 38,470 


and certain (recent) Russian loans, almost wholly 

held abrogid): 72i1Gra) nsec teste ce ene 
Add estimate for proportion of United States, 

French 4% per cents, Austrian and Italian had 3,726 

here. Total interest = 37,267,000l., say one-tenth* 


| | 49196 

2. Railways— 
(a) United States, excepting shares and bonds of 
dines i ‘default {277.0..c.ccsoccessietee eee | 
(0) sIndien and Colonial :..jic..i0.uscrban ee eee 6,264 


(c) Foreign, 7,042/., less 1,168/., half of Lombardo- 


13,906 











Venetian interest: .:...500.+.ssc.ccn.. tugs vouer eae 5,874 
(d) Add—French railways 17,990/., say one-tenth ; 
held in’ England’ :-.:.ds.suelae ene 799 
—| 27,843 
3. Dividends of Anglo-Foreign and Colonial— 
(@) Banks 5... csscchuasnonsscctenncbvsteudels ac ines choles 3,656 
(6) Canal companiesf................ Sacsubanmpiick del tt ta Saas ame 314 
(e) eCity: lomps, (ions tena oadvclteessteeasng Aleoddeecrsaupas iia eee tem 964 
(d). Gasand waterworks......:/0h.ccckicscssis es tances ee 1,093 
(e) Coal, iron, and steel companies .....: cekehenatecewe enemas 120 
(f) Land, financial, and investment companies ............ 1,328 
(7) Tem: Companies: c:.ec.csconsscsubespeonesstedle «cleat: eae at 
(h) ~Other® 7, 9/6 “hecos.sgaescosccols dbeteedevensaact sent teeeaanan 1,293 
(4) Manes vita atceniczscceostnteceeevadesrteche: eeuece cata anna oy OD 
5,683 
4. Capital investment of English insurance companies 
doing business abroad, say 11,000,000l. at 6 per 660 
COTS eselsasuscetaen des dudowasseensepaaes atacesetaessesshesetede ata 
5. Deposits of Anglo-Foreign and Colonial cat ane 5 980 
176,000,0001. ““ Economist,” at say 3 per cent. .... : 
Total \.....iicsenesenssy angen 85,318 


* In 1878 this item was estimated at one-fifth, but apparently since that 
time the English holding of these particular securities would seem to have been 
diminished in proportion. 


+ Exclusive of Suez Canal Shares. 
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Discussion on Mr. Girren’s Paper. 


Mr. F. Henpriks, Vice-President, said that at first sight the 
figures of the steady growth of national wealth which Mr. Giffen 
had quoted, amounting to 1,489 millions in the ten years from 
1875 to 1885, were very dazzling; but on consideration it appeared 
to him that the glamour of the thing very much disappeared when 
it was viewed in conjunction with other factors which influenced 
the growth of wealth. The increase mentioned was 175 per cent. 
If that was reduced to a geometrical ratio of compound interest 
for the ten years, it meant a growth of capital at the rate of 
about 13, or say 1l. 7s. 6d. per cent. per annum, upon the total; 
but they must recollect that this must be viewed in its relation to 
the increase of the population in the same period. Now it was 
tolerably certain that this increase in the population of the United 
Kingdom must have been between 11 and 12 per cent. in the same 
ten years, 1875-85. This again was a geometric ratio of increase 
of about 1 per cent. per annum. ‘There was not therefore any 
great divergence between the two factors. By a very easy process 
Mr. Gitfen’s figures might be almost toned down, per saltum, to an 
absolute equality with the growth of the population. In some 
items he had changed the system of his former valuation of certain 
securities. Mr. Giffen, on the last occasion of his reading a paper 
to this Society on the same subject, valued public companies’ 
securities at fifteen years’ purchase. Now he had valued them at 
twenty years’ purchase. Perhaps this incr ease was justified by the 
exceptionally high prices which prevailed at the present moment ; 

but these stock exchange prices must be very ephemeral, and 
personally he (Mr. Hendriks) would prefer the fifteen years’ 
purchase in the capitalisation, considering that some of the com- 
panies included in the general mass were very shaky concerns, and 
that scme of them indeed paid dividends out of capital. Again, 
Mr. Giffen valued the large item of the income of railways in the 
United Kingdom at three years’ purchase more than he did on the 
last occasion. Here again the sum set down in his capitalisation 
was very transitory and uncertain. There were circumstances 
ahead, such as the labour question, the prices of materials, and the 
Government regulation of railway rates, which might materially 
alter the values. A very large item in this very speculative but, it 
must be confessed, interesting estimate, consisted of variable stock 
exchange securities, the gross value of which might be brought 
down by the least sign of disaster in the political horizon, and for 
which a very much lower number of years’ purchases would then 
have to be taken. He himself thought that even at the present 
time it was more consistent with prudence to capitalise what might 
be termed the miscellaneous stock exchange securities at fifteen 
years’ purchase instead of twenty, and the railway securities at 
twenty five years’ purchase instead of twenty-eight. This would 
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show that the 173 rer cent. increase assumed by Mr. Giffen might 
be very easily reduced to 14 per cent. It was useless to compare 
_the growth of the national wealth in the United Kingdom with 
that of countries like America, Australia, or even South Africa and 
India, where there was boundless territory and therefore great 
room for expansion, so that the circumstances were different. 
Without venturing to lay down any hard and fast law like 
Malthus had done, in regarding it as an axiom that the increase 
of population is in a geometric ratio, and the increase of the means 
of subsistence in an arithmetical ratio, he was inclined to believe 
that there was some limit in the case of old settled countries like 
the United Kingdom, which caused the growth of national wealth 
to be limited in the long run to much the same geometric ratio as 
controlled the increase in the population, so as to lead to no very 
great divergence in decennial periods of time in the average wealth 
per head of the community. He was quite prepared for some 
gentlemen to call him a deteriorationist. ‘T’o this he would reply 
that he was neither an optimist nor a pessimist. Mr. Gitfen 
consoled them with the notion that because the prices of com- 
modities had fallen, therefore the increase in the national wealth 
in 1875-85 represented so much more than it otherwise would 
have done. Now this might be true for the moment, but this 
again was very transitory and illusory. The increase which was 
daily going on in the rate of wages, and the conditions of com- 
petition which caused a decline in the profits of producers, might 
soon cause rises of price in every direction. Neither were the 
reductions in the wholesale prices of commodities in the decennial 
period under review at all the measure of the advantage which the 
general mass of consumers derived from the fall in prices. Some 
advantages therefrom might be derived by the middleman and by 
the workman, but there was not an all round advantage in the 
retail prices charged to the consumer, or at any rate it could not 
be expressed quite in the terms which Mr. Giffen had used when 
he alluded to the drop in prices of commodities, added to the 
increase in our wealth in 1875 to 1885, having together amounted 
to the large increase of 40 per cent. This was about tantamount 
to doubling the national wealth in a period of twenty years, but it 
was quite open to gentlemen to differ upon that point, and to 
consider the ratio of increase as too great. He did not mention 
these objections for the purpose of in any way derogating from 
the indebtedness which they must all feel to Mr. Giffen for his 
admirable paper, and he felt sure that there would be a consent of 
general opinion in favour of thanking him for the light he had 
thrown in his essay upon a most difficult, and at the same time 
most interesting branch of political arithmetic. 


Mr. F. B. Garnett, C.B., said that he should not have pre- 
sumed to take part in the discussion, had it not been for the fact 
that the paper was mainly founded upon the statistics of the 
Inland Revenue Department, and that he happened to have a 
special familiarity with those statistics. It would be more con- 
venient in any publication if Mr. Giffen were to mention the years 
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according to the way in which they are reckoned financially. The 
years 1865, 1875, and 1885 are really intended for the years 1864-65, 
1874-75, and 1884-85, for which years the figures of the income tax 


assessments are taken. Moreover, the assessments for each year are 


necessarily based upon the incomes of the year before, and in some ~ 


cases the difference of a year would make a very material difference 
in the result. In the estimate of the value of houses, Mr. Giffen did 
not make allowance for the different bases of value in England, and 
Scotland, and in Ireland respectively—but the United Kingdom is 
taken as a whole. The gross estimated rental of property in the 
income*tax assessments for 1884 was 213 millions, and the value of 
property not assessed to income tax was no less than 29 millions, 
which was distributable between England, Scotland, and Ireland 
in different proportions. If this 29 millions consisted wholly of 
houses, the capital value at fifteen years’ purchase would amount 
to 435 millions of property, which Mr. Giffen had apparently left 
out of his estimate. [Mr. Giffen said that that was not the case. 
There was not the slightest reason to suppose that the 29 millions 
were houses at all, or that they would not be dealt with in some 
other part of the income tax returns, or in the non-income tax 
part of his own paper.| As regards the item of farmers’ profits, 
Schedule B, Mr. Giffen had taken the income at 65 millions to be 
substantially the same as that for lands under Schedule A. Those 
were the figures entered in the income tax assessment for each year, 
but the fact 1s that the value of land under Schedule A is entered 
in the assessments as the basis of computation of the Schedule B 
entries, and the income or profits were required to be estimated at 
one-half the full value in England, and at one-third the full value 
in Scotland and Ireland. If the computation were worked out on 
that basis, and estimated at the same number of years’ purchase, 
the total value would be 236 millions instead of 521 millions which 
Mr. Giffen had given. This was a very material difference indeed. 
[ Mr. Giffen said that he must interpose at this point. A great 
deal was being made out of nothing. He was quite aware of the 


point with regard to Schedule B, and it had been discussed before. ~ 
He did not agree with Mr. Garnett’s statement of the law for 


estimating profits under Schedule B, but in any case whatever 
might be the figure of profits, the multiplier to be applied so as to 
arrive at a capital sum should be such as to give an approximately 
appropriate capital sum. It would be absurd in such a matter to 


take any figure which the law might happen to say were the profits, | 


and then apply so many years’ purchase of the profits arrived at 
by quite an independent calculation of the usual rate of profit 
upon capital in the business. Regard must be had to the capital 
sum to be arrived at. Mr. Garnett did not seem to be aware 
that the point had been often discussed.} He would proceed 
to another schedule. As Mr. Giffen had remarked, opinions 
might differ as to the inclusion of the public debt under 
Schedule C. It had been stated. on authority that no schedule 
less correctly represented the income of the country for any 
year than Schedule C, which was necessarily confined to the 
amount of payments to persons who were liable, actually made 
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within each year. Small dividends were excluded, so also were 
those belongmg to charities and all savings banks investments. 
If the payments of dividends were deferred from any cause, 
‘they tended to increase one year to the detriment of another. 
His own opinion was that the public debt should not be excluded, 
for it seemed to him that national credit might be regarded 
equivalent to national capital. The difficulty of arriving at a 
proper valuation of this. kind was manifest, and where the 
figures dealt with were so enormous, it was not surprising that 
there should be differences of opinion in details. This was not a 
subject which he was now considering for the first time. In the 
year 1877 it happened that he (Mr. Garnett) by the desire of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, had been requested to 
furnish an estimate of the then capital value of the United Kingdom 
for the information of the National Defence Committee. His 
estimate at that time was 10,000 millions, based upon the same 
figures which Mr. Giffen had taken in the following year. This 
value was considerably in excess of the estimate made by Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, and somewhat in excess of that of Mr. Giffen. His impres- 
sion was, that if he were now called upon to make an estimate in 
detail, he should again arrive at a larger figure than Mr. Giffen had 
given. He was glad to think that it would he so, for he did not see 
any reason for underestimating the national resources. They must 
all feel that Mr. Giffen’s paper had enlightened them very much on 
many points with regard to the mode of dealing with this intricate 
subject. 


Professor H. 8. Foxwe1t said that in common with everyone he 
must confess himself very much indebted to Mr. Giffen for his 
suggestive paper. He wished to deal with two or three matters of 
principle which had occurred to him in the course of the paper. In 
the first place it appeared doubtful whether, in estimating agere- 
gates of national capital from one period to another, the number of 
years’ purchase should be altered. The substantial fact with 
which they had to deal was actually income. He presumed that 
the object of the decennial stock-taking was to ascertain whether 
they could look with any complacency upon the social system 
which produced the results which the figures showed. Now 
they could not congratulate themselves upon an increase of 
capital amount, which was due simply to an alteration in the 
rate of capitalisation, The alteration might affect the market 
price of the property as between individuals, but it did not repre- 
sent any real increase in the value of its property to the nation as 
a whole, the nation having no idea of parting with its property to 
another nation, and, even if it had, the rate of capitalisation would 
not affect the bargain. With regard to Ireland, Mr. Giffen had 
argued that tenant right ought not to be included in the valuation. 
But it appeared to him (Professor Foxwell), that the legislation 
which reduced rents, did so to a large extent by transferring a 
certain proportion of the actual capital from the hands of the land- 
lord to the hands of the tenant, and in the hands of the tenant 
this capital assumed the form of tenant right. He could not 
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understand that the national betes was directly diminished by this 
legislative transfer, though it might have been diminished indi- 
rectly by the effect ‘of this policy on confidence and security. It 
was an incidental point in Mr. Giffen’s paper, but he wished, as a 
matter of principle, to protest against the valuation of tenants’ 
profits at half the rent.’ He could not see any reason to suppose 
that a farmer who paid five times the rent per acre which another 
man paid was necessarily making five times the profit. In theory, 
at all events, an opposite assumption was made. Rent was sup- 
posed to be a differential payment equalising profits, not propor- 
tional to profits: so far at least as the rate per acre was concerned. 
Hence he did not think that the basis of rental was a fair one upon 
which to estimate profit. As to the question whether the public 
debt should be included, they ought to make up their minds one 
way or the other. He ventured to think that it ought not to be 
included. Otherwise, they would arrive at this astounding result, 
that if the Government were to purchase the railways of the. 
United Kingdom, the national debt would be increased by 950 
millions odd, and they would also have under the item of “ national 
property” 950 millions of railway capital; so that the effect of 
reckoning debt as capital would be that in consequence of a change 
of administration which had made no change in the real value of 
the national assets, these assets would appear in the estimate as 
having increased by g50 millions. It appeared to him that it 
would be very valuable if an inventory:of the national assets was 
made out. Mr. Giffen did not include in his estimate of national 
property any property which paid income tax; but he (Professor 
Foxwell) thought that a great deal:of that property was essentially 
public property, held in trust for publig uses by corporations, 
trustees, or otherwise. It would be desirable for many social pur- 
poses to have some estimate, including all property which was 
practically devoted to public uses. Mr. Giffen had suggested at 
the close of his paper, that the results ef an inquiry into the 
amount of national capital might be'used as a test of the movement 
of prices. But to use it in this way with certainty and effect, 
they ought to have quantitative estimates of the growth of capital — 
based on such returns.as they hadin-the United States. Otherwise 
it appeared to him that the argument was in danger of becoming: 
circular, though Mr. Giffen evaded this difficulty by assuming that 
the rate of production and the rate of increase of population were 
the same during the period. But had they a right to assume that ? 
They had no basis for assuming the constancy of the increase of 
production so far as he knew. It would appear from the paper 
that the effect of the fall of prices had been to depress national 
production. It was true that, after correction for the estimated 
full of prices in the decade 1875- 85, Mr. Giffen made the accumu- 
lation of capital not much inferior to that of the decade 1865-75. 
But there could be little doubt that this accumulation had been 
more painfully made. The depression of trade had imposed on all 
classes an extra degree of thrift and self-sacrifice. Hven so, it 
appeared that although population had increased, the rate of 
national accumulation, rapidly increasing up to 1875, had now 
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ceased to increase. This was one of the most salient and sombre 
results of Mr. Giffen’s inquiry, and brought out very clearly the 
depressing effect of a continued fall of prices. 


Mr. J. Srmputn Jeans said that he thought that Mr. Giffen had 
somewhat underestimated the capital which the country possessed 
in the form of mines and ironworks. The capitalisation of the 
ironworks was put down at 7,969,000/. for England. He was dis- 
posed to think that four years’ purchase was scarcely sufficient for 
property of that description. Those works producing pig iron 
would run for ten or twelve years as far as the furnaces were con- 
cerned; and steel works would run fora still longer period. He 
had made a rough calculation of the capitalised value of the iron- 
works in the United Kingdom, and he made it something like 
14,900,000/. ‘That was a great advance upon Mr. Giffen’s figure. 
As to coal mines, very good authorities had estimated that the 
amount of capital invested in them would not be less than 80 
millions sterling. ‘The income assessed to income tax for the last 
few years did not afford any correct idea of what the capital 
invested in mines really was, inasmuch as the profits had run very 
low. He believed that the capitalised value of the coal mines in 
Hngland and Wales alone would be more like 60 millions than 264 
millions. He thought also that the capitalised value of 463 millions 
which Mr. Giffen had given for trades and professions, taken at 
fifteen years’ purchase, was rather under the mark. That figure 
was supposed to embrace nearly all the great industries of the 
country, except quarries, mines, and ironworks. The amount, on 
the face of it, seemed too small. The present tonnage of the 
shipping on the register was 8 millions. If that was taken at 
only 1o/. a ton, which was very low, it would represent 80 millions 
for shipping alone. It was very satisfactory to think that Mr. 
Giffen had rather underestimated than over estimated our national 
resources. 


Sir R. W. Rawson, referring to the remarks of Mr. Jeans, re- 
quested that future speakers would bear in mind that Mr. Giffen’s 
calculations were only broaght up to the end of the year 1885, 
since which year there had been given to production and prices a 
stimulus which did not come into the calculation. He should lke 
to make an observation with regard to the question of tenant 
right in connection with the valuation of rental lately alluded to. 
He happened to be an Irish landlord on a very small scale, and he 
had a farm for which his forefathers up to fifty or sixty years ago 
were receiving 500/. a year rent, and for which he had received up 
to two years ago 400/.; but for the future he had the prospect of 
receiving only 260/. ‘The farm was not less valuable than it was, 
but he got so much less rent, and the tenant got so much more 
pocket money. 


Mr. S. Bourne said that he would only allude to two or three 
points which appeared on the surface, for it was impossible to 
criticise it in so short a notice. He presumed that the tables 
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which Mr. Giffen had brought forward under-Schedules A and B, 
and so on, represented the actual amount of income subjected to 
income tax. If so, they could scarcely question the figures. The 
figures given with regard to land seemed very extraordinary, 
and scarcely comported with what must be within the knowledge 
of everybody as to the deterioration of the income derived from 
landed property. 

Mr. Giffen said that in 1875 they did not get the maximum 
value, and since 1885 there had been a still lower minimum than 
he fai given. 

Mr. 8. Bourne said that he thought that there must be some 
difference in the valuation or in the nature of the returns, for the 
income from landed property to be comparatively stationary for 
the last twenty years. 

Mr. Giffen: It was not stationary. In 1875 it went to a 
higher figure. In 1885 it had gone to a lower figure than in 
1875. 
_ Mr. 8S. Bourne said that the matter was one which deserved 
inquiry. The income from houses was stated to be 79 millions in 
1865; then it jumped to 94 millions in 1875; and it further 
jumped to 128 millions in 1885. This seemed to be inconsistent 
with what those persons who had the misfortune to be the owners 
of house property experienced. There had been a very vast 
deterioration in rentals. He thought that the difference must 
be accounted for by some difference in the nature of the returns. 
The reduction of rents during the last ten years had been in some 
cases 30 per cent. 


Major Crataie said that he had himself attempted in a very rough 
way some examination of the very large field of inquiry so com- 
prehensively dealt with in the paper. The conclusion that he had 
reluctantly arrived at was, that they did not as yet possess in the 
income tax data, or in any published data, as far as he was aware, 
the full materials upon which a sufficiently reliable computation of 
existing capital could be made. No general criticism of such a. 
mass of statistical conclusions as Mr. Giffen now laid before them 
was possible without an adjournment for consideration. But in 
an assembly like that there were always persons who were familiar 
with particular businesses, and who could show that the particulars 
put forward in the paper with regard to the capital employed in 
the trades of which they had knowledge did not accord with their 
views and experience. He would suggest to his friend Mr. Garnett, 
who had spoken in defence of the income tax tables, that much as 
they appreciated the detail which was given, those of them who 
were omnivorous statisticians wanted to know a little more yet of 
the distinctive sources of income than was published. The want 
of power to analyse in detail the figures made them hesitate about 
the number of years’ purchase adopted for capitahsation. Tor 
instance, the first item ‘‘ lands” he should lke to see broken up 
into its different elements. The word ‘ houses” again was used 
for various things which were quite unlike one another. With 
regard to “ farmers’ profits” he could not accept Mr. Giffen’s 
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method of treating Schedule B. It was unfortunate that in our 
income tax valuations two principles of assessment were followed, 
one which was at least assumed to represent income, and another 
something quite different from income, namely, rent. He under- 
stood Mr. Giffen to say that the farmers’ profits if estimated at the 
amount which the law stated, would give far too small a figure. 

_ Mr. Giffen said that he did not say that. He had nothing to 
do with the figure which was given. He merely said that to arrive 
at the capital amount they must apply a proper multiplier. He 
would take any figure of profits which Major Craigie hked to give 
him. 

Major Craigie said that he preferred to take a larger number of 
years’ purchase of the legal income. But even then he had never 
been able to reach the capital figure placed against the farm stock 
of the country in these estimates. He must beg to demur now as 
in 1878 to that capital figure. He could not see where this capital 
existed on the farms of the country. He had seen attempts to 
justify this high value which took account not only of the whole 
capital of the farmer, or what would be called the capital in 
other trades, but also of the whole produce of a given year, 
which seemed impossible. He did not however wish to renew 
now the old fight on this point which his friend Mr. Giffen 
desired not to re-open on this occasion, but only to put on record 
that his’ opinion was the same as before. As to another question 
that of the public debt, he should like to hear in this Society a 
very definite expression of opinion. Mr. Giffen had blown his 
trumpet with a somewhat uncertain sound as to that matter, and 
opposite views had been expressed that evening. He knew that 
there was a great deal of difficulty in deciding the matter one way 
or the other, but personally he was disposed to regard consols as 
property. There was another point nearly at the bottom of the 
Table A, namely, the valuation of moveable property which was 
not yielding income, such as the furniture of houses, works of 
art, jewellery, and so forth. Would that really work out to any- 
thing like the figure which was placed against it? Speaking from 
memory, he believed that on the last occasion something like one 
half of the value of houses was taken as representing their con- 
tents. He believed that the same was done on the present occasion. 
If that was so, looking at the way in which houses were divided, 
and the immense variety of structures included, he could not help 
thinking that one half of their value was rather too high. ke 
would lke to ask if the inland revenue authorities could not help 
in deciding the question by analysing the property valued for 
probate P 


Mr. Bengamin Kipp said that he did not think that the criticisms 
of Mr. Giffen’s figures which they had listened to touched any 
important principle, because they had to deal merely with a com- 
parison between two years, 1875 and 1885. The important point 
was that the basis of comparison should be the same for both those 
years. But wasit? He should like to ask Mr. Giffen whether, in 
comparing the national capital at the two different periods, it 
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would not have been better to have taken the averages of the 
income tax returns for periods of ten years ending 1875 and 
1885, and to have made his calculations on these, instead of on 
the returns of two separate years taken in somewhat haphazard 
fashion. 


The Cuatrman (Mr. Goschen) said that he believed that it was 
customary for the chairman of the day to say a.few words on the 
conversation which had taken place. He was sure that Mr. Giffen 
would not be vexed, discouraged, or disappointed in the slightest 
degree at there having been some criticism on the details of his 
very valuable paper. He would hope that he would receive the 
general expression of opinion that he had rendered great service to 
statistical study by the very learned and thorough attention which 
he had given to the points which he had illustrated in his paper ; 
but on the other hand it was beyond controversy that the paper 
bristled with subjects which must be open to remark, and that all 
the calculations which he made were open to criticism in detail. 
Indeed he thought Mr. Giffen himself would not contend that he 
would rest his paper on the conclusions to be derived from any 
particular item in his calculations, but would agree that they must 
look to the general results of his paper. He thought that no part 
of it was more valuable than the historic part, where Mr. Giffen 
had brought out in very bold relief the general progress which 
had been made, and as well as the changes in the proportionate 
values between land and houses. There Mr. Giffen seemed to be 
on comparatively safe ground. With reference to a remark by 
Mr. Hendriks he (Mr. Goschen) did not think that Mr. Giffen had 
intended to convey that the progress between 1875 and 1885 was 
in any degree remarkable or phenomenal. He himself believed 
that the paper was rather in a different direction. It brought 
home to his (the speaker’s) mind, and he was not sure that that 
was not the impression which Mr. Giffen wished to convey, that 
the progress on the whole had been a slower, a retarded progress 
compared with that made at other times of our economic history. 
It did not appear to him (Mr. Goschen), though there had been 
prosperity in the last ten years, that we could in any degree 
congratulate ourselves upon having arrived at any greater speed 
in attaining larger dimensions of prosperity than we were able to 
attain in previous decades in our history. On the other hand, he 
must entirely demur to the statement of another gentleman, who 
suggested that we had reached the limits of our national wealth 
and our national prosperity. One would think from some of the 
remarks that had been made that the income tax had been imposed 
not only for the purpose of deriving revenue, but also for the pur- 
pose of benefiting the student of statistical history. He thought 
that some remarks on detail had been made which were not entirely 
just to the figures quoted by Mr. Giffen. One gentleman had 
remarked that the value of house property had fallen 30 per cent. 
during a certain period; he (Mr. Goschen) did not know what 
period. All he could say was that as an inhabitant of a house he 
had not found that its value had diminished by 1/. during the time 
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he had occupied it; nor had he found that the rates which he paid 
had in the slightest degree been decreased. He had no doubt that 
there were a great many ratepayers present, and they would be 
able to state whether they had found that their rates, or rather not 
the rates, but the valuations on which they paid their rates, had 
been diminished. The returns from which Mr. Giffen had drawn 
his inferences in this respect were returns which were mainly 
based on official valuations, and so far they were absolutely correct. 
These were not speculative figures; they did not at all enter into 
the romance of statistics. He was bound to say that in the capitalis- 
ation of income a certain amount of romance could not be excluded, 
but as regards the value of houses they had the actual prose of the 
amount of the poor Jaw valuations on which they all paid their 
rates; and as a matter of fact and history the rateable value of 
houses, in its broadest sense, had increased to the degree which was 
doubted by Mr. Bourne to be correct. But dealing with a broader 
question, he thought that all present must see how every statistician 
seemed able to establish a system of his own in capitalising the 
income of the country. He (Mr. Goschen) had not been able to 
attend the meetings of the Statistical Society very frequently, and 
therefore he was not quite aware of the general view which had 
hitherto prevailed, what he might call the orthodox view, as to the 

capitalisation of income; but he was bound to say, though he hked 
to.see the,results and the interesting comparisons which Mr. Giffen 
had been able to draw between the condition of the United States, 
France, and England, and England and Scotland respectively, and 
so forth, that for any decided distinct practical purpose, for leg's- 
lation for instance, the capitalisation of income would not afford a 
sure and firm basis for action, and that 1t appeared to him to be a 
matter where controversy could be brought to bear on almost every 
figure. In fact everyone might agree as to the capitalisation in 
every other trade or interest except that of which he had personal 
experience himself. He must say as to the capitalisation of houses 
that though the valuation was accurate, yet the term of years one 
would take was a matter of difficulty, and it was difficult to say 
what was the capital value of houses in any particular country. If 
through any political causes the value of house property declined, 
they would find that what was assumed to be a national resource 
might be seriously diminished at one blow. So, he thought, one 
might run through a great many of the items, and find that as 
regarded a particular source of income the system of capitalisation 
was a dangerous system. He would attach on the whole more 
value to that part of the paper which Mr. Giffen had brought out 
with equal power and with equal judgment, namely, the increase 
of the income of the nation. That seemed to him (Mr. Goschen) 
to be a fairer method of calculating our resources and our wealth 
than the attempt, fascinating as it was, to put it in the form of 

capital. It might be expected that he should give his opinion, 
though he would do so with deference, respecting that most serious 
question as to the inclusion of the Siaadok debt as part of the 
capital of the nation. To his mind, after listening to the discus- 
sion that evening, and remembering what he had read, it depended 
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on the circumstances for which they were estimating the capital. 
If they looked on it as simply what people possessed, it might be 
right to include the national debt, as a great number of people 
possessed consols; but when they came to estimate, as Mr. Giffen 
had done, the resources of the country, he (Mr. Goschen) must 
demur to including in the value of the ‘going concern” that 
which was in many respects a liability more than an asset. In the 
same way they could not include mortgages unless they deducted 
from the value of the land. He would be most reluctant to lay 
down the law in any way upon the matter, but his own judgment 
was that in summing up the resources of the country and cal- 
culating what its wealth was, they ought not to include the national 
debt. One of the speakers had pointed out that if the national 
debt was included, they would have the paradox that the increase 
of the debt would appear to be an increase in the national assets. 
He felt that it was utterly impossible to deal fully and adequately 
with so vast a subject as that which Mr. Giffen had laid before 
them. While they might disagree with certain of Mr. Giffen’s 
couclusions, they must recognise that he had rendered a service to 
statistical science by the labour which he had bestowed upon his 
task. 


‘Mr. Giffen briefly replied. 


Since the meeting Mr. Giffen has supplied the following 
memorandum bearing on the discussion :— 

It was impossible for me at the late hour at which the above 
discussion closed, to go into the various questions which had been 
raised. In any case, I thought it unnecessary to do so, as I agreed 
generally with Mr. Goschen’s remarks as to the limits of the 
usefulness of figures as to the growth of capital. They are not 
intended to assist in the practical work of legislation, but to 
throw light on social and other problems which it is difficult to 
treat properly, owing to the lack of sufficient statistical data, yet 
problems which are so important, in many ways, that if they can 
be illustrated statistically at all, we are bound to make the best of 
such data as may be available. There is no hope of improvement 
in the statistical data themselves unless attempts at discussion are 
made. 

The general defence of such attempts at capitalisation is, that 
income, and income expressed in money, is only one mode of 
viewing the wealth of the community. In the business of life, 
capital, as well as income, is dealt with, and unless wealth is 
viewed from the point of view of capital, we do not see all the 
facts. An old community, where the rate of interest is low, may, 
for instance, have only the same income as a new community where 
the rate of interest is high, but its economic power may be very 
much greater, because the same income in the world’s investment 
market exchanges for a greater capital sum than the income of 
the new community. One community also may have wealth which 
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yields no income at all in much greater degree than another com- 
munity, and although it yields no income, such wealth is by no 
means to be disregarded in a comparison of the resources of the 
two communities. 

That the data ought to he discussed is, however, hardly open 
to question among statisticians. As the “ Historical Retrospect,” 
constituting the fifth chapter of the book on “The Growth of 
Capital,” shows, these studies on capital have been prosecuted at 
different times by statisticians of the greatest eminence; and 
especially at times when circumstances were such as to excite 
interest in questions as to the resources of the country. When 
“national Gebts” get to be large, the question of the aggregate 
wealth, and not merely the aggregate income of the nation, becomes 
of obvious importance. I may quote, however, in addition, the 
following passage from a paper by Mr. Jacob, the well-known 
author of “A History of the Precious Metals,” and one of the- 
founders of the Statistical Society, which I extract from one of 
the earliest volumes of proceedings of the Society :— 

“ Hew results are more desirable to arrive at, than some valuation 
which could be relied on of the wealth, personal and real, of the 
kingdom. It will be obvious that this idea has been constantly in 
the view of the writer whilst drawing up these remarks. The 
effect of it would then be, that a comparison might be made 
between the amount so arrived at, and the amount of the national 
debt, which is indeed but a charge on the whole property of the 
community, including the funds themselves, in favour of a part of 
the same community. It is not certain that, by any or all of the 
accounts here suggested, such a desirable result as an exact state- 
ment of wealth could with perfect accuracy be arrived at; but such 
an approximation might be obtained, by much reflection and 
labour, as would be of a consolatory and tranquillising tendency. 

There could not be better evidence, I think, that the most 
eminent statisticians have attached great importance to such 
studies. There are necessarily great imperfections in the data, 
but it does not follow that the data should be altogether neglected. 
On the contrary, we should make the best of them, and see that 
only such conclusions are arrived at as the most careful handling 
of the data would justify. 

To this general view I have little more to add. It will be 
obvious to those who read the discussion, that none of the points 
touched on by any of the speakers, except perhaps Mr. Hendriks, 
affected the method or conclusions of the paper. Whether “mines” 
or “agricultural capital,” upon which so much was said, are over- 
valued or not—and I maintain there is no real undervaluation or 
overvaluation—still the general conclusions of the paper are not in 
the slightest degree affected. With regard also to the observa- 
tions of Mr. Hendriks, they refer to matters on which difference 
of judgment may well exist, and I am quite content to leave the 
matter upon what he has said in comparison with my own remarks. 
A good many of his statements were anticipated beforehand in 

1 Observations on the Collection of Statistical Knowledge, by Mr. Wm. 
Jacob, F.R.S. Transactions of the Statistical Society, vol. i, part 1, p. 25. 
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the book which was not before him, as well as in the paper which 
was before him. 

With regard to specific points, apart from the main drift of the 
paper, it is perhaps unnecessary to say anything, as they are so 
trifling ; but it may be convenient not to pass them over altogether. 
The gist of what is to be said is that most of the criticisms were 
made in ignorance of what is in the paper itself, or in the paper 
of 1878 which it continues, 

1. This last remark apples especially to the observation of 
Mr. Kidd, who questioned whether 1875 or 1885 could be properly 
compared, the former being a year of prosperity, and the latter of 
depression. This point, however, was explicitly dis¢ussed, and 
reasons given for the belief that the years 1865, 1875, and 1885 
were of much the same character, belonging to or immediately 
succeeding years of inflation, and in any case separated by an 
interval of ten years. The suggestion to compare ten years’ 
averages instead of particular years, might be useful if one were 
reasoning to fine conclusions upon such figures, but as no such 
fine reasoning 1s intended, the obvious answer to Mr. Kidd is that 
the game would not be worth the candle. There are no conclusions 
to be derived from the averages that cannot be derived with suffi- 
cient trustworthiness for all practical purposes from the comparison 
for single years. 

2. Mr. Garnett’s criticisms were mostly answered at the time. 
It was unfortunate that he seemed quite ignorant of the discussion 
that had already taken place on Schedule B, as otherwise he would. 
have known that the presumption of law as to farmers’ profits 
being a half or any other proportion of the amount assessed on 
agricultural land under Schedule A, gives no better guide as to 
what those profits are than the rental itself. The one is just as 
good as the other ; and in taking the assessment, and applying to 
it a number of years’ purchase likely to give an approximate sum 
for the capital corresponding to the other figures in the table, I 
have followed a method likely to yield a useful result, just as if I 
had reduced the profits and applied a larger number of years’ pur- 
chase as Major Craigie suggests. As the point has been raised, 
however, I may notice that the presumption of law amounts to 
nothing. It has not always been the same, and it is not based in 
any way on knowledge on the part of those who make the law as 
to what farmers’ profits are. The “income ” of farmers, certainly, 
whatever may be thought of what is technically called profits, 
must be greater than what the law presumes, as, for istance, any- 
one may see who compares “ Schedule B” in Ireland with the 
number of occupiers in that country. 

Mr. Garnett was also unfortunate, I think, in his reference to 
the difference between the gross estimated rental of the country and 
the amount assessed to income tax under Schedule A—a difference, 
he suggested, of 29 millions. If, he said, the difference was made 
up largely of ‘ houses,” then there was a great hiatus, amounting 
to nearly 450 millions in the estimates of the capital of the country, 
in my paper. I was not quite sure of Mr. Garnett’s meaning at 
the time, nor am I quite sure still, but his remarks, as far as I 
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understand them, either constitute an attack on the figures of the 
Inland Revenue Department itself, for which he assumed to speak, 
or they show, apparently, some misapprehension as to gross rental 
and rateable value.. So far as the value of houses is concerned, the 
Income Tax Department gives two returns. There is the return 
under Schedule A, and there is the assessment to inhabited house 
duty. The two returns substantially agree, and they profess to 
cover all houses, with some unimportant variations between them. 
If they do not, and there are “‘ other’’ houses, the Inland Revenue 
Department publishes strangely misleading figures. Iam unwilling, 
however, to impale Mr. Garnett on this horn of the dilemma. The 
29 millions he refers to is apparently the difference between the 
gross estimated rental of all rateable property, and the annual value 
of such property ; but surely “‘rateable property,” and “ property 
under Schedule A,” do not cover exactly the same ground, and 
much more than lands and houses are included under rateable 
property. The difference of 2g millions may thus exist, and yet 
the income tax returns may be correct, so that any one following 
them may account for all the income and property of the country. 
‘Mr. Garnett’s apparent assumption that rateable property not 
assessed to the income tax under Schedule A is not assessed 
anywhere to the income tax, does not seem well-founded. 

3. Major Craigie, without going into details, repeats his opinion 
as to agricultural property being overvalued; but on this head 
I can only refer readers to the book, in which the point is fully 
discussed. 

4. I may also refer Mr. Jeans to the book, in which, by antici- 
pation, I had discussed all his points as to mining capital. I 
should have no objection to accepting his corrections, as they would 
not affect any of my conclusions, but I am not satisfied of their 
correctness. He was well answered, however, by Sir Rawson 
Rawson, and I need do nothing more than refer to the book. 

5. As to the question of whether the amount of the national 
debt should be added to, or excluded from, such valuations, T need 
add nothing to what is said in my book. The point is interesting 
in many ways, but for practical purposes the important thing is to 
see, when two valuations are compared, that the point is dealt 
with the same way in both: in what way is of less consequence. 
I believe, however, that the practice of excluding the debt which 
I have followed is the more convenient. 


R. G. 
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Ix May, 1883, I had the honour of reading to the Society a paper on 
‘Popular Education in England and Wales, before and*after the 
“‘ Hlementary Hducation Act of 1870.” The necessity for a national 
effort had at length been admitted, which should embrace and 
organise the various and conflicting agencies by means of which 
the work of primary education, as then understood, had previously 
been carried on, while extending the means employed to a degree 
commensurate with the magnitude of the duties then formally 
recognised and assumed. 

In order to render intelligible the nature of these agencies, and 
the conditions under which they had arisen, it seemed to me 
desirable to pass briefly in review the many various stages through 
which this great question had passed since the early part of the 
century. I had to notice the dread of the extension of even the 
first rudiments of knowledge to ‘‘ the lower orders” on the one 
hand, the sanguine hopes of achieving great results by wholly 
inadequate means on the other; the experiences painfully gained 
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by the heroic efforts of those who first grappled in earnest with the 
practical difficulties of the problem; the early work of Raikes of 
Lancaster, and of Bell; the educational provisions of successive 
Factory Acts; the insight gained by schools formed under the Poor 
Law Board, and by the administration of the grant-in-aid, especially 
since the formation of the Education Department in 1856, all led up 
to the framing and passing of the Act of 1870. 

The progress made under this and subsequent Acts (including 
that of 1876, which in some respects essentially modified its pro- 
visions), though by no means ideally perfect, justified to a large 
extent the expectations formed of its adequacy. Under the pressure 
of its requirements, a large number of schools were established, 
which satisfied the conditions laid down by the Education Depart- 
ment, and received a grant-in-aid for efficiency, tested by H.M.’s 
Inspectors. The number of these schools in 1872 was 9,854, having 
on their registers 1,969,000, of which 1,336,000 were in average 
attendance; while in 1882 the number of schools was 18,289, with 
4,190,000 on the registers, and 3,015,000 in average attendance ; 
an increase of 855 per cent. in schools, 1124 per cent. in the number 
on the registers, 1255 per cent. on those in average attendance ; 
the population meantime having increased about 13 to 134 per 
cent. 

I will not enter further into particulars which were given in my 
paper in 1883, but as this increase will be brought into comparison 
with that shown in 1888, some further notice is called for of the 
conditions under which it was made. A great stimulus had been 
given to the supply of public elementary schools by the discussions 
and inquiries which preceded and foreshadowed the passing of 
the Act of 1870. The demand for grants-in-aid of building schools 
had been availed of to a large extent, and though these were 
discontinued under the new Act, payments under arrangements 
previously sanctioned continued for some time, indeed, the account 
apparently was not closed till 1883. Further, the insufficiency of 
many existing schools was finally demonstrated by the detailed 
inquiries made in 1871 and 1872, and such palpable makeshifts 
could no longer be accepted as satisfying the requirements of the 
country. ‘he advantages afforded by accepting the grant-in-aid 
under the conditions offered by the Department were too obvious to 
be neglected. 

2. Speaking broadly, therefore, the Act of 1870 had exercised 
a marked influence by anticipation, and, further, the increase at 
this early period represents not only the supply of new schools 
in districts previously destitute, but also the Supersession of many 
schools of a very low type by others of much greater promise, 
working under far more favourable conditions. The records of 
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school supply, as a whole were so imperfect, that those of 1873 
were taken as the first practical starting point by which the working 
of the new system could in some degree be measured. Dating 
from 1870, the numerical gain would be still larger than that 
shown by the figures just given. Bearing in mind the difficulties 
which beset the first introduction of the new system, we may well 
admit that much good work was done in that period. It was 
no small gain to have given to parents some tradition (such as 
those in Scotland already possessed) of the value of schools, and to 
get children to come to them at all. But the time had arrived when 
the work developed under such conditions should be subjected to 
investigations of a more critical and searching character. 

The Royal Commissions, of which Lord Cross was chairman, 
were the outcome of this conviction. First constituted in January, 
1886, to inquire into the Hlementary Education Acts of England 
and Wales, they accumulated a vast amount of evidence from many 
various sources, and finally presented a “ Majority ” report signed 
by fifteen members, dated 27th June, 1888, and a “Minority” 
report signed by eight members, dated 12th July following; also a 
report entering more elaborately into detail, signed by five mem- 
bers: in all cases with individual reservations. It would be vain 
for me to attempt even to summarise the summaries of this vast 
amount of information; the more so as much “ contentious matter ” 
is interwoven with it. The ‘‘ Minority” however begins by ex- 
pressing servatim its agreement with many of the recommendations 
of the “ Majority,” and these agreements show a marked advance 
in the estimate now generally accepted of the nature and require- 
ments of a practical system of popular education. <A reference to 
the report of the former (p. 237 of the vol. “ Final Report”) can 
be readily made, though even this portion is too long to be tran- 
scribed into these pages, and into the “‘ contentious matter” I cannot 
enter at all with any hope of doing justice to the allegations made 
from so many quarters, and from so many widely divergent points 
of view. 

5. Under these circumstances I think the best service I can 
offer is to place first before you, as concisely as I can, some state- 
ments which I have condensed and compiled from the annual 
returns of the Education Department, thus preserving as far as 
possible their continuity with those previously rendered, adding to 
them some explanations drawn from other authentic sources which 
may throw light upon the meaning of the terms used. I refer 
now to the provisions of the law and the regulations only, without 
attempting to prejudge the measure of success with which they 
have been carried out in practice. 


4. In the tables given I repeat the figures of 1882, the last 
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year given in my paper in 1883, where by so doing the progress in 
the six years up to 1888 inclusive-may be conveniently shown. 

(a) The first of these, notices the leading points of the new 
code of 1882 as far as they bear directly upon the official examina- 
tion of schools, to which further reference will be made hereafter. 

(b) The following tables show an aggregate increase of children 
on school registers from 4,190,000 in 1882, to 4,688,000 in 1888, or 
12 per cent. The attendance has also been more regular, in the 
proportion of 72 to 77 per cent. on the numbers registered, so that 
actual school attendance shows a gain of nearly 20 per cent. 

The number registered in voluntary schools is 2,908,000 as 
against 2,884,000, showing an increase less than 1 per cent. in 
the six years. School board svhools comprise only 1,780,000 as 
against 1,306,000, showing an increase in the same period of 36 
per cent.; but taking into account the general improvement in 
“average attendance,” the gain is 8 per cent. in the former and 
46 per cent. in the latter. The population meantime has increased 
by about 8 per cent. 

(c) The ages of children on school registers are set forth in 
Table III (A ands). The largest proportion is between the ages 
of 6 to 7 and 10 to 11 (five years), but I can find no means of 
testing whether their regularity of attendance is more or less than 
the average. There is a marked falling off on either side. The 
small proportion under 5 to 6 is to be regretted. That room 
should be provided for these little ones is in accordance with the 
custom existing long before the Act of 1870, and due provision 
was required for them by the proceedings taken under it. Some 
in rural districts may be well cared for in small cottage schools, 
but there appears to be a disposition in some quarters to evade the 
obligation of making suitable provision for infants, either from 
parsimony, or because the objectors have not the slightest idea 
how bright and pleasant a place an infant school can be made, and 
how great are the advantages which this early training affords, by 
means rather of kindly devised play than of “ work,” especially to 
those whose parents have little time to bestow upon them during 
the day. The codes of 1882 onwards have done much to promote 
such methods of drawing out those simple powers of observation, 
z.e., of “taking notice,” which first come into healthful activity in 
the early years of childhood. 

(d) The next set of tables (IV) refer to the examination of 
schools in elementary subjects, which still indicate an undue pre- 
ponderance of children in the lower standards, though the last 
year’s returns show a marked improvement in this respect; but 
there is no hard and fast rule for classification according to age. 

(e) The increase in ‘class subjects” (48) indicates that this 
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extension of elementary teaching has now been very generally 
adopted in all classes of schools. 

(f) Table V shows the payments made for the merit grant in 
1884 (the first complete year in which it was awarded) as com- 
pared with 1888, indicating an improvement also in the average 
quality of our schools. 

An abstract (No. 6) is further submitted, showing under the 
principal headings of expense, the disposal of the grant-in-aid for 
1888, amounting to 3,201,000/.: of this amount 797,000/. goes to 
Infant schools; 60 per cent. is paid as a fixed grant, and nearly 30 
per cent. on the more discriminating award of the ‘‘ merit Ege 
The remainder is for singing and needlework. 

2,314,000/. is paid for elder scholars; 25 per cent. by a “ fixed 
“ orant;” 113 per cent. on the award of the “merit grant;” 174 
per cent. on subjects—of which English must be one—taught in 
and examined by classes. Needlework for girls, and singing claim 
under 45 per cent. The largest single item is the result indirectly 
of individual examination in elementary subjects, which takes 
nearly 41 per cent.; and regarding this and the “merit grant,” 
some further explanations may be here made on points which bear 
on the examination rather than on the general inspection of 
schools. 

5. By Art. 109 of the code, all scholars who have been twenty- — 
two weeks on the registers are prima facie liable to examination, 
but it is added ‘‘that the following, among others, will be con- 
‘“* sidered reasonable excuses for either withholding a scholar or not 
‘* presenting him in a higher standard: delicate health or prolonged 
‘“‘ illness; obvious dulness or defective intellect; temporary de- 
‘“‘ privation by accident or otherwise of the use of eye or hand. If 
‘“‘ a scholar has failed in two subjects, or twice in the same subject, . 
‘“‘ he may generally be presented again in the same standard.” In the 
instructions to H.M.’s Inspectors, which are open to all, it is further 
laid down (1884, Sec. 64), that ‘‘ managers should be recommended 
‘“‘ to consider the cases of deficient or delicate children as they 
‘ occur throughout the year,” and duly record them; and this is 
more strongly urged in 1887 (Sec. 64). No “fixed proportion of 
‘“ exceptions 1s to be allowed, as a matter of course, in any case, 
“since ... 1n circumstances which are specially unfavourable the 
number of legitimate excuses may sometimes be large... and 
in determining cases of difficulty it is well to bear in mind that 
if the claim is made in the interests of the scholar, and because 
for any reason 1t is not good for him that he should be examined, 
“it should be freely allowed.” Otherwise a more rigid discrimina- 
tion is to be exercised. 

The proportion of “ passes’ made by those examined individually 
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subject to and after this revision, is applied to the number in 
‘‘ average attendance,” for the purpose of fixing the amount of the 
grant for “elementary subjects.” 

6. But what is “a pass?” In a competitive examination the 
actual severity of the test depends largely on the proportion which 
the number to be accepted bears to the total number of candidates. 
In many cases, only a few even of the best qualified can be success- 
fyl. But in judging of a test examination such as that applied to 
public elementary schools, we want to know what amount of 
shortcoming is implied bya failure? A clear distinction is drawn 
in the “instructions ” between what may be expected under ordinary 
circumstances, and what should be required in special cases. The 
“instructions” can hardly be said to err on the side of too great 
stringency. Thus in the writing test (Sec. 25) for Standard IV, 
‘** a pass should not be withheld if the writing is fair, and the errors 
“‘ in spelling do not exceed three,”’ in eight lines of poetry or prose 
read slowly once and then dictated (T. 1 code schedule), and these 
are taken from a book in use in the school. In arithmetic also 
(Sec. 28), the instruction runs, ‘‘ you will continue the usual prac- 
“tice of setting in all standards above the first, four sums, of 
“which no more than one should be a problem” (that is, one 
requiring the application of a rule), and of permitting a scholar to 
pass who gives two correct answers. ‘‘ Right method and arrange- 
“ment, and good figures, may excuse slight errors in one of the 
“answers.” The tests of the code cannot be termed rigid, unless 
indeed the object aimed at be to get “ passes’ as barely as possible. 

The average of passes under these conditions was in 1888 for 
reading 93°45, for writing 86°51, and for arithmetic 84°46 per cent., 
while complete passes in all three subjects ranged from 65:07 for 
Standard VI, to 79°87 in Standard II (see Table 4D). A complete 
“pass”? does not mean a pass without error, but possibly a “ bare 
‘“‘ pass” in all three subjects. And as we know many schools pass 
more than this, it follows that many must pass less. No doubt an 
exaggerated value is too often attached to a high percentage of 
mere passes without regard to circumstances, and schools may 
suffer, and even in a pecuniary sense must suffer in the long run, 
from this error. But I cannot find that the department is respon- 
sible for its prevalence. 

As far as this routine examination is concerned, it is evident 
that the work turned out may vary very greatly, and yet secure the 
same pecuniary results. 

The “merit grant”? was devised to give due weight to quality 
as well as the quantity of passes. Here again the instructions 
emphasise the nature and limits of discretionary provisions given. 


The codes from 1884 onwards (Code, 1090), after reference to the 
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inspector’s visits without notice during the year, and the good — 
moral discipline that should be maintained, goes on to direct him 
to “satisfy himself that the teacher has neither withheld children 
‘improperly from examination, nor unduly pressed those who are 
‘‘ dull or delicate in preparation for it at any time of the year, and ~ 
“that in classifying them for instruction regard has been paid to 
“ their health, their age, and their mental capacity, as well as to 
‘“‘ their due progress in Pe 

The ‘‘ Instructions” (Sec. 48) further lay down, specially as 
regards the award of this grant, that: ‘A shifting, scattered, very 
“poor, or ignorant population; any circumstance which makes 
“regular attendance exceptionally difficult; failure of heaith or 
‘** unforeseen changes among the teaching staff, will necessarily 
“and rightly affect your judgment. It is needful, however, in all 
‘‘ such cases to have regard not only to the existence of special 
“ difficulties, but also to the degree of success with which those 
“ difficulties have been overcome.”’ 

These instructions, which are periodically issued, and refer to 
inspection as well-as to the more formal test of examination, well 
deserve the perusal of those who wish to understand the principles 
of the code, which it must be remembered has to be drawn out so 
as to cover the cases of schools of very different kinds spread over 
the whole country. 

As for the individual examination in ae “three R’s,” no one — 
supposes that a mere mechanical facility in using them, nf ee good 
or intelligent training, but a training which does not ground 
scholars in these elements is surely a very bad preparation for those 
who have to make their way in the world. Intelligent teaching, 
which excites in the child an interest in the means through which, 
to so large an extent, knowledge is, and must be acquired in after 
life, should make it the more easy to satisfy this practical test. 

Further, the Department does not profess to prescribe methods, 
or control teachers as to the means they employ. H.M.’s Inspectors 
are specially enjoined (Code, 1096) ‘not to interfere with any 
“ methods of organisation adopted in a training college under in- 
‘* spection, if it is satisfactorily carried out in the school.” 

The grant per head since 1882, though made on different terms, 
shows a eee increase in very Boch the same proportion as 
formerly, viz. :— 


To infantse.teveees: from 13s. —id. to 14s. 113d. or 14% per cent. 
», Older scholars .... 5, 168: 64d. ,, 18si2de0eoe 
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7. Specific Subjects—The code of 1882 restricted these exami- 
nations to pupils in Standards V, VI, and VII. Table VII shows 
the different subjects ranged according to the numbers by which they 
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have been taken up since 1884, and the general percentage of passes 
for the last year averages about 70 percent. There is considerable 
difficulty in getting exact figures from returns made in different 
ways, but the whole number examined is much under 2 per cent. of 
those in these three higher standards. Not more than two subjects 
(except in some exceptional cases) can be taken, and the long list 
exhibited shows only the range of choice suggested to managers ; if 
good cause is shown, other subjects not included in it may be 
substituted. A large number of particulars are given 'in the table, 
as, notwithstanding the small amount of money involved, the 
question is one of much interest. It must however be considered 
in connection with the grants of the Science and Art Department 
(post). 

8. School Accommodation.—The total numbers given (Tables 
1a and 17 in the Returns of the Department) are :— 


PIC MOOLACCOMMMOCATLON ......ccsseccceversecnsoreeecoes 5435 7:000 
Number of all ages on the registers ........ 4,688,000 
i present on day of inspection .... 4,233,000 
in average attendance ............... 3,615,000 


This looks at first sight as though the space provided were 
ample, if not indeed excessive. But this conclusion is by no means 
warranted, though it may be admitted that, broadly speaking, the 
back of the difficulty has been broken. So large a general average 
will cover many irregularities, and an excess in some quarters 
cannot in practice be set off against a deficiency in others. More- 
over, as the Minority report points out (p. 246), “a large number 
“of schools are structually much below any proper standard of 
“ efficiency.” and this is fully supported by the detailed returns 
made by the commissions already referred to. 

Further, the space of 8 square feet, especially when calculated 
on ‘‘average attendance,” is, to say the best of it, a very bare 
minimum.’ Older children cannot be seated, and due space allowed 
for infant exercises, leaving enough for the teachers to move about 
freely among them, at less than 10 square feet per child in the 
ageregate. It was long ago found that plans could not be contrived 
with a less area than this, and many required much more. Indeed 
itis very doubtful whether owners of schools built formerly with 
the aid of a grant (see Mem. XII, Building Grants), but mainly 
out of private resources, and always on this higher scale, would 
submit to have them overcrowded by an attendance up to 8 square 
feet, indeed, Art. 924 of the code states that the average attendance 
“should not” exceed the number for which plans were approved. 


1 A height of 1o feet, giving a cubic space of 800 feet, is also required as a 
minimum for sanitary reasons; but to this I need not here refer. 
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Many school boards also have planned their schools for a more 
adequate area per head. But this is not exactly the point; what 
we want to know is the rate at which the accommodation provided 
is taken in estimating the provision made for the district generally. 
This is by no means clear, and we have before us the danger which 
Mr. W. E. Forster sought to guard against. Provide at once, he 
argued, adequate space in schools, that the fear of expense may not 
hereafter slacken efforts to bring children into them. 

If the accommodation provided is, generally speaking, only at 
8 square feet, it affords the desired minimum of 10 square feet for 
little more than 4,286,000 only; a deficiency of over g per cent. 
for the number on the registers, and about equal to the number 
given as present at the annual inspection. Hven if we. could 
suppose that this accommodation were equally distributed, there is 
very little margin here, and the vehemence of the opposition raised 
to the notice given in the (rejected) code of 1889 of an “‘ endeavour 
“to secure” at least 10 square feet for each ‘unit of average 
“attendance,” indicates that the existing provision is in many 
cases on a very narrow scale. 

But the basis of ‘average attendance” is manifestly unfit for 
the determination of the space required in schools.. Irregularity 
of attendance is one of the greatest difficulties against which 
teachers have to contend; to a certain extent it is inevitable. 
Distance, bad weather and bad roads, harvest work, epidemics and 
divers other causes, prevent children from getting to school in 
certain seasons; but the space thus left vacant is of no avail on all 
those occasions when some attempt can be made to make up for 
lost time. A school so planned must necessarily be overcrowded 
whenever circumstances are favourable for a full attendance. It is 
true that the term found its way into the codes; a grant was not 
forfeited if the space were sufficient to give 8 square feet on 
‘ average attendance,” and there was reason for dealing leniently 
with schools during a period of transition, but provision under the 


b) 


Act of 1870 was required on the rational basis of the number who 
should come to school, though a large allowance for exceptions was 
made upon it. Ten square feet on existing “average attendance ” 
may happen to suffice tolerably well, but the basis is not the less 
illogical and misleading. Imagine an omnibus company, for 
example, arranging its accommodation for all hours on the average 
of a fluctuating traffic; what complaints and crowding there 
would be in the busy times of the day! But the strongest reason 
against this basis of calculation is, I repeat, the constant tempta- 
tion that it offers to keep down attendance to the limits of the 
_ existing accommodation. 

9. There is another point which I wish to bring forward of more 
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general application: the assumption that the public elementary 
schools would suffice for the children of six-sevenths (85°7 per cent.) 
-of the whole population is no longer tenable. Since this estimate 
was first made, twenty years ago, the quality as well as the range 
of instruction offered in them has been greatly improved and 
extended. This and the great deficiency of what were known as 
““lower middle class” schools, has—apart from the question of 
cost—forced the use of the former upon a class for which they were 
not originally designed. The inevitable overlapping of these and 
what the Endowed Schools Commission termed Third Grade 
Schools, was’ commented upon in the Report of the Charity 
Commissioners as far back as 1882. 

The table given below’ places in juxtaposition six-sevenths of the 
numbers of adden up to 14 years old, with the numbers of those 
of corresponding ages recorded on lags registers. Upon these 
data, which I see no reason to doubt are precise enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, it appears that no less than g7 per cent. of children 
(the maximum on school registers) between the ages of 9 to 10 and 
10 to 11 years now resort to public elementary schools. Why this 
maximum is not reached till the ages of 9 to 11 years is another 
question which requires sifting out, but it does not seem to me to 


2 Statement of estimated numbers of children ‘‘of the class usually found in 
“public elementary schools” (six-sevenths of whole) for each year of age sepa- 
rately ; also the number of them on the registers, with the proportion which the 
latter bear to the former, worked out centesimally. 


[000’s omitted.] 
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For the population of 1885 and of 1882 with the same proportion of ages, the 
proportion on school registers was shown as follows :— 
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affect the conclusion that the classes using these schools are cer- 
tainly more than six-sevenths of the whole population. For we 
well know that all children are not on school books who might be 
recorded in them. Some few are kept away from ill health or other 
exceptional causes, the validity of which must be admitted. 
There are further institutions of various kinds, schools with “ cer- 
“ tificates of efficiency,” [Table IX,|] homes, asylums, and so on, 
and though all these items are comparatively small, they must be 
far more than the margin of 3 per cent. (100-97) shown. The 
requirements under the Act of 1870 allowed 15 to 16 per cent. for 
such causes of abstention, and bearing in mind where the line was 
formerly drawn in the social scale, I believe that the proportion of 
nine-tenths would now be found nearer the mark than the six- 
sevenths then adopted; and that a shortcoming is implied outside 
the school system of those on the lower side of the scale. 

10. It is as impossible as it would be impolitic to keep out any 
children whose parents elected to send them to public elementary 
schools. In the larger towns some may be drawn away by special 
schools of a more exclusive character, if these can be maintained 
at a sufficiently low rate of cost; but the tendency rather is to 
resort to them after first going through the standards in the 
schools common to all; and the difficulties of passing from one to 
the other are not greater than can be soon mastered, especially as 
those who desire thus to extend their educational career are for 
the most part somewhat above the average in energy or capacity. 
Technical schools will look for a sound grounding in the rudiments 
before admitting pupils into their classes, and their multiplication 
will tend rather to increase than to diminish the numbers in 
elementary schools of good standing. 

There are also many rural districts the educational welfare of 
which is essential to the nation at large, but which are apt to be 
too little regarded in our London discussions. Nevertheless the 
towns which draw so much of their labour from the country are 
closely concerned in all questions regarding the “ efficiency, suffi- 
‘‘ ciency, and suitability” of their schools. Where the population 
is sparse, as it is in so many of these districts, there is practically 
no choice except between the public elementary school and boarding 
schools, which can only be few and far between. At best, in many 
poor districts small schools must have much difficulty in making 
their organisation complete, and “ specific subjects” will be almost 
out of the question. Something more might be done in the way 
of grouping several schools within the reach of younger children, 
with one affording a higher range of instruction for older children 
drawn from a larger area; but can we hope to see generally the 
co-operation that such an arrangement would require? But no 
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such extension, however desirable it might be in special cases, 
could be met without a liberal increase in the accommodation now 
frequently afforded in public elementary schools. 

The question of “free schools” forms a part of the subject into 
which time will not permit me to enter, but I have placed in the 
Appendix a table (XI) of the income and expenditure of public 
elementary schools, drawn up so as to show at a glance the amount 
and proportion of the several items as they apply to voluntary and 
school board schools respectively, in contrast with the amount of 
‘school pence;” also a Memorandum (XIV) showing the popula- 
tion under school boards and school attendance committees. 

It is not, however, merely a question of the supply afforded, 
but even more of the adaptation of that supply to the existing 
wants of the population. How many are there who still evade 
school altogether? How far is any provision made outside the 
system, calculated to raise the shiftless poor who hold so doubtful 
and precarious a place in the ranks of self-supporting industries, 
and whose children suffer from their helplessness or neglect? 
What facilities on the other hand are afforded for passing on those 
children to ‘“‘ higher” “technical”? or other special schools, who 
give good reason to believe that they will benefit by the further 
instruction afforded in them; and how far are these facilities 
afforded generally throughout the country ? 

The public elementary schools are for all, even the poorest 
classes; but it does not follow that all children can be indiscrimi- 
nately swept into them, without detriment to the maintenance of 
that good order and discipline which is so essential a part of 
training. Many instances might be cited of most noble work 
done with children apparently of the most hopeless character ; but 
high capacity of this nature is indeed a rare gift, which no system 
can command at will. Have we yet reached all who can be 
reached? In towns we have truant schools for the most incorrigi- 
ble, but it is open to question whether in many cases the severe 
discipline in them inspires more than terror, and whether a longer 
course of suitable training is not necessary for their reclamation. 

11. Some mitigation of the difficulty may be found in the 
extension of teaching on the kindergarten lines, or on such as 
those of the “‘ Sloyd”’ system, which professes to use carpentering 
and other manual work as a means of mental training. The pro- 
minence now given to drawing in all its branches, and “ the graphic 
“method” generally, is a recognition of the principle involved. It 
is agreed that schools should not attempt to teach trades, which 
can only be learnt practically in the workshop, but that those facul- 
ties should be cultivated in children which will hereafter be applic- 
able to whatever industry may be required by the country. 
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The best method of training by means of visible objects (intui- 
tion by inspection) is however comparatively a new problem, while 
the experience of ages has been brought to bear on the traditional 
scholastic methods. But this much we do know :—that all work 
is brainwork, whether called mental or manual, and their con- — 
nection is far too close and subtle for any hard and fast line to be 
drawn between the two. | 

Further, new means must needs be brought into use to meet the 
wider range of education which is now accepted. There are children 
to be taught by no means stupid or unobservant, who seem to be 
hereditarily illiterate, not merely illiterate on account of their 
surroundings. Books and book methods are a puzzle to them, and 
equally so to their associates. Their interest can only be excited 
by reference to objects with which they are familiar, and an appeal 
to those faculties which have already been called into activity. 
Into some schools the methods referred to have already been intro- 
duced, and regarding them I will venture to offer this suggestion, 
which will at all events be practicable in our larger towns: let 
some schools—how many experience only can determine—be 
specially organised throughout on this basis, and thus give to 
parents—or to those who may be their competent advisers—an 
alternative as to the course which is most likely to lead on their 
children to the mastery of the first elements of knowledge. This 
plan might also, I submit, be found to have the further advantage 
of lessening the difficulties of classification which inevitably press 
with special severity on our public elementary schools. | 

12. The data suppled by returns for the whole country could 
not in any case suffice to show where shortcomings are to be found, 
but they do suggest most forcibly, the more fully they are examined, 
that shortcomings there are, which should no longer be overlooked. 
Indeed, it must be kept in mind that the returns now made do not 
even profess to give more than an account of the system as it is 
now formally at work under the Education Department. We have 
as yet no report which throws any adequate light on the state of 
educational affairs which may exist outside the limits to which it 
has hitherto confined its supervision. 

It is no new suggestion that H.M.’s Inspectors should be called 
upon to report fully and in detail on the nature and adequacy of 
the provision made, or in progress, or not made, throughout their 
respective districts, including of course such as might be practi- 
cally available in other districts beyond their own. On such a 
report as this action could be confidently taken, not only to make 
good local deficiencies, but further to provide in due degree such 
special schools as necessarily draw their scholars from a large area 
of population. The Census of 1891 will now very shortly be upon 
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us and it is much to be desired that the Department should be in a 
position to make prompt use of the particulars which it will afford. 

Its returns, among other things, should include further informa- 
tion as to the migratory character of a considerable portion of our 
population—a condition which requires that regard should be had 
to a reasonable degree of uniformity of plan in the instruction 
given in all our primary schools. 

13. If in the foregoing remarks I may appear to have dwelt too 
much on the ‘“‘ lower” side of our educational work, it is not from 
any want of sympathy with its “higher” extension. The direct 
aim of the Education Act of 1870, and the legislation based upon it, 
was to leaven the mass.of the population with a competent amount 
of knowledge, and to raise them mentally and morally by the 
discipline without which no school can possibly be maintained ; but 
the school must above all things be regarded as the preparation for 
the continuous education which must be drawn from the manifold 
experiences of actual life. The religious element was formally 
excluded in so far only as it was found to be in fact one of irrecon- 
cilable strife and discord. Its educational aims, however, far as 
they were above the opinions of the preceding generation, were 
found too low even for the lowest estimate of practical success. 
Gradually and persistently, though by slow degrees, they have 
been raised, especially as regards the qualifications of teachers, 
and the numbers required to carry out the work assigned to them. 
While the “art of teaching” is still regarded as of the highest 
importance, the necessity of a ‘“‘liberal education” is more fully 
recognised on their behalf. The gross fallacy that ill-informed and 
ill-trained teachers were the fitting instructors of dull and ignorant 
children, now lingers only in dark corners of the land. Still this 
great duty remains: while our public elementary schools must keep 
up their touch with all the more advanced ranges of culture on the 
one hand, they mast not be suffered to lose touch with the indus- 
trial school on the other, though, as already intimated (Sec. 10), 
some extension of the latter in a modified form, not of a penal 
character, may be found necessary, where exceptionally “ difficult ”’ 
children may receive that continuous discipline which their cases 
require, but which cannot be afforded in a day school, however ably 
conducted. 

There are many—indeed, the great majority in all classes—who 
will never rise to distinction in life, but who yet constitute the 
great mass of the population whose well-being and well-doing are 
essential to the welfare of the nation; whose judgment, though 
sometimes slow, and liable for a time to be misled, has yet often 
proved to be in the aggregate notably sound and temperate in the 
longrun. LHvyen those who failed to perceive the benefits of popular 
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education, have been brought to recognise its necessity, from the 
conviction that without it we could not hope to maintain our high 
position among the nations of the civilised world. The “staying 
“power” of a country, in the contentions alike of peace or of war, — 
depends upon the condition of the great mass of its population. : 

When I hear at some great school meeting of the success 
which has won prizes or scholarships, or the higher distinction of 
a university degree, I respond with all my heart to the congratula- 
tions offered to both teachers and scholars. But I have too often 
missed the expression of hearty sympathy and appreciation which 
is due to the less conspicuous, but not less arduous, labours of those 
whose self-denying energies have been devoted to save those who 
from lack of knowledge are drifting helplessly into the abysses of 
pauperism, and to raise the great mass of their fellow countrymen ~ 
to a higher level of self-respecting and self-supporting indepen- 
dence. 


14. Teaching Staff.—There has been a steady increase in the 
staff of teachers of all grades during the past six years, particulars 
of which are set forth in some detail in Table VIII; but the 
subject; though technical, is of so much importance, and bears so 
directly on some points now under discussion, that I add some 
explanatory remarks upon it. 

Certificated teachers, though all equally recognised by the 
Education Department, are distinguised in its returns as untrained 
or trained. It will be most convenient to begin by briefly referring 
to the earlier stages of their career. 

(a) Pupils, boys or girls, not less than 14 years old, who have 
satisfactorily passed through the ordinary school course, may be 
engaged by school managers as pupil teachers for a term of four, - 
three, or two years. 

(b) On passing (not before their 18th year) on the last year of 
their engagement a final examination in school, or that for admission 
to a training college, they may be recognised as assistant teachers 
in public elementary schools. 

(c) They may also, if specially recommended by H.M.’s Inspector 
on the ground of practical skill as teachers, be recognised as “ pro- 
‘ visionally certificated teachers in charge of small schools,” up to 
the completion of their twenty-fifth year. 

(d) 'The same recognition is given to— , 

(1) Graduates of any university in the United Kingdom. 

(2) Women over 18 years of age who have passed university 

examinations as under noted.® 


3 The examinations recognised at the present time are:—The Oxford local 
examination for senior students, the Oxford University examination for wonien, the 
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(e) The examination for certificates is open to those— 
Who have been students in residence for not less than 
one year in a training college; 
Or, employed for two years as provisionally certificated 
teachers ; 
Or, served as assistant teachers for at least twelve months 
in inspected schools under certificated teachers ; 
and have obtained a favourable report from H.M.’s Inspector on 
their skill in teaching and reading. 

(f) All teachers, in order finally to obtain their certificates, 
must undergo probation for not less than eighteen months by 
actual service in school. (Code, Art. 62.) 

(g) Candidates, not being students in any training college, 
may at their option take up the papers of first or second year 
students, and a list is published showing the successful candidates, 
whether students or not, which is arranged in three divisions. 
Those placed in the third are not permitted to have pupil teachers 
under them, but may be raised to a higher class on re-examination. 

(h) Candidates before entering upon their course of special 
study in a training college, ‘‘ must sign a declaration that they 
“intend bond fide to adopt and follow the profession of teacher in 
“a public elementary school, or training college, or in the army or 
“navy, or (within Great Britain) in poor law schools, certified 
“industrial or day industrial schools, or certified reformatories.” 
No such obligation is imposed on any other teachers. When 
admitted into a training college the students are termed “ Queen’s 
‘* scholars.” 

(‘) The usaal certificates regarding health, &c., required for 
entrance into any branch of the public service, must also be given. 

(k) Lay persons only are recognised as teachers in day schools, 
but this restriction does not apply to teachers in evening schools. 

These, I think, comprise all the general conditions which must 
be fulfilled in order to enable a teacher to obtain a Government 
certificate. | 

In all other respects the responsibility of selection rests at all 
stages with the managers of schools. 

It will be seen that a very legitimate use is made of the entrance 
examination of the training colleges. The preliminary course, as 
far as regulations can make it so, is the same for both. Of the 
advantages of a course of training no doubts can be entertained, 


Cambridge local examination for senior students, the Cambridge higher local 
examination, the University of London matricuiation examination, the Dublin 
senior examination for women, the Edinburgh local examination for senior certifi. 
cate, the Glasgow local examination for senior certificate, the Aberdeen local 
examination for honours certificate, the St. Andrew’s local examination for senivr 
certificate, the St. Andrew’s LL.A. examination for women. 
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and we are now, I trust, in a fair position to enter upon the compari- 
son between the numbers of untrained and trained teachers. 

15. An analysis of the total increase from 1882 to 1888 throws 
some further light on the nature of the advantage gained during 
this period of six years. The increase in certificated teachers, both 
untrained and trained, has been in the aggregate proportion of 25:7 
per cent., but that of females alone has been about 29 per cent., 
and of males alone 21 per cent. 

But taken separately, the aggregate increase of untrained 
teachers has been 38'4 per cent.; of females alone 43 per cent., 
and males alone 27°3 per cent.; while of those trained the increase 
has been only 183% per cent.; females-in larger proportion than 
males (viz.. 19 to 18 per cent.). Taking however into account the 
far larger number of females, their total proportion of increase is 
at the rate of 68 per cent. untrained, to 32 per cent. trained. The 
increase of males is 40 per cent. not trained to 60 per cent. trained. 

There has also been a large increase in assistant teachers, at the 
rate of 54 per cent. males, and 108 per cent. females, during the 
same period. 

These figures speak for themselves, though I am far from draw- 
ing any hard and fast line between the two descriptions of certifi- 
cated teachers, but while some, though technically ‘‘untrained,” 
may have found means of self culture, or by dint of energy and 
natural aptitude acquired skill and practical experiences of the 
highest order, there are many who are far less favourably placed in 
every respect, and are at a manifest disadvantage in carrying out 
the higher work of their profession. Of fully trained teachers 
about the same proportion have been engaged for the most part, it 
may be presumed, in schools of the higher order, while, of those 
untrained, a far larger proportion of females (78 to 22 males) have, 
during that period, been engaged in schools of more humble 
pretensions. 

The entire teaching staff of our public elementary schools for 
1888 was composed in round numbers of— 


24,200 trained certificated teachers, a little over half being masters, 
20,400 untrained certificated teachers, of whom only 28 per cent. were 
masters, 
19,100 assistants, of whom 27 per cent. only were males, 
29,900 pupil teachers, with about the same proportion of males, 
5,000 female assistants, engaged chiefly in needlework, but aiding gene-. 
rally in school work, who may take the place of pupil teachers, 





98,600 in all. 


Of whom rather more than two-thirds are females—not including 
probationers or monitors—the addition of whom would swell the: 
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total to over 100,0co. This is an increase of a third upon the 
numbers of the aggregate of the staff in 1882, which is on the 
whole satisfactory. Many schools have now more than the minimum 
of teachers required, but not recommended, by the Department. 
This minimum under the code now in force is as follows: the 
numbers substituted in the code proposed for 1889 are added in 
brackets :— 


For each principal certificated teacher.... 60 (60) on average attendance. 
3 additional Sar we 80 (70) 
¥ assistant teacher or provision- 

ally certificated teacher .... TD, 
4 PU Pee CNP 1h conknscosncnacetssceces 40 (30) :; 
i candidate or probationer ......... 20 (20) Chay 


”» 


9) 4 


The number of pupil teachers must not exceed three for the 
principal, and one for each certificated assistant teacher. 

This increase in the strength of the staff will obviate the 
strongest objections which have been taken to the “pupil teacher 
‘“ system.’ Hitherto they have had so much to do as “ teachers,” 
that they have had too little time or energy left to be “ pupils.” 

16. Training Colleges—The number of these institutions is 
_given in the last report of the Education Department as 44; 17 for 
males, 25 for females, and 1 (Homerton) for both sexes; the respec- 
tive number of students being 1,400 and 3,270. Of these colleges 
30 are in connection with the Church of England, 6 with the 
British and Foreign School Society, 2 are Wesleyan, 3 Roman 
Catholic, and 3 are returned as “ undenominational.” 

It further appears from Dr. Fitch’s report, that during the past 
three years, out of the total number of 6,027 teachers who have 
received certificates entitling them to act as school mistresses, 2,772 
(46 per cent.) are trained, and 3,255 (54 per cent.) are untrained. 

Comparing these with the numbers already given (see Table 
VIIT), it will be seen that there is some improvement in the pro- 
portion of trained to untrained mistresses, and the number of female 
students who have passed the examination at the end of the second 
year of training, contrasts favourably with that of the males, viz. :— 





First Second Third 
































1888. Division. | Division. | Division. Failed. pol 

BES a ee oe 274 321 93 ie 688 
Females ..........500.300.-- 320 544, 66 1 931 
594 865 159 1 1,619 





The following summaries of the result of the examination for 
admission into training colleges are suggestive :— 


P2 
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Failed. 





Passed. 
Examined. ; 
"erst Seeond | Third | r 
Class. | Clas) Opa en mae 
Males— 
Pupil teachers ............ 1,727 561 
Non- pupil teachers .... 126 ae se pata uid { 8) 
1,343 — — — — 641 
Females— 
Pupil teachers............ 2,870 } * : 784: 
Non-pupil teachers...| 629 ak 23% (i SOR a eee 447 
3499 a at am <1 1,231 











The comparison between the success of male students and 
acting teachers respectively in the examination for certificates is 
further shown as foilows: of the former none failed, while 34, 53, 
and 13 per cent, passed respectively in the first, second, and third 
class in the first year’s papers, and 39, 50, and 11 per cent. in 
those of the second year; while of the latter a large namber failed 
altogether, and nove passed in the first class, 4 only in the second, 
and g6 in the third class im the first year’s papers, and 5, 33, and 
62 per cent, in the first, second, and third classes respectively in 
those of the second year. Some particulars regarding female 
teachers have already been given. By this test the superiority of 
the students is shown very clearly. It does not, however, directly 
touch the question of practical ability in school keeping. Probably 
the differenee would not be so marked if young teachers in remote 
districts had better opportunities of getting some assistance in 
carrying out a systematic course of study. Many who are unable 
to attempt, or fail to pass into the collegiate course, fall in these 
early stages out of the ranks of teachers. 

The annual average cost per head for instruction, board, and 
permanent establishment charges, varies considerably under 
obviously very different conditions. It ranges for males from 
49/. 128. (Durham) to 7ol. 2s. (Chelsea); averaging 60/. 2s. And 
for females from 34l. 11s. 2d. (Swansea) ; to 61/. 16s. gd. (Wands- 
worth); average 44/. gs. 7d. The lowest cost in England is how- 
ever 351. 7s. 3d. (Hidgehill). 

These institutions have always been largely subsidised by the 
State. Grants to the extent of 10ol. for every master and 7ol. for 
every mistress are placed to the credit of their colleges at the 
completion of the term of probation referred to in para. 14f, but 
the grants are not to exceed two-thirds of the expenditure. 
Advances, however, are made, subject to this general restriction, 
by three annual instalments of 12/. each for males and 8J. for 
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females for all Queen’s scholars in residence, leaving a balance 
only to be ultimately adjusted. (Code, Arts. 128 and 132.) 

The practising schools where students gain experience in the 
practical art of teaching are also favourably reported upon. They 
are subject to examination by the district inspectors in the same 
way as other public elementary schools, and are a most important 
feature in the collegiate system. 

The inspectors of training colleges (Mr. H. HE. Oakley for 
schoolmasters, and Dr. J. G. Fitch for schoolmistresses) are assisted 
in the examination of papers by other inspectors, who are actively 
engaged in the work of school examination. We have thus, from 
their reports, which are quoted at some length, the opinions of 
those who see most of the work of teachers generally, and may 
further gain some insight into their own views as to the scope and 
nature of the instruction whick should be given in public elemen- 
tary schools. Reading between the lines, it is sufficiently evident 
that they are not all quite of the same mind on this subject, nor is 
it at all desirable that they should be so. 

The general reports of the chief inspectors are full of interest. 
Mr. Oakley points out that the colleges “‘are very unequally 
“situated in respect of the attainment of their students at admis- 
“ston; and this should qualify any opinion formed regarding 
their relative merits. He fears “that as a rule students come 
“badly prepared, though perhaps there is a shght improve- 
“ment.” Principals “speak highly of the diligence and good 
“conduct of their students,” and he “has much pleasure in 
“endorsing this statement from his independent observation.” 
He again forcibly calls attention to the importance of good reading 
im all stages. As regards the certificate examination, the detailed 
reports vary; but these and his own inspection of colleges suggest 
to him the general conclusion that “the students work very hard, 
“and greatly improve during their two years’ training. The best 
“of them, those placed in the first division at the final examina- 
“tion, are well prepared for their future work. Those in the 
“ second division are fairly educated for it; but those in the third 
“are as a rule very imperfectly equipped, and are unable to 
“instruct pupil teachers properly.” 

To Dr. Fitch’s report I have already referred as regards the 
increase in trained schoolmistresses. He reports that ‘‘ there is no 
“ material change in the character of the teaching in the coileges, 
“but that there is a steady improvement in the qualifications of 
the teaching staff.” He draws attention to the recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission of 1886 in favour of day training 
colleges to supplement, but not to supersede, the present supply, 
“with a view partly to provide for professional training under 
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“newer and more varied conditions, and partly to diminish the 
‘number of untrained teachers.” He considers that where suffi- 
cient provision could be provided for them, day pupils might be 
admitted into the existing colleges, and add materially to their 
influence and usefulness. The difficulty sometimes alleged that 
their introduction would interfere with the due maintenance of 
discipline, he does not regard as insurmountable, if met by skilful 
administrative arrangements. | 

He favours also the recommendation in the draft code of 1889, 
providing that all acting teachers should be under the same obliga- 
tion as resident students as far as regards their examinations, and 
that all alike, whether from training colleges or not, should not be 
qualified to receive pupil teachers if classed in the third division. 
This is in substantial agreement with the citation from Mr. Oakley’s 
report quoted above, and a reference to the figures just given will 
show the extent to which this disability would operate. 

This report contains also the notes of his visitto America. The 
development of national education in the 42 States which now 
compose the Union, but in which each have independent control of 
their own school systems, affords and will afford very many varied 
experiences, This notice will well repay a careful perusal, both for 
its inherent interest, and the valuable information it affords on topic¢ 
which command the attention of all concerned in educationa 
problems, ; 


17. The Science and Art Department, though the range of its 
action is more widely extended, is very closely associated with 
popular education. There is some difficulty in dealing with the 
figures presented in its report, as many of the returns are made for 
ingland and Wales, Ireland, and the Isle of Man together, while_ 
some very similar work done in Scotland is paid for through 
the department in that country. The conditions under which 
Trish schools are carried on differ so much from those which obtain 
in England and Wales, that it would certainly be desirable to give 
separate summaries for them. 

Instruction is now given by teachers holding certificates from 
this department to over a million of students, the nature of which 
is shown generally by Table XVI in the Appendix, and I shall now 
proceed to give some further particulars of that part of its work 
which is more specially connected with popular education. 

The number of schools, classes, and students thus receiving 
elementary scientific instruction in 1888, shows a steady increase, 
and in the May examinations, 1,386 schools were examined in 
England, 227 in Scotland, and 289 in Ireland: the number coming, 
up for examination being 70,162, an increase of over 11 per cent. 
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on last year; and in addition to these, 3,876 self taught students and 
pupils from classes not entitled to claim payment by results, pre- 
sented themselves; making a total of 74,038 actually examined, 
An average of nearly two papers, each in a separate branch of 
science, were worked by them: 54,715 passed in one or more 
subjects. 

The examinations were held in 1,512 centres in the provinces 
(England, Walés, and Ireland), and 114 in London, attended by a 
considerable increase in the persons under instruction, and a pro- 
portionate increase has been maintained in the work presented. 

_ The payments made on results (exclusive of those to training 
colleges) were 85,562/., as against 84,375/., being on the.average 
for— 


Sand. Le Sahi. 

Each individual student under instruction in 1888... - 15 2 1887-16 4 
PRES CTRGU11) CAC RUIDICCE 2... -n0--.--ceoecersnceseveseoecsacres - 8 8 - 9 - 

» paper worked out at examination 0... cee -12 3 shEIA 2 

See Mividual student examined.........r1.-00..rccrseecsses 1 4 4 I 4 it 


“‘ The disproportionate increase of cost in relation to the large 
“increase of students is due to a slight rise in the standard of 
‘examination, especially in some subjects, e.g., agriculture, which 
“had previously been treated exceptionally leniently; secondly, to 
“a strict enforcement of the rules, limiting the number of sub- 
‘jects on which payment on results may be made for any one 
“student ; and thirdly to the abolition of payment for elementary 
‘“‘ mathematics in the case of pupil teachers.” 

The aim is rather to raise the standard of attainment to an 
adequate level than to draw a large number of students. Here, as 
with ‘‘ specific subjects”? in public elementary schools, we may 
expect a diminution from such a cause, to be followed by a reaction 
in a few years when better instruction is brought to bear on better 
preparation. 

For England and Wales only, the grant paid for science and art 
schools is returned as follows :— 


Science grant 63,300l. Under instruction 83,000 Avge. grant per head 15s. 3d. 
Art 99 3238 OQL. i 63,500 2 Los. 13d. 


95,4001. 146,500 . -- 




















There has also been given during the past year in prizes, 
1,729/. for ‘“‘science;” and 4,974/. for art; together, 6,703/.; in 
grants for supplying apparatus, 2,918/. for science, and 746/. for 
art, together, 3,664. | 

And further, for the encouragement of more advanced study, 
2,900/. have been paid for local scholarship in art, and 3,200/. as 
exhibitions in ‘“‘ science”’ in the form of maintenance allowances of 
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20s. to 35s. a weck. Fees are also paid for free studentships, and 
under certain conditions, 15/. a year is granted to student. pupil 
teachers; in all about 10,000. . 

Drawing is also taught to no less than 806,000 children in 
3,531 public elementary schools in the United Kingdom, under the » 
rules and subject to the examination of the department. 

Of these about 570,000 in 2,900 schools are in England and 
Wales, about 45 per cent. being board schools, specially in the 
manufacturing districts, London and Liverpool. 

The total amount awarded in 1888 to elementary schools for 
grants was 42,000/., against 33.500/. in 1887, of which about 590/. 
were to Ireland and the Isle of Man. The classification in England, 


Wales, and Ireland being— 
Fair. Good. Excellent. Refused. 
_England, Wales, and Ireland, per cent. ........ 36°6 53°4 Orr 0°9=100 


Fair. Good. 


In Scotland, where two grades only are Se 20 70:3 0°7 = 100 


guished, pér Cent: scan chao eee ee 


A long list of these schools is given in detail in the annual 
report, comprising more than 80 pages of closely printed matter. 

A still more important part of this work is carried on in the 
training colleges, in subjects required for the Hlementary School 
Teachers’ Drawing Certificate “D.” The changes made in the 
requirements for this certificate are “the necessary complement | 
‘of alterations now required in elementary schools. The use of 
‘ drawing instruments, drawing to scale, and drawing geometrical 
‘figures, plans, and elevations, now form part of the instruction 
‘“ from the lowest standard to the highest.” 

In 51 training colleges examined in 1888— 


1,613 students took freehand drawing, of whom 695 took first class. 


1549 4 geometrical drawing, of whom 904 passed. 
1,196 is model : 449 took first class. 
1,860 %y perspective ss 1,085 re 
1,648 Fy blackboard drawing from memory, of whom 998 passed. 
319 3 drawing from models with chalk on the blackboard, of 
whom 139 passed. 
257 s drawing in light and shade, 97 passed. 





8,440 examinations. 


the number of individual students being 3,926; the number of 
passes and of first class, as stated above, being together 4,367. 

In addition to these, 1,457 passes were worked by external 
teachers or assistant teachers, of whom 698 passed. These returns, 
however, include 8 Scottish colleges. 

An analysis of the general return for the total grant made by 
this department on payment by results to training colleges, shows— 
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Colleges Examined. Students. Number. Grants Paid, 
£ £ 
Re, In science ............. 2,398 31937 
43 in England and Wales RAL Ue readin suey eadtcncs: 3,069 1,905 
5,467 5,842 
; TR SCleNCe, 2.2.00... 480 606 
8 4, Scotland we... { 5c) SRO eee 857 420 
—— 1,337 1,026 
Total students... 6,804 | 6,868 








_ How far these proportions represent those in which elementary 
drawing has been taken up in the two countries respectively it is 
impossible to say; but I have presented these particulars fully, in 
order to show how much scope and variety there is in the subject 
of drawing as it is now understood. Its practical utility is of the, 
most general character. It is applicable to exposition in schools 
and for the common affairs of life, as well as to the purposes of 
art, of surveying, and of engineering. The “graphic method” 
will instinctively come into use with the ability to apply it with 
facility and accuracy. Rightly used it affords a new language for 
the faculties which it calls into activity, and if on the side of art 
it may be prone to run into the excesses of fancy, the exact 
methods of science will bring it back to those regions of fact 
where even the elements of statistical ‘‘curves”’ have to be duly 
verified. 

I have referred to those points which most directly touch 
elementary schools. It may be interesting to quote the total of 
expenditure for all purposes for the United Kingdom, viz. :— 


£ 
MUXPOMISOS Of AA MINIstratiON — 2..............cecseseececeseserscecens 29,000 
To encourage instruction In SCIENCE oo... eect eens 100,000 
“ BE eet aeeltsetrens Ne eceeisnee and 98,000 
Services common to both science and art .............00060 63,000 


Instruction supported or aided by the State Ags 
Pere A Pais MeparbMent:....5 ccc. ecieisseeeleeslisseovetecee 57 


South Kensington and Bethnal Green Museum......... 86,000 





BEOUM geet cee teicneder it cumkcaeisvexes 434,000 





in all of which our common schools are more or less nearly 
concerned. 


18. (a.) Beyond the range of the public elementary schools 
system, the returns of 1888 contain a record of 336 schools, with an 
average attendance of 12,500, which are examined for certificates of 
efficiency under the Act of 1876. Only 30 per cent. of the teachers 
are certificated, and they are evidently very small schools, as the 
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average attendance per school is barely 40. A memorandum 
regarding them is given in the Appendix (No. [X). The number 
of them is steadily decreasing. 

A brief notice should be made of some other special schools 
which though comparatively small have a distinct character and’ 
are essential to a complete scheme of popular education. (b.) The 
returns of the Local Government Board show that there are nearly 
3°; 009 children, 17,000 boys and 12,700 girls, in “average attend- 

“ance” at Workhouse, Separate Poor Law, and District Schools. In 
306 Unions out of 647 they are sent to the public elementary schools. 
Anything that tends to associate these children with the life of inde- 
pendence around them is much to be desired. In some of these 
schools industrial work is very effectually carried out. In them also 
the half time system has fair play, and it would be well if these ad- 
vantages could be made more generally available. Half-timers in 
a school organised for full time are obviously out of place, and can 
only be tolerated because irregular attendance is now so prevalent, 
that their inclusion is only an aggravation of an ever-present evil, 
but this to a great extent we hope to see remedied ere long. The 
touch which it is so desirable to keep up between public elementary 
schools and those which are far more completely under the control 
of the law, cannot be maintained unless some pains are taken to 
bring their action in this debateable ground into better harmony. 

(c) The numbers returned as boarded out are now over 4,000, 
about one-third under the orders of 1870, outside the unions, and 
two-thirds under those of 1877, within their limits; the total 
number of the class concerned is over 40,000. 

Further powers have been given to guardians by orders of 
1889, extending those of 1870 and 1877, to avail themselves of the 
services of ‘‘ The Association for the Advancement of Boarding Out,” 
and of their certified committees, which lay themselves out to find 
foster homes for orphans and deserted children, and make them- 
selves responsible for their supervision, either without or beyond the 
limits of the union upon which they are chargeable. Much will no 
doubt depend on how far foster parents can be found in a position 
to give employment to such children in home and household work, 
which is indeed the best of training; the schools common to all 
will provide for their more formal education. 

Powers are also more clearly given to guardians to maintain 
their control over boys up to the age of 16, and girls up to 18, who 
have been, deserted by their parents. The safeguards provided 
against the misuse of these powers appear to be well devised and 
adequate, and it is to be hoped that the need of “ pauper schools ” 
will be greatly diminished by the operation of this system. 

(d) The report of the Royal Commission (C. 5781 of 1889) 
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on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb (Deaf Mutes), and Imbeciles 
shows that these also are now coming within the range of popular 
education. The numbers of the blind were given as nearly 23,000 
at the last census, but some are probably omitted. The number 
who lose their sight from accidents in trades, or from ophthalmia, is 
decreasing. The training given is in many cases so efficient as to 
render them independent, and about 58 per cent. follow the trades 
they have learnt; the weaker and less capable however can obtain 
work only at very low wages, and some few only fall into beggary. 
It is with them as with others, the strong overcome the difficulties 
under which they labour, the lower (and except as beggars the 
weaker) are heavily overweighted by their defect. Several school 
boards in different towns have made special provision for them at 
an extra cost of 7/. to 8/. per head, and the appointment of a special 
blind inspector is suggested, who can judge fairly of the work 
which they may be expected to do. 

Of deaf mutes it is more difficult to find out the number, as the 
defect is not discoverable in infancy. It is estimated at about 
35,000, of whom 4,000 to 4,500 should be in schools, which, 
however, contain little over 3,000. Great differences of opinion 
exist as to the best method of teaching them. The three systems 
are (1) the “sign and manual,” which may roughly be described 
as talking with the fingers and by gestures; (2) the pure oral, 
which teaches the pupil to see speech by watching the lips of the 
speaker. The latter is practised with amazing success, and brings 
the learner into full contact with ordinary men, while the tendency 
of the former is to confine the learners to the society of their 
fellow mutes. The third system combines the two. The first is 
easier to learn than the second, and more readily acquired by 
ordinary pupils, but the use of it in a school where both are 
taught is said to relax the efforts of those who with due pains aie 
well able to master the more perfect method. It is recommended 
that the inspector for.this oral method should be chosen from 
those who have no defect of hearing, which is strong testimony 
to its efficiency. A large number of deaf mutes now find employ- 
ment in various handicrafts. The Science and Art Department 
has introduced special modifications into its standards so as to 
render them applicable to the blind and tu deaf mutes. 

For both a capitation grant to the extent of half the extra 
cost, not exceeding 10/., is recommended, and guardians are now 
authorised to incur expenses for these classes either directly or by 
Subscription to special institutions. 

It is difficult to draw a line between the imbecile (not idiots or 
lunatics) and the feeble minded. Some of the latter are found in 
ordinary schools, A long and patient preliminary training in the 
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use of the ordinary senses 1s required for them, and some are so 
far raised by these means as to be able eventually to take their 
part in the ordinary affairs of life. But some special provision, at 
all events in towns, should be made for them in connection with 
our public elementary schools. 

19 (a). Night Schools—In the early days of the Act of 1870 
these were looked upon as places where those who had passed the 
school age entirely untanght might have some opportunity of making 
eood their deficiency. Indeed there was a strong disposition in 
some quarters to make them a substitute for day schools. A 
higher range is now required, some particulars of which will be 
found in Memorandum X in the Appendix. The last report states 
that 980 of these schools had been examimed last year for a grant- 
in-aid. The number on the rolls was over 51,000, about 80 per 
cent. being between the ages of 14 and 20 years. Of these only 
30,400 were presented for examination, and 95°57 per cent. passed 
in reading, 78°62 in writing, and only 54°62 per cent. in arithmetic. 
342 schools only took up any ‘additional subject,” but less than 
two-thirds passed. Bearing in mind what a failure to “pass ” 
means, this cannot be regarded as a very satisfactory result. 

(b.) These schools only very partially supply the want which 
has long been felt for “continuing” schools, as they are aptly 
called, which should carry on, or at least preserve, the modicum of 
knowledge acquired up to the age of 12 or 14 years. The “ Re- 
‘“‘ creative Evening School Association,” which is very influentially 
supported, has been actively engaged for some years past in bring- 
ing this subject before the public. Aecounts of its proceedings 
will be found in its numerous reports, and its recommendations are 
open to discussion. 

Those young people who mean to study in earnest will rather 
resort to such classes as those at the People’s Palace and the Poly- 
technic institutions which are now springing up in different 
quarters. The whole system, if so it can be called, is no doubt at 
present in a crude and transitory state, but I believe that no small 
amount of thoroughly good work is unostentatiously growing up 
throughout the country. We must avoid the error of aiming too 
low. Even if the object is to afford only amusement—and that in 
its degree is a most worthy object—it must be thoroughly good of 
its kind, and nothing good ever comes out of mere dilettante work, 
which may indeed establish popular schools, but will never be able 
to maintain them; and their inefficiency serves only to cumber up 
the road of progress. 

The Reform and Refuge Union publish a list of reformatory 
schools, homes, &c., which provide for about 10,200 children in 
London, and 16,700 in the provinces. 
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The state of the children of the canal boat population, many 
of whom form a class apart, also demands attention, and with the 
prospective increase of inland navigation, this subject is one of 
growing importance. 


20. The Oharity Commission.—The last general return of the 
proceedings of this commission, under the Endowed Schools Act, 
was made on an order of the House of Lords (Lord Fortescue), 
dated August, 1883. It showed that in Hngland and Wales, 
including the metropolis, 580 schemes had been passed, repre- 
senting an annual income of 356,0co/. Sixty-two schemes were in 
abeyance, representing over 111,000/. more; and 656, the income 
of which was given at about 160,000/., had not been dealt with. 

Table XV in the Appendix shows over 121,000/. added to the 
amount of schemes finally approved in 1582-88, but I have not 
been able to trace exactly what portion of these is included in the 
return just referred to. An aggregate of nearly 65,000/. is given 
for and after 1884. It shows also the distinction drawn by the 
commission between first, second, and third grade, and elementary 
schools respectively. But it would be useless to carry on my 
former detailed tabulation for counties and districts, in the face of 
the statement, in the Commissioners’ Report of 1889, of the large 
number of charities which have been exempted from, or escaped 
the inquiries of former commissioners. Their register of ‘ unre- 
‘* ported charities” now amounts to 14,242, of which 428 were 
added in the past year, and this is stillin manuscript. The ‘“ hope” 
that it would be published is expressed in their report of 1884, and 
they can now only add that “ they have caused to be printed a full 
“index of its contents ... which is so arranged as to harmonise 
“ with that to the printed reports of the commission of 1818-37, 
“and if presented to parliament will, they believe, tend to promote 
“the ultimate publication of the intormation comprised in that 
*‘ register, so as to render it available to the public in some form or 
“other...” “One definite step has been taken during the past 
“year towards this end;” and they have been furnished with 
means “ of conducting local inquiries into the present condition of 
“ charitable endowments in the county of Denbigh, with a view to 
“the ultimate publication of the information to be thus acquired.” 
The limited inquiries thus far made appear to justify the anticipa- 
tions of their value. 

Of course only a part of these charities will be applicable 
directly to education. The objects of the commission range from 
the foundation of scholarships in elementary schools, to aid granted 
for securing parks and open spaces, on the manifold advantages of 
which it is needless to dilate. For further particulars of its work 
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I must refer to its annual reports.. It has extended its aid to 
Polytechnic institutions; to the People’s Palace, with its various — 
technical classes and workshops; to colleges for working men and — 
women; to the movement for University extension; and while it 
has arate and commercial instruction chiefly in view, it does not | 
ignore the claims of literature. 

The City and Guclds Institute is a separate institution, but its — 
work will no doubt be brought into due correlation with all that is — 
now in progress in so many different directions. 

One more point I may specially notice. The Charity Commis- 
sioners are always ready to act as ‘“‘bare trustees,” 7.e., to carry out 
strictly the obligations imposed by trust deeds already in force, 
without acquiring or assuming any powers beyond those vested in 
any other trustees. It assumes only their existing responsibilities, 
and thus solves a difficulty which is often severely felt in securing — 
the permanent good management of public funds; and further, but 
again only by due process of law, they are in a position to facilitate 
changes which may hereafter become desirable in order to carry 
out the intentions of the trusts in which they are concerned; and 
these intentions embrace toa large extent provisions specially made 
for the benefit of elementary schools. 

21. The need of medical inspection for schools has been fre- 
quently urged, and of late years we have heard a good deal of 
‘Cover pressure.” It prevails probably to the greatest extent in ~ 
those higher class schools which prepare candidates for competitive 
examinations, but is not the less an error which should be carefully 
guarded against in public elementary schools. It depends however, 
among other things, not only on the subjects taught, but on the 
manner of teaching them. 

A committee of the Psychological section of the British Medical 
Association was appointed in 1888 to inquire into “the physical’ 
“development and brain condition of school children.” It made 
its preliminary report last year, and is now carrying out further’ 
investigations on a larger scale.. There has never yet been an 
opportunity of instituting such an inquiry on so adequate a basis 
as that now afforded by the large aggregation of children in our 
public elementary schools, and the movement deserves hearty 
support on the broadest grounds of public utility. No incon- 
venient interference with the course of school work is entailed by 
the examinations required. For the rest, let sound common sense 
have fair play. No one wants “the doctor ”’ always in the school, 
any more than one wants him always in the house. But not the 
less do we all value his timely advice, and accept those conclusions 
of hygienic science which are founded on a wide range of profes- 
sional observation. It must also be kept in mind that the object 
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is not to find excuses to keep a child away from the school, but on 
the contrary to devise means whereby those who are weighted by 
natural defects may be enabled, without detriment to their mental 
or physical health, to go through the course of instruction which 
is so essential to their well-being in after life. 


22. In conclusion, I must make some reference to the reports of 
the Royal Commission on the Elementary Education Acts, England 
and Wales, 1886, though I can do little more than indicate very 
briefly the nature of its investigations. ‘They present in their final 
report— 

(1.) A series of questions inviting opinions on the Act, code, 
and the administration of public elementary schools, which was 
addressed to the managers of 4,816 voluntary schools and to 
1,101 board schools, under 498 school boards, in the ten counties 
noted below.* Replies were received from 78 per cent. of the 
former and 77 per cent. of the latter, which are elaborately set 
forth in their statistical report. Numerous comments were made, 
but about two-thirds stated generally that they were satisfied with 
the administration of the Act and codes. The inefficiency of com- 
pulsion was a point on which there was a very general agreement, 
but the existing bye-laws, and the recommendations of managers 
and teachers regarding them, differ very widely. Uniformity in 
all respects is neither to be expected nor desired; much depends 
on the efficiency of the provision made for supplementing the work 
of the ordinary schools. The whole subject of compulsion is one 
which calls for reconsideration. 

(2.) A similar circular was sent to the head teachers of schools 
in the twelve districts under noted.® Replies were received from 

2,529 out of 3,130, differing considerably in their tenor. There 
are many free expressions of dissatisfaction at the working of the 
present system. Regarding the personal evidence taken, the final 
report (p. 2) has the following: ‘‘ We have examined in all 
“20 head masters, 9 head mistresses, as well as assistant teachers 
“and ex-teachers of public elementary schools. The remarkable 
“solidary which characterised the testimony offered by these 
“teachers did not fail to strike us. In many instances doubtless 
“ they expressed the views of a large and influential organisation of 
“their proféssional brethren, whose carefully formulated opinions 


* Berkshire, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Gloucester, Kent, Lancashire, Leicester, 
Lincoln, and Stafford. Statistical Report, pp. 12—19 and 55--119; Final 
Report, pp. 400—411. 

5 Yorkshire, W.R., Celees, Greenwich, Southwark, West Ham, Glamorgan, 
Merioneth, Birkenhead, Bedford, Sussex, Wells, Warwickshire. Statistical Report, 
pp. 20—25 and 121—73; Final Report, pp. 412—17. 
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‘had been at an early stage of our inquiry placed in our 
‘* hands.” . 

(3.) A report on drawing and science, founded on the replies 
given to a series of questions submitted to both the ten counties 
and the twelve districts, is also given.® 

(4.) An elaborate statement of the general results of a com- 
parison made between the voluntary and the board schools, with an 
average attendance of (a) less than 300, and (b) more than 300 
children in 125 boroughs and towns; and as between these two 
classes of schools with an average attendance of (a) less than 100, 
and (b) more than 100 in 30 unions. These are referred to 
generally as “selected districts.’”’ 

Also a similar statement drawn from the same returns of towns 
and boroughs for 27 “‘ large,” 23 “‘medium,” and 15 smaller towns ; 
and further from 54 towns where there were no school board 
schools. | 

A condensed abstract of these two investigations will be found 
in Table XIII in the Appendix, which may be further compared 
with the tables drawn from tbe annual returns of-the Hducation 
Department of all the public elementary schools in England and 
Wales, bearing in mind that the summaries of the commission are 
based on the returns of the year 1884-85. 

(5.) Returns regarding 43 training colleges on points specially 
connected with the work of these institutions, which are comprised | 
in a separate volume, No. III. 

(6.) An abstract, also of replies to a series of questions addressed 
regarding various systems of education on the continent, in some of 
our colonies, and in the United States, which does not run to any 
great length. These are termed “foreign returns.’’® 

(7.) A list of the recorded divisions of the commission since 
the commencement of its discussions, which in a succinct form 
throw much light on the nature of the divergent views held by its 
different members.? 

(8.) There is also a great mass of evidence collected in three 
large volumes, published with the earlier formal reports, which 
thus merely reported progress in this direction. They extend over 
a very wide range, and afford ample materials for further investiga- 
tion; but as was stated in the earlier part of this paper, the opinions 
deduced from them by the commissioners differed $0 much on 


6 Statistical Report, pp. 27—31; Final Report, pp. 419—23. 

7 Statistical Report, boroughs, pp. 33—35 and 175—427; Final Report, 
pp. 425—27. Statistical Report, unions, pp. 36 and 37, and 428—87;. Final 
Report, pp. 428 and 429. Statistical Report, large, &c., towns, pp. 39—46; 
Final Report, pp. 431—88. 

8 Statistical Report, pp. 47—53; Final Report, pp. 489—46. 

9 Final Report, pp. 446—48. 
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many important matters, that separate reports were presented by 
them, and on these issue will be joined hereafter.” 

_ (9.) I may here give a short summary, drawn from the Final 
Report (C-IV, p. 71, et seq.), of the constitution of the staf’ of 
imspectors working under the Education Department. 

_ This staff consists of three grades, viz. :— 


12 chief inspectors, each of whom has a district of his own. 
2 in charge of training colleges. 

10 with a general supervision of as many school divisions 
of England and Wales, each comprising ten or 
twelve districts. 

120 inspectors, almost all of whom are in charge of indepen- 

- dent districts. 

30 sub-inspectors. 
152 inspectors’ assistants. 


In addition “21 examiners, all high class university men, are 
“ occupied in the Education Department in examining the reports 
“of the inspectors, in assessing the grants to be paid on these 
“reports, in the revision of papers, and in carrying on, under the 
“supervision of the secretaries, the enormous correspondence of 
“the Department arising out of the administration of the Code 
* and the Acts.” 

The Department (wisely as the commissioners think) declined 
to adopt the suggestion that one of H.M.’s inspectors should be an 
assistant secretary to advise on questions arising out of the work 
of inspection, adding that “there is, however, possibly no reason 
“why a vacancy in the secretariat should not be filled by the 
* appointment of an inspector’y 

All members of the inspecting staff (i.e, H.M.’s inspectors) 
must at the date of their appointment be 25 to 35 years of age, 
are nominated by the Lord President of the Council, and are 
appointed direct to their office, “The only formal qualifications 
“ hitherto exacted for appointment have been a university degree, 
“and, as a rule, a first or second class obtained in honours.” 

Sub-inspectors are recruited entirely out of the assistants, and 
the latter are selected out of the ranks of elementary teachers. 
They must be 30 to 35 years of age at the date of their appoint- 
ment, have taken a first class in the certificate examination after a 
two years’ course of training, and must have been head teachers in 
a public elementary school; a preference being given to those who 
have taken a university degree. 


1 Note at the end of Appendix. Names of the Commissioners appointed. 


Contents of the ten volumes, comprising their reports, evidence, and returns 
in full. 
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23. On some of these points only will I venture to add a few 
closing observations. 

The very large number of different classes in our public 
elementary schools, carried on under diverse conditions in all parts 
of the country, entails a special difficulty in their management, but — 
it is one which cannot be evaded, but must be met by appropriate 
organisation. ‘The great increase of population imposes a higher 
standard of work and of civilisation on the nation at large. There 
are no longer waste places and simple rough work for those who 
will not accept this condition, either at home or in the colonies. 

Much has been said of the superiority of continental schools, 
and we do well to study them; but there are several points to be 
remembered in instituting a comparison with them. Ist. We have 
no such thorough knowledge of these schools, as a whole, as we 
have of our own. Naturally we see their best, and know little of — 
their shortcomings, 2nd. There is the difference in national habits 
and in national characteristics of which we have no reason to be 
ashamed. Self help on our own lines, not government help as on 
theirs, is what we desire to extend and todevelop. 3rd. There is an 
inevitable difference in the way in which the organised work of a 
highly centralised system, and of one which relies upon local and 
individual energy, subject only to adequate supervision on behalf of 
the State, will be inevitably represented. In the former case credit 
will certainly be taken for all methods which are ordained by the — 
ruling authority, and of the success of which it is ex hypothesi 
already fully assured. They work indeed ‘‘under very different 
‘“‘ euarantees from those which would subsist in this country if all 
‘“ voluntary managers were practically secure of a fixed subsidy 
“irrespective of their own contributions, and of the efficiency of 
‘ their schools.” (Report, p. 331.) 

Under our English system far less is taken for granted. Dif- 
ferent expedients, which are undergoing the test of experiment, are 
viewed with a more impartial mind, and those charged with the 
duty of supervision bring a wider range of well tested experience 
to bear upon their recommendations. Outside official circles there 
is a vast amount of local energy and capacity joined with a sense of 
responsibility, which are the highest qualifications for what is most 
truly public service, but in our closely-knit civilisation the strength 
and mobility which these qualities afford must be correlated in 
order to maintain that unity of purpose which is needed to avoid 
waste and confusion, and thus give validity to all practical adap- 
tations of local means to local ends. What is required is the hearty 
co-operation of all who are engaged in the common cause of 
education. 

Many complaints are made of the methods of school examina- 
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tion. The whole problem of examination tests generally is one 
of difficulty, and concerns all classes of society, and especially those 
who seek entry into the public services. The subject is not one 
that is likely to suffer from want of attention. The work is no 
doubt one for which not only high but appropriate qualifications 
should be strictly required ; and as teachers have to be taught the 
art of teaching, so there is a growing feeling that the examiners 
themselves should first be taught the art of examining. 

As to the best method of inspecting and examining public 
elementary schools I will not venture to offer an opinion, but that 
the test applied should be searching and thorough; and extend 
to all classes in them, is absolutely required in the interests of the 
country at large. We cannot forget the evidence of the Newcastle 
commission. The schools were few, and filled from a comparatively 
select class, their teachers were all honourable men, and the reports 
generally were of the most satisfactory kind. Yet a weight of 
evidence which cannot be ignored showed how as a rulé instruc- 
tion was successfully given only to the higher classes m them. 

How far the test of individual examination should affect the 
grant-in-aid may be open to question. It now does so indirectly 
to the extent of nearly 41 per cent. (see Table V1). But that 
there is no need of the careful application of this test to enable 
an inspector to judge how far instruction has been carried on 
throughout any school is a contention which cannot be maintained. 
It was always required in terms, though the wearisome work of 
applying it had become practically a dead letter before part of the 
erant-in-aid was made dependent upon it. No substitute which 
does not entail greater inconvenience, or open wide the door to 
deplorable laxity, has yet been devised. It is, however, quite con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act of 1870, that the teachers’ remunera- 
tion should depend on the amount of the Government grant paid to 
the managers of public elementary schools. 

Every branch of the public service, and indeed also of organised 
private enterprise, is subjected to tests of even greater stringency. 
They are not perfect, nor are they always agreeable, but the 
necessity of them is universally recognised. 

It were well to know what conception of education those have 
in mind who would have us trust entirely to better equipment and 
a@ more advanced curriculum in public elementary schools. Are 
they thinking of the few or of the many? and do their recom- 
mendations duly take in the double duty which devolves upon 
these primary schools? Beyond them, but closely associated with 
them are, and will before long be in greater number, schools of a 
higher grade. The great object at which to aim is to devise the 
pecans by which the early training common to all may be best 
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suited to the future wants of all alike. More advanced and 
specialised training will not suffer from the timely cultivation of 
the simple faculties of observation which first come into activity: 
rather indeed will it benefit in a larger degree by following the 
course which is so clearly indicated by nature. 

Knowing well how many teachers there are whose hearts are in 
their work, I feel assured that this vexed question will be fairly 
met. The wider range of the daily experience of the inspector, the 
more exact. and personal knowledge of the teacher, should form a 
common fund by which both may equally be enriched; and I look 
forward with hope to the time when inspectors and the inspected 
will heartily co-operate in carrying out the great work to which 
they have dedicated their lives. 

The dignity and importance of this work can hardly be over 
estimated. The number of children in our public elementary 
schools is manifold larger than that in all other schools put 
together, but none are more vitally concerned in every step that 
connects them with the higher culture which is open to all endowed 
with the capacity to receive it. Such culture does not ‘ level 
‘men’s wits,” but it does tend to bind together all sections of 
society as the inseparable community of their several interests 1s > 
more fully realised. 
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Ts.—Memorandum of Code of 1882. 
(Applied to schools inspected on or after 3rd April, 1883.) 


The following grants are allowed, subject to the annual inspec- 
tion of H.M.’s Inspectors :— 


To Exper Cuinpren (Paid on the “‘ Average Attendance’’). 


Art. 109. Fixed grant, 4s. 6d. per scholar. 

Merit grant on the ere of H.M.’s Inspector of the school ; if 
as “excellent ” 3s., “good” 2s., “‘fair” 1s. per scholar. 

For singing, if pacent by note, 1s.; if by ear only, 6d. per 
scholar. 
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For needlework, if taught according to schedule, Is. (Girls) j 
per scholar. 

On examination in elementary subjects (the three R’s), on the ~ 
percentage of papers “‘ at the rate of one penny for every unit of ~ 
“ percentage per scholar.”? [See Schedule 1.] . 

[The working of this clause is that if all the scholars passed 
completely, the grant would be 100 pence = 8s. 4d.; 96 per cent. 
would earn 8s.; go per cent. 7s. 6d.; and so on. It is paid © 
BOONE not on the number examined, but on the number in 

“average attendance,”’ | 

On examination on class subjects (not more than Elect of 2s 
or rs. each child, on H.M.’s Inspector’s report on the class exam- 
ination as “good” or “fair.” The class subjects are Hnglish— 
Geography, Hlementary Science, or History—or for girls, Needle- _ 
work, according to 3 Schedule, z.e., on a higher standard than tha ~ 
required for girls in all schools. 

All scholars whose names have been on the register for the last 
twenty-two weeks that the school has been open to be presented 
and examined, unless reasonable excuse be given for exemption. __ 


To Inrants UNDER 7 Years OLD. 


Art. 106.—If taught by a certificated teacher as a separate - 
department, 9s.; 1f taught as a class, 7s. per child. 

For needlework, 1s.; singing by note, 1s.; or ear, 6d. 

Further, a Merit Grant, on the Report of H.M.’s Inspector on 
the school, if as ‘‘ excellent,” 6s.; as “ good,” 48.; as “ fair,” 2s. 

All names on the Registers for the last twenty-two weeks that 
the school has been opened, unless there is a reasonable excuse for 
their absence. 

These several grants are also made on the numbers in “average 
‘‘ attendance,” 


Spreciric SUBJECTS. 


The grant for these subjects remains as before, 4s. per scholar 
on individual examination. These may be taken up only by those 
in the V, VI, and VII standards. None may be presented in any 
school in which, at the last preceding inspection, the percentage in 
elementary subjects was less than 70 per cent. 
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E IlLa.—Showing Number and Percentage of Children of all Ages on the Registers of 
spected Public Elementary Schools according to Ages, in Triennial Periods, for Years 
ding 31st August. 


piled from the Annual Returns (Table 1) of the Education Department. See Table III 





of 1883.) 
[000’s omitted.] 
Infants. Older Scholars. In- 
crease 
a a Total on 
Under 4.| 4-5. | 5—6. | 6—7. | 7—8. | 8—9. | 9—10. }1O—11.}11—12./12—13.] Over 13. 1879. 











eS ee ee 





No. | 128,| 262,| 381,| 436,] 428, | 433,| 424,| 411,| 360,| 279,| 169,] 3,711, 
mage) 3°46 | 7°06 | 10°28} 11°76] 11°53] 11°66] 11°42) 11°07] 9°69) 7°52 | 4°55 LOOM perort 
No. | 185,| 281,| 420,| 478, ] 499,| 490, | 487,| 457,| 415,| 323,] 205,] 4,190, | 12-9 
Mtage | 3°22 | 6°72 | 10°02] 11°42} 11°91] 11°69) 11°61} 10°90} 9°92) 7°71 | 4°88 100 
No. | 187,| 290,| 441, | 503,{ 519, | 527,| 518,| 505,| 446,| 345,| 181,] 4,412,* 18°8 
ntage | 3°09 | 6°58 | 10°00] 11°40} 11°77| 11°95] 11°74] 11°45] Io'11] 7°81 | 4°10 100 

No. | 140,| 308,| 477,| 536,} 541,| 542,| 545,/ 535,| 492,| 372,| 199,] 4,687,*| 26°3 


nage | 2°98 | 6°57 | 10°18) 11°43} 11°54) 11°57| 11°64) 11° 4] 10°49] 7°94 | 4°24 100 























Calculated from 1882 the increase is about 5% per cent. in 1885, and 12 per cent. in 
ws) to 1888. ‘The increase in population being about 8 per cent. in the same period. 

ble 18 in the returns of the Department gives the number for 1885 and 1888 as 4,468,000, 
714,000 respectively. The slight differences arising in the rendering of the accounts is 
1ally distributed as to cause no appreciable difference in the proportions given. 





howing the Ages of Children on the Registers of Inspected Schools; also the. Numbers 
ud Proportion of those in Average Attendance and Present at the Annual Inspection. 


[0007s omitted.] 







Totals all Ages. 






















Total Total 
Infants. 13 and Elder On In Average] Present 
Under 5.| 5 to 7. 7—10. | 10—18. Children. ’ Atten- at Inspec- 
‘ Register. dance. tion.* 








————_— _] —_____ sd ff | 


No. | 416, | 899, |1,315,]1,475,/1,195,| 205, | 2,875, | 4,190, | 3,015, | 3,543, 





sntage| 9°94 | 21°44 | 31°38 [35°21 | 28°53 | 4°88 | 68°62 100 72 84 
No. | 427, | 944, |1,371,]1,564,|1,296,| 181, 3,041, | 4,412, | 3,371, | 3,992, 
entage| 9°67 | 21°40 | 31°07 | 35°46 | 29°37 4°10 68°93 100 46 go 
No. | 448, |1,018, | 1,461,/1,629,/1,399,| 199, 3,226, | 4,687, | 3,615, | 4,233, 


entage O2hr | 21°61 





31°16 | 34°75 | 29°85 4°24 68°84 | 100 ih) go 








All on the registers should be present on the day of examination (Art. 109 ¢) for inspection, 
ess there is a reasonable excuse for their absence.” 

crease on infants, 12°8 per cent.; on older scholars, 12°2 per cent. by the registers; the 
ge attendance of infants appears to have increased in rather the larger proportion. 


a SS SS SSS SSS Sn SS SS SS SRS SSRIS 
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TaBLE LV a.—Showing Number and Proportion of Children over 10 Years Old, 
presented in Standards I to ILL. 


(Continued from Table 20 in Paper of 1883.) 





Total Examined Number Proportion over Proportion of all 
in Standards. over 10 Years. | 10 Years to those Ages Examined in 
under 10 Years 
Examined Standards 
[000’s omitted.] in Standards I—III.|I1V-VI and IV-VII. 


Standards. 








1882 2,119, 1,063, 44°96 p. ent. 28°26 p.cnt. | IV— VI 


85 PREG Tas 1,267, AAO oes 32°90 __,, ik 
"88 2,547, 1,396, 30°60 | 43 87-45, hiv Vil 


= i ht 
eee 


ae ee 





B.—The number of children examined in Standards I to IV over 10 years 
old, for the years 1882, 1885, and 1888, is returned as follows :— 


\ (Continued from Table 2¥F in Paper of 1883.) [000’s omitted in number columns.] 


Standard II. 









Standard I. Standard IIT. Standard IV. 


Over 10. Over 10. Over 10. Over 10. 


Year 
Total. | Num-| Pro- } Total. |Num. Propor- 


Total. |Num-| Propor- 
ber. {portion ber. | tion. 


Total. |Num- Propor- 
ber. | tion. 


ber. | tion. 


Fee oe er ee ee 


1882} 570,| 50,| 8°8 
°85| 486,| 46,| 9°5 
°88) 495,| 38,} 7°6 

















506, | 147, 
580, | 146, 
561, | 124, 








445, |274,*| 60* | 347, | 339,| 97°7 
530, | 802, | 57 | 430, | 420,) 98:0 
537, |290, | 54 481, | 472,| 98°0 





a? 


* These figures were wrongly given in 1883, and are now corrected, 
Over the IV Standard, presentation before 10 years old should properly be the exception. 


- 
se (ee ee 





0.—Showing the Number and the Proportion of Hider Children presented for 
Examination in Elementary Subjects according to the several Standards of 


the Codes. 
[000’s omitted.} 





SUA OAL soscoctess Ms Nis Iil. LV. Me Wap Vil. Total. 


























LS7O Tet NOs 556, | 460, |, 355; 1-281, | Dib sae: 6,* | 1,760, 

Perent.| 37:5 | 267 | 205 | 13:4 OS | 24-1 -O:03 100 

*S2 1. INO. ets 569, | 506, | 445, | 346, | 184, | 68, 10,* | 2,119, ! 

Percnt.| 269 | 23:9 | 209) 164 B27 veh Bit] OS 100... 

785 ie NOs.ins| 486; [ 580,.1 580, | 430, [S240 ore 2h lee BT Ot 
Perent.| 20°4| 244 | 22:4| 18:7 | 100| 38 | 0:09 100 

E587 OLE atts. 496, | 561, | 537, | 481, | 809, | 128, 36, | 2,548, - 

Percnt.| 79:5 | 22:0 | 27:0| 19:0 | 12:4| 50 | 44 100 | 














* Returned as Standard ex VI in Table 14 of the annual returns of the department. - 

Calculated from 1882, the total increase is 12} per cent. in 1885, and 20 per cent. in (six years) to 
1888; the increase in population being about 8 per cent. | 

The larger proportion presented in the higher standards is a fair test of improvement. : 





D.—Memorandum showing the Proportion of those who have Passed completely : 
in Hlementary Subjects according to the Standards of the Codes. . 





. LL <| © Liye] Ped ve VE. ‘| vin @ 


—— —_ 


1879 Passed in all 3 subjects pr. cnt.| 63°30 63°75 | 59°29 5611 | 56°89 57°33 _ 
782 7% Se OO. oo 69°48 | 65°20 57°98 | 60°32 61°41 — 
85 5 = 42°OL 73°83 | 67*05 61:47 | 59°32 63:03 | 69°58 
788 ¥ - 78°75 79°87 | 73°68 66°28 | 65°99 65°07 | 75°or 























Pe: we a aoe ae 


The aggregate passes in the three elementary subjects were :— 
1879. Reading, 87°53; writing, 80°08 ; arithmetic, 73°87 per cent. 
82, ag 93, 89 *22 ” 81°92; ” 77°27 » 
85. » gI “86 ; ” 83 °833 ” 79 "84 2 
88. » 93°45; » — 86°515 2 84°46 5, ~~ [Over. 


: ye ee 
Pee Ee Sr, eee 
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IVu.—Class Subjects. The returns show for— 
1882. (Art. 19, cl and c6). 17,855 departments with 1,879,000 children in 
average attendance, took up one or more of these subjects. 
1888. (Art. 1097.) 20,041 departments, with 2,463,000 children in average 
attendance, took up one subject in 4,242 departments; two subjects in 
11,733 departments ; three subjects in 4,023 departments; four subjects 
in 43 departments. The grant was refused to 787 departments, and 
class subjects not attempted in 2,284 departments. 
On average attendance the increase shown is about 30 per cent. in numbers, 
-and a decided increase also in the subjects taken up. 


TasLe V.—Statement showing the Payments Made under the Mzrit Grant 
Code, Art. 1066 and 1096, for Infants and Older Scholars respectively. 


Note.—1884 is the first complete year in which this grant came fully into 























































































































operation. 
INFANTS. 
oe | Total Number.| Amount | Proportio 
| average | of | °| of Schools ax 
or Classes. Number. Attendance.) Grant. Classes. 
Ss. Pericnt. £ 
4,616 48 221,587 2, 33°0 pon Te 
6,676 46 505,692 4 47°6 101,138 
1,744: 123 215,502 6 12:4 64,650 
974 a8 37,075 Nil A Nil 
, 1884...) 14,010 _ 979,856 — 1000 187,947 
Se £ 
ei 55 149,299 2 22°6 14,930 
6,399 82, 528,748 4 53°2 105,750 
2,563 145 371,594 6 21:4 111,478 
333 47 15,657 Nil 2°8 Nil 
1888....; 12,006 — 1,065,298 — 100°0 Bae ES 
OLDER CHILDREN. 
S. £ 
6,496 87 564,674 I 30:0 28,234 
10,586 Ei2 1,184,900 2; 49°0 118,490 
3,133 146 456,229 3 14°5 68,434 
1,403 46 107,553 Nil 6°5 Nil 
1884...) 21,618 — 2,313,356 — 100:0 215,158 
so £ 
5,300 8a 435,428 I 23°8 21,9771 
11,746 116 1,362,404, 2 52°6 136,240 
4,296 165 708,508 3 19:2 106,276 
983 66 64,777 Nil 4°4, Nil 
1888....| 22,325 — PMS a Wale hed — 100°0 264,287 


The increase for infants is about 8:7 per cent. in number and 174% per cent. 
in amount. 


The increase for older scholars 11*12 per cent. in number and 22°8 per cent. 
in amount. For four years in both cases. 
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Vi.— Abstract exemplifying the Distribution of Annual Grants in Aid. 

Summarised from the Official Reports. z 

f ft P [000’s omitted.] ] 

Total Grant in Aid, for the year 1888............:sesesecsrerecvers 3,201, @ 

SprctaL GRanv for pupil teachers, at 4os. to 60s. (Art. ti 37,7 : 
es to schools in small places (Art. 111) ........ 31,4 

See: 

To Inrant ScHoots (Art. 106)— | 

Claimed on average attendance of 1,065,000— £ Per cent. q 

Fixed grant, 1,016,000 at 9S.*.sccssseoreeereerees 457, 7 

- AQ j;O0 Oly 17 Se ascccscycacsce ameerens 1%; 

Merit grant at 2s., 4s., and 6s.,see Mem. No.9... 291 282, i 


Needlework, 477,000 boys, 499,000 one kes 49 

BETS. Fis vece ii ieeassncaciteoossnsertioatnclenieate skeet ama 4 
Singing 820,000 by note at 1s., 444,000 by ear 6d. 5°3 42, ‘ 
wa ey 7 3 


es) we oT 





100°0 
Average grant 148. 113d. per head. amma 


instruction of infants. 


To OLDER ScHotars (Art. 109)— 
Claimed on average attendance of 1,360,000 boys, 
1,211,000 girls (including about 25,000 honour 
certificates) = 2,571,000— i 


* Accorded only if satisfactory arrangements are made for the special — 
. 

‘i Q 

2 





standards only)— 
On various subjects (see Table VII) 62,000 at 4s. .... 12,4 


For cookery, to classes satisfactorily taught at 4s. .... 8,4 21, | : 
— -— 3,201, 


Per cent. - £ ; 

Fixed grant: at: 45.60. .5....0.0s:sssseevecseteee eam 25°00 579, 
Merit grant at 1s., 2s.,and 3s.,see Mem. No.9 11°40 264, . 
Class subjects, 976,000, at 18. ..s..sescssessessooss } : 4 

2: 35529;000 Ab 2S... duveencosestieee ee 17402, . 
Needlework (girls), 441,000 At 18. sesccssssoeesees OG kaa, | @ 
Singing, 1,530,000 by note at 18., 76,0001. ; : 
1,037,000 by ear 6d., 26,000), = .....sessseerees gk a 3 
Elementary subjects (« three R’s’’) at 884 : : 

per Cent. = 78. 47Us Gusrcideotansisucentecrest tree 40 Sone 4 

: —— 2,314, 

100°00 ; 

Average per head 18s. eo 3 

For SprrcrFic Supsercts (1099 of the Code)— 
On individual examination (V, VI, and VII 7 


a a . 


These grants average 14d. to id. a-head on aggregate school attendance. 
The average of the entire grant is 17s. 74d. per head, subject to deduction — 





for defects in buildings, staff, &c. 2id. 
Net average grant......... 17s. 5d. per head. ; 


Viz., special grants, 69,0001. or 2°15 per cent. To infant schools, 797,000l. or ‘ 
24°90 per cent. To older scholars, 2,314,000l. or 72°30 per cent. For specific — 


subjects, 21,000/. or 0°65 per cent. 


& 
— 
al 

= 
% 


1 
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Vil.—Wumber of Children in Standards V, VI, and VII (1) Examined and (2) 
d in “Specific Subjects.” (Code, Art. 109g and Schedule IV.) Grant 48. for each Pass. 


(Classed according to the numbers by whom they are taken.) 























1 2 3 4, 5 6 
Domestic Animal Mechanics. Saati Magnetism 
Algebra. Economy. : ee rench. and 
Girls. pbreolosy: Scheme A. Scheme B. Electricity. 
Exam- Exam- Exam- Ex- Exam- "| Exam- 
Passed. § . Passed. . Passed. re is Passed.| amin-| Passed. oe. Passed. “eee Passed. 
16 ined. ined. ined. ed. ined. ined, 











5,007|3,098 | 3,244] 2,269 




















| | |] 


987 |15,973 | 21,458|13,676 | 22,85 7|15,589 | 3,174] 2,183} 206 iBrAl 

34.7 16,132 | 19,43 7|12,438 | 20,869|14,168 | 3,527 2,469] 239 | 145 |5,178)/2,871 | 2,864) 2,045 
393 |16,702 | 19,556|12,879 | 18,523|12,957 | 4,844) 3,259| 128 | 82 5,03 813,080 | 2,951| 2,032 
,103 |17,162 | 20,716/14,250 | 17,3 38|12,480 | 6,315 4,267| 33| 28 1 5,519|3,283 | 2,250) 1,648 























448 |18,658 | 20,787|14,840 | 16,940|12,611 | 6,961) 4,777) 331 | 258 | 6,089)4,141 | 1,977 1,388 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. 
—_ 705 a 71°4 — 744] — | 62:2) —| 78 | — | 69 | — | 70 
7 8 : 9 10 ll 12 13 Total 
Principles Euclid Sound, Other Number 
Chemistry. Botany. of and Light, Latin. Subjects of Children 
Agriculture. | Mensuration. | and Heat. Jeers: |Exammed in 
Elementary 
i. | Subjects in 
kam- Exam- Hxam- Exam- Exam-| Pas- | EX- | Pas-} Ex- fe A; 
Passed ees Passed. ay Passed. ast Passed eae Re amin- z amin-|Passed.4 and VII 


ned. ‘| ined. ined, ined. ‘| ined. | sed. | ea. | sed. } ea. Standards 




















047| 684| 2,604|1,828 | 1,859|1,256 | 2,010|1,095 | 1,253] 735] 454 2671 20| 15 | 324,000 

096| 705) 2,415|1,654| 1,481/1,103] 1,269] 756} 1,231] 850] 365 | 22L] 112) 57 | 353,000 

158| 812] 1,992|1,428 | 1,351(1,022]1,247| 769] 1,334] 859] 342 | 224] 414) 286 | 343,000 

488 1,077 | 1,589|1,201] 1,137) S88] 995; 621] 1,158 746 | 363 | 216} 413 | 3802 | 432,0c0 

808 |1,374] 1,598|1,215] 1,151] 830] 1,006} 625] 978 6271371 | 269] 640| 421 | 473,c00 
Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct: Perc: Rewmec: Per et. 


meet | 764 — | 721] — | 62:1] —. 641] — |72°5| — | 65:8 — 





Teen ee nee eee 0000 
tal passes in 1888, 62,0343 grant paid on individual examination. 

s scheme for these examinations was introduced by the Minute of the Education Depart- 
lated 6th March, 1882, and came only into partial operation in 1883. No grant is accorded 
the aggregate passes in elementary subjects amount to not less than 70 per ceut. Only 
in V, VI, and VII Standards can be presented. Not more than two “subjects”? may be 
up. The column (18) “Other Subjects” includes “any other subject sanctioned by the 
rtment, provided that a graduated scheme of teaching is submitted to and approved by 
.s Inspector.” ; 

6 number of individuals therefore will be less than the total, 87,085, examined. Table 17 
‘he number of “scholars individually examined in higher subjects” as in 1884, 66,634; 
66,376; 1886, 64,924; 1887, 66,574; 1888, 69,439, which are approximately applicable. 
okery also is treated as a specific subject. A grant (also 4s.) is paid where approved pro- 
is made for its practical teaching to girls over 12 years old. Art. 1099 IX, and 109% (1887). 
e total amount of these grants is paid on the number in the classes presented. 


€ approximate amounts were as follows :— 
Te aaa eae 














1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
ets as above, including cookery*| 13,246* 14,623® | 11,517 11,661 12,306 
BOLL ODI) cerexacascssereseceneensees: — — 4,905 6,086 8,274 





ie a 16,422 | 16,747 20,580 
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TABLE VIII.—Tracurine Starr. Abstract of Returns showing the Numbers, — 
Sex, and position of those Employed in Public Elementary Schools. 


(Compiled from the Annual Returns of the Education Department.) 















































alt 2 3 
Certificated Teachers. 
Trained. 
Total Trained. 
Less than Two Years. Two Years and Over. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1882...) 1,315 T2046 8,957 8,891 10,272 10,125 
285.ic)> gl 1,153 10,174 10,218 11,287 11,371 
88... 961 938 11,174 T1,110 12,135 12,048 
4 5 | 6 7 
Certificated shinserage Contd. 
Untrained. Assistant Teachers. 
Including Total Certificated. Female 
a few Provisionally Assistants. 
Certificated. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


es | | | | 


1882...) 4,477 | 10,570 | 14,749 | 20,695 3,339 6,732 | 2,603 art. 32¢c 
*85....) 5,026 | 13,022 | 16,313 | 24,393 5,104 | 11,514 | 4,292 ,, 84 
°88....| 5,699 | 14,683 | 17,834 | 26,731 5,152 | 13,994 | 4,972 ,, 84 









































Males. Females. Total. M Meh see a es eA. 
Total certificated teachers, 1882 | 14,749 | 20,695 | 35,444 | 47:6 58:4 = 100 
4 88 | 17,8384 | 26,731 Ad, 565 | 40°0 60°0 = 100 
Increase in .... 1888 | 3,085 6,036 9,121 oo 
Percentage on ’82} 20°9 29°4 25°7 — 
Of these: 
Untrained teachers ....1882| 4,477 | 10,570 | 15,047 |29°7 70°3 = 100 
ss °88| 5,699 | 14,683 | 20,882 |28°0 72:0 = 100 
Increase in .... 1888 | 1,222 4,113 5,335 | —_ 
Percentage on °82| 27°3 43°0 384 ~ 
Males Trained for Females Trained for Total 
cy wi fa ede a Sk [ee Lees 
Under Over Under Over and 
Two Two Total. Two Two Total. 
Years. | Years. Years. | Years. Females. 














Trained teachers, 1882 | 1,315} 8,957 | 10,272] 1,234] 8,891 | 10,125] 20,397 
bs *88| 961] 11,174} 12,185] 988) 11,110 12,048 as 





























Difference .... 1888 |— 354|+ 2,217 |+1,863]— 296 | +2, ae +1, 923 + 3,786 
Percentage on 782 ~ 26°9| + 248 + 184 — 240\+ 25°0 + 19°0 + 18°6 





[Over. 





Lingland and Wales since 1882. 












































1890. | 95 
Taste VITI—Contd. 
Increase. Untrained. Trained. 
Females: ...ic..0c.0. 6,036 4,113 = 68 per cent. | 1,923 = 32 per cent. 
Oo bee 3,085 1,222 = 40 rs 1,863 = 60 Hs 
Assistant Teachers. 
Males. Females. Total. 

Number in 1882 _ ..............00006 3,039 6,732 10,071 

5 ‘i oka Coe RY ee 5,152 13,994 19,146 
Pmcrease in 1888. ...,.........s000 1,813 4,262 9,075 
Percentage on 1882 ................ SY ias} 107°9 90°4 





Pupil Teachers. 
The aggregate numbers (Table 17) given are :— 
1882, 28,285; 1885, 25,750; 1888, 29,901. 
Number of Pupil Teachers serving in 1888 at the end of their 





























(Table 2.4.) 
Yourth | Third | Second | First pe By Be. ied 
Year Year. | Year. Year. Sovelasbiale Yeast 
“Males.........-. eee nosts | 2,090.1 1,747 5,773 7,367 
Females........ 4,750 5s210 5,573 4,381 15,164 19,914 
6,344: 4,146 7,663 6,128 20,937 27,281 





| 





Agreements with pupil teachers may be for two to four years ; 
their renewal on the fourth year affords a presumption that they 
are fitted for and will enter upon the profession of teaching, 
subject to passing their final examination. 

The proportion of the sexes is about 28 males to 72 females. 


Summary of Total School Staf Engaged, 1888 and 1882. 









































| 














Males. Females. Total. 
1888. | 1882. | 1888. | 1882. | 1888. | 1882. 
Teachers, trained ...........05 12,185 | 10,272 112,048 | 10,125 | 24,183 | 20,397 
ss untrained .......... 5,699 | 4,477 114,683 | 10,570 | 20,382 | 15,047 
Total certificated ........ 17,834 | 14,749 | 26,731 | 20,695 | 44,565 | 35,444 
Assistant teachers ..........000. 5,152 | 3,339 113,994 | 6,732 | 19,146 | 10,071 
Pupil teachers (about) ........ 8,400. | 9,000 | 21,500 | 19,000 | 29,900 | 28,000 
Female assistants ............... — — 4,972 | 2,603 4,972 | 2,603 
Probationary candidates 549 131 | 1,269 183 1,818 314 
SE ee iol xs paiisexoavey 31,935 | 27,219 [68,466 | 49,213 [100,401 | 76,432 
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1X.—Memorandum of Schools Examined for “Certificates of Efficiency” 
under the Elementary Education Act of 1876. Sec. 48. 


[From the returns of the Education Department. ] 





[00’s omitted.] 








Number Number of Teachers. 
of Number on Registers. 

Separate Average —$—$$—$—$—$———$$———— 

Depart- Attend: : 

ments. {Under7.| Over 7.| Total. ares Certificated. C ee nel Total. 

1882 418 6,8 14,2 210 15,6 137 300 4.27 

85 3867 12,5 6.3 18,8 13;9 106 pee 5155 371 
°88 336 ne 5,3 16,6 12,5 102 236 338 





The numbers passed in the ‘three R’s” were 8,177, 8,111, and 
7,639 for the three years respectively, but it is not stated in what — 
standard they were examined. 

The total is but little over $ per cent. of the number of 
children in schools earning the grant-in-aid. 

The section of the Act referred to provides that: “‘ The term 
‘certified efficient school’ in this Act means a public elementary 
school, and any workhouse school certified to be efficient by the 
Local Government Board ...and also any elementary school 
which is not conducted for private. profit, and is open at all 
reasonable times to the inspection of Her Majesty’s inspectors, 
and requires the like attendance from its scholars as is required — 
in a public elementary school, and keeps such registers of those 
attendances as may be for the time required by the education 
department, and is certified by the education department to be 
an efficient school.” 
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X.—Memorandum regarding Night Schools. 


Since 1883 the terms on which the grant is given were | 
materially changed. No scholar may be presented in elementary 
subjects in a lower standard than III. 














1885. 1888. Grants. 

Ages on Registers— ; 
Under 14 years ............ 55997 8,473 |) For school opened for 45 hours, 
EA TOLZO 4 Seo nsde secant veneers 32,723 | 40,355 4s. per head 
Cry or cra Meee ioe 2,510 | | For school opened for 60 hours, 

—_——_|—_—— 6s. per head 
Total on registers ........ 40,854 | 51,3838 | - For elementary subjects, for each 


Examined in “3 R’s,” g 30.405 
Standard IIT and V1iI adieu, ™° || For additional, specific, or class 
Average papers in ditto... 16,041 | 28,190 subjects, not exceeding two, 


yh a eae ABs Be oe J for each pass 2s, each 
specific subjects ........ i pitas 9,230 


pass 2s. per head 
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TABLE XTa.— Abstract Summary of Income of Public Elementary Schools 
Inspected for the Annual Grant. 
[000’s omitted.) 





Yor Ten Years, 1879-88. For the Year 1888 only. 


& £ Per cnt. a £ Per ent. 

















1. PLO WINCDIGS © jinssecorsseccveseceeuss 1,529, . 165, 
2. Voluntary contributions .... | 7,387, 746, 
SS SegiG) 148. [—. .91ipk 12°8 
Tesco ates asevaris ca rnieseies 9,408, 15°6 1,232, P7 
Mee OCHeY BOUNCES” — ......0400s0000 161, I’t 80, I'l 
Local sources (other than 4 ; uke 
Bchool pence) ............0.. } F200; dad 118 iver sale 
5. Government grants ............ 24,750,| 410 3,069, 42°9 
43,750,)  72°5 5,292, 44°0 
BMC MOOLDCNCE: <.0..02..p.ceoscpeseres 16,593, 27°65 1,862, 26'0 
60,343,| 100’0 7,154, | 1o00'o 





Analysis of the Above for the Year 1888. 
[000’s omitted. ] 





Numbers National British and 


Roman Board 
and Classification or Church of | Wesleyan. B Heirs ; oe 
Catholic. | (Undenomi- | §chools. 
as above. England. national). 











pect (fdoy, Pret) cee Peet. £1 Pct.) Piet, 


1. Endowments ............ 141, @1, 2, i 18, 3, 
2. Voluntary contri- 

butions ............ \ oes 10: EG; es @L 
Se rr — —— ane a | 1,232, 
4. “Other sources” ....| 30, 3, @1, 6, 40, 


a S| ee __— —s 


Poste 2s fe 20) 4 Bi) GO, %22)| POC. Car (R276, 41 


5. Government grants..| 1,383, 46})114, 48/157, 50] 220, 44 |1,195, 39 


2,186, 71|1384, 56/226, 42] 326, 65 |2,471, 80 


6. School pence ............ B78, § 29 | 104,44) 87, 28) 171, 35°} 621,: 20 


3,014, 100| 288, 100/318, 100|] 497, 100 |8,092, 100 
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XIs.—Abstract Summary of ExpenpDiturRE of Public Elementary Schools 
Inspected for the Annual Grant. 
[000’s omitted.j 








For Ten Years, 1879-88. For the Year 1888 only. 
£ £ 
DMO SLAETON Bard seve seosaeratesave ee 46,954 5,610 
2. Books and apparatus .... 3,676 411 
3. Miscellaneous: . <.......2--5--- 9,734 1,145 
OLEAN. cccovrtedeet teaver 60,364 7,166 : 


Per child 12. 19s. 52d. 


Analysis of the above for the Year 1888. 
[000’s omitted]. 


























National R ts and non 
aud Church oman thers ar 
of ete Catholic. | (Undenomi- Schools. 
England. national). 
£ £ & £ & 
Li Salaviest.neqce ees 2,391, 193, 222 387, 2,416, 
2. Books and apparatus 169, ws, 21, 30,5 Lie 
3. Miscellaneous _........ 466, Eta 72, 78, 497, 
3,026, 240, 325, 495, 3,092, 











Number of scholars a 1,674, 131, 189, 261, 1,398, 


average attendance 
Rate of expenditure 
per scholarin srerage| 12. 16s. 8$d.|10. 16s. 74a}10. 18s. 5d.|10. 188. 73d.|21. 4s. Tid. 


attendance... .ctccc0ce os 








Number of schools in- 
spected (in full) aa eee 





553 909 1,441 4,564 











XII.—Memorandum on “ Building Grants.” 
HNGLAND AND WALES ONLY. 

The amount paid for schools, houses (not including training 
colleges), built, enlarged, or improved, up to the eud of 1871, was 
nearly 1,500,000. Grants were no longer made for this purpose 
after the passing of the Act of 1870, but payments on those 
already made increased the amount by about 270,000/., and the 
account was finally closed in 1882 with a total of 1,767,000. 

These grants were supplemented by subscriptions from the 
promoters for 4,866,o00/., making a final total of 6,63 3,000/. 

Additional accommodation was thus provided for 1,233,000 
children, at the rate of 8 square feet per child, in 5,742 new, 
and 2,643 enlarged schools; and residences for 3,499 teachers. 
See Table No. 2 in returns of the department for 1882. Part IV 
of Appendix to Education Department Report, 1889, gives a list 
of all schools which have received this grant. 


(Corrected from Memorandum 88 in paper of 18883.) 


— | 
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pe XIILa.—From the Reports of the CoMMISSIONERS appointed to Inquire into thc 
Hlementary Education Acts. 


Condensed abstract of returns from 155 selected districts, viz. :— 


_ A. 125 boroughs and towns. Schools over or under 300 in average attendance. 
B. 30 unions. Schools over or under too in average attendance. 













































































































































































Total His ee Grant Total Cost poate 
Schools. | Average se ae per Head. [000s 
Attendance | Schools. omitted.] 
A. Towns. No. Sew: Sheds 
jols less than 300 a.a.— 
oluntary schools ........... 954, 170 915 T6004 34 3% 162, 
shool board schools ........ 209 178 194 [fas AZ 12 eee 
T. 1,163] av. 171./-T. 1,109Jav. 16 34 |av. 35 103 199, 
01s more than 300 a.a.— | ———— | | —__ | —-- 
oluntary schools ........... 737 510 719 yh ces 30 -% 376, 
-hool board schools ....... 462 696 435 1S eset 39 3 B20. 
251,199) av. 582 |T.1,154\av.17 92 lav.36 43 697, 
B. Untons. | ———_}———_ |- a 
g0ls less than 100 a.a.— 
oluntary schools  ............ 482 Ba 474, 16 -¢ 39 112 2 
shool board schools ........ 97 63 OL 16). 33 39-1 6, 
aby es AV s6On Loo |aV.16) 1% \lay.39 — a 
vols more than 100 a.a.— | —-—— | ——_| wen 
voluntary schools ............ 301 225 301 Tomes? Sag 67, 
thool board schools ....... 107 2.58 104 17 -+$ 33 8k 23; 
T. 408 | av. 234 | T. 405 jav.16 7% jav.33 9 Ge 
Total all schools ........ 3,349 os 3,233 — _- 1,024, 
eehoels Percentage of Passes and Grants, 
as ? 
Above. | aiomon. | Merit Grant per Cent. English, rite 
tary 
ae a oe Fair. |Good. Bi a ES: aS en Paidsl 
A. Towns. 
001s under 300 a.a.— 
oluntary schools ........ aoe — 83 S11 40 ere io. 16gO: soo. We a9) |) O41 46 
school board schools....| — | 194 87 20°| 48 | 28 | 4727] 68] 5798] 2 
o0ls over 300 a.a.— 
oluntary schools ........ 719| — 86 Tec WesOnueoi load ray = 44 98.4, 2 
chool board schools....| — | 435 89 Tey OU 3 yep LP zaier course ego |r 
B. Untons. 
ools under 300 a.a.— 
oluntary schools ........ A474, | — 79 36 | 4381-8) 10 } 47 | 40°). 13:1 90 | 10 
chool board schools .... |. — gI 83 4o | 44] 11 | 5939) 53 | 8] 96] 4 
pols over 300 a.a.— 
oluntary schools ........ 301}; — 84 26°) 58 | 16 Dp ME2GU TODS Bit GD 5 
chool board schools... | — | 104 87 BOL S2 i tazgy Pel itso Gbile Beh 99 I 
OLA (35233) ss... 2,409 | 824 — — | — |] — | —F-—-|]—|—-Ii- le 


a SRS Sc SS SE SS ES RS SEES SS TE 
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XIITz.—Condensed abstract of returns from the rolls in all 
public elementary schools in— 


27 large towns, each over 10,000 children. 
23 medium towns, each under 10,000 and over 3,000 children. 

15 smaller 3,000 (least school board school, 984). 

21 towns (no cohook board), each over 3,000. 

zie} under 3,000. 


Se aba 


2) 9? " 3? 


119 (comprised in the 125 boroughs and towns, Table 4). 





























Average Average School | Average Size Average 
Numbers Voluntary Size Attendance on 
as Above Schools of School | to Number eos Average ee 
i } ; (a. a.). on Rolls. | Schools. | Attendance. | om Rolls. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
1 804 369 75 464 613 77 
2 218 287 78 140 395 a4 
3 53 239 79 37 24.4, 49 
1,075 
4, 365 ei: 75 
5 232 204 rel 
Total (2,313) | 1,672 schools 641 ag 


Average HR PUREE of “ Merit Grant” and Grant for English on the 


above Schools. 

















Percentage of Grants. 
































Merit Grant per Cent, English, per Cent. | Number 
Districts as Above. Rolls, 
Excel- Refused 
Fair. |Good. Refused. 2s or not [000’s 
lent. Taken. | omitted.] 

General— 
1,672 voluntary schools....| 25 | 52 | 20 3 65 8 699, 

641 school board schools; 14 | 51 | 34 I 75 6 452, 
=1,151, 

27 large towns— ————— ae 
804 voluntary schools ....| 24 | 53 | 20 3 67 8 394, am 
464 school board schools..| 12 | 51 | 386 I 80 3 369, ia 

23 medium towns— ee : 
218 voluntary schools ....| 24 | 53 | 19 4 56 | 18 80, 
140 school board schools..| 22 | 47 | 29 2, 26 | 333 725. 

15 smaller towns— SS ee 
53 voluntary schools........ 24 | 46 | 28 Z G9: lak 16, 

37 school board schools....,) 12 | 54 | 28 6 79 | 10 124 

21 towns— | J | | — ] —__—_—-_| 
365 voluntary schools 24/51 | 22 3 sted ieey =! 148, i 
No school board schools...) — | — | — —- —_—;j;— — 4 

33 towns— a | | ft |! : 
232 voluntary schools ....) 20 | 51 | 26 3 AO | LD 60, 
No school board schools...) — | — | — — —|— — ; 

==1, 1515 3 
r 
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27 Lara Towns (not less than 10,000 children on the rolls in all public 
elementary schools). Population 4,355,566 in 1881. 


Liverpool 
Bradford 
Leicester 
Sunderland 
Brighton 
Middlesboro’ 


Manchester 
Nottingham 
Newcastle 
Swansea 
Norwich 
Walsall 


Birmingham | Leeds 


Bristol 
Bolton 
Derby 


Hull 
Oldham 


Sheffield 
West Ham 
Portsmouth 


Wolverhamp- Huddersfield | Cardiff 
South Shields | Plymouth 


ton 


23 Merpium Towns (less than 10,000 and more than 3,000 on rolls as above). 
Population 863,676 in 1881. 


Burton-on- 
Trent 
Stoke-upon- 
Trent 
King’s Norton 
Carlisle 


Luton 


Southampton 


Ipswich 
Darlington 
Scarborough 
Leamington 


Hedworth, 
Monkton, 


and Jarrow 


Tynemouth 
Worcester 


Gt. Grimsby 


Swindon 
Reading 
Coventry 
Bath 
Exeter 


Dudley 


Great Yar- 
mouth 


Wakefield 


Kiddermin- 
ster 


15 SmatteR Towns (less than 3,000 on the rolls of all,schools as above). 
Population 161,597 in 1881. 


Newark 
Loughboro’ 
Carnarvon 





Chesterfield 
Carmarthen 
Penrith 





Folkestone 
Hickley 
Bideford 


21 Towns (more than 3,000 on rolls as above. 
Population 823,378 in 1881. 


Preston 
Wigan 
Chester 
Dukinfield 
Birkenhead 


Warrington 
Oxford 
Colchester 
Stock port 


Ashton 
Maidstone 
Bilston 
Burnley 


33 Towns (less than 3,000 on rolls as above. 
Population 370,318 in 1881. 


Bishop Auck- 
land 
Bedford 
Winchester 
Frome 
Worthing 
Devizes 
Dunstable 


119 


Tunbridge 
Wells 
Oldbury 
Kendal 
Trowbridge 
Newbury 


Chippenham 


Alston 


Pp. 39—-46, “Statistical Report.” 





Eastbourne 
Taunton 
Boston 
Maidenhead 
Beverley 
Witney 
Presteign 
Chatham 








Ilkestone 
Tiverton 
Haverfordwest 


Lincoln 
Crewe 
Torquay 
York 


Bury St. Ed- 
mond 

Barnstaple 

Rugby 

Chichester 

Barnard Cas- 
tle 

Leek 








Bromsgrove 
Retford 
Llanidloes 


No board schools). 


Accrington 
Doncaster 
Glossop 
Stafford 


No board schools). 


Salisbury 
Worksop 
Pontefract 
Malvern 


Clevedon 


‘Final Report,” pp. 431 ~88. 
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XITIp.—Comparing these with the index, p. 176, “ Statistical 
“‘ Report,” it appears that of these 119 towns there are in— 





Schoo] Board 
and Voluntary Schools. 











“Large.” | “ Medium.” 

Pv WanOAS ISO scoicecreeeret 4, - - 
2 «ODOSNITON | Greece ee: ereae = - = 
B2uy- OF ESHINOM (oth .cec tats 6 2, = 
AL Durhami.)..caftoscccteeen 3 p} - 
Ho Stetrordshire s:cecnesess 2 3 ~ 
6. Warwickshire ............ 1 2 - 
Me DOrbVSir Ones. e i - 2 
8. Leicestershire ............ 1 ~ 2 
9. Nottinghamshire ........ 1 - 2 
10.; Bedfordshire. -e oe - I ~ 
Li Berksliveiac..:,cio-ctecs - I - 
12. Somersetshire ............ a I _ 
Lo) Devonshireyer..cce.0) 1 I 2 
14: Wiltshire +..i0.:..6.t8e22- - I te 
15. Worcestershire ............ = 3 i 
1G. sHampshire “1.1. szatece L I = 
17. -Oxfordshiremc. 2s - - - 
18. Sussex and Kent ........ 1 - 1 
19. Eastern counties ........ 2 3 - 
40.2 Northerniaw. ae ese ~ 2 1 
ZL  WBLCS seaseetuercteeteacic ear: 2 - 4 

Towns and boroughs.... 27 23 15 


“* Smaller.” 


Voluntary Schools 
(no School Board Schools). - 


Over 3,000. |Under 3,000. 





5 a, 
2 

- 2 
2 1 
- i 
I ae 
- af 
~ 2 
= 2 
- 3 
1 1 
_ + 
- 2 
- 1 
I 1 
I 5 
Zz 2 
~ 2 
- 1 
Pat 33 


SS 


The 30 “typical and other” unions are situated in the under- 


noted counties :— 





Unions. Unions. 

Cheshite acer: I Bucks scence I 
Salopt.20. cna eae I Hants fining ee I 
Durkam:..ce eee I FUSSOX \ccptretecaccentee RE I 
SOLKWING Hite eee 2 Herttordisiee ee 1 

sat, GN. Send) ea, eae Warwick vnc: I 
Northumberland .... 1 NUSSEN ate I 
Anglesea... 1 North Devon ........ 1 
UTROY ar. esses I Cornwall® 30 ansaes 2 
URGE. TA A iy oe ne 1 Lincolnshire ..........:. 2 


Unions. 
Wiltshire .mxgccssen 1 
Kent. 23: nee eee I 
Herefordshire ........ I 
IN orto ls: teen 2 
South Wales............ 1 
Lancashire | ..........+. I 
Leicestershire ........ I 
Merionethshire........ I 


In all 30 unions in 26 counties. (“ Statistical Report,” p. 177.) 


[Over 
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XIII r.—For the purpose of comparison (A, Col. 5) the total number of schools 
inspected, the number and rate of expenditure per scholar in average attendance 
as given in the returns of the Education Department, is subjoined for the year 

1885, the years 1884-85 being those referred to in the above summaries. 


























Average Rate of Expenditure. 
Schools. ire 

omitted.] 1885. 1888. 
: ; Se Vee eset 820.0. 
National Society and Church 7 i. 
of England Schools ............ oe oat WADA See Me 
Oh oceeicievcenessenesssseegsecee 556 129, TOT Geert shone 

OMAN Catholic. ......0c:.ce000.s0000 850 174, TIS eu, & 
CCF ooo e2 fev ssesvatorenvvecejooace 1,479 Dee Lil7, A 118, 72 
PETS GMOOIS ..-555.c0ce-vecoeocseuterses 4,301 1195, ee OA V2 Ueda ae 
BSUPOWOETY 22... re-cseeceeene 19,020 5.300, AL lores) STuit Oo) west 





TABLE XI V.—Population under ScHoot Boarps and ScHoor 
ATTENDANCE Committees. England and Wales. 


(Report of Education Department.) 





Population (1881). 














ScHoor Boarps. 
[000’s omitted.] 
Number. 
In England........ TOM CONGON): .isseecsecsscsscvesssees — — 3,854, 
Se Nh Necsus Paz — In boroughs) ...3,....0.0..00... 7,135, — 
P 7,385, 
Cy UNE eee — 19 oy ly Mae ery — 250, 
», England........ 1,811 — For 2,504 parishes _........ AsA4Oy 4 ==) | 
f 5,195, 
SR ae — DS ie LOS. nee ae ae — 755, 
Total ........ 1,954 307 = 2,255 16,414, 


In England........ Bromo IT DOLOULIIS .....s.cor0seearn0>: 1,640, — 
; 1,680, 
PR ILOS cccasoctarns — 9 S eMlin. clan dfs deters — 40, 
», Lngland....,... 42, —  ,, urbansanitary districts) 799, — } : 
‘99, 
Bt WY QLES..ccconveses — Be LV (01 Chat) Sl z sasecy bcpeeckatactdedens — — 
7, ngland........ Pera LYE UNIONS © 5.......0ccrnpseoceror es 6,766, — 
7,082, 


” Wales oreo eeveeces aay 43 Cy OOOO OOOO Loon ST 876, J 


BETCALL Shectss mez OA = 946 9,561, 
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Taste XVa.—Cuarity Commission : Hndowed Schools. Summary of 
Scuemes Published, Submitted, and Approved. 













Submitted to 
Education 
Department. 


Draft Published 
by 


Approved by Her Majesty. 
Commission. 





Years. 


























Laid before. | noite el Total | Total 
Number.} Amount. {Number.| Amount. Parliament: (= melee Nera nee 
Parliament. 
£ “£ 

1882 32: | 16,053 39 52 41,589 
783...1 S84. |20;786 19 26 15,037 
A. |n Oe pyle E22 22 25 12,328 
555 clue Lammnay eae 15 16 4,337 
°86....| 33 | 18,906 26 29 16,257 
787...) 28) 163699 31 33 20,069 
788....| 27 6,403 25 27 11,331 





177 208 | 121,448 





B.—Summary of Schools Regulated by Schemes under the Endowed 
Schools Act. Classified by Gracdes.* 








Schemes Submitted by aie pac ae Pane | 
Findowed Sehools Connies: ; 
sioners, up to 1877 s........... \ oe es = 93 
Charity Commissioners, up to 
1888 taclasive tenascin } ge ah a * we 
82 208 170 263 








* The distinction between the various grades of schools depends generally 
upon the character of the education prescribed in the seheme, the rate of fee 
payable, and the age at which the scholars leave the school— 

.g. A school in which a complete classical or an advanced modern education 
is given with a minimum fee of about 10/. a year and a leaving age of 19, would 
be termed a school of the first grade. 

A school of the second grade would be one in which the main object of the 
teaching would not be so completely classical, in which the minimum fee would 
be about 5/. a year, the leaving age 17. : 

A school of the third grade would be one in which little or no classics are 
taught, where the minimum fee would be about 3/. a year, and the leaving 
age 15. 

The elemevtary schools are all constituted public elementary schools within 
the meaning of the Elementary Education Act, 1870. 
SSSI TT ISIRUn 
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TaBLE XVI.—SciENcE and Art Department. 


The following table taken from their report for 1889, gives 
in concise form the total number of persons receiving instruction 
in the years 1879 and 1888 respectively, from teachers holding 
‘certificates granted by this department, viz., in— 























1879. 1888. 

Elementary PE CN Acree asin sdpsnsncy-ransanne oonsonsarnsosneen’ 725,129 806,048 

Training colleges for elementary ear Peeve iat nee 4.099 
aie fon aseaea sco ge oon noe >esiessecese ; 

Training colleges for elementary school \ PES ee 3,608 3,927 

RM NY Sie ee cvedeladetoneect casesa'es cotsecedoese 

RA as risa yaca-by acnuzy'cosbsip cdnovadconnossavesdensapsecsenses 59,519 112,808 

BeMPOI OL ATL aNd Art Classes ...........c.csrerrsosercceeesersenss 58,584 77,364 

penool teachers in training colleges..........0c/...scscceccsosrseseees 252 302 

Art teachers in training colleges and national scholars... 52 66 

Belen 12h aii asscdace 4,504 3,876 

ened but not aided ee ence Ned tenses 7,981 3,106 

SOTO: ROE ae SOP 67,492 121,085 

ie “igh es ey. 793,444 | 890,511 

Total (United Kingdom)................ 862,936 | 1,011,596 





Note.—List of Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Hlementary Education Acts, England and Wales :— 


*Viscount Cross, G.C.B., Chairman. +Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
_ *Cardinal Manning. +Sir B. Samuelson, Bart., M.P. 
— *The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. *The Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
Appointed 1887, in place of Mr. | t+R. W. Dale, Esq., LL.D. 
B. C. Molloy. *The Rev. Canon Gregory. 
*Karl Harrowby. ihe ORES Canon B. F. Smith. 
*Karl Beauchamp. aa Th hs T. D. C. Moore. 
*Bishop of London. *C. H. Alderson, Esq. 
*Lord Norton, K.C.M.G. *J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
*Right Hon. Sir F. R. Sandford, +S. G. Buxton, Esq., M.P. 
K.C.B. trl. E. Heller, Esq. 
t7The Hon. Lyulph Stanley *S. Rathbone, Esq. 


Appointed 1886, in place of the | ty+Henry Richard, Esq. 
Right Hon. A, J. Mundella. trGeorge Shipton, Esq. 


* Fifteen signed the majority report. 
+ Eight A: minority ,, 
ft Five os special report on various matters in detail. 


Note.—The ten volumes of the reports are numbered and dated 
as follows :— 


Formal Report. Sylabus of points of inquiry and 


C-4863. 1886. 

ee sf evidence at length. 
C-5329. 788. Digest of Evidence, 
C—5329-I, °88. Index to ditto. 
C—5485. 788. Final Report. 


C—5485-I, *88. Foreign Returns. 
C-5485-II. ’88. Statistical Report. 
C—5485-III, ’88. Report, &c., from Training Colleges. 
eae ‘5 Appendix to Final Report: on Religious Teaching in 
os a 88. | School Board Schools. 
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Discussion on Mr. Rowand HAmIuton’s PAPER. 


Dr. J. G. Firce offered his testimony to the extremely valuable 
and painstaking nature of Mr. Hamilton’s investigations. That 
gentleman had taken a very large subject, and had made the most 
diligent investigations into it. He (Dr. Fitch) as an old red tape 
official, who had spent much of his life in the midst of the phenomena 
described in the paper, was very much struck with the singular 
accuracy and skill with which the figures had been dealt with. He 
was unable to put his finger on a single fallacy in reasoning, or a 
single inaccuracy in the manipulation of the figures. The paper 
was an historical document, and anyone who wished to know what 
was the present condition of elementary and higher education, what 
point had been reached in our progress, what were the problems 
that yet remained to be solved, and what were the various steps by 
which our present success had been attained, could not do better 
than take the paper and put it by him for permanent reference. If 
he might be forgiven one criticism of a purely verbal kind, he would 
say that “The Schools Enquiry Commission’ was not technically 
the name of the commission from which the quotations were made. 
The ‘* Schools Enquiry Commission ” was the commission of 1864, 
over which Lord Taunton presided, and which had for its chief 
subject of investigation the Hndowed Grammar Schools, and the 
condition of secondary instruction throughout the country. He 
(Dr. Fitch) served as one of the Assistant Commissioners under 
that commission nearly twenty years ago. The title of the much 
more recent commission, to which Mr. Hamilton had so often 
referred, was the Royal Commission on the Education Acts. Lord 
Cross presided over it, and its report was presented to Parliament 
in 1888. Mr. Hamilton’s paper would be used for future reference, 
and it was therefore as well to be careful as to the terminology 
employed. He congratulated the Society on having received and 
placed on record in its transactions, from one of its members, a 
paper so full of suggestion, and so extremely clear and accurate in. 
its statements. 


Rev. J. J. Coxueap, M.A., felt very grateful to the writer of 
the paper for putting such interesting facts so lucidly before the 
meeting. The statistics of children inside the schools were of 
course easy to get at, though not easy to master as they had been 
by Mr. Hamilton, but it was difficult to arrive at the figures in 
respect of those children who unfortunately to some extent were 
still outside the schools. A's he happened to be the Chairman of 
the bye-laws committee of the London School Board, he took great 
interest in the matter, and so far as the metropolis was concerned, 
he was able to speak from personal experience of the difficulty of : 
arriving at accurate statistics with reference to those children who 
were not at present on the rolls of elementary schools. Those 
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figures were of very great importance, because they really repre- 
sented that fringe of absolutely illiterate and uneducated humanity 
which was a source of so much danger to the community at large. 
He was glad to see in the paper a reference to the report of the 
- Registrar-General, because his experience in London was that they 
did not have so much co-operation with the department of the 
Registrar-General as it would be desirable that they should have. 
There was no doubt on the part of the population a considerable 
amount of hostility towards the compulsory clauses of school 
boards. Therefore, as the Registrar-General was anxious to get his 
figures as accurate as possible, he did not hke to put an obstacle in 
his own way by seeming to ally himself with the education officers 
throughout the country. (The Chairman said they were not able 
to go beyond the purview of the Act of Parliament, which confined 
them to certain things.) Rev. Mr. Coxhead said he was not find- 
ing fault with the officials, but only calling attention to the facts. 
(The Chairman said the criticism was rather directed to Parlia- 
ment.) Rev. Mr. Coxhead said it might be quite possible before 
1891 for the Act of Parliament to be so extended as to make it 
applicable to the educational interests of the country. He thought 
it desirable that the Registrar-General should require a return in 
every case from every family of the children of school age, and as 
to whether they attended school or not. If that were done, accu- 
racy of statistics with reference to the educated and uneducated 
part of the community could be arrived at. As a matter of fact, 
every year the London School Board did attempt to obtain an 
accurate return of the children of school age throughout the 
metropolis, taking children between 3 and 14, and the figures 
so obtained were contrasted with the theoretical figures of the 
returns of the Registrar-General. He was glad to say that year 
by year the London School Board had been able to reach a closer 
approximation to the theoretical figures of the returns of the 
Registrar-General, so that at present there was only a difference 
of 3 per cent. It was of the utmost importance that school atten- 
dance committees should be able to have an accurate return of all 
the children within the school age. There was another element of 
uncertainty as to the number of children who ought to be at school, 
arising from the fact that it was generally calculated that children 
ought to be at school between the ages of 3 and 13, but as a 
matter of fact school boards were not able to bring compulsion 
to bear upon children between 3 and 5. The writer of the 
paper admitted that the fact of there being nearly a million 
places in excess, would seem to show that generally speaking the 
accommodation was equal to the number of children who ought 
to be at school. But the difficulty arose from the want of an 
accurate figure as to the number of children between 3 and 5 who 
ought to be at school. It was interesting to note that practically 
the proportion of children remained nearly the same during the 
whole fifteen or sixteen years that the calculation had been made. 
He thought he detected in the closing remarks of the paper a 
slight difference of opinion between the writer and those who held 
the general view with regard to payment by results; but he was 
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glad to find that they were warned against the very great danger — 
of allowing schools to assess their own educational value. He was 
one of those who thoroughly believed in inspectors, and he hoped 
that the educated public opinion of the country would support the 
inspectors in their arduous work. If the public money was to be™ 
well expended, and the education of the children well carried on, 
outside inspection must be thoroughly supported by public opinion. — 
It was for that reason that there should be an entente cordiale 
between the inspectors and the inspected, which would be promoted 
if there was a strong public opinion that public money must not be 
spent unless there was proper and satisfactory inspection. 


Sir R. W. Rawson said in reference to the remarks of the last 
speaker, implying reluctance on the part of the Registrar-General 
to furnish information to the School Board, he would venture, in 
the absence of Dr. Ogle and Mr. Humphreys, to say that if it was 
in their power to give the information they would give it. Their 
reluctance arose, he believed, from the fact that the figures they 
could give might be misleading. The Registrar-General believed 
that up to the age of 5 he could give some tolerably correct infor- 
mation with regard to the ages of children, but beyond 5 he would 
not venture to claim correctness for his figures in any but quin- 
quennial periods. The figures also of a census taken several years 
ago would furnish very misleading information. Mr. Hamilton 
rather seemed to depreciate the efforts of the Recreative Hvening 
School Association. The idea of the Association was to make the 
evening instruction for young people from 12 to 14 or 15 attrac- 
tive, but not simply to give them recreation. The two points in 
which there was really “ recreation’? were the musical drill, and 
the exhibition of objects of natural science and historical and 
geographical studies shown by the lantern. The aim was to give 
the children a love for knowledge. The Association had existed 
for about five years, and had already about 7,000 children, 6co- 
volunteer teachers, and about 160 schools. The young people were 
not of an age to be admitted to such places as the People’s Palace, 
and the Recreative Evening School Association filled up the gap 
between the school age and the age at which admittance was 
permitted to the polytechnic schools, and helped to qualify its 
pupils to make the best use of the latter. 


Mr. T. H. Exxiorr said that one of the most satisfactory 
features of the statistics given in the Appendix to the paper was, 
that although at every age there had been an actual numerical 
increase of children attending school, yet the larger increase by far 
was manifested in those ages when children could most appreciate 
the lessons taught to them at each age. Between 4 and 13 there 
had been an increase in the number of children on the registers, 
but there had been a positive reduction in the percentage of 
children in school attendance at the younger ages as compared with 
the total number on the registers. The infants under 4 years of 
age had increased from 128,000 in 1879 to 140,000 in 1888, but the 
percentage as compared with the whole number of children at 
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school had decreased from 3°46 per cent. to 2°98 per cent. There 
was also a similar decrease between the ages of 4 and 5, 5 and 6, 
6 and 7; but there was an important increase, though at first 
comparatively slight, in the case of the older scholars. The 
increase in the higher ages was apparent throughout the series of 
years, there being a tendency to an increase in the number of 
children present at school as the ages approached 13. With 
reference to Mr. Coxhead’s remarks as to the census, he gathered 
that the suggestion was that in the returns a column should be 
added showing in the case of children under 13 whether they 
attended school or not. He thought it would be much better for 
the School Board to maintain its present individual work. Any 
question of the kind suggested would tend to make the census 
distrusted by ignorant people, and the information given would be 
unreliable. The parent who would keep his child from school, 
would be quite willing to state that the child attended school when 
this was not the case. Again, the census was only taken once in 
ten years, and therefore any information given in 1881 would be 
valueless now. The child might be in school attendance on the 
day of the census, and three months afterwards he might be away. 


_ Mr. StepHen Bourne said that the progress of education was 
a matter of extreme importance to the nation, and especially in 
the case of those who went abroad to the colonies. Everything 
possible should be done to prevent young Englishmen being 
heavily handicapped in the race with the youth of other cae 


Sir R. W. Rawson asked if it was not possible that the falling 
off in the proportion of infants attending school arose from the 
abolition of inefficient dame schools ? 


Mr. Hrisorr said there had been an absolute increase in 
the numbers, though the percentage had fallen off. 


Rev. Mr. Coxnnad said the explanation was supposed to be 
that there was an increasing feeling that it was not desirable to 
send very young children to school, and that the education should 
begin rather later. 


Mr. A. E. Bareman thought one result of the paper was to 
confirm the opinion already expressed by the Society, that the 
census should be taken every five years. The Registrar-General 
at present did not possess the information which was required. 
Mr. Hamilton had referred to the stated increase in the general 
population during the years he had enumerated, but it was not 
known whether the increase of children of different ages was more 
or less than that general increase. He had recently seen a volume 
of French elementary school statistics, and it was evident that 
while England had been going ahead, France had been stationary 
for the last six years. While the increase of population there was 
3 per cent., the increase in the number of children in the schools 
was barely that proportion. In England, however, while the 
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increase of population was, as nearly as could be ascertained, — 
8 per cent., the school increase was 12 per cent., and the average ~ 
attendance increase 16 per cent. The lay schools in France had 
increased their numbers by a quarter of a million, whilst the 
religious schools had decreased 66,000. 


Major Craiair called attention to Table VII, which showed ~ 
the children examined and passed in the “specific subject,” 
‘‘principles of agriculture.’ It seemed these had diminished | 
remarkably both absolutely and relatively in number. For 1,859 
examined in this subject in 1884, only 1,151 were reported in 1888. 
He suspected that the decrease in the agricultural population was 
not the cause of that, but that the dimimution had taken place in 
urban districts arising from some decree of the department forbid- 
ding the selection of subjects unsuited to the locality. Botany too 
had fallen from 2,600 to 1,600, and animal physiology from 22,800 
to 16,900; while subjects hke mechanics had largely increased, 
though magnetism and electricity, which it might have been — 
thought would attract attention, had dropped from 3,200 to I,g00 
in recent years. He should be gladif Mr. Hamilton could give the 
correct explanation of these curious changes. Like all the previous 
speakers, he desired to thank the writer of the paper for a valuable 
addition to the stores of the Journal. 


Sir Jutanp Danvers said it was now contended that no system > 
of elementary education would be complete unless it were made 
free and compulsory, but thought that with such a concession 
there would still remain the difficult point of evasion of attendance. — 
He asked if Mr. Hamilton could recommend any better machinery 
than that which now existed, by which it would be possible to 


bring in the absentees in the event of free education being estab- 
lished. | 


The CHatrman (Mr. Frederick Hendriks, Vice-President), in 
closing the discussion, said that it appeared from Mr. Hamilton’s 
figures, that we were now in the happy position of approximating — 
to a maximum of good return for the enormous annual outlay of 
capital invested in the education of the people. Mr. Hamilton had 
in a former paper read to the Society compared the progress of ten 
years, 1872-62. The figures then brought forward showed that 
whilst the population had increased between 13 and 134 per cent., 
the average attendance of scholars under education at the public 
expense had augmented by no less than 125 per cent. in the decen- 
nial period. Such a startling increase was of course attributable 
to the comparison being of what might be called the dark ages of 
public education before 1872 with the enlightened period attained 
in 1882, and could not be expected to go on in future with such 
leaps and bounds. However, in the last six years, 1882-88, whilst 
the population had increased only by about 8 per cent., the increase — 
of average attendance of scholars in board schools had been no less_ 
than 20 per cent., and in voluntary schools it had come up to 
46 per cent. It must be confessed that this was a very hopeful 
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sign of progress. Speaking for the moment as an overseer of the 
poor in a London parish, and seeing the ever increasing burden of 
the poor rate which had gone on even in the last six years, 1882-88, 
he was much interested in the still indeterminate problem whether 
in any reasonable number of future years the State might fairly 
look to any diminution in the vast sums expended on the relief of 
the poor, being directly caused through the influence of the growing 
sums now annually spent on national education. It was but fuir 
to expect that a time ought to arise when the growth in the 
educational outlay would be counterbalanced by a decline in the 
relief of the poor outlay, and that as a result of the enormous 
expenditure in cultivating the minds of the general mass of the 
people, there would grow out of it a remunerative ability on their 
part to help themselves to more effectual support, so as to prevent 
their becoming a burden on parish charity; and that imcreased 
thrift and habits of self-respect might be produced by a free educa- 
tion, teaching them how to gain a livelihood, with the ambition of 
avoiding as much as possible the miserable position of paupers 
living upon parish rates. Daylight can scarcely yet be said to 
dawn upon this question, nor that political arithmeticians can 
discern in advance in what number of years such an improvement 
can be looked for. In the meantime we must wait and watch, and 
could not be otherwise than thankful for such valuable investiga- 
tions as those of Mr. Hamilton, to whom the Society is indebted 
for a most instructive digest of educational statistics contained in 
many complicated reports and tables. 


Mr. Hamitton (in reply) thanked the speakers for the kind 
expressions they had used with regard to the paper, and the 
“meeting generally for the patience with which they had listened 
to him. He had described the scope of the recent commission in 
one of the opening paragraphs of his paper, and had been careful 
to give its full designation in the Appendix. He had by no means 
forgotten the important commission of 1864, but had been under 
the impression that the same name had been popularly given to that 
of 1886. He however gratefully accepted Dr. Fitch’s criticism, and 
would make the suggested alterations throughout. Mr. Coxhead 
gave fairly one reason for the comparatively small attendance of 
infants; but he thought that few of those who disparaged infant 
education knew what a bright and cheerful place an infant school 
could be made. He was sorry he could not give Major Craigie 
any further information. A close examination of the returns from 
the Science and Art Department might throw some light upon the 
subject. One reason was given by it for the falling off in the 
grant for agriculture, viz., the adoption of a higher standard, on 
the grouud that the previous range of instruction had been too 
low to be of any practical use. He did not think the question of 
Tree schools would touch the curriculum at all, nor did he specially 
advocate the “ Kindergarten”’ system; but he desired in his paper 
to direct attention to methods of educating the faculties by direct 
observation of familiar things, rather than by working prematurely 
on the lines of scholastic analysis, which he thought were unsuited 
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to a child and contrary to the natural order of development. Some 
experience of the work of evening colleges had induced him to give 
a warning note on the danger of working on too low a scale, for he 
had found that permanent success depended on the maintenance 
of a good standard both of teaching and of amusement. He was 
fully sensible of the great difficulty of carrying this principle into 
actual practice, especially in the earlier stages of an extensive 
movement such as that which was promoted by the Recreative 
Hvening School Association, with whose objects and efforts he 
most heartily sympathised. 
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I.—The Consumption of Alcohol in Various Countries. By H. 
Yvernés. (Translated from the Journal de la Société de Sta- 
tistique de Paris. November and December, 1889.) 


THE organising committee of the International Congress 
appointed to inquire into the question of alcoholism, has entrusted 
us with the duty of drawing up a series of international statistical 
tables, to show clearly the connexion existing between the increase 
in the consumption of alcohol, and the development of crime and 
insanity. It was not without considerable diffidence that we 
accepted this task, surrounded as it is with so many and such grave 
difficulties. In the first place, it is almost impossible to obtain 
statistical data which would be absolutely comparable. Economic 
and social conditions are not everywhere the same. The popula- 
tion of each country has its own customs, its own manner of living, 
and the legislation affecting it must necessarily exercise an influence 
over its moral condition. 

In so far as regards the consumption of mooher it is not even 
possible to rely upon the returns themselves, for on the one 
hand we must carefully take into consideration the method 
employed by each country in levying the spirit duties, and on the 
other, the possibility of fraud entering into the question and 
_ upsetting the calculations. It is impossible to tell to what extent 
illegal importation of spirits is carried on, and this would of course 
vitiate the results very considerably. From the point of view of 
crime, a comparison of the various criminal statistics leads us to 
conclusions of a very questionable accuracy, the penal laws being 
so different; while as regards insanity, the causes of which are so 
manifold, it is by no means easy to discover from the statistics 
themselves to what extent alcoholism enters. 

These difficulties however were not the only ones with which 
we had to contend in the accomplishment of our task. We were 
acquainted with the remarkable international inquiry instituted 
in 1884 by the Swiss Federal Bureau, in accordance with the 
decree of the 30th June, 1882, as well as the voluminous and 
exhaustive report presented to the French Senate in February,, 
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1887, by the late M. Claude, Senator for the Vosges, and it appeared 
to us that our efforts should be directed mainly to supplementing 
the information already given in these reports; and with this object 
in view, we have applied for assistance to our Huropean colleagues, 
who have most readily responded to our appeal. 

Probably the best and most complete method of meeting the 
wishes of the committee, would have been to collect all the informa- 
tion obtained on the subject in a single table, showing at a glance, 
whether the number of houses for the sale of liquor, the consump- 
tion of alcohol, the amount of crime and insanity, always and every- 
where follow a parallel course. But the significance of the figures 
not being the same for all countries, it became necessary to renounce 
this method of procedure, and we found ourselves constrained to 
devote to each country a special section. 

Taking first Germany, we find that there is no official document 
in existence which throws any light upon the question of the 
number of houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors in that 
country. The only information of which we can make use appears 
to be contained in the Stattstisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich 
for 1889, and this consists of a statement showing the number of 
inhabitants to each distillery. The proportion rose from 870 in 
1879, to 928 in 1887. . 

If we deduct from the quantity of alcohol imported and pro-— 
duced, the quantity exported and medicated, we find the following | 
results for those districts which are subject to the spirit duties :— 





Proportion per Head 
of 























Years. Consumption. : 
Population. 

Galls. . Qts. 

1880-81 - Stk. 60,628,800 6°80 
‘31532 Vea 62,280,100 6°93 
82-83 ie 58,892,000 651 
°83-84) we 61,935,000 6°80 
°B4-85 woes. 65,405,200 712 
PSO SOM eae ss 63,798,500 6°89 


Sp SSP een So io SG 
The number of persons condemned for crime or misdemeanour 

was as follows :— 

RS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 


2 Proportion per 100,000 
Years. Persons Condemned. of the Population 
over 12 Years of Age. 








OOD ee etn 329,968 103°1 
185 Fe eas 330,128 102°3 
gor Remon thd 3455977 106°6 
$2 eae 343,087 104°6 
shea ph Sena 353,000 106°6 
OTe 356,357 106°7 


It is impossible to show for the whole of Germany what is the 
number of insane. From certain information which we have been. 


i, 
™ 


7: 
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enabled to obtain regarditig Prussia, it appears that in 1871] there 
were 55,088 persons insane, a proportion of 22 per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, while in 1880 the nnmbers had risen to 66,345 or a propor- 
tion of 24 per 10,000. In ey there were 5,275 in 1871, or 20 
-per 10,000 inhabitants ; in 1875 6,131, or 22 per 10,000; in 1880 
7,061, or 24 per I0, 000 ; and in 1885 75294, OY & ‘proportion of 
26 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

The actual number of licenses’ granted for houses for the sale 

of intoxicating liquors in England and Wales for the year 1889, 

amounted to 181,297, and according to M. René Stourm, who is 
the author of a work upon the taxation of alcohol in the principal 
countries of Europe, the consumption of spirits in England and 
Wales has been as follows for the undermentioned years :— 





Proportion per Head 











Years. Consumption. ePonniaion: 

Galls. Qts. 

ASG Ae Merve dntebesk ; 17,330,700 2°52 
1p ic 13, 850,800 1°89 
Tin Miata ssnsenst 21 156, 100 2°60 
peeing Z1,183,600 2°40 
ACH Ae ee ea 21,329,000 * 2°40 
SO. cat ee... 19,930,000 2°19 





The number of persons arrested for indictable offences or 
proceeded against summarily during the last twenty years; taking 
the annual average; has been as follows :— 


Years. Number, 
HUSTON O28 571,989 
5G hata scasncevecscie® 675,782 
ee Neck oscvgdenesavevussscaecns 704,374 
ee Rh Pec foes saci sdnsbatesennsconace 695,445 


Of these the habitual drunkards numbered in the following 
years :— 


1 According to the thirty-second report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Inland Revenue, the quantities of British, foreign, and colonial spirits retained 
for home consumption, and the proportion per head of the population in the 
United Kingdom in each of the years 1852, 1862, 1872, 1882, and from 1885 to 
1888, were as follows :-— 





Quantities Retained Proportion per Head 
fi of 




















Years. or 
Home Consumption. the Population. 

Galls. Qts. 

US > 30,067,100 4°38 
A Ce a 24,039,800 3°28 
Preaek cs... 35,940,500 4°51 
1 Vee a 36,892,800 4°18 
eae eee nee 34,622,100 3°81 
rer ae ti. 34,588,800 377 
ye ee 34,132,800 3°68 
Be ess vaekci. 35,069,100 3°74: 
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Number of 


Years: Habitual Drunkards. 

VS69-73 vssccsrsserserscsessesvreee 399080, OF OO fier Comte 
6 0 oy 1 ie ee cna poi! ech 45,092 age tes sd 
W hiacst uh Poe error ee Mee Se 38,070" yb eee ce 
"BAGS YS Becctccn. cotta matante 39444 ,,45-0 3 


It appears from the judicial statistics of England and Wales, 
that the annual average number of drunk and disorderly cases 
summarily dealt with before the magistrates, was as follows :— 

















Number of Drunk Proportion of Cases 
Years. and Disorderly Cases dealt with 
dealt with. | by the Magistrates. 
Aan Per cnt. 
1868=72 ............ 133,814 25 
et gpemieet 195,683 | 31 
FOO ne eke 181,963 27 
83-87 oe 180,526 26 





The annual average number of insane persons inscribed on the 
registers of the various lunatic asylums was as follows for the 
undermentioned years :— | 


Years, of Teel 
TS69= 7B vaccssccsccesvlsscenetrc eee 56,718 
WL ic MRM ree. 65,182 
OBB 5 dashes zs.ceets OR 93,159 
"84-88 |... credits oe 80,384 ; 


In Austria, since the passing of the law of the 23rd June, 1881, 
relative to the sale by retail of intoxicating liquors, the number of 
houses for such sale has been as follows :— 


Years. oh noe Years. Hated 
EOS Bir Seria nstaaeoeapennes 118,023 1885. 0sc.<conee eee 105,838 
EDD edeeie hate etre 103,591 "BG i. cn ee — 106,326 
’ SAncarteaeecm aye 104,787 87. <1: 112,572 


The proportion therefore of inhabitants to each house for the 
sale of spirit was 189 in 1882, and 266 in 1887. 

There appears to be an entire absence in Austria of any 
documents or publication, official or otherwise, bearing upon the 
question of the consumption of alcohol in that country, even 
magazine articles and unofficial publications relating to the drink 
question being silent upon this point. According however to an 

stimate made by M. Claude, late Senator for the Vosges, this 
consumption amounted at the very lowest to 3'08 quarts per head 
of the population. . 

During the ten years comprised between 1877 and 1888, the 
average annual number of persons condemned for crimes and 
misdemeanours by the various correctional tribunals was as 
follows :— 


LOTT AGL Ugpeadtitactee ts 439,958 persons, or 2,011 per 100,000 inhabitants. 
fc A ot Be REN 549,041 A 2,399 


22 Zz 
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The number of insane persons received in the various asylums 
was in 1877-81 (annual average) 9,488, of whom 783 were dipso- 
maniacs, and im 1882-86 11,943, of whom 1,169 were dipsomaniacs. 

In Belgium there does not appear to be any official statistical 


- data bearing upon the question of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


At the sitting of the Belgian Senate, on the Ist June, 1889, Baron 
Surmont de Volsberghe estimated, at the lowest computation, the 


number of taverns and houses for the salé of drink in Belgitm at 


136,000. If we compare the estimate with the numbers of the 


population of the country, it results in a proportion of one house 


to every 43 inhabitants. In the Frénch Department of the Nord, 
which borders on Belgium, the proportidn of houses for the gale of 
drink to the number of inhabitants, was in the ratio of { to 46 on 
the Ist January, 1886. Baron Surmont de Volsberghe went on to 
say that if the whole of Belgium were taken into consideration, it 


_ would be found that the increase in the number of public houses 


was 19 per cent. from 1840 to 1860, and 44 per cent. from 1860 to 
1882. 


The average annual consumption of alcohol in Belgium from 
1868 to 1887 was as follows’ :— 


Proportion per Head 




















Years. Consumption. ) 
the Population. 
Galls. Qts. 
B868-72: ..2.4,00055. 8,800,900 6°95 
WIA ote chins 10,524,500 7°83 
PT BROL. sircaporiess 1'1,286,100° 8:06 


ROTO fF iki soe ae. 11,318,100 7:74 





The above figures have been obtained from official sources, and 
they by no means agree with unofficial estimates. For example, 


‘M. Cauderlier, Secretary of the Patriotic League for the suppres- 


sion of the liquor traffic, stated in a speech made by him in 1888, 
““ Belgium now consumes annually 70 million litres of gin, that is 
to say, 6o litres of the spirit for each male adult.” 

The annual average numbér of persons tried for crimes and | 
misdemeanours for each guinguennial périod from 1868 to 1887 


was as follows :— — 


eee weoue Se UGA re ae 99,165 
BRT ie tos dete cee: sche aEN S Sees T'¥5,043 
[kc VATS prone ned agskesises Madusiesectes 141,059 
5 Ste ee Pieh ene ener 168,230 


According to the last Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, the 
number of insane persons placed in lunatic asylums, or residing 
under the care of their relations, amounted to 6,475 in 1858, 8,240 
in 1868, and 10,020 in 1878. | 

In Denmark the number of houses for the sale of intoxicating 


188 ks was as follows for each of the years 1860, 1870, and 
1880 :— ; 
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Years. Number of Houses. 

ESO) Rie ceeataeces araaee=te 3,492, or I to every 460 inhabitants. 
ALR ee tte 95709 % 231 
ESO densestescertstned ees, L Os F 194 i 


As regards the consumption of spirits in this country, it has 
been shown for the years 1879 and 1880 to be in the proportion of | 
sixteen quarts per capita. The annual average number of cases 
brought before the correctional tribunals was as follows for the 
undermentioned quinquennial periods :— 

















Persons Appearing Proportion 
before of Persons Accused 
the Tribunals. to Population. 
Per 100,090 
12,520 701 





18,212 | 970 





While as regards the number of insane persons, it amounted in 
1860 to 3,248, in 1870 to 3,884, and in 1880 to 5,865. 

In Finland the number of houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors (retail shops for the sale of brandy, and taverns) during 
the period comprised between the years 1878 and 1887 remained 
stationary. The annual average for the period 1878-82 was 
1,643, and for 1883-87 1,655, thus giving for the former period a 
proportion of one house to every 1,254 inhabitants, and for the 
latter, one to every 1,574 persons. Since the lst January, 1887, 
the sale of drinks by retail is only permitted when accompanied by — 
the sale of solid food. During each of the years from 1879 to 
1886 all merchants and shopkeepers inhabiting the towns had the 
right of selling foreign alcoholic beverages in quantities under 
13 litres (11°44 quarts), but this privilege was withdrawn by a 
decree of the Ist January, 1887. Dating from the lst January, 
1888, no house for the sale of alcoholic beverages has been 
tolerated in the rural districts. : 

The consumption of alcohol in Finland was as follows :— 








J : Proportion per Head 
Periods. Consumption. ae Population! 
Galls. Qts. 
1869-73 (annual average) _........ 1,539,300 348 © - 
‘74-78 sales Fon da mg Stabe aay eee 2,568,500 . 5°37 
7O-B8S: oc ee eee 2,097,500 4°07 


7 
Ba 88 ee eee 2,022,200 311 





The steps taken in 1887 and 1888 to put down the liquor 
traffic in Finland, had the result of reducing the proportion of 
spirits consumed in that country per head of the population to 
2°4 and 1°8 quarts respectively. 

The annual average number of persons condemned for drunken- 
ness by the lower judicial tribunals in Finland for the under. 
mentioned periods has been as follows :— 
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Number of Persons Sentenced. Proportion 
Periods. per 
In Towns. In Rural Districts. 100,000 Inhabitants. 
1868-72 .......... 904 265 1,170 
TEAL omcnves denn: 1,230 458 1,688 
SURO cisissqeoses 1,089 489 1,578 


BBO OL © acensensess. 1427 541 1,968 





_ As regards the number of insane persons, the only information 
on this point relates to a year so remote as 1880, it was then 4,287, 
corresponding to a proportion of 20°8 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

In France, not including the city of Paris, the number of 
houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors will be seen on reference 
to the subjoined tabular statement :— 


Years. of Houses, | Years. afte 
Ng tales essed evasaedaes 342,980 PS SOs cee ee eck ee 356,863 
BFA a eile agucndeesee 342,622 TOU EAR ACE poh eR a 367,823 
BABE ecto csc 50st kes codes des 346,598 AOU a ok TCL Ne Ee 3724587 
he Ck A 343,139 oly ie AA Se See I Pe 349,514 
OU | SR a 350,697 UTE Lee ee 386,853 
eas Baits gaesenetesis 3545852 EO meere Uc en cat at 3955703 


The increase in the twelve years under notice has been at the 
rate of 15 per cent.; this may be accounted for by the fact that up 
to 1880 it was necessary for the purposes of opening a house for 
the sale of spirituous liquors, to apply for a special permit from 
the authorities, and that since that period a simple written 
declaration has been all that is required (law of 17th July, 1880). 
The number of inhabitants to each licensed house fell from gg in 
1874 to g0 in 1886. In Paris the number of houses for the sale of 
diink is estimated at 26,600 approximately, a proportion of one 
house to every 88 inhabitants. 

The quantity of alcohol consumed per inhabitant was for the 
period 1873-77, taking the annual average, 2°37 quarts; for 
the period 1878-82, 3:1 quarts; and for the period 1883-87, 
3°4 quarts. 

The assize courts, correctional tribunals, and ordinary police 
tribunals have adjudicated as follows, taking in each case the 
annual average :— 





Persons Accused of 




















Periods. ‘ ; 
Crimes. Sa ala Misdemeanours. 
No. No. No. 
BT isco cnte 4,896 171,476 518,371 
Hoa 0g re 4,366 176,090 446,419 
SBS aBT I ik... 4,294 194,272 469,971 


SS SE SE EE SOR EE EROS RE SES EEE TENE SNE SEE NE LITE LESSER SOS TS SI PS SPOLETO NPD PATEL S 
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During the same periods the average annual number of persons 
sentenced for drunkenness was as follows :— . 


Periods. Total Numbers 


Sentenced. 

S787 7. NSeeggeiasiain.-cceaueecee eae 84,140 
MIB BZ sensonctcs cosine -nsvkediest agen nena 66,998 
983-87 9 dvcccseasesnntstee0eesb pe 63,979 


On the Ist January, 1872, the number of insane persons 
confined in special institutions was 37,554; it has successively 
increased by an uninterrupted progression to 52,876 on 3lst 
December, 1885. By reason of the exeess of persons entering 
over those leaving these establishments, the population of these 
asylums increased in fourteen years by 15,322, or a proportion of 
40 per cent., which is equivalent to an annual augmentation of 
3 per cent., according to the returns published in the Statistique 
Annuelle de ta France. According te the report of M. Claude, 
Senator for the Vosges, the proportional number of persons 
afflicted with insanity caused by excessive use of intoxicants may 
be estimated at 14 per cent. 

For Hungary it is absolutely impossible to estimate the number 
of houses for the sale of spirituous liquors, by reason of the fact 
that the sale of alcoholic beverages is not subjected to any special 
tax. The returns showing the distribution of the population 
according to occupations, moreover, do not give the desired 
particulars. In the last census enumeration, that taken m 1880, 
the returns showed the existence of 76g vendors of brandy, 
22,g81 tavern keepers, and 667 hotel proprietors, m all 24,417 
persons who sold spirituous liquors. Assuming, therefore, that 
each of these persons maintained one establishment, this would 
give one house for every 640 inhabitants. It is evident however 
that the figure is very wide of the mark, as it leaves out of 
consideration the number, undoubtedly a high one, of small village 
shopkeepers, who sell all sorts of articles, including im all proba- 
bility spirits. Moreover, the industrial statistics of the country by 
not giving the number of merchants, is equally unavailing as an 
authority upon the question. 

Again, the consumption of aleohol in Hungary cannot be 
stated with any degree of accuracy, although the Statistique 
Alimentaire publishes certain data relating to the consumption of 
brandy. In Hungary properly so called (exclusive of Croatia and 
Slavonia) the annual consumption of brandy is 48,130,720 gallons, 
or 12°3 quarts per head of the population. Taking into account 
that the brandy sold in the country contains as a rule 35 per cent. 
of alcohol, a consumption of 16,833,873 gallons of alcohol, that is’ 
to say a proportion of 4°70 quarts of pure spirit per head of the 
population, is obtained. 

The new Hungarian penal code was put into force on the Ist 
September, 1880, and the following is the number of persons tried 
by the various tribunals in each year from 1881 to 1886 :— 
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* Crimes and Infractions of ee Proportion 
ine Misdemeanours. the Law. ‘ 100,000 t habiante: 

; ee No. No. No. No. 
od Gee 41,160 111,227 182,387 1,168 
89... 76,485 129,162 204,647 1,306 
EBD? s.cxl 69,206 130,423 199,629 1,276 
84... 44,190 150,376 227,546 1,455 
PS hec.c. 775944 181,214 259,158 1,657 
BSD nyse 79,214 202,864 282,078 1,803 





Finally, for the whole of Hungary there were estimated to he 
13,162 madmen, and 18,449 imbeciles and idiots in 1870, and 
12,309 mad people, and 18,672 imbeciles and idiots in the country 
in 1880. , 

In Italy, according to an inquiry instituted by the Ministry of 
the Interior, the number of houses for the sale of drink were :— 


MLO TA ce iseceticte. 146,075, or 1 house to every 187 inhabitants. 
By key be ue nese Ai 156,364 AS 180 * 
hd aac, RARE Rs: 167,472 ty 175 sd 


The quantity of alcohol of 100 degrees consumed from 1872 to 
1886, estimated from the excess of imports and the manufacture 
over the exports, was on an annual average :— 


LOL ~ 70. sesoesssevsn0s 16,354,100 gallons, or 2°37 quarts per inhabitant. 
ey TASS ep Recaro 20,454,400 . 2°81 " 
PRES AOGs, ccsscasseeeess 32,447,100 cs 4°40 vr 


The above quantity, however, of alcohol is not entirely con- 
sumed in drinks; a certain portion is destined for industrial and 
pharmaceutical purposes. The actual consumption of alcohol of 
100 degrees is estimated at 1°76 pints per head of the population. 

For every 100,000 inhabitants there were arraigned before the 
various criminal and correctional tribunals the following number 


of persons in each of the years from 1879 to 1887 :— 


Number 2 Number 

Years. of Persons. Years. of Persons. 
OS 2S 1,460 LECSSE RRC, SERRE es 1,459 

? 

BO eeeeeecseseessenteeesesncen 1,654 ACES eee teh roe Un eR 1,528 

CLE RS CS ee 1,502 86 é 

Sete et sewah att seweneetnccants I 
RE Meee ph cad ocies x ose 1,497 2595 
eta Sos caseare nec. se 1,446 AO ete seceess shes yathesnsach sues 1,501 





The numbers of insane persons in the various lunatic asylums 
on the 31st December, were :— 


yy eee 15,173, of whom 359 were inebriates, or 23 per 1,000. 
Pe OO Tio iieeass 17,471 i 446 Fe 25 » 
Ae oh eee 19,448 5 582 3 30 Fe 
<a s 19,619 :; 553 Fe 28 5 


PP IG i otvasssvss 22,424 y 723 3 32 A 
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In Norway the number of houses for the sale of intoxicants 
cin only be shown for the towns. They were as follows :— : 


Years. of Houses. | Years of Houses, al 
tof! mares an Tee bay OA I 1,107 LS84.s eer ees ashg teen ee 1,046 | 
HO. dh tnuseitacese eecetn eee 1,070 "SB. ..cossecessuucete cee 999 
4:3 rice neat. Cae 1,143 86 oid 961 ; 
BD, S.nstsacsacssiesoendsiste stuatss 1,081 187 teeseseeos soe ieee ee 903 
PSO Wwinacten Roars csaaartusah cet eey 1,036 ? 88 sscicesecdoedasnereeatreee 909 


In 1887 there were in the rural districts 50 establishments for 
the sale of brandy. 

According to the annual statements of trade, the consumption | 
per head of brandy with 50 per cent. of alcohol was as follows :— © 


Consumption Consumption 

Years. per Head. Years. per Head. ) 
Qts. Qts. d 
bay Maegan pened ons Gr TE oe 4°92 I8Sie eee EME a) kote 2°64 -_ 

# Se ale Cap orate me 6°07 299. 3°34 

is St igs ac eg ee ” 83: snscuevecvnny se: - ona 2°90 

LO eicccntcidepasbsacebaepuen arene 5°90 ; 
A. y vessosoneddaec erate eameaneee 

Bia hid inlet. OR 6 Br) ae 5°28 iS hy 
Ay be Rene MR RE nse An 3°96 ge Pree ae 3°08 | 

ad Dade eal ie ee 2°90 SC eeesssessscesenesesceseneneness 2°64 
hel WRN Seno Nas tre ee 3-43 "87 svvesuinstautes 2°48 


The following figures, which have been extracted from the — 
statistics of criminal justice, represent the number of persons 
condemned for crimes or misdemeanours :— 


Persons ; Persons 
Years. Condemned. Years. Condemned. 
No. No. 

TOS ee ea eras, eee eres air at L880. cscessersceusteueeeeeeen EMI dy, 

3 

ee pcnenanrepa dec ehroteb nce seeaeem sae ?81 | s, accsnee eee 3,318 

fo Pee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eres 3,1 2 ?82 

Sf EM 2 eNO ae BRR es 2 3,320 93 | ai 

iy Mi She Pe eae Bean 3529) ae rs ; 

Agi) Be AISA ER a Pe Ne NY 5 35254 784, rrr hn eee 3,012 

Af bS Eee Secrriet inte Ee an 3,097 "SD -sicchieneatyvens ete eee 2,803 


The number of persons received in the various lunatic asylums — 
was 1n:— : 


Years. Number. Years. Number. 
ANT fea tae re Mv, 561 1881 ..citeiereargstoeaeeeeee 700 
TITAN Rete see eae 547 89 
rrmummammnmmOM 715 
i ae a ge a 572 °BS . <:ahets eke ee 407 
fhe P yeh tis Ne PS. he Fieb 638 84 6 
FOE, Wore cectdectoda take Mok 598 too oe fr sb 
778 Seat ht eos We ce Se oa at £28 85 Comes erreeerreesereeereesese sere 690 
7S SCO Sh red POS 520 "86. skein gee 690 
SOO fe aiecheka tear ieite ie 571 °87 * sisted meee tim’ GBS 


In the Netherlands the number of houses for the sale of drinks: 


. —_—_ ‘ 
2 
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has shown a considerable falling off since the year 1882, as will be 
observed by a reference to the subjoined statement :— 











Years. Number of Houses. Proportion. 
es 32,422 1 to every 124 inhabitants 
os Lee 30,283 + 132 y: 
Le 29,900 # 134 # 
ae Lae 27;945 ” 143 re 
i aes 27,107 148 bs 
reese) teen... 26,921 Es 149 “ 





The proportional figures shown above are not absolutely 
accurate at the present time, as they have been based upon the last 
census enumeration, which relates to the year 1879, and since that 
date the population should certainly have increased by nearly half 
a million souls. 

The average annual consumption of alcohol per head was 8:2 

‘quarts during the period 1873 to 1877; 8°5 quarts from 1878 to 
1882, and 81 quarts during the period comprised between 1883 
and 1887. 

The number of persons condemned at the assize courts and by 

the various tribunals was :— 


In 1866-70 (annual average) 11,787 persons, or 356 to every 100,000 inhabitants. 


ee aa-75 aie 10,223 FA 286 5 
” 76-80 ” 13,698 By 383 ” 
aol Sp re 16,689 ne 416 3 


| On the 3lst December of each year the number of insane in 
the various institutions was :— 


Years. — Number. Years. Number. 
OS 25995 NS Freestar caeests ki ceonny ate 3,585 
MI orcas cee 3,179 “FE A RE AE NERA a 3,634 
(Oo BAS? ee 35295 ES Fie iin Ser eee 3,690 
Eo Se 3,376 Fis coreg han RC ee nee 3,793 
OLD =) Doane en 35334 Be Gitear ook eee 3,853 
LE a eS 3,466 oe Uf Pee See ee sae neee Te 3,991 


The returns for 1878 and subsequent years have not yet been 
published. | 

The following particulars in regard to Russia are taken from 
the report of M. Claude, whom we have referred to above, and 
also from the reports of the international inquiry instituted at 
Berne in the year 1884. 

According to the former of these authorities, the number of 
taverns and drinking houses throughout the whole of the Russian 
empire was 145,177 in 1878, and the number of inhabitants to each 

house varied from 196 in Warsaw, to 973 in the north-eastern 
district of the empire. The international inquiry fixes for the 
Same year the number of houses for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
at 181,979. 
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The consumption of alcohol per head of the population, accord- 
ing to M. Claude’s report, averaged 3°47 quarts; it amounted to 


5°09 quarts in Poland, to 8:02 quarts in the province of Moscow, 


and to 9°31 quarts in that of St. Petersburg. The lowest average, 


2°37 quarts, is notified for the northern districts (five provinces) — 
and the north-eastern district (four provinces). The international — 


inquiry estimates the consumption of aleohol of 40 degrees per 


—- re / 


Le a. 


head of the population at an annual average of 8°80 quarts during — 


the period comprised between 1873 and 1882. 


There is an absence of data respecting crime and madness in © 


Russia. 


In Sweden the number of places for the sale of alcoholic — 


beverages can only be shown in so far as regards those for which 
it is necessary to take out licenses. These licenses are required for 


Wins 


every house in which spirituous liquors are sold by retail, that is in ~ 


quantities below 250 litres, or 220 quarts, while the wholesale trade 


in spirits is perfectly free. Leaving on one side the’ temporary — 
licenses, which it should be observed are very few, the number of — 


permanent licenses have averaged annually in the towns— 


TnL S71 Vonks. ates 1,090, or 1 house to every 551 inhabitants. 
Pet ae ease tie 1,037 * 6eB a 
43 ne OL - SBS pase 997 2 99% as 


In the rural districts— 


TA ISi 17h reo 432, or 1 house to every 8,748 inhabitants. 


ee keit= Ure ge ees 295 Peon | 12,425 i 
SOE Bhs ae ee 255 és 15,265 re 


The quantity of alcohol, including alcohol for industrial pur- 


poses, indicated by the total production and imports, deduction ~ 


being made of the exports, amounts as follows, taking the annual 
average for the undermentioned periods :— 








Per Head Quantity 
of Population, of Pure Spirit. 
Qts. Qts. 
REZ 2=76 cocusasens 10°68 5°34 
VPM eine oe | 8:25 412 
1BZ—BG 1 ..sceetiey 7°06 3°52 





The correctional tribunals sentenced for crimes, misdemeanours, 
and infractions of the law during the undermentioned periods, the 
annual average being taken in each ease, the following numbers :— 











: Number of Persons Number of P 8 
Periods. Sentenced. Convicted for Dravbeiaee 
1872-76 ........ 43,908 16,334, or 37 per cent. . 
ai hess) bbe ee 54,391 20,276 re es ” 
?82-86 ores 5553 01 19,793 5, 35 55 4 


OL 
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The average number of the insane treated in the various lunatic 
asylums was, taking the daily average, for each of the undermen- 
tioned quinquennial periods— 


eee cance Pipsiveriaapiobganaces 1,425 
TORT, 5. UG SR ae eo 1,675 
CLS SOE OP eee 2,107 


According to the last census returns there were— 


fr LEGOiesss. chins... 7,542 Insane, or 19°5 per 10,000 inhabitants. 
a7 On ise. eed. 8,990 is 21°6 45 
peep be CHOW Je. Beas 11,456 ¥ 25°1 rv 


This increase should be attributed to a large extent to the 
greater accuracy ensured by the method of compilation of the 
returns. 

Coming next to Switzerland, in presence of the political, 
administrative, and judicial organisation of the country, it will 
_be easily understood that it is impossible to convey a general and 
accurate impression of the condition of that country as regards the 
question of alcoholism. The Federal Council, however, on the 
20th November, 1884, addressed a message to the Federal 
Assembly on the alcoholic question, from which we extract a 
few particulars bearing upon the subject in hand. 

In eleven cantons, from 1851 to 1882, the number of houses 
open for the sale of drinks increased from 8,958 to 12,004; for 
eighteen cantons, from 1871 to 1882, it rose from 14,050 to 16,204, 
and finally for the whole of Switzerland (the canton of Vaud 
excepted) it amounted in 1882 to 19,789, or a proportion of 
1 public house to every 131 inhabitants. 

The average annual excess of imports over exports as regards 
alcohols, brandies, liqueurs, and other distilled beverages for the 
undermentioned quinquennial periods was as follows. (The quan- 
tities being originally stated in weight, in the Swiss trade accounts 
in quintals, these have been converted into cwts.) :— 


Periods. Cwts, Periods. Cwts. 
BODLSS Bd. iecactsices 70,032 EBT TOR ake 181,666 
POO -BO- PO Sh ei. 96433 ; 
do ee 91,033 hag Per PF 72097, 
TE 9253793 toMy 9. ccrened cca ee. 255,813 


There are in Switzerland as many varieties of criminal legisla- 
tion as there are cantons; it is impossible therefore to accurately 
determine for the whole of the country the number of persons 
arraigned before the different tribunals. Not only are the criminal 
statistics not drawn up with any idea of uniformity, but several 
cantons, and even the principal ones, do not publish any at all. 
However, for the purposes of its message, the Federal Council, 
desiring to know how many among the prisoners existing at a given 
moment in the various penal establishments had been led into 
crime by the influence of drink, caused inquiries to be made into 
this question. The result of these inquiries showed that for the 
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whole of Switzerland (exception being made of two prisons in the — 
canton of Geneva), out of 2,560 prisoners, 1,030, that is to say — 
40 per cent. (men 43 per cent. and women 23 per cent.) were — 
addicted to drink. . 

The statistics of lunatic asylums supply the following data. — 
Out of 7,362 persons in the various institutions from 1877 to 1881, 
there were 923 who were victims of alcoholism: 825 men, or 21 ~ 
per cent., and 98 women, or 3 per cent. ) 

And, now it may be asked, what are these figures and estimates — 
actually worth? It is of course extremely difficult to give for — 
certain countries an absolutely exact idea of the number of retail 
liquor sellers. On the other hand, the average consumption of 
alcohol per head of the population is not everywhere calculated on — 
the same basis. This may in a measure account for the discrepancy ~ 
between the statement of M. Claude respecting the alcoholic con- 
sumption in Russia and that shown in the Swiss inquiry, which 
certainly needs some explanation. The same remark equally 
applies to Denmark, in which country the average consumption of — 
alcohol is fixed in several returns at 16 quarts per head; it is, 
however, very evident that alcohol intended for industrial purposes 
enters into this calculation to a very considerable extent, perhaps — 
for more than a quarter. Finally, we may ask is it possible to 
determine even approximately the effect of alecholism on crime or 
insanity ? It would be easy to give an opinion upon this latter 
point if the medical men attached to the various institutions and 
asylums were required by law to examine into this question, and to 
report accordingly to the authorities. But in so far as regards — 
crime, how would it be possible to arrive at an accurate idea as to © 
the extent it is influenced by excessive use of aleohol? Not, it is 
to be feared, under the existing legislative systems. Taking 
France for instance. In that country the penal laws admit 
drunkenness neither as an extenuation nor as an aggravating 
circumstance, therefore no importance is attributed to it during the 
course of the trial or magisterial inquiry. It is true that the jury 
may take the question of drunkenness into consideration when 
declaring that there are extenuating circumstances in the case, 
but as it is not necessary to declare their reasons for arriving at 
their decision, it is impossible to say which is the number of cases 
in which they have looked upon drunkenness as extenuating the 
culpability of the accused. 

The same may be said of the police magistrates, who are 
perfectly able to appreciate the extent of the influence of drink 
upon the various actions of the persons brought before them and 
accused of crimes and misdemeanours, but they are not constrained | 
to make any reference to it in giving their decisions. Under these 
circumstances how, it may be asked, is it possible for statistics to 
determine with any accuracy what is the influence of alcoholism 
oncrime? These difficulties are still further increased when it 
becomes a question of drawing international comparisons. 

The statistics of each country are doubtless prepared with the — 
greatest care and accuracy, but they are none the less prepared 
according to the financial and economic requirements of the 
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country, and as these requirements are not identical throughout, it 
results in the divergences in the bases of the statistics, rendering 
comparisons very difficult, if not impossible, and in invariably 
depriving the deductions arrived at of a part of their value. 

But be that as it may, we are of opinion the figures we have 
quoted above stand in no need of commentary, and that they amply 
suffice to prove, once again, the existence of a scourge which it 
behoves us all to combat by all the means in our power. It is more 
particularly the province of our medical confréres to examine into 
the question, and to point out the measures to be adopted to 
effectually stamp out this plague. As regards ourselves, our ré/le 
has been confined to the collection and the compilation of statistical 
data, and we have endeavoured to perform our task in such a 
manner as to best respond to the desires of the Committee of the 
International Congress. 


Il.—Commercial History and Review of 1889. 


The following is taken from the supplement to the Heonomist 
of 22nd February, 1890, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years :— 


“ At the beginning of 1889 we characterised the trade outlook as 
brighter than it had been for many years, and expressed the opinion 
that if there were no disturbance of the peace of Hurope, we might 
confidently hope for a continuance of the gradual, but. steady pro- 
gress we had been making in 1888. And this favourable forecast 
has been fully realised. The year certainly has not been free from 
political disturbances. What with the unsettlement in the Balkan 
States, whose internal dissensions and mutual jealousies have been 
a constant source of anxiety, the agitation in Crete and the 
troubles in Armenia, if any of the great Powers had desired to 
reopen the Hastern Question there was no lack of opportunities. 
Instead, however, of taking advantage of these, all the Powers 
have shown a disposition to smooth over difficulties, and to avoid 
cause of quarrel. They have all professed a sincere desire for 
peace, and acted in a way which has harmonised with their profes- 
sions. None of them, it is true, have in any way relaxed their 
war preparations. They are still vying with each other in strength- 
ening their forces and perfecting their armaments. At the same 
time, however, there seems to be a growing disinclination on the 
part of those at the head of affairs to undertake the responsibility 
of war. The Governments do not trust each other, and wish to be 
prepared for all eventualities, but they see more and more clearly 
what terrible dimensions the conflict must assume, and shrink from 
provoking it. This is not a'solid basis for peace to rest upon, but 
noting the success that has thus far attended the efforts to prevent 
the outbreak of war, people have been encouraged to hope that it 
will, at all events, be averted for some time to come, 


. 
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‘‘This relief from apprehensions of immediate war has had a — 
most beneficial effect’ upon the trade of 1889. Its influence has, 
perhaps, been more felt on the continent than here, for it was — 
there that the depression resulting from the political uncertainty — 
was most marked. Even, however, in the improvement that has © 
taken place there we have pretty fully participated, as is shown by 
the increase in our imports from, and exports to, nearly all the 
chief European States. And a very gratifying feature of the 
year’s business is, that it has been comparatively free from those — 
excesses by which periods of pronounced trade revival are so often ~ 
characterised. In some few directions speculation has been carried 
too far. The cotton trade suffered severely in the autumn from the ~ 
‘cornering’ of the raw product. The speculative operations of a 
German syndicate drove up the price of sugar to an extravagant — 
height in the earlier part of the year, and lately gambling in © 
warrants has caused extreme fluctuations in the price of pig iron, 
and seriously unsettled many branches of trade. These attempts 
to manipulate markets, as well as the corner of the French copper ~ 
syndicate, have, however, broken down, those who engineered them ~ 
being for the most part the heaviest sufferers. And apart from 
them, the course of business has been singularly steady. There 
has been continuous expansion without inflation, the best proof of — 
which is, that the general level of prices at the end of the year 
was not much higher than it was at the beginning. 


“ How our foreign trade increased during the year is shown by 
the Board of Trade returns. The figures are :— 




















: Exports of. 
ae bee ie Hone Produce. 
ay j £ 
LBS OC. ER RIG. OAM, ae OE peed 427,211,000 248,092,000 
OB .thctiasks MR rl 8... hn. Rattner mbes See 386,582,000 233,843,000 
EN CPGABO ws. cocqressacesvinveayeesecsere eiteass 40,629,C00 14,249,000 
= 11'r percent. | = 6:0 per cent. 
Increase in 1888 as compared with 1887....| 6°7 per cent. 5'1 per cent. 
3 87 is S65 see 5 4,2 - 





The growth in the value both of our imports and exports last year 
was distinctly larger than in either 1888 or 1887, which were also 
years of expanding foreign trade. The figures as to values, how- 
ever, are, of course, affected by fluctuations in prices, and if we wish 
to see how quantities have moved, these price variations must be 
eliminated. How this can be done is shown in Appendix H, where 
the figures for last year are dealt with, and placing the results 
there worked out in conjunction with those for the previous five 
years, we have the following comparative statement :— 
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Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 


compared with previous Years. 





Imports Retained Exports of 
Imports and Exports. 


or 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. 




















———————_ 





J 
Increase 3°71 
| 
| 


Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
ee Increase 11°25 Increase 8°08 
os eee i 3°42 5 464 Rae a4 

BAe P esc sus. 2s: _ 5°07 ‘ 4:80 . 4°93 
a Decrease 0°37 a 5-33 5 194 
BED, cescrasnvesssnsess Increase 3°28 Decrease 3°84 Decrease 0°26 





While the growth in the imports greatly exceeded that of previous 
years, the rate of expansion in the exports was rather less than in 
1888 or 1887. The activity of our industries last year is not, 
however, to be measured by the figures of our foreign trade alone. 
There is evidence that the home trade developed more rapidly than 
did our trade with other countries. Take, for instance, the cotton 
trade. Our exports of cotton goods last year were about 24 per 
cent. less than in 1888, but our consumption of cotton in the pro- 
duction of manufactures and yarns was fully 16,500,000 lbs. greater. 
lt is evident, therefore, that there must have been a decided increase 
in the home demand. So with iron. While we increased our 
exports of pig iron by 163,000 tons, we increased our home con- 
sumption by 857,000 tons, and it was by the home market also that 
the larger proportion of our increased production of woollen goods 
was absorbed. There are no comprehensive statistics of our home 
trade, but the records of the goods traffic on our railways afford a 
fairly accurate indication of the general movement. We have not 
yet a complete statement of railway traffics, but taking the fifteen 
chief companies whose accounts are summarised in the Appendix, 
the comparison with 1888 stands thus :— 












































Wiear. Merchandise. Minerals. ey 
£ £ £ 
ees isc secotses. 18,091,000 13,028,100 33,119,100 
(|e 16,920,500 12,262,900 29,183,400 
| 1,170,500 765,200 1509557004 
= 7°o per cent. = 6'1 per cent. = 6'6 per cent. 











“This rate of growth compares with that of the two previous 
years as follows :— 


Increase in Traffic Receipts. 


Merchandise and 


























Year. Merchandise. Minerals. Minerals Combined. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt 
BNI lacbiesccesesss 4°O OL 6°6 
Be isin case 41 2°8 35 
Sa 1°6 3°6 a5 
VOL. LIIs. PART I. K 
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“These figures show how much larger the movement of mer- 
chandise within the kingdom was in 1889 than in either 1888 or 
1887, and testify to the much greater activity which prevailed in 
the home markets. 


“In the matter of profits, also, 1889 compared favourably with 
previous years. That is shown by the better dividends which our » 
industrial joint stock companies have, on the average, been able to 
pay. The upward movement in prices, however, was comparatively 
moderate. Our ‘Index Number,’ which registers the variations in 
the prices of a large number of chief commodities, compares with 
that of immediately preceding years thus :— 

‘Index Number,’ representing 


the Combined Prices of 
Twenty-two Leading Commodities. 


Ist January, 1890........csccecveserenneess 2236 
by eed Ly? BO i Ra vaecccce ean eee 2161 
>> January, ~89,2 ccc e eee 2.187 
gs rue LLY, "BB sadenssoqicera tae ean DTS 
sy OANUALY, * BB .i 2.1.3 ,ce cere eee 2230 
9 duly, oY Men TE a. 2116 
sy pe anuary,.§ 7872.02): 2059 
+; 86.550 ih eee 2026 
~ as "BD. copie tasdevus tanse eee 2098 
53 . ? 84. 04 siedacsa tiene 2225 


“There was, it will be seen, a rise in the year of 49 points, or 
only a little over 27 per cent. Some allowance, however, has to be 
made for the abnormal drop in copper, which stood at an extrava- 
gantly inflated price at the beginning of the year, but which, after 
the collapse of the syndicate, has fallen again to something like its 
natural level. Taking this into account, the rise for the year may 
be set down at between 25 and 3 per cent. And this rise, small. 
though it is, is greater than the average variation in the recorded 
prices of our imports and exports. We have already referred to 
the table in the Appendix, wherein the figures of the Board of 
Trade returns are analysed so as to show how much of the increase 
in recorded values was due to an enlargement of the volume of 
trade and how much to higher prices. And bringing the figures 
as to prices together in the same way as we have already done with 
the figures as to quantities, the comparative statement for the past 
five years is :— 
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Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 
previous Years. 


























Imports Retained 
4 for anc Imports and Exports. 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Bar iieenntiiscoceese: + 1°14 + 2°32 cp Mal epee 
See rH 2,89 + 0°90 + 2°04 
ek ee — 1°92 — 0°52 $2 8 
ETS ack cscsine — 5°67 — 5°35 — 5°53 
ee 15°63 — 489 — 5°44 
Se cesses se: — 644 — 3°96 — 5°42 


ee 

“It should be remembered, in comparing the change here noted 
with that shown by our Index Number, that the prices here dealt 
with are the average for the year, whereas the Index Number shows 
the whole movement from the beginning to the end of the year. 
A feature of the import and export prices is, that while in 1888 
the rise was greater in the imports than in the exports, last year it 
was the exports that showed the greatest rise. In other words, the 
rise was greater last year in what we sold than in what we bought, 
and that, of course, was to our advantage. 


“ Amongst the causes which contributed to give an impetus to 
our home trade last year was the bountiful harvest. The wheat 
crop was considerably larger than that of 1888, although the area 
under cultivation was smaller, the yield being fully a bushel an acre 
over the ordinary average. Barley was under the average in 
England, but over it in Ireland, and oats were over the average 
both in Great Britain and Ireland. The average price of wheat 
was very low, being 29s. gd. for the year, as compared with 31s. 10d. 
in 1888. But during the past years of depression farmers have 
learnt how to reduce the cost of production, and can now manage 
to scrape a profit out of prices that would formerly have been 
ruinous. The average price of barley is also lower than last year, 
but for the malting kinds prices were well maintained, and oats 
sold better than for some years past. The root crops also turned 
out well, and the hay crop was phenomenally large. Add to this 
that all descriptions both of lean and fat stock fetched high prices, 
and enough has been said to indicate that our farmers, as a whole, 
fared better in 1889 than they had done for very many years before. 
Appended are our usual tables of prices, although their condition 
still leaves much to be desired :— 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
mmediately after Harvest, 1883-89, and T'otal Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 


Periods. | 1889. 1888. | 1887.| 1886.| 1885.| 1884.) 1883. 


_ { 


























ESM alee ee PO NSS | Sk ates Cec |. Sy. Os 


After Harvest sce 31 2/36 4/2911)33 1/32 4)35 1] 43 2 
Calendar year average ........ Bee gi tooo, (Gres t P32 1G) sO Mal 7 
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Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 


eS 












































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Week, 
1889. | 1888.| 1887.] 1889. | 1888.| 1887.] 1889. | 1888. | 1887. 
s. dls. d.l sz. d.|s. d.|\ 6 Gs. Gates eee meee 
AMO D.ctemvars: 30 8133 8/33 11]19 11/19 4/20 10]20 6/18 6,17 1 
LOL Pee ere 30 11134 6183 3419 10\24 9) 20007) tom aioe one 
Weer eee 30 9135 9/32 -|19 5/18 8/23 11]19 5|18 9|16 4 
DAiscetat 30 5/36 1/80 10/19 6j21 11/24 5]18 I1}20 9) 16 8 
Sl Bek yeas 31 2/36 4/29 11]24 6/26 10127 (3) 10mg io eos 
BOPte Versiao- 31 -137 9/29 1/29 9124 2726 10 ects 
Res es fers 30 2/38 1/28 8/32 5\|29 9127 417s 2518 9) 14 i 
Di caviar 29. 5| 34.11} 28. 9]28 11] 32 36) 2800 
Bea sete 29 1132 2/28 5129 -|29 4/28 10}16 11)16 4| 1410 
Oct 255 29 8/30 7/28 7129 4\2o: 5/2856) T6ese) toes e tome 
LZ voy kere 99 4/30 11/29, 3129 8|29 1/29 4116 8) 70.4) lone 
ANS Poh eebes 29 10|32 1/29 9180 4/28 10/28 10J16 4/16 10; 15 4 
2G eee 30 4132. 2/30 '1]30 11|29 529371 Gey Teese oe 
INO Vs c27tecescte, 30 8132 3/380 3/81 983128 10| 29) 7116 =e) aomee atone 
oe 30 3/31 8130 61381 -/28 2/29: 6]17 1/16 2/15 5 
lOc Meese 30 2/31 11|30 5|80 4\27 10/29 G6I97=116 9) 15a 
23 eh cntiess 30 ~-l31 9/30 9129 11|27 8/29 G17) 4) 16 (6) lo Ie 
Liven ee 30 1/31 8/31 3129 9l27 4/29 8]17 6/16 9|16 1 
OGG Vandre 30. 2/31 3/81 2/80 2la7 4) 20a one 
LA iececses 30 2130 10/31 2/29 10;27 1/29 117 21/16 10) 1652 
PANN Py 80 1/30 8|30 10130 4| 26 11)28 1P}18) 2)16 93) 1548 
he PPE ca 29 10/30 71/30 9]380 6/26 10/29 8418 2/16 3) 16 1 














‘The condition of no section of the community improved so 
much in 1889 as did that of the working classes. For all skilled 
labour there was the fullest employment, and while there was an 
all round and substantial rise in wages, there was very little 
enhancement of the cost of living, most of the chief food staples 
being almost as cheap at the end of the year as they were at the 
commencement. Of this improvement, perhaps, the fullest advan- 
tage was not taken. Towards the end of the year, especially, there 
were frequent complaints that in some branches of trade the men 
were not working so steadily as they did when wages were lower, 
and it is not very satisfactory to find that while the increase in the 
aggregate savings bank deposits was smaller than it had been in 
any year since 1883, the consumption of beer and spirits went up 
with a bound. Something of this kind, however, regrettable 
although it be, we must always expect to find in times of reviving 
prosperity. There is a certain proportion of men who will not bend 
themselves to steady work except under the spur of necessity, and 
who, when the price of their labour rises, prefer to take the benefit 
of it rather in the form of greater relaxation than of larger earn- 
ings. Then as to the savings bank deposits, the relative slowness 
of the growth last year is capable of at least partial explanation. 
The figures for each of the past five years are :— 
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January. 
1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 
£ £ £ £ £ 


(mount at credit of 
trustee savings 44,861,448 | 45,959,856| 47,156,131 | 46,653,154| 46,133,869 
LS 

{mount at credit of 
Post Office cng | 68,020,925 | 58,614,600] 53,904,127 | 50,882,383 | 47,694,167 
a! 











BOGE eestsss.snecess 107,882,373 | 104,574,456 | 101,060,258 | 97,535,537 | 93,828,036 


merease over pre- = 
mious year ............ } 3,307,917 | 3,514,198) 3,524,721 | 3,707,501| 3,387,052 














From this it will be seen that the Post Office savings banks main- 
tained their previous rate of progress. It isin the trustee banks 
that the decline is shown; and seeing how confidence in these 
institutions has been shaken by recent failures, the withdrawal of 
deposits from them is not to be wondered at. It might have been 
expected, however, that a larger portion of the money withdrawn 
would have been transferred to the Post Office banks, the security 
of which is beyond question, and it is because the growth in the 
one class of banks has not quite compensated for the decay in the 
other, that one sees cause to doubt whether the savings of the 
working classes in 1889 were commensurate with their larger earn- 
ings. Of the increased expenditure in drink, no more can be said 
than that it was all along evident that some of the greater absti- 
nence shown in the late years of depression was compulsory. It 
resulted from lack of means rather than from lack of desire, and 
nothing was more certain than that as the spending power of the 
masses increased the drink consumption would increase also. And 
there is some satisfaction derivable from the fact that even the 
larger consumption of last year was less than it had been in pre- 
vious years when the working population had less to spend. The 
cause of temperance has thus, it is very evident, made real progress. 
It is hardly necessary to say that we are not seeking to extenuate 
idleness, want of thrift, or dissipation. There is, however, in some 
quarters a disposition to speak as if our working classes were being 
demoralised by the greater prosperity which the past two years 
have brought, and it is desirable, therefore, to point out that the 
blots upon the past year’s record are those which always appear 
when a trade revival is in full swing, and that, bad as they are, 
they are, in some respects, an improvement upon what we have 
_ witnessed at similar times before. It is somewhat the same’ in 
regard to the strikes, which were of such frequent occurrence in 
1889. They are much to be regretted, and it is greatly to be 
desired that some better method of settling trade disputes could 
be devised. Something, too, is being done in that direction. 
Everyone knows, however, that when any market is. undergoing a 
radical change there is always an unusual amount of haggling 
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between buyers and sellers, and the labour market is no exception _ 
to the rule. At times like these, therefore, we must look for strikes, © 
and it is not wise to exaggerate their importance. Things will - 
settle down after a little. But it is necessary to protest very 
strongly against the species of trade union tyranny which some of” 
our new labour organisations are seeking to impose. They wish to” 
prevent every man who does not bow to their dominion from earn-~ 
ing his livelihood. That is an abuse of the freedom of combination ~ 
from which the working classes themselves would be the greatest 
sufferers, and if persisted in, it will have to be dealt with very 
vigorously. | 


‘“‘ Reference is made elsewhere to the almost unprecedented 
activity shown last year in the floating of new financial and 
industrial companies. To this, no doubt, some part of the trade 
improvement is due. A very large portion of the money which 
investors have been induced to put into these ventures have been 
virtually thrown away. It has gone into the pockets of promoters — 
and vendors, and the host of financial parasites attached to them, — 
But in connection with the new railway, mining, and such like 
undertakings, there has been a very large expenditure indeed in 
the purchase of plant, &c., which has served to give a strong fillip — 
to certain important branches of our industry. Much of this 
expenditure will, it is certain, never yield an adequate return, and — 
the ultimate effect of the waste of capital sunk in enterprises that — 
have no chance of success must be injurious. Nevertheless, for 
the time it has served to send the wheels of industry revolving 
with increased rapidity. It would be well, however, if the adven- 
titious impetus which company promoters have given to the trade 
of 1889 were to cease to operate, for it is in no small measure 
owing to an over large absorption of capital in new loans and 
undertakings that the money market has been brought into a state 
of stringency, which, if it were continued would do far more to 
check trade than company promoting has done to promote it. 


‘ Although not unchequered, the trade prospect for the current. 
year is, on the whole, favourable. The continued dearness of 
money has, as already said, impeded business of late, and in some 
branches of trade its restrictive effect has been very marked. That 
is an adverse influence which we may now hope will soon cease to 
operate, and meanwhile it has not been without its good results, 
for it has put a timely stop to speculation, which in some directions 
as, for instance, the pig iron market, had gone too far. The fact, 
moreover, that the prices of commodities have, on the average, 
risen so slightly is of favourable augury for the future. It 
promises a further expansion of consumption, which cheapness 
does so much stimulate. Some departments of industry, too, such 
as shipbuilding, and some branches of the iron trade, have already 
orders booked which will keep them well employed throughout the 
year, and their activity will tend to keep other trades moving. 
And further, as the rise in wages has been progressive, and is still 
going on, the purchasing power of the country will continue to 
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grow. The great danger—although it is a danger that we hope 
will be avoided by the display of moderation and a conciliatory 
disposition on the part of both employers and employed—is | 
that the workmen may, by pushing their demands for better 
“remuneration too far, interrupt and unsettle business, and cause 
such a rise of prices as would restrict demand. And the unsettled 
state of Huropean politics is a factor in the situation which, though 
it may not press upon people’s minds so heavily as before, certainly 
cannot be ignored. 


“‘ Amongst the incidents of the past year which call for some * 
special notice, the completion of the national debt conversion is 
one of the most prominent. When Mr. Goschen commenced his 
operations in March, 1888, there were outstanding 558,000,000/. of 
3 per cent. stocks, and by the end of last year the whole of this 
amount had either been converted or paid off, with the exception 
of 5,800,000/. of ‘stocks in court,’ and stocks belonging to savings 
bank depositors, which were specially continued as a book debt 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. until the 5th April next, 
when they also will be converted. In carrying out this great 
operation Mr. Goschen displayed consummate tact and skill, and 
not less remarkable than the completeness of his success is the 
extreme smallness of the cost at which it has been effected. The 
whole expense has been less than the saving of interest in a single 
year, and there has not, as in the case of conversion operations of 
foreign governments, been any augmentation of the principal of 
the debt to counterbalance the reduction of the rate of interest. 
The rush to open out Africa, which has brought us into conflict 
with Portugal, and which we would have been only too glad to 
avoid, had that been possible, and the revolution in Brazil, are 
_ other incidents bearing upon the commercial and financial situa- 
tion that stand out when one looks back upon the events of 1859. 


‘““In the early part of 1889 the course of the money market 
was quiet, and comparatively uneventful. At the beginning of 
the year the bank rate stood at 5 per cent., but by the end of 
January it had been reduced first to 4, then to 35, and again 
to 3 per cent. At this last figure it stood till the middle of 
April, when it was lowered to 24 per cent. Many were then 
of opinion that the downward movement had been rather too 
precipitate, and subsequent events showed that they were right. 
The 25 per cent. rate was continued to the beginning of August, 
when, partly because of an expansion of the internal circula- 
tion, and partly because gold was being taken for South America, 
it was moved up to 3 per cent. Three weeks later a further 
advance to 4 per cent. was found to be necessary, and as that 
failed to check the drain upon the bank, a movement to 5 per 
cent, had to be made towards the close of September. At that date 
the market rate for best three months’ bills was within 4 per cent. 
of the bank rate. Soon however outside rates gave way, and the 
decline was hastened later on, when gold was brought here from 
Russia. The market at once jumped to the conclusion that the big 
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finance houses, who had worked this transaction in order to — 
facilitate certain financial operations they had in hand, would see ~ 
that the market was kept easy, and they ceased to exercise due 
prudence. Rates were beaten down, and the result was that 
although the bank kept its rate at 5 per cent. until the closing days 
of the year, instead of gold coming hither it continued to flow 
away. The bank directors were, therefore, compelled in the last 
days of December to raise their rate to 6 per cent. This want of 
power on the part of the bank to make its rate effective has been 
increasing year by year, while every year the dependence of the 
outside market upon the bank has increased, because our great 
joint stock institutions have been gradually diminishing the pro- 
portion of their cash reserves to their liabilities. And, if serious 
trouble is to be avoided, one of three things must be done: 
Hither (1) the Bank of England must seek to make itself a greater — 
power in the market, by allowing interest on deposits and com- — 
peting actively for bills; or (2) the joint stock banks must keep ~ 
bigger cash reserves themselves ; or (3) they must give more loyal — 
assistance to the bank in keeping the cash reserve, upon which 
they depend. To us the first of these alternatives appear much — 
the best. But some good might be done if all our joint stock ~ 
banks were called upon to render weekly statements, showing, 
amongst other things, in separate entries, the amount of their cash — 
in hand and the amount of their cash balances at the Bank of | 
England. If that were done, the public would see on what a very — 
small cash basis the banks are trying to work, and would, we feel 
sure, insist upon its being broadened. } 
“The following is our usual ten years’ record of rates :— 


9 hata 





1889. | 1888.} 1887. | 1886.| 1885. | 1884. | 1883. | 1882.| 1881. 18 



































Changes bank rate| 8 p. Seg 9 p. ct.| 7p. ct.| 7 p. ct.| 7 p. ct.| 7 p. ct. 6 p. ct.| 6 p. ct.| 6p. ct.| 2p 
Highest _,, 6 s|o6 | os (ie) es. 
Lowest ‘ Qh 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 J eB ; 
Average a 3/14/10 | 3/6/3 | 3/6/- | 3/-/4 |2/16/9 |2/19/2 |3/11/6 | 4/2/8 | 3/9/6 2/1 


rate best three 


Average market 
months’ bills 


2/15/6 ites 2/1/-| 2/-/9 | 2/8/1 | 3/-/8 | 3/7/3 |2/18/- 2/6 








Market belowbank) 19/4 | 19/3 | 18/9 | 19/4 | 16/- | 11/1 | 10/10} 15/5 | 11/6 8 |< 


“The rates of discount at the various Cone centres 
during the year are shown in the following table :— 
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Huropean Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1889. 














































































































First of Months of 1889. 
Cities. 
Jan.| Feb. | Mar. |April.) May.| June] July.) Aug.| Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Avge. 
London. 
Bank rate ....| 5 3 a 2 Se 1 age lear | ae | A is 5 5 |3°5d 
epeomarkey | Oo ) 2 | 227) 14 | 12 | 18 | 12 | 24 | 38 | 44 | 4° | 38 | 2°70 
Paris. 
eee ea ogesees ais (93.1 38.-)3 138 } 3.138 13 1318 
Open market | 43 | 3 | 24 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 28 | 23 | 24 | 23 | 25 | 2% | 2°65 
Vienna. 
Peeters ia | A) 4 i 4 | 4 hg fa lag aA | ew fae 
emimarKer |) 450) 4973 1,34 135 | 3 | 88 )38|4 14 14 | 6 13°73 
Berlin. 
Bank rate eee eee Po 3s S| 3 ae Be 1 oe 18°70 
Bepemmmarket | 2, | 15) 1% | 14 | 13 | 1%) 18 | 2 | 3°} 4 144 | 48 | 2°70 
Frankfort. 
Bemeters.) at 4 | 8} 31 8 iz | 8 cs eased teen hava ao ha AO 
Open market | 3 Peer le) ore | 12-2 | 8 4k | 4B | 8.) 2°65 
Amsterdam. 
Bank rate ....) 24 | 23 | 22 | 23 Pee Ween eel DE od | Oe ahs 2-50 
Open market | 24 | 12 | 12 | 24 | 22 | 2 23°) a% | 220) 22 } 24 | 22 12°15 
Brussels. 
Seetavemesoe lated, | 34) 3 | 3 | 38°) 3 138 | 4 14 14 18°62 
Open market | 44 | 38 | 34 | 34 | 22 | 23 | 22 | 28 | 28 | 32 | 33 | 32 13°10 
Hamburg. 
a | Ee a en rs Se Pf) 
Open market | 23 | 13 | 14 | 13 | 12 | 18 | 18 | 12 | 25 | 4 | 43 | 43 [2°45 
St.Petersburg 
Bank rate ....|6 | 6 | 6 ROME Or Oar Ore ort 6° oh Bike) 6b°0G6 
Memmmariet 6, | 65) 54) 54 1.54) 5 1.6 16 |6.|/6 16 | 6 15°85 








-“The course of the silver market in 1889 is thus succinctly 
summarised by Messrs. Pixley and Abell: ‘ During the first eight 
months of the year the price of silver ruled very low and slight 
fluctuations occurred between 423d. and 4142d. Some orders were 
in force part of this time for Japan, and towards April orders 
were received on mint account. The demand for home coinage 
proved to be of large dimensions, and continued practically 
without cessation throughout the year. The amount coined was 
2,224,926/., exceeding by nearly a million any previous year’s 
coinage. In August, considerable interest was taken in the 
probable course of silver legislation in the United States, and 
large amounts were purchased both speculatively and for India. 
The price accordingly rose fairly steadily, and although a some- 
what sudden drop took place when Mr. Windom’s views were 
published, it did not prove lasting, and the price recovered to 44d. 
at the end of the year.’ 
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Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 





1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 1885. 


d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. divs 











January ........ 4211 423 | 442 444 | 47§ 464 | 47 463 | 493 50 
February........ 42% 424 | 4455. 4342 | 47 4635 | 4643 46% | 4823 49.9, 
Mi aae laeeee st. at 42§ 424 | 432 43 46,1, 44,8 | 46 4644 | 49 49-3, 
AAT cvs vacan 42,5, 42, | 42% 42% | 44% 4843 | 4645 46 48% 49% 
nS 7 aia ee 424 4115 | 428 gif | 483 4821 46 44% | 4828 50 
AGT cc ee 42.3, 42 42% 42 444 4342 | 453 442 | 49 49-3, 
SULY sc cnct cece. 42,5 42 42ze 42 44.7, 43% | 445% 42. 49% 49% 
August <......: 42.9. 422 | 42% 4148 | 454 442 | 428 42 48, 49.7% 


September ..:.| 4232 423 | 443, 4235 | 45 44,5145 428 | 474 482 


























a Ahi 
October ........| 43k 428 | 422 42% | 448 4313 | 45% 44h | 474 478 
November ....| 448 43% | 43% 42% | 4828 43% | 49 45% | 4733 473 
December ....| 448 4382 | 42% 42,5, | 453 4812 | 463 45 462 47% 
Yearly avge. 4242 425 445 45% 483 
Highest price 443 44,9; ATs 46% 50 
Lowest ,, A115 41$ 434 Bea &: AT 








“We take from the Investor’s Monthly Manual the following — 


record of the new loans and companies issued during the year :— 


“The aggregate amount of the issues of new loans and new 
companies during 1889 was unprecedently large, though the actual 


borrowings by foreign States were upon a small scale. There 
were, it 1s true, large conversion loans for Russia, Brazil, and the 


Argentine Government; but these added little to the capital sum _ 


of the debts of those countries. The Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ments borrowed a little over 13 millions, the detailed figures being 
as follows :— 























Minimum Amount of | Amount | Average 
Price of Issue. Loan. Subscribed. Price. 
£ £ £ fs. ae 
BO] 
gees eae Oem f 107 500,000 | 1,s0%,800 “| 110 8 
Indian 3 per cent. ........... 99 3,000,000 9,052,000 | 101 1 
Pi eeee | 
A a pias Wales 33 102 3,500,000 | 3,876,000 | 102 8 —- 
kalian ose ner 
ace a 33 tra a 1,317,800 { Re et 
Gi) Cbodemvieseisesoviels cncisibeseees / ’ 5 
Tasmanian 33 per cent. .... 97 1,000,000 2,195,100 98 5 
Victoria 34 per cent. ........ ke1oe 3,000,000 6,6 58,500 | 103 6 
West Australian 4 percent.| 1074 100,000 136,900 108 15 





‘The only important loans for British local government pur-. 


poses was the Local Loans issue of 23 millions, and the 1 million 
loan raised by the London County Council. Among foreign 
borrowers generally, the Argentine Republic took something like 
10 millions for railway and other industrial enterprises, and 
Mexico, Brazil, and Chili came to this country for smaller amounts. 


Railway enterprises of one sort and another represent over 24 ~ 


millions, viz., 114 millions for undertakings in South America, 





wi! @ Or 


ou 


Central America, and Mexico, 64 millions for Indian and colonial ~ 
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companies, nearly 4 millions for United States railways, and about 
2 millions for other railway undertakings in Hurope and Asia. 
Over seventy mining companies were floated more or less success- 
fully, the nominal capital exceeding 4 millions; in addition to 
which several South American development and exploration com- 
panies were started. The mining companies just referred to include 
only a few of the ventures whose shares were among the chief 


inducements to gambling for the greater part of the year; the 


latter are mostly of local origin and local incorporation. There 
were a large number of companies started here for mining in South 
Africa, but most of them have not attracted very much attention. 
The two sets of companies which found most favour with investors 
and speculators were trust and debenture corporations, in which 


_the vicious system of founders’ shares has usually been a con- 





In 


spicuous feature—as in the Trustees’, Executors’, and Securities 
Insurance and Debenture Corporations—and British, American, 
and foreign brewery shares. The trust and investment concerns 
represent something like 30 millions of capital, American, Canadian, 
and foreign breweries account for about 20 millions, and British 
breweries for about 84 millions, so that the two classes of under- 
takings absorbed almost 60 millions, or nearly one-third of the 
total. The following is a statement of the new capital created in 
this country in the past twelve years, from which it will be seen 
that this year’s aggregate is greatly in excess of that of any year 
in the period specified :— 


Capital Created and Issued. Actual Money Calls. 









































In England In England 
and Total. and Total. 
England. Elsewhere. England. Elsewhere. 
£ £ £ £ © £ 
1889....| 178,930,038 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,038 | 152,012,254 | 15,791,885 | 167,804,139 
*88....| 140,758,000 | 19,497,000 | 160,255,000 | 125,864,000 | 11,388,000 | 137,252,000 
*87..... 96,770,000 | 14,439,000 | 111,209,000] 84,101,000] 9,507,000 | 93,668,000 
°86..... 93,946,000} 7,927,000} 101,873,000} 70,242,0c0; 17,184,000 | 87,476,000 
*85....| 55,558,000 | 22,414,000] 77,972,000} 62,824,000 | 15,051,000 | 77,875,000 
*84...... 91,520,000 | 17,511,000 | 109,031,000} 74,255,000] 16,348,000 | 90,603,0c0 
°83....| 69,650,000 | 11,500,000] 81,150,000] 63,600,000 | 18,800,000 | 76,900,000 
*82....| 95,300,000 | 50,250,000 | 145,550,000] 62,160,000 | 82,500,000 | 94,650,000 
*81....| 97,800,000 | 91,600,000 | 189,400,000 | 63,400,000 | 51,850,000 | 115,250,000 
*80...., 69,900,000 | 52,300,000 | 122,200,000} 42,200,000 | 35,400,000 | 77,600,000 
°79....| 50,900,000} 5,570,coo| 56,470,000} 38,180,000| 9,280,000] 47,460,000 
*78....|_ 40,150,000 | 19,150,000] 59,200,000} 36,200,000 | 14,200,000 | 50,400,000 





‘“‘ The expansion of business on the stock exchange during the 


year 1889 is indicated by the fact that the bills and cheques 
cleared at the bankers’ clearing-house on the stock exchange pay- 
days during the year amounted to 1,272,741,000l., or 68,980,0001. 
more than in 1888, whilst upon consol pay-days the clearings 
amounted to 351,690,000/., or 19,220,000/. more than in 1888. 
Except during the last few weeks, business was active throughout 
almost the whole of the year, and as will be seen from the tables 
of variations which we give in the Appendix, although prices did 
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not close at the highest points touched, they showed a considerable 
advance on those ruling at the end of the previous year. Amongst 
the very highest class of securities, quotations were generally 
firm, although New Consols (‘Goschen’s’) closed slightly lower 
than they opened, and 2 per cent. lower than the highest point 
they had touched. The consol conversion scheme was completed 
during the year, and the old Three per Cents removed from the 
list. The value of both Bank of England and Bank of Ireland 
stock was enhanced considerably. Colonial stocks were largely 
bought, and English Corporation stocks were well supported, 
a feature in this market being the successful issue of the new 
London County Council 25 per cent. loan. Heavy advances were 
made during the year amongst the British railway stocks, both 
ordinary and debenture. The latter not only shared in the 
general rise in first class securities, but received further strength 
by reason of the large purchases made by trust companies. Very 
satisfactory traffic returns encouraged the support of the ordinary 
stocks, and expectations of greatly increased dividends—which to 
a certain extent have been fulfilled—led to much speculation. 
This was especially the case with ‘Brighton A’s,’ which, owing 
largely to the Paris Hxhibition, again formed a centre of interest 





amongst railway speculators. Harly in the autumn the labour ~ 


movement throughout the country aroused fears that even if the 


railways were not directly affected by the prevailing strikes, the 
increased cost of labour and material would considerably increase 


working expenses. The year would have been a quiet one inthe ~ 


foreign department had it not been for the sudden overthrow of 
the Brazilian empire, and the uncertainty which ensued as to the 
character and stability of the provisional government which estab- 
lished itself. Egyptian and Turkish securities both advanced 


considerably, although the former were affected by the continued — 
refusal of France to sanction the conversion of the preference ~ 


debt. The Russian, Brazilian, and Argentine Governments each 
issued conversion loans during the year, with the object of reducing 
the interest on portions of their debts. The American railroad 
market did not receive its average amount of attention. During 
the earlier months of the year rate wars raged, but later on the 
revival of trade in the United States had a favourable effect. 
Features of the closing months in the American department were 
the many combinations between the different companies, and the 
introduction of the Aitchinson reorganisation scheme, which was 
so strenuously opposed. Foreign railways generally improved 
during the year, except in the case of Argentines—which, owing 
to over speculation and the depreciation of the paper currency, 
relapsed—and Brazilians. The general tendency of the prices 
of miscellaneous shares was upward, bank, insurance, tramway, 


omnibus, and brewery shares all moving, generally speaking, in 


that direction. There were, however, movements in the other 


direction. South African mines were extravagantly supported at 


one time, but afterwards fell heavily. Nitrate shares exhibit a 


heavy fall, when the closing prices of 1889 are compared with 
those of 1888,” 


om 
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The following is the table of contents of the “Commercial 
History and Review of 1889,” with Appendix :— 


Trade Conditions in 1889—Volume of Trade—The Movement 
The Condition of the Working Classes— 
The Prospect—Industrial Investments—National Debt Conversion 
—The Money Market—Silver—New Capital Commitments—The 








Stock Markets. 


Trade Reports. 
The Corn Trade—The Cattle Trade—Preserved Meat—Colonial 
and Foreign Produce—Wines and Spirits—Raw Materials—Metal 
and Coal Trades— ildi i 
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Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester: 
Average of Six Years, 1845-50; Selected Dates, 1869-88; and 
Monthly, 1889—Wholesale Prices, 1845-89: Proportionate Results 
—Bank of Hngland—Banks of France, Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium—London Bankers’ Clearing House Returns—Bankinge 
Deposits in the United Kingdom-—The Foreign Trade of the 
United Kingdom—Our Foreign Trade of 1889 Compared with 
that of 1888—Railway Traffic Receipts in 1889 and 1888—The 
Stock Markets. 


III.—Prices of Commodities in 1888 and 1889. 
By A. SAvERBECK, Esa. 


In the following I give the result of the last two years, and of 
the average of the decade 1878-87 as compared with the standard 
period of ‘eleven years 1867-77, which in the aggregate is equiva- 
lent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 (see the 
Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592, 593, and 648) :— 





Index Numbers, Average Decline as 
1867-77 = 100. compared with 1867-77. 





Average, Average, 
1878.87, | 1888. | 1889.]7g7g-87.| 1889. 


se 




































































Per cnt. Per ent. 
Vegetable food (corn, &€.) ..........065 79 67 65 21 35 
Animal food (meat and butter)........ 95 82 86 5 14 
Bipar, Coliee, ANG FOe ...............-1c000. 76 65 75 24. 25 
BN ete e sic csassacdvncdereses 84 a2. 75 16 25 
acces isecssersevescesseesass is 48 75 2 25 
RN eee e acted yailevceeseessseeees yal 64 70 29 30 
Ramary miaberials 3)....c..c6s.0c..csecestecoeees 81 67 68 19 32 
All materials ......csccssssssesssseeeen 76 69 70 24 30 
All forty-five commodities ........ 79 70 72 21 28 
Silver (60°84d. per 07. = 100) wu 82 WO" AM be Ole 18 29°8 
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The improvement noticeable in 1888 has not only continued, 
but has made further progress, and the index number has risen to 
72, a8 againt 70 in 1888, 68 in 1887, and 69 in 1886. Silver, on 
the other hand, has again slightly receded, the number for 1889 
being 70°2, against 70°4, 73°3, and 74°6 in the three preceding 
years. The average index number for silver was therefore lower 
last year than that for commodities. 

It might have been expected that, owing to the general im- 
provement in trade, last year’s average would have been still higher, 
but a number of articles remained on a low level, particularly 
English wheat, which at 29s. 9d. was lower than in any year since 
1761. Barley, maize, potatoes, tea, flax, silk, lead, hides, tallow, oils, 


soda, nitrate, and indigo were all cheap, and copper and tin showed © 


a considerable reduction from the extravagant prices in 1888. 
Cotton has experienced a steady, though moderate, improvement 
during the last three years, but its price is still comparatively low. 
Of animal food, beef and butter scarcely varied, but mutton and 
pork were somewhat higher. The main rise, however, was in iron 
and coals, coffee and sugar, wool, hemp, jute, and timber, although 
the highest prices were in most cases not maintained. The rise 
was partly due to speculation, the most so in the case of sugar, 
where it carried in the first half of last year the price of beet from 
14s. to 28s., after which it dropped again to under 12s. per cwt. 

The monthly movements of the average index number of all the 
forty-five commodities were thus :— 


January, 1888.... 70°9 October, 1888... 72°4 July, 1889...0 926 


Hebruary, 5, 12» TOO November, ,, .... 42° AUSURE ets) eg 
March, ae OO.9 December; 5 segene September, ;,. ...1772°8 
April, Weenie OS January, 1889..., 72°6 October, a5) iu. P22 
May, Gk OOS Hebruaryy: 3, «s0 ieee November, ,, .... -73°7 
June, soy caer BOT March, Sone Season December, ,, ... 73°7 
July, Anette St ie] April, 5c ting, eae : 

AUG UB ts ast ace ag May, ‘hae January, 1890... 73°2 
September, ,,, ....... 7179 June, +) et ee February, g)-4- 929 


The following figures give in each case the average index 
number of ten years :— 


UBCS=7 7 nae 100 1873282 % iseeceaak 93 1877-86 (eee 82, 
BLO—719 taht 97 TA4=B3 Rotccae go. foe oY Samer rte Fks 49 
Pe -BO sane 96 BEB 4 vee artag 84 are be SRS tos 78 
i Prost Bate cee 95 °7 G-B Dik... cote 85 “30-59 nea 76. 


The number of 72 in 1889 was therefore 28 per cent. below the 
period 1867-77, 9 per cent. below 1878-87, but only 5% per cent. 
below the last ten years. 

In the price tables I have also given the average prices of the 
ten years 1878-87, which may be useful for a comparison. In 
looking at the general course of prices, and the state of trade, it 
appears to me that the year 1887 fitly closes a period in which 
prices had gradually sunk to the lowest level on record during the 


last hundred years. In 1888 trade improved, and that year may’ 


commence another period of gradually rising, or at least more 
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stable prices. AAs we have seen during the last few years, some 
articles may, through speculation or some special causes touching 
their supply and demand, be carried to a point approaching or even 
exceeding the highest prices of former periods, but the general 
price leyel of all commodities will never return to that of the 
twenty-five years 1853-77, unless a thorough change in the value 
of the standard with which we measure prices should occur. 

The arithmetical mean of the forty-five index numbers of the 
various commodities, which is 72 in 1889, against 70 in 1888, has 
again been subjected to two tests :— 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance in 
the United Kingdom, when the mean for 1889 is 71°8 against 68°8 
in 1888. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade prices, and consequently 
a considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and 
at nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
The result in this case is 72°3 against 69'2. 

In both cases the figure for 1889 corresponds as nearly as 
possible with the mean of the index numbers, but the advance on 
1888 is somewhat greater, as the rise has taken place in some very 
important articles, such as iron, coal, wool, and sugar, while in 1888 
the improvement was in smaller articles, such as copper, tin, &c. 

The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 618—19) :— 


Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 
and Imports). 





Estimated 


0 
tue V ae) } ah: nd a: 
am a eh ea ege Quantities,| of Quantities from ore eee 
melt Peviod showing Increase 1848-50 Period to Period. 1867-77= 
: in Quantities. =tOOs 100. 


— | 


Nominal Values } Movement Ratio 
a f Movement of Prices 

















Mln. £’s and dec.| Mln. £’s and dec. 


Avge. 1848-50 219°8 294°8 100 | —- 74.6 
e | 09-61 350°1 382°7 130 6| 80% over 1849 g's 
5 69-71 456°6 4846 EbAS P2795 8 60 94°2 
» 944-76 5378 538°4 183 -- 99°9 
ee) 10-81 489°7 578°5 196 |19% over 1870 84°6 
» 784-86 445°7 610°1 207 ~ eg’, 
BIE T vsicbcscsersese 423°1 627-7 23 —- 67°4 
Ns 443°2 640'8 Z17 7 69°2 
| See 491'1 679°1 230 17% over 1880 42°32 


* 1889 subject to correction after publication of the complete mineral 
produce returns. 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movement of quantities in the aggregate. The result of 
last year must certainly be called satisfactory, as it shows an 
advance on 1888 of 6 per cent. in quantity, of nearly 11 per cent. 
in the total value, and of 43 per cent. in prices. 
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Prices of Commodities. 


Number 
of 
Article. 
OY) Sul vier sacselciievs-cetncctast osackesssentedhaets seazens d. p. oz. 
1 | Wheat, English gazette .............so sh. p. qr. 
2 Ay PRIMOVIGA IN Serccccereseconmserayy--syorcte = 
3 | Flour, town made white .............000 sh.p.sack 
4 | Barley, English gazette ....... seen sh. p. qr. 
5: Oats pi are te POS trates - 
6 Maize, American fixed 426. " 
a. Potatoes, wood Mmglish: 1. i.rx:ueeace sh. p. ton 
8 | Rice, Rangoon CALS OCSs.ccscrtensssteceerrease sh. p.cwt. 
1-8 Vegetable food (corn, &c.). Total........ 
O20 Béel, Yims pes nate. teoevieescavastees ceases d.p. 8 lbs. 
10 pote Wd Li Seaeecerascevcxeroae+rcanmebentas - 
DE | Mutton, Druin otc tt-cssuresser<e cet ar eneree nn 
12 3 THVT CHAT Gees tapesa vance smash eaates a 
18 | Pork, average (large and small)........ ‘. 
14 | Bacon, Waterford x, cn.cicaiieom tones sh.p.cwt. 
15, | Butter, Hriestanrd fine vant tivecactoteresece % 
9-15 Avimal foods —LOtal..c.<asassteneteesaratvas 
16a | Sugar, West Indian refining ............ eer es 
16B », beet, German, 88 p. c. f.o.b... 5 
17 % Java, floating CAY OES S 22st ‘5 
Coffee, Ceylon plantation, low 
MIG GN G...5 35... netevereasy . 
18B " Rio, good channel.............0«8 < 
18 - GOtHES sev iocesvn veedeeteceechoseasen ceecaunetecetereenes 
IQA, | Tea, Congo COMMON sinis.iccessauassares d. p.ab: 
198 average import price ae 
5 ge import price ............ per Ib 
19 Sy, LOtAL>...sstevececssabrcvnsscoanvecncenys Moura crete ee seme tee 
16-19 Sugar, coffee, and tea. Total............00+ 
1-19 Total Dood ..kicscansasbaceseesearencemar eve reese 
Z20°\ Leon, Scotch Pig. \a..tessarc.cseetacterenes sh. p. ton 
21 Mi 0 Fat ee hee S wansdunosseese cen texeiaaaes £ p. ton 
22 \ Copper, Chili bars. .....c.cc-ssseecseasuteet ¥ 
— 5, , Mnglish tough cake. ..........01 sj 
CROCE PALIT SUL AILS © ..qcasdastesds otek vee eee ee “A 
24, Lead, Huplish ipigict..,(vtemui ens 
25 Coals, Wallsend Hetton in London.. sh. p. ton 
26 9 . BVETAGE EXPOTt PTICE .......0...0000 s 
20-26 Minerals. Total 


CEPT e HO DEER D ETE ESE EEE SESE EOD 


1867-77. 














584 





543 
56 
46 
39 
26 
322 
Bly be 
10 








59 
50 
63 
55 
52 
74: 


~ 


40 








23 
24: 
283 


Li 





69 
1 
4 


75" 

81 
105 

203 


12} 











Average Prices. 






































1878-87. 
50 422 
40 |/31/10 
43% || 37 
34% || 30 
314 ||27/10 
21 || 16/9 
25 |} 23% 
102 80 
8 yan 
55% || 48 
46 39 
64% || 58 
53 || 47 
49 || 40 
a 61 
116 |\LOO 
17 13 
18 182 
312 eke 
78 80 
52 64 
6% 4, 
122 ||10°99 
46 \(89/11 
br || 4g 
55 || SL 
60 || 78 
89 ||117 
14 || 133 
162 || 163 
9 || 841 


1888. 








1889. 





Be 
4276 





29/9 
35 
29 

25/10 

17/9 
20 
890 


7/3 








47 
39 
63 
50 
43 
66 
102 

















* Figures not included in the general average. 
being the parity between gold and silver at 1 : 15%. 


Silver compared with 60°84d. per 
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g 
Prices of Commodities—Oontd. 
Average Prices. shit ees 
1867-77.) 1878-87.|| 1888. | 1889. 1888. 1889. 
otton, middling Uplands ................ d. p. lb 9 6 5,2 66 
Semeraiy Dholleral’.....5..;...;.c..<009. - Ot 4a 3t 61 
lax, St. Petersburg 12 head best...£p.ton| 46 33 29 ee 
» Russian, average import ........ Hs 45 34 28 
emp, Manilla fair ropin (ag hs oet Se > 43 255 || of 
Be wt. Petersburg clean. ............ 35 26% || 26 a4 
BOOK MEMIUM ....... ...........e.e.e--e i 19 15 134 79 
Tool, merino, Port Phillip, pareey | d.p.Ib.| 214 | 183 || 153 
Os Bhp 2 shntinnn 83 
» merino, Adelaide, average 92 gs ” 
Sg Re ee ee a ie ; = 
» English, Lincoln half hogs .... a 192 112 || 102 56 
SA eee ere eee sh. p. lb.] 238 ‘5, 13 59 
(0 TNO ES ee ne: — — 560 
fides, River Plate dry wees: d.p.lb.| 9 88 || 63 . 
BAL Gerd > tos ., oe iy 63 3 7 
bather, crop hides, 30—45 Ibs......... Ar 16 I5 14 84 
allow, St. Petersburg Y.C. ............ sh.p.cwt.| 45 41 36 
ae ee . 45 36% || 28 ie 
a AE =< Se anne eee £p.ton} 39 32% || 22 64 
oF Le ccs vacdscthoossenes ove £p.tun} 50 40 36 470 
R25 I8S wclaisdcctsvsvesheperes £yp.ton} 30 23 183 
69 
NEE a sh. p.qr.| 60 46 39 
eee d.p. gall.| 123 ce z 46 
LS OER Ss en sh.p.ton| 92 62 48 ae 
eS 2 Ce sh.p.cwt.| 14 12% || 10 68 
ndigo, Bengal, good consuming .... sh. p. lb. ies 6 = 62 
‘imber, hewn, average import. ........ sh.p.load}| 60 47 41 g 
»  sawnorsplit,averageimport ,, 54: 47 44 4 
Sundry materials. Total s.............ce — — — 744 
‘ PUREE RMELUOPIQIM Goo shstocec cc. staecsssecos}essescceses —_ _ a 1,831 
ES SR SS a — — oe [3.167 | 35262 
Jonsols, t. (22 t. 
from 1889)... et Berar ie sbs | omy OL’ bi98 
sank of England rate of discount... Me 335 | 355 ssl 335 
sondon market rate of discount 5 
2-2 7-5. 2 23 
a >” My £8 29 : 
Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom (an 
average harvest of 28 bushels per acre 94: 98 100 | 107 


= 100) 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 








IV.—Fires in London during the Year 1889, and the Metropolitan 


Fire Brigade. 


THE following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
eport to the Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
ouncil, in continuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


VOL. LIII. PART I, 


L 
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“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 3,131. Of these 594 were false alarms, 199 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 2,338 were ealls for fires, of which 
153 resulted in serious damage, and 2,185 in slight damage. 

‘These figures only refer to the regular ealls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, coachmen, and pilots; they do not include trifling 


” 


4 


damages by fires which were not sufficiently important to require 


the attendance of firemen; neither do they inelude the ordinary 
calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for 
further on. } 

“The fires of 1889, compared with those of 1888, show an 
increase of 350; or compared with the average of the past ten 
years, an inerease of 267. 

“The following table gives the result both im actual numbers 
and percentages :— 

















Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Serious. Slight.. Total. Serious. | Slight. 
32.6 tL OL. 1,338 on 75 
245 1,152 1,307 18 82 
2.35 1,433 1,668 14 86 
199 1,373 Liaw, ¥3 87 
2,76 Gaia 1,946 14 86 
204 1,635 1,842 II 89 
120 1,374 1,494 8 92 
166 1,382 1,548 tl 89 
154 1,419 1,573 LO 90 
163 1,366 1,529 Il 89 
166 1,466 3,632 at 89 
159 1,374 1,433 Lo 90 
170 1,489 1,659 LO 90 
159 1,559 7 ETS 9 91 
162, 1,709 E871 9 91 
1647 1,824 1,99! 8 92 
164 1,762 1,926 9 91 
184 1,960 2,144 Qs 91 
194 2,095 2289 9 91 
160 2,110 25270 4 93 
15% 1,998 2,149 q 93 
175 2,188 | 2,363 7 93 
12% 1,867 1,988 6 94, 
153 2,185 25338 4 93 











‘‘ The number of fires in the metropolis in which life' has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1889 has been 141; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 38. 

‘The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
184, of whom 140 were saved, and 44 lost their lives. Of the 


44 lost, 30 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals — 


or elsewhere, and 14 were suffocated or burned to death. 
meer * * * * 
“The number of calls for chimneys has been 1,574. Of these 
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460 proved to be false alarms, and 1,114 were for chimneys on fire. 
In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only of 
firemen with hand-pumps. 
** The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the brigade 
’ has been 33,769, and the total distance run has been 68,060 miles. 
“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been just 20 million gallons, or 
about g3,000 tons. Of this quantity, about 50,000 tons, or con- 
siderably more than one-half of the whole, was taken from the 
river, canals, and docks, and the remainder from the street pipes. 

‘“‘ During the year there have been g cases of short supply of 
water, 9 of late attendance of turncocks, and 10 of no attendance, 
making altogether 28 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 

“‘ As long as any portion of the metropolis has an intermittent 
supply of water, such cases must necessarily occur; but very little 
injury has resulted during the past year from imperfect water 
supply, and the water companies invariably make every possible 
effort to obviate the defects. 

‘‘ | have as usual to express my warmest thanks to the metro- 
politan and city police, both of which forces have rendered most 
valuable aid to the brigade during the past year. 

“The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


55 land fire engine stations. 2 trollies for engines. 
4 floating or river ,, 11 hose and coal vans. 
27 hose cart stations. 8 waggons for street duties. 
146 fire escape ,, 7 street stations. 
7 steam fire engines on barges. 122° watch boxes. 
48 land steam fire engines. 707 firemen, including chief officer, 
78 six-inch manual fire engines. second officer, superintendents, 
17 under six-inch manual fire and all ranks. 
engines, - 16 pilots. 
31+ miles of hose. 67 coachmen. 
80 hose carts. 131 horses. 
1 self-propelling fire float. 72 telephones between fire stations. 
7 steam tugs. 55 alarm circuits round fire stations, 
Ir barges. with 365 call points. 
174 fire escapes. 21 telephones to police stations. 
9 long fire ladders. 10 telegraphs } to public and other 
9 ladder vans. 41 telephones buildings. 
2e 45 - trucks, 15 bell-ringing fire alarms to public 
1 trolly for ladders. and other buildings. 
* * * * * 


‘“‘ The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 111 by day and 264 by 
night, making a total of 375 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

‘Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1889 is heavy; but 

when the work is well done this is generally the case. 

“There have been during the year 220 cases of ordinary illness, 
and 104 injuries, making a total of 324 cases, of which many were 
very serious, and 2 resulted in death. 

* * * * 
L2 
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“‘ A reference to the figures in this report will show that the 
total number of calls, including those for actual fires, supposed 
fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney fires, has been 4,705, or 
just 12 a day, all ‘of which have been attended by firemen yal 
suitable appliances. 

‘In addition to attending fires, the brigade has kept hye: 875 
watches of twelve hours each, ‘has made 24,735 hydrant inspections, 
has maintained all the machinery and apphances of the establish- 
ment in working order, written several thousand reports and 
letters, and carried on a variety of other work. 

‘The work of the year has been decidedly heavy, and there 
were times when the energies of the brigade were severely taxed ; 
but all ranks have worked cheerfully, and I think I may say very 
Ra 

* oe 

The Psi PAP Haulers al (as b, c) are ohtaitea from the tables 
appended to the report, viz. 

(a) The fires classified erties to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 


years :—— 





Number of Fires. 
































Number. Occupations, 
1889. | 1888. | 1887.| 1886. 
1° (Private Wouses 222... a.-ntas eee ee 580 | 494 | 594 | 535 
2 onl Dodgirigs...... (alien ke ee ee ee 361 | 277 | 820 | 297 
Sil Vicbtalleray 5.0). ticcstiane ei teacene eee eee 70 | 68 46 51 
Atel GTOCORS! Csi. Sil ites eae be aeeess ee 45 | 84 43 49 
5 -} Oil and. colowrmier:. 2.6.25. 200 eee 44 | 45 41 41. 
6 | Boot and shoe makersiq.25.d23..4.50e 42 | 38 28 46 
7 ote Stables. 2780... cisco eee 39 13 23 18 
8, (Builders *v.c. eke. ee or ek cee 35 20 30 26 
9 | Coffee houses «............ seus tbe eskoee nen cea ae eee 316 wo ae 38 26 
10. (|) Under repairiand :buildine 23..4;, ane 35 | 24 35 14 
11 Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ 21 36 29 33 
12 Bakers ..Us... scat teertonttaesaever ce tatcet ret eee 30 31 26 22 
13, | Tobacconists)... 8 acetate eee 2 22 32 26 
14-7 “Cabinet makers %.cetaesaacsrucoe eee 23 20 27 21 
J5> "|< Unodceupied Ac rat cute ee eee we 5 23 32 
16 | Confectioners and pastrycooks..............:.s06+ 21) ap 23 27 
LZ 1 Printernessd.. tcc ace ee eee 20° 1g bh 26 
18”) Refreshment) rooms, Sac eee 20 PLo 22 15 
19 | Engineers andj machinists.cc...2...-.cos+esserene 19 | #0 11 11 
20 Warehousess 2.2L eee eee 19 5 19 14 
21 { Carpenters and workers in wood, not \ 18 3 13 13 
cabinet makers: iit...atcsac sheen ome 
22 | Furniture makers and dealers ..............:000 18 14 24. 13 
23 | Greengrocers and fruiterers ..........:s:s000000 18 | 36 29 20 
24 Chandlers | ..i0.-dsageicteres ce ante eee 19 18 24 20 
25 Corn dealers? 23he Sei cee eee 17 13 15 17 
26 | Hotels (including club houses) ....... ....+ 7h] oe 19 14 
Zilevnl- BURCHBYS ia, ieeesdeussscph svn oot, CN ee 16 | 14 17 9 
AS," ) Chemists }v.c.c.arescteolseeea eee e 16 7 13 8 








ee 
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Number of Fires. 
Number. Occupations. 
; 1889. | 1888. | 1887.| 1886. 

OPIATE SETI TR ONS 5. .cp-sasyseacccsecacjacucescceseavasaesazes rons Ll 19 16 
SMO BU IOTOOLS «5. cccscrncsevescsesteesees peesacadasts aibecee 15 8 13 9 
a Fe gL NEA Pe a 6 LT 15 6 
BIEN PITELYCASOUE © 65 2.c0c47-50000-.gerensecopecens snc sense chede ses 14| 12 14 14 
33 | Milliners and dressmakers «00.0.0... Tarte LL 7 11 
SRC CRUE SII AG el 3 socs. cc. nsenrsSdiedeessccssecdanseness TAM ee oan. ie 2 20 
35 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 13 1) 20 19 
36, | Public buildings (not theatres) ............... 13 it 6 16 
37 | China, glass, and earthenware dealers _.... 12 9 8 13 
PRM ODITACTOLS , sectsacccevncvnts.ovhe eco dalvertopsssosvaseneeses T2aels 10 6 
ME TPO GTVUN See Loc scar coco eases cave seceosescsecsesnceeees: Tae fk 7 
BPMN BLE OT DOL RS erect gsecckete ioe ees actisiavsevessnes eo 9 10 9 
PEE OT IOG) EOD OLS: on.csc..ccs0n-sce-ccetenesssececeeneees 11 |- 14 16 14 
ESS RS i 11 vf 11 i 
Rome UIrenes ANC Chapels. ............sc..csecscsocessees fe) 3 6 1 
OE ROTETIATI DF SLOCICD i c25.4150.000scesborsncabsnesscereasesoreet TOS 26 12 
1,876 er = — 

Remainder, varying from 9 to 1 ........ TU SA vw <j =i 





(b) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 





Canines Number 

¥ of Fires. 
RIN TUM te Ey o coco... sacsse.seesassscoradevevedscodssassecseoedssvsvsceservosceees he heey gs by} 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown down) .......... Pies icten Sexnusstics 00 sours come AR 
POU GNS) yarns eae. e cee Cccenciesessacseonsonsossnsuiusnseesevarovnconecagionnese 190 
4. Defective, or improperly set—flues, hearths, stoves, &C. 0... seers 178 
SM TRC ache, 557. .6senecso- scl seessutssencscegoscscsensosasedeadeaveccbacsseacenss es 
Ne ioe cahac. vn acccesdoancsehscsheesvoosoescovesnosoenssdedevcateses 136 
7. Children Pear e PI Te, MALCHES) QC. 2. .n...scanecseccecenesvecesoecnsscnsoonsanese 93 
8. Overheating of—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &C. .......sseeseeees 66 
BRE I IMOM ANG ALVIN G SHOVES 52.255..cc.8t.22-.scssversccsonessosenensosarsssredeseseesconses 64. 
ooo seco cnescvenisivevacsucsonesvonsencinsosgesnsesessontbaccsesensgeee 60 
Bieebouing Over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, Ge. .........ccceessedseseseeesscecsesncees 43 
a2 Houl flues, Ke, | ....:...... so SO REE AB EGR: SO aR PRE a REED 39 
RN oo oss .deoucccccseconsccosncecSessesedecusgesthvovucsseecevencqonece 23 
14. Gas stoves, portable, overheating of, goods falling on... cies 23 
Gee oe) Jac laacecadacesdeeseoescossidscenenccnsendagdegeoseiconsoasees 20 
Meierplaking Dy Tain and Otherwise ...............ccssssssssscsssresaseseceorsecesaeers 16 
17. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame .........ccseeeseseeeeeeees 13 
re Sisdectecacscupcssudsdeccoenseascconsessereaccessecnes Beate ecules take te 9 
NMSA GIOT 2.5 o.ces.50-.cec.socncssustsacseeceseesessucccecssecsceaccensosscocsoncosesoees 8 
RN 66.2... osha sunsoc sivneesviececsesnccecaerovceecosevcecsoooursossenscteere IS 
SPMITUS OIG VALYINS LTO 3 CO. 1...0....ccsserssecsosecpesecneotsosncecsccreareserssoneasers 26 
BOL GIN ce we tee Satan eee ete sc aan toxeherteTavessi-avdes 2,338 


(¢) The following table, giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years is 2,133 :— 
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Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday.| Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. Total. 
Ne eee rs Pens || oy 
1880....) 288 262 2 259 284 266 289 1,871 
‘SLs 10 267 Be 288 279 253 319 1,991 
92.1 285 | 246 2.96 267 281 | 2741 2497 | 1,996 
Ode 21 ho 26/7 334 309 318 269 295 Bey 2,144 
*B4...| 296 | 330 304. 335 338 | 340| 346 | 2,289 | 
EO 3 oT 319 321 338 326 300 928 2,270 
680). e204: 293 2.94. 317 306 304 341 2,149 | 
aiid lim oe eg 297 262 336 357 292 402 2,363 
detone: (Maer est 273 267 295 299 272, 294 1,988 9 
Keri frtsl fies weg ech 281 363 305 384. 337 350 2,338 
ES: sO Biles) Gran OF 7 fats ores Af es LS / : 
Total...| 2,994 | 2,902 3,074 3,058 3,093 |2,9388 | 3,275 .| 21,329 
iy 
: 
V.—German Interature in 1888 and 1889. : 
THE following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of the — 


15th February, 1890 :— 


‘““The exchange sheet of the German book trade for 29th 


oe 


January, 1890, gives the following table of the literary productions ~ 
of the German book trade in the years 1888 and 1889, ae by 
the J. C. Hinrichs’ Book Store ‘in Leipzig :’— | 





1888. 











1. Collected works—literary, science, ae 430 

SUD DV cj ca geaedencouseseceseh coneedaessDanetotel ae heeanee 
ict STHEOlOP YN vs costes nies tema opneteaeden inet ee 1,623 
3. Jurisprudence, politics, statistics, trade............ 1,490 
4. Healing art, vetermary art: ..2.......dssnocsevertenee 1,108 
5. Natural science, chemistry, pharmacy ee Et 876 
6... Philosophy eis: ca0..--cdensetuenngnses tae ere ee ee 156 
7a. Pedagogy, German school-books, gymnastics 1,957 
7b. Suvertile HOOKS sik-hundkou Masa ticeeeents cae 494, 
7c. Educational publications for the female sex.... | 16 
8. Old classical and oriental languages, urcheeo- i 588 

logy, WV EN OLOR Giese Aue acree-ser ese nk Up eee 

SY, a gy 

9. Modern languages, old German literature .... 543 
10. History, biographies, memoirs, correspondence 842 
T1e-, Geography, travela\;..s.1.-...06e--jsccter ers 505 
12. Mathematics, astronomy, 2:1 ci-:....;.aseteroenen eee 195 
18. Science of war, home management ............00. 427 
14. Science of trade, technical science...............:06 749 
15. Architecture, engineering, railway, ie 4AS 

MINING, WAVILACLON® e.crseevyasnssusncsosereaess neces 
16... Forestry-and: sport |. isrsccicc.yeeese- haraete eee 117 
17. House and land management, gardening ........ 429 
18. Belles-lettres (novels, poetry, drama, &c.) .... 1,423 
19. Fine arts (painting, music, &c.), shorthand .... 670 
20. Popular literaturé, almanacks..4..)....cesenet ss 780 
BLS NH reemiagonnyp.ctsestateastosehe cascoeteavann fete te eee 23 
22... Miscellanesaa, 'e:l..iscietinciatose ten eemeee 753 
MBS: actrees Piciveyecivdes btees ened eeakenee ee Eee 374 
Lotal Si tisverosscrs¥Akarcebtancqeees iaattts 17,016 











I 


Pie 
Se a 


1889. 


482 


ee ee © oe 


1,882 ~ 
1,549 : 
1,248 
852 ¥ 
188 . 
2,083 

591 

28- 


644 
591 
892 
534 
238) 
525 
840 
383 
109 
430 
1,715 
4768 
723 
a2 
558 
421 


re 


ee 


7,986 a 
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VI.—LHnglish Interature in 1889. 


Tae following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 3lst December, 1889, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“In commenting on the analytical table of books published 
during 1888, which we printed on the last day of that year, we 
found occasion to remark on the exceptional literary activity to 
which it bore witness. The figures for 1889 are not quite so large, 
but still they mark a production of between 300 and 400 books 
more than we had to count up and classify in 1887. In other 
’ words, the statistics go to show that the past year has produced 
about one work per diem, Sundays included, more than the output 
of 1887. Comparing er contrasting the number of publications in 
1889 with those of 13888, we find in theolegy a slight decline, both 
in new books and in new editions. In educational works, also, 
1889 has fewer works to show than its predecessor. Books for 
young people, on the other hand, show a goed increase. _ Of novels 
and stories there are noted no less than 1,040 new books, besides 
364 new editions. This gives the ardent novel reader as many as 
three new novels for each week-day, with a balance to spare, and 
one new edition for every day. We have to note a slight decline 
in the class of political economy, also in that of arts and sciences ; 
but after all, many a book published in the new year will be the 
product of this and preceding years’ labours. In ‘voyages and 
travels,’ ‘history and biography,’ and in ‘poetry,’ the figures of 
1889 are less than those of 1888. Here, again, it may be worth 
while to reflect that statistics do not convey everything—a Du 
Chaillu’s Viking Age ‘outweighs a whole theatre of others.’ And 
while the show of books in peetry of 1889 is numerically less than 
that of 1888, it is greater than that of 1887 by about 50 new books 
and 10 ‘new editions’—an excess of just 50 per cent. ‘ Belles- 
lettres’ may be pointed to as the only division of literature in 
which the number of new editions exceeds that of bond fide new 
books. It will be readily understood that this exception is due to 
the numereus and continual reprints of the great classics. 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1889. 


Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.) May.|June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee. Sou 


———. a | | | 
———————— 


Theology, sermons, | |*24| 67] 48] 86| 76| 40) 21| 29) 384) 43 63| 149 
biblical, &c. ..:..:.. + 3| 8| 15| 18] 14) 5] 5/18) 8) 9] 15) 26 








Educational, pl: | *19 | 63| 42| 45| 41] 36] 31| 24] 36] 35| 47| 138 


eal, and philo-+/4 3] y4/ 11] 6] 9| 14] 8| 8} 10|.11] 10] 25 
LOGICALM A cetenceacsecs 

















Juvenile works and||* 7 4} 1] 14} 11} 10} 6] 17} 26}108/114) 100). as 
tales iaci Airs tency f+ 1/—|— 4| 1| 5) 4). 4] =) S7ial9 pats 3 
Novels, tales, and||*33 | 64] 76| 80|116 77| 58| 52| 63] 93] 94] 234) 1,04 
other fiction......... + 9] 35] 38] 26] 32] 27| 84] 84] 83] 25] 16] 55) 36 
Law, jurisprudence, ||* 5 6 hip) aca he [ay es eee Li 8 ee 
SEG Apish teasteeatbiccea irae | Al 1] Sho8i. Ui te 2) 1lj— 22 
economy, trade on pee hes 9 co te Tice f 
and commerce .... 
Arts, science, and]|* 4 8|. 4) 5 )10). 8 |e 9.) D1) 2.5 ea ea 
illustrated works J[|+ 5 2 day 38" Oe 2| — a cee 8 
Voyages, travels; ]/* 2 | 18| 6| 13] 16] 20] 19] 15| 4] 16| 84| 45 
and geographical ¢}. 7] 9} 6] 2] 9| 4| 9] 7| 81 41 4) 6 
TESEATCH A Tilston 
History, biography, | * 9| 27) 19) 18| 26) 19] 14) 23| 15) 29) 49) 62)\ "ae 
AGL Mucrsstcctntesms toes 1 Poot 8{ 7) .91«16) 10) 61S te ose 
Poetry and aren iT 5] 5) OF. 57 10 7 See ee 
AKAMA } .22i5..14s8) Pel 6) 02) (4) Bil cA Sai SB SS oaeees seine 9 
Year - books and]|*388] 48| 22} 18| 20] 14] 17| 13| 6| 24] 36) 86 
serials in volumes {| t+— | — | — 1} — | —|— | — | — 2) — 1 
Medicine, se * 21 9) 10) 17) > 61 4°56 1) 27 eee eee 
oa EC iar cea ake anal 6) a8) ob i394. S| 2 Sa See Gece 5 9 
Belles-lettres, ey * 8.10) 8) 20) 18) 11) 4D ie eee 
monographs, &. Jif 9] 19} 15; 15) 15| 10; 138) 14) 8] 10} 23) 82 





*26 | 45] 26] 20] 38] 32) 35] 19| 32) 32) 47] 131 
* 1) 10) 8)- 11) 13)" ERG eee 3). °7|. 24 


230 | 491 | 394 | 416 | 533 | 385 | 328 | 333 | 335 | 538 | 678 |1,406 


cluding pamphlets, 
not sermons............ 


Miscellaneous, in- } 








* New books. + New editions. 





‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes ; also new 
books and new editions. 
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1888. 1889. 
Divisions. New New New New 
Books. | Editions. Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 748 164 630 134 
Educational, classical, and philological....|. 680 149 557 124 
Juvenile works and tales............:ccssceeeseees 357 113 418 93 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 929 385 1,040 364 
SeeaAY,, JUPISPIUCENCE, GLC. 2 o......cccseceonssnsonee 115 4] 66 40 
Political and social economy, trade and qi ot 110 iy 
| TET S780 ROS BER 6 ey Beh Se 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........) 184 69 112 34 
Voyages, travels, geographical research .. 224 We 2038 57 
PAISDOLY, DIOPTAPNY; CoC. :.....-ccr.sessescsecesersoss 377 109 310 114 
POOPY ANC GN WATAIMA. ..)..e-c.veecceccceecvneseneees 163 68 133 54. 
Year-books and serials in volumes _........ 324 3 342 4 
Medicine, surgery, e020 si ficid....ccesssscceee! 126 We. 133 49 
Belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &c. ... 165 224 157 183 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 507 i 483 nes 
Bee CR POL IONS Vent iossuyeardosen facodscsesesesvessoses 











4,960 1,631 4,694 1,373 





VII.—WNotes on Hconomical and Statistical Works. 


Recent Hconomic Changes, and their Hffect on the Production and 
Distribution of Wealth and the Well-being of Society. By David 
A. Wells. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1890. 

This book of the well-known American economist might be 
described as an outcome of recent discussions on currency matters. 
The argument that the fall in the gold-prices of commodities, 
which has been experienced of late years, is due to causes origi- 
nating in connection, not with the precious metal itself, but 
with the circumstances attending the production of commodities 
—this argument, whatever may or may not be its real validity 
and significance, has at least had the result that it has attracted 
attention to the important and varied economic changes of recent 
times; and it has had the additional result that Mr. Wells has 
been led to expand into the present volume the articles which he 
contributed to the Contemporary Review in 1887. The book is then 
in some measure an expansion of the articles, and may therefore 
be said to be the outcome of monetary controversy. But it is also 
more than that; for, although Mr. Wells enforces in detail his 
views on monetary questions, and expresses at length his opinion 
of the weakness of the bimetallic position, he embraces within the 
scope of his book topics of wider interest. The recent economic 
changes which he describes are, in his opinion, ‘‘more important 
and varied” than any that have occurred “during any former 
corresponding period of the world’s history.” In the first chapter 
of the volume he reviews the “ disturbance” of trade, commerce, 
and industry which began in 1873, and, with passiug intervals of 
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reviving prosperity, has lasted until 1889, the year in which he is 
writing. He dwells on its ‘‘ universal ”’ characte but he main- — 


tains that the feeling of depression has been most intense in those 
countries where ‘the employment of machinery, the efficiency of 


labour, the cost and standard of living, and the extent of popular ~ 
education are the greatest,” and that its intensity kas been at the ~ 
minimum in backward countries where the opposite conditions pre- 
vail. He enumerates the many causes which have been suggested ~ 
for it, and he notices the undue stress which has been naturally — 
laid in different countries on causes which are merely “local” 
and “secondary ” in character, and he insists on the inadequacy of — 
such explanations as those found in general over-production, which © 
should be regarded as a “result rather than a cause,” or in ~ 
monetary or tariff changes, which must have been “ prompted” by ~ 
‘antecedent conditions.”” What then, he asks in his second chapter, 
is the true and adequate cause P and he answers that it is a revolu- © 


tion in the conditions of production and transportation. It would 


seem, he states, as if until recently the world had been gradually ~ 
equipping itself for industrial effort, and as if it had now suddenly — 
brought its ‘“‘equipment” into play. During the lifetime of the 7 
generation ending with 1885, mankind in general has attained to a " 
much greater control, and a much more efficient use, of the forces — 
of nature. The opening of the Suez Canal has been accompanied ~ 
by a revolution in the conditions of transport and communication ~ 
between the Hast and the West; in carriage by water and by land © 
there has been an immense economy of labour and the material of © 
motive power; in very many industries the displacement of labour — 
by machinery has been effected on a vast scale; and although, as ~ 


he urges in his endeavour to strengthen that part of his argument 
which is obviously most open to attack, there may have been 


influences of a similar character at work in previous ages, those — 
of recent years are different in “degree.” In a third chapter he 


proceeds to argue that the other causes which have been suggested, 


such for example as over-production, or changes in the relations of — 
capital and labour, group themselves—so far as they are not merely ~ 
local—as “secondary” and ‘‘ derivative” consequences of this one — 
great cause. In the fourth chapter, by an examination into the - 
circumstances and conditions of production of certain important ~ 
commodities the prices of which have fallen, he endeavours to 
show that that fall is due to the changes on which he has been ~ 
dwelling, and not to changes connected with gold itself. He 
maintains that of these two alternative explanations, the former — 
is the simpler, and the evidence in its support can be stated with ~ 
precision; while the latter invokes the aid of an extraordinary ~ 
conjectural” evidence, — 


66 


agency, and rests on “indefinite” and 
He arranges the commodities into which he i inquires in two groups, 


the first ‘including sugar, petroleum, copper, iron, quicksilver, tin, — 


tin-plates, nickel, lead, coal, quinine, paper, rags, chemicals, meats, 


cheese, fish, and freights ; and here the evidence that the decline ofS 


price has been the “ direct resultant” of new conditions of produc. — 
tion and distribution is, he insists, ‘full, clear, and unimpeachable.” 





q 


» ~ 


As regards the second group, which consists of wheat, cotton, wool, ; 


= 


i 
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silk, and jute, it is “more or less inferential and circumstantial.” 
He next attempts in his fifth chapter to corroborate his contention 
by inquiring into the conditions of production attending those 
articles, such as corals, hops, diamonds, hides, and leather, the 
prices of which have not fallen. He maintains that products 
which are largely the result of handicrafts and not of machinery, 
have not declined in price; nor have prices fallen in countries like 
India, of “ low or stagnant civilisation,” which have not participated, 
to the same extent at any rate, in the general improvement of the 
means of production and transportation. Nor again, he urges. is 
there any satisfactory evidence of a “scarcity” of gold; and the 
tendency of the times is, he argues, to use less and less of coins as 
mediums of exchange. In chapter vi he reviews the facts and 
theories of the recent changes in the relative values of the precious 
metals, and he adheres himself to the old belief that the results of 
monetary changes can be but transitory, and that international, as 
domestic, trade is in its essence an exchange of commodities for 
commodities. In chapter vu he examines into the hindrances 
presented to trade by protective tariffs, and other similar methods 
of governmental interference. He notices the fact that there has 
been, in some measure, a retrograde movement in this direction of 
recent years, and he devotes special attention to the interesting 
reflections suggested by the question of the sugar bounties. In 
the four concluding chapters he considers the-future, and surveys 
the economic ‘‘outlook.” He admits that at first sight this might 
appear to be discouraging; but, as he has before contended, the 
economic changes of recent years are different in degree from past 
experience, but are similar in kind. Many of the features of the 
situation, considered by themselves, may be ‘‘ disagreeable,” may 
even be “appalling;” but they are the incidents of an evolution 
from a worse to a better condition. And there are compensating 
circumstances. The fall of prices places useful and desirable 
commodities within the reach of a larger number of persons; the 
Malthusian theory is robbed, not of its truth, but of its dis- 
couraging conclusions, and the supply and variety of food available 
for the masses have become incomparably greater. The real 
remuneration of labour. is undoubtedly rising, and wealth and 
- comfort are more widely diffused; and, whatever question may be - 
raised about the rate at which these tendencies are operating, the 
fact of their existence is beyond dispute. There may indeed be, 
as Mr. Wells shows in his ninth chapter, discontent on the part of 
labour ; for machinery has displaced it, for a time at least, in some 
processes; changes in the character and nature of some employ- 
ments, consequent on the introduction of new processes, have in 
some instances tended to lower its grade, and restrict its mental 
development; and—and this is perhaps the most important con- 
sideration, and it is by no means discouraging—there has been an 
increase in intelligence and general information.on the part of the 
masses. In the eleventh and final chapter of his book Mr. Wells 
sums up the chief results of what he has set forth in detail in 
the preceding chapters; and he arrives at the general conclusion 
that the immense material progress entailed by the changes of 
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recent years has been for mankind a general movement upward and 
not downward; and it will compare, he adds, in importance with ~ 
the periods succeeding the Crusades, or the discovery of gunpowder, 
or the emancipation of thought through the Reformation, or the 
invention of the steam engine—periods when the whole plane of — 
civilisation rose to a higher level, accompanied, it is true, by social 
disturbance of great magnitude, but by disturbance exercising only © 
temporary influence, and ultimately productive of more good than 
evil consequence. Some perhaps of Mr. Wells’s conclusions, like 
this, may not commend themselves entirely to all his readers, but | 

of this there can be no doubt, that he has produced a very — 
interesting volume on a very important topic; and that those who ~ 
disagree with him will have to deal with a vast array of facts 
which have been handled with masterly ease. 


Le Progrés de la Science Hconomique depuis Adam Smith— — 
revision des doctrines économiques. Par Manrice Block. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie., 1890. . 

In these two volumes M. Block makes an elaborate survey of 
the whole field of economic science. He reviews the course and 
results of the chief lines of inquiry since the days of Adam Smith, 
who, as he remarks, following his immediate predecessors, the — 
Physiocrats, in their consolidation of detached ideas into a body of ~ 
doctrine, refuted their principal errors, and explained and con- — 
firmed theories by the evidence of facts. For half a century the ; 
Wealth of Nations retained the position of the classical treatise on 
the subject ; every economist of standing belonged to the school of — 
its great author, and Malthus, Ricardo, and Say, while they added ~ 
and amended on points of detail, did not attempt to alter the : 
fundamental bases ; and they exercised an influence compared with — 
which that of Sismondi and other opponents was imperceptible. 
But, as M. Block proceeds to point out, the rise of Socialism, of 
Roberts Lassalle, and Marx on the one hand, and of the 
Socialists of the Chair on the other, disturbed the supremacy Of | 
Adam Smith; and the time has now come when it is possible, 
with some chance of success, to revise his teaching in the light of 
subsequent discussion and inquiry. Accordingly, in successive 
sections of his book, he reviews the different departments of — 
economic science. In an introduction, he discusses in one chapter 
such general questions as those connected with the relations 
of science and art, and of theory and practice, the foundation 
of economics in induction and deduction, in reasoning and expe- 
rience, the place of hypothesis, and the connection of economics 
with ethics. In a second chapter he deals with the important 
topics of definition and classification. He then, in the first 
section of the book, proceeds to treat of the fundamental notions of 
the science—of human needs, of goods, of value, of economic laws — 
and principles, of the relations of the individual and the State. 
In the four succeeding sections he reviews the different depart- — 
ments of economic theory under the traditional divisions of 
production, exchange, distribution, and consumption; and, in a — 
concluding chapter, he furnishes a réswmé of the answers suggested 
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by this detailed review to the question propounded at the 
beginning of the book—the question of the progress of the 
science since the days of Adam Smith. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that, despite of the noisy declarations of some writers, that 


the ‘‘old masters” have been refuted and displaced, in reality the 


older doctrines have undergone very little change of substance. 
The doctrines of to-day are in substance those of Adam Smith 
and of J. B. Say; they have indeed been modified and amended, 
but they have not been overthrown or refuted. 

_M. Block is not, however, a blind or bigoted adherent of any 
one school of opinion. He states in his preface that he has now 
studied the subject for nearly fifty years; that he has, during that 
period, consulted all the leading ecunomic books which have been 
written in the chief Huropean languages; that he has followed the 
periodical literature of the times; that he has acquainted himself 
with the results of inquiry in cognate branches of knowledge ; 
that he has observed facts; that he has sought the truth and 
endeavoured to avoid prejudice, and that his book is the result of 


long preparation. The method he pursues is to divide every 


chapter into two parts. In the first of these parts he endeavours 
to set forth the actual state of the science, not the mere obiter dicta 
or particular conclusions of any individual writer, but those truths 


which may fairly be held to be established; and with this 


statement he incorporates the results of his own reflection and 


observation. In the second part of each chapter illustrative 
passages are given in small print, selected from different writers, 
and generally commencing with Adam Smith, who is, however, 
sometimes preceded by the Physiocrats and other previous writers, 
and is followed, in the first place, if there be occasion, by Malthus 
and Ricardo, and then, in successive order, by French, by modern 


English and American, by German, by Italian, and by other 


writers. 

M. Block’s book is, therefore, a storehouse of economic know- 
ledge. It may claim to be thorough, if not exhaustive; for if we 
take, for example, the topic of money, we find that he gives a 
summary of views as old as those of Aristotle, of Nicole Oresme, 


-and of Jean Bodin; and, if we turn to the chapter on capital, we 


are supplied with an account of the chief conclusions of so recent 
a work as that of M. de Bohm-Bawerk. Nor, again, can M. Block’s 
book be accused of giving only one side of a question, for while he 
may himself accept one conclusion in the first portion of a chapter, 
he does not fail to give an explicit account of the opposing views 
in the second. His own opinions, moreover, are judicial and 
cautious. He does justice, as we have seen, to the older theories, 
and he is not prepared to abandon them without prolonged con- 
sideration. He subjects the newer theories to a severe scrutiny, 
and he does not adopt them with any rash haste. But on the other 
hand he recognises the need and the value of improvement and 
addition, if it only be characterised by sobriety and admit of proof. 
His bias is perhaps in favour of the older teachers, but this is a 
bias which in these days of hasty and wholesale denunciation of 
their work in some quarters, and of reluctant acknowledgment of 


” 
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it in others, might well be pardoned; and he supplies, as we have 
seen, the means of his own refutation, if refutation be needed, 
in the second parts of his chapters. 


Des Crises Commerciales et de leur retour périodique en France, 
en Angleterre, et awa Etats-Unis. Par Clément Juglar, (Deuxiéme 
édition.) Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 1889. 

There are two characteristics of modern commerce and industry 
by which it may be said to be specially distinguished from com- 
merce and industry in ancient and medizval times; and it is the 
combined results of these two characteristics which form the 
subject of M. Juglar’s well-known book, originally published many 
years ago, and which is now reproduced in a second and much 
amplified edition. One of the characteristics is the development 
of credit, and the other the system of production on a large scale. 
Each of the characteristics is, as M. Juglar shows, in a sense neces- 
sary to the existence of the other; for the system of production on 
a large scale could scarcely be prosecuted with success, were it not 
for the intervention of credit, and the development of credit could 
hardly be possible apart from the opportunities presented for it in 
the magnitude of modern business nndertakings. And, in a similar 
way, the evils attaching to either of the two characteristics are 
intensified by those connected with the other. The system of 
production on a large scale implies production for distant markets, 
and therefore implies also the possibility of miscalculation of 
demand. But the depression of industry occasioned thereby is 
intensified by the existence of credit; for credit is of a sensitive 
and elastic nature, and contracts with as much ease and rapidity 
as it expands. And hence it is, as M. Juglar shows, that one of 
the most prominent features of modern commerce and industry is — 
the recurrence of commercial crises—of times, that is, when credit 
has contracted, and production is disorganised. 

These commercial crises recur, M. Juglar argues, with remark- 
able regularity. It may not be possible to estimate with exactitude 
the interval elapsing between one and another; and Jevons’ well- 
known hypothesis of decennial periods was perhaps fanciful. It 
may not be possible to determine with certainty what cause will in . 
every event occasion a commercial crisis; and M. Juglar shows, by 
an examination of the different opinions put forward upon this 
point, the variety of the circumstances which may just turn the 
scale on different occasions, and the insufficiency of any one of the 
suggested causes, taken alone, to produce under all conditions the 
result in question, with the single exception of such a general and 
secondary cause as the arrest of the rise of prices. But on the other 
hand there does appear to be a “cycle,” as Lord Overstone styled 
it, in commercial and industrial affairs. The study of statistics has 
been of undoubted use in indicating a general movement of prices 
upwards and downwards at recurring intervals; and M. Juglar 
regards the history of trade as a history which ‘repeats itsel{—a 
history of three periods succeeding one another in regular order, a 
period of prosperity, a period of crisis ,and a period of liquidation, 
which must be distinguished from the period of prosperity, and is a 
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time when trade is slowly ridding itself of its disastrous entangle- 
ments, and steadily recovering a healthy condition. The common 
characteristics, again, of a commercial crisis, like its recurring 
regularity, can be easily recognised, however varied may be the 
circumstances which occasion it. They are a contraction of 
eredit, a feeling of depression, a decline of prices, an eagerness 
to obtain and ‘to rest content with cash alone. Prices fall, and 
among these those of Government stock, of which continuous 
statistics are available over long periods of time; the rate of 
discount rises, for more people desire monetary accommodation ; 
the rate of bankruptcy increases, for more people fail to meet 
their monetary engagements. ‘The remedies, once more, suggested 
by different writers for commercial crises, are as varied as the 
causes to which the crises themselves are ascribed; but they have, 
M. Juglar points out, this feature in common, that as yet they 
have failed to prevent the recurrence of the evil. It seems, as he 
shows, to be @ prior? probable that commercial crises should be 
the necessary incidents of modern industry, for credit is widely 
extended, and is also wonderfully sensitive, and the causes which 
give birth to a period of prosperity tend to set in operation 
influences which will probably result in a period of depression. 
This theoretical conclusion is, he shows, confirmed by fact; for 
the solidarity of modern commerce is strikingly shown by the 
recurrence, almost simultaneously, of commercial crises, in the 
three great countries where commerce is most fully developed and 
a series of reliable statistics is available, the countries of England, 
France, and the United States. M. Juglar, in fact, after setting 
forth the theoretical side of the question in the first part of his 
treatise, and describing the nature and origin of commercial 
crises, their features, and the suggested remedies for them, pro- 
ceeds in the second and historical part of the book to make an 
elaborate and detailed inquiry into the incidents of each crisis 
in England, in France, and in the United States during the 
course of this century. In the case of the first country he even 
goes back to the foundation of the Bank of England at the close 
‘of the seventeenth century. In the third section of the book he 
examines into the relations between commercial crises and the 
general economic condition of a country, and he shows that an 
inquiry into the incidents and results of crises is one means, 
and a very efficient means, of obtaining an insight into the 
material state of a nation. The volume ends with a series of 
graphic tables exhibiting the movements in the various items 
of the accounts of the Bank of France somewhat similar to 
those relating to the Bank of England constructed by Jevons. 
M. Juglar indeed maintains that it is only by means of frequent 
consultation of general tables of statistics that it is possible for us 
to penetrate to the real mechanism of commercial crises, and to 
understand their development, their culmination, and the liquida- 
tion by which they are followed. 


La France Economique. Par A. de Foville (année 1889). 
Paris: Armand Colin et Cie., 1890. 
The edition for 1889 of this handbook of French statistics has 
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been enriched by the incorporation of some additional matter, but — 
the general conception and method of the book remain unaltered. — 
In the different chapters M. de Foville brings together successively 
the statistics of the area and character of the soil of France; of 
the distribution, the movement, and the composition by sex, by age, 
by religion, by nationality, and by profession, of the population ; of 
the amount and distribution of landed and other property; of the 
system of cultivation, the character of the crops, and the variations 
in the wages of agricultural industry; of the numbers of domestic 
animals; of the production and consumption of wine, cider, beer, 
and alcohol; of the extent and value of the forests; of the course — 
of movement in manufacturing industry, in mining and metallurgy, © 
in the textile and other trades; of the changes in French commerce, ~ 
domestic and foreign; of the character and-development of trans- 
port facilities by land and by water; of the postal and telegraphic ~ 
system; of the varieties of money, metallic and paper, and the 
changes of credit and banking; of the national finances, the 
budget, the public revenues, the direct and indirect taxes, and the 
public domains; of the administration of local finance; of the 
growth of indebtedness and the accumulation of wealth; and of 
the state and progress of the French colonies. 

Such an exhaustive compendium of statistics as this could 
hardly fail to possess many interesting features; and the interest — 
of the book is considerably increased, not only by the occasional 
use of the graphic method of presentation, but also by the summary ~ 
comparison with other countries which is generally appended to — 
each separate section. It is interesting, for example, to find (p. 14) 
that in France, as elsewhere, the urban population is growing, partly — 
at least, at the expense of the rural; that (p. 337) 11 French ship- ~ 
ping, as in that of other countries, there has been a substitution of 
vessels of larger for those of smaller tonnage; that (p. 36) in ~ 
France, as elsewhere, the average duration of life is increasing; 
and that (pp. 100, 196) in this, as in other communities, in agricul- — 
tural and manufacturing industry alike, there has been a steady 
rise in the remuneration of labour. It is curious again to discover 
(p. 48) that in the arrangement by age of the French population, 
the number of those at the fifth stage of lfe—the period extend-— 
ing from 20 to 25 years of age—is greater than the number of 
those at the fourth stage—that extending from 15 to 20—in conse- 
quence of the reduction in the number of births occasioned at the — 
time of the Franco-German war; and that, in the case of women, 
those of 20 to 25 years of age are more, and those of 25 to 30 less 
numerous than we should have expected, owing to the feminine — 
disinclination to return a correct age. Nor is it uninteresting to 
note the effect (p. 163) of the phylloxera on the production of wine, 
and the growth of the system of metayage (p. 96) during the 
recent agricultural depression. But M. de Foville’s work, abound- 
ing as it does in interesting facts and suggestive reflections, has 
other qualities. It exhibits a high ideal of statistical work. <As_ 
he says in his preface, he holds the belief that one figure explained 
is worth two unexplained; and, when he is aware that a figure is 
doubtful or faulty, he considers it his duty to say so. And hence 
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he does not scruple to Cribicise either official statistics or private 
statisticians. The readers of this Journal will remember the criti- 
cism of Mr. Mulhall’s statistical method which was made by M. de 
Foville, and they will not be astonished to find in this book (p. 151) 
.a note in which Mr. Mulhall, “que rien n’embarrasse,” is quoted 
as assigning 77 rabbits per 100 inhabitants to Hngland, and 186 per 
100 to France, and stating that England eats 20 millions of rabbits 
a year, and France 70 millions. They will be exceedingly grateful 
to M. de Foville for the scrupulous precision he maintains himself 
throughout, for the carefulness with which he draws a conclusion, 
and the fulness with which he sets forth the evidence for it, and 
the frankness with which he describes its true character. The 
selection for example of the 30th of May as the date of the last 
French census, is, M. de Foville thinks, unfortunate; for that month 
is not, like December, a month in which railway statistics exhibit 
the movements of people from place to place at a minimum. Nor, 
in his opinion, is the division of the work of the census between 
two ministerial departments, that of the Interior and that of Com- 
merce and Industry, other than inconvenient and faulty; and yet, 
for all that, he ungrudgingly allows that the last French census 
will constitute an epoch in France in such investigations, on account 
of the abundance of the material collected, and the originality of 
the suggestions made and the views propounded. It is this dis- 
criminating method of employing material which is the most 
obvious and pervading characteristic of M. de Foville’s manual ; 
and it is this especially which gives it its value. 


Album de Statistique Graphique. Nancy: Berger-Levrault et 
Cie., 1889. 

This volume, which is published under the authority of the 
French Ministry of Commerce and Industry, exhibits the different 
features of the population of France by means of the graphic 
method of statistics. The general method of presentation adopted 
is that of maps of France differently coloured and shaded; but 
these maps, which number in all some eighty-eight, are followed 
by other varieties of the graphic method. We have diagrams to 
show the composition of the French population at the census of 
1886, by age, by sex, etc. We have curves to show the number 
of births, marriages, and deaths per 1,000 inhabitants from the 
year 1806 to 1885. The album might in fact be described as on 
the one hand affording a fairly complete series of illustrations of 
the graphic method; and, on the other, as supplying a tolerably 
exhaustive account of the population of France. The increase and 
decrease of the populations of the different arrondissements during 
the course of the century, the proportion in the various departments 
at the census of 1886 of those of French, of those of Swiss, of 
Spanish, of Italian, of Belgian, of German, and of English birth; 
the number of children to a family ; the number of the married and 
unmarried; the occupations of the people, in agriculture, industry, 
transport, commerce, the civil and military services, the liberal 
professions, and the idle leisured classes, are shown by means of 
differently coloured and shaded maps in the first part of the album, 
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which is devoted to the condition of the population at the last 
census. In the second the movement of population in 1885 is 
similarly exhibited—the births, the deaths, the marriages, and the 
consumption of alcohol, wine, beer, and cider; the number of fires, 
of floods, of frosts, and of hail storms, and the damage cansed 
thereby. In the third part a series of studies is furnished on the 
French population during the twenty years from 1867 to 1886, ~ 
ulustrating such facts as the instruction of the imbecile, the number 
of legitimate and illegitimate children, the proportion of the still- — 
born, the mortality of Sante: and the number of centenarians; and — 
in the fourth and concluding part the number of Frenchmen abroad ~ 
in Europe; in Asia, in America, and in Africa, so far as information 
can be procured, is shown. 
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A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India. By George — 
Watt. Calcutta: 1889. 

This dictionary of the economic products of India is published — 
under the authority of the department of revenue and agriculture 
of the Indian Government. The secretary to the department, 
Sir Edward Buck, explains in the first of two prefaces prefixed to 
the dictionary the circumstances which have led to its publication. 
The collection of agricultural and commercial products for the 
Paris Exhibition in 1877, for the Melbourne Hxhibition in 1880, — 
for the Amsterdam Exhibition in 1883, and for the Italian and ~ 
Belgian governments, resulted in the “ gradual compilation of a 
list. of the more important economic products of India.” But the 
list was incomplete and unscientific; and it was not until the 
Calcutta, Exhibition of 1883-84 that the services of the editor of 3 
the dictionary, Dr. George Watt, were procured. Under his © 
direction a collection of greater completeness and better arrange- — 
ment was formed for the exhibition at Calcutta; and the prospect 
of a further collection being required for the London Exhibition of — 
1886 led to the retention of his services and the compilation of 
the present work. And so, although the task is one which the 
agricultural department of the Indian government might well — 
have regarded as incumbent upon it apart from the requirements 
of any exhibition, yet, as Sir Hdward Buck remarks, “‘the utility — 
of exhibitions in forwarding the performance of the duty should 
not escape attention.” The dictionary professes to be, as the 
editor states in a second preface, “‘an approximately complete 
résumé of the opinion of Indian authors and of extensive official and 
private enquiries.” The sources of information are supplied in 
each instance, and, “in most cases,” an entire list of the works 
consulted. <A “twofold purpose” has been kept in view through- 
out; on the one hand an attempt is made to furnish scientific — 
information which will be of use to the ‘‘administrative officer,” 
and on the other the editor endeavours to “ meet the requirements © 
of the reader in search of definite information regarding Indian 
economics.”” He hopes that ‘‘something may have been done to 
advance the material interests of India, and to bring the trade and 
capital of the West into more direct contact with the resources of 
the Empire.” The economic products belonging to the animal and 
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mineral kingdoms are, it is true, “imperfectly touched upon,” and 
the brief notices of the minerals have been supplied by the super- 
intendent of the Geological Survey. The fact again “that the 
Flora of British India is not yet complete, prevents the botanical 
‘part of the dictionary from escaping a repetition of some of the 
errors of the older botanical writers; and in some instances “ the 
opinions of authors even when apparently conflicting have been 
placed side by side;” and, lastly, in a future edition the vernacular 
names will have to be “revised and confirmed.” But, on the 
other hand, the catalogues mentioned before as prepared for the 
various exhibitions, have been distributed to Indian officials in all 
parts of the empire for ‘‘addition and correction,” and the infor- 
mation thus obtained has been incorporated in the present work ; 
and the editor has secured the valuable assistance of the highest 
authorities in correcting the vernacular names, and in adding to 
the various classes of material, botanical, medical, and commercial. 
The dictionary is arranged alphabetically, and the arrangement 
based on the “scientific names of the animals, plants, and 
minerals.” In the case of large products obtained from more than 
one species, such for example as silk, the subject has been 
treated collectively, and not separately under the names of the 
insects which yield the different kinds of silk; but cross references 
are supplied to avoid confusion. On the margin a number for 
each product is given to facilitate correspondence and arrange- 
ment in museum collections ; and the editor concludes his preface 
by remarking—and remarking with justice—that the printer, 
working with a staff possessing no more than an “imperfect 
knowledge of the English language,’ has shown that he “can 
produce an elaborate work,” “‘in a manner worthy of a high-class 
Huropean press.” 


VIIIl.— Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1890, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, &éc.; (e) Societies, de. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





Donations. . | By whom Presented. 





: (a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Datos trimestrales del Comercio Exterior. Afio 1889. | National Department 
I ofc aoa. lsassceascdesneathonilee sesebsceaies of Statistics 
Province of Buenos Ayres— 
Registro Estadistico de la Provincia de Buenos The Provincial § 
mires 1870 y 1980. © 2-vol8.; fol... cleceees ne é eee oe 
Censo Agricolo-Pecuario. 1888... 8V0. wee a en moe oe 
City or Buenos Ayres. Boletin mensual de Estadis- \ The Municipal Sta- 
tica municipal. Oct.—Dec., 1889 ......csecseescsesessees Jj tistical Bureau 


Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo x, The Institut 
Cuaderno 10. Map, 8y0. 1889 .........ccsssssee sessseseees sce geht 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichische Statistik— 

Band xxii. Heft 2. Statistik der Sparcassen fiir ) 
VBS7 ciiccedsd.i-scosvensiesstistes exch ot sneouuion iuanentee ar 

Band xxiii. Statistik des auswirtigen Handels der age 
dsterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie im Jahre } The Central Statieis 
1888. Heft .2. Waaren-Hinfuhr <0... cue. 

Statistische Monatschrift. Nov. and Dec., 1889 ; 
Jan. and Febi;1890%....:.j:.sscveuaionsbeeeaennes ee ama J 

Hungary— 

Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) Aug.— 
Nov., 1889 siidosassidasdusal teu 

Mittheilungen des kin. ung. Handelsministeriums.| The Ministry of 
Hefte 11—12. 1889 .....tec... Wecterw-aueeeteeteere eae Commerce 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 

1887. Heft'7. Das Communicationswesen im 1887 

1888. Heft 4. Bergbau- und Hittenwesen im 
Jahre 1888. Heft 11. Kriegsmacht, 1888........ 

Pracue. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de Prague| The Statistical Bu- 
et des Communes-faubourgs. . (Current numbers) reau of Prague 


cal Commission 


The Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau 


The Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau 


Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlvii. 
Cahiers 1—3, plates, 1890. (Contains “ Statistique | The Administration 


des mines, miniéres, carriéres, usines métallurgiques, of Mines 
et appareils & vapeur pour 1888 7) ...ccscecesecesereecerees 

Statistique médicale de Armée Belge. Année 1888. | The Belgian Minister 
| Bo) ce Me a Nn ere MS enites Ree for Foreign Affairs 


Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. XX* année, 1889 
Commission du Travail, instituée par Arrété Royal du 
15 Avril, 1886— 
Vol. i. Réponses au questionnaire concernant le 
Travail Industriel i..c::.,60-t-.ceeess epee: ene 
Vol. ii. Procés-Verbaux des Séances d’Enquéte 
concernant le Travail Industrie]  ....,........-csrsseeesees The B £q 
Vol. iii. Rapports. Propositions des Sections et ere 
Conclusions | wali..sstitediseicke stacey val Stetistice aa 
Vol. iv. Comptes Rendus des Séances Pléniéres. istry ot thea 
Mémcires, Rapports, Lettres, &c., envisageant la Se 
question ouvriére dans son ensemble. 4 vols., 
diagram, fol., 1887-88.....1::-c.c1o-sescraasectevesaes aan anne 
Tableau général du Commerce de la Belgique avec les | 





Pays Etrangers pendant l’année 1888. Diagrams 
Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays 
Etrangers. Nov. and Dec., 1889; Jan., 1890............ J 
BrussErs. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique| p,. 7 7 
Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers)... } ma ce 
Hassett. Exposé de la Situation administrative de| my. p 
la Ville. Hxercice 1888-89. S70. ..r.ecesssersserssereess i 6 Pore aeay 


Brazil. Le Brésil, par H. Levasseur et autres....] my, CG , 
(Extrait de la Grande Encyclopédie.) 2° edition. G | of ea 
Illustrée de gravures, cartes, et graphiques, accom- eee Walia 
pagnée d’un Appendice et d’un Album de Vues du bi ne er pe 
Brésil. 2 vols., fol. Paris, 1889..sccscssccssssssseesscerseseesere TOTO ee 
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: (a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Bulgaria— 
Mouvement de la Population de la Principauté de) 


Bulgarie pendant les années 1882-84. 3 vols., Pha Statistical Buc 


RMR Scare sk theses siete scent trceeetis yee ogsooes seit vbdacaotnots Loa s 
Statistique du Commerce de la Principauté de Bulgarie | 
avec les Pays Etrangers pendant 1888. 4to.............) 


Chile. Estudistica Comercial de la Republica de Chile ; The Department» of 


correspondiente al afio de 1888. 870. visceeeeeees Ca Nt es 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series— 
Customs Gazette. Nos. 32—40, 83. 1876-89 ....) 
[Annual] Returns of Trade for 1871, 1872, 1876, | 


BS pe We tease olan eaiceu she. castdanceasounvsdeucsones 
[Annual] Reports on Trade for 1871-74... | 
II. Special Series— | Sir Robert Hart, 
Medical Reports for the half-year ended 30th Sept.,{ G.C.M.G., Peking 
Be REALLY TES Coins aise diltaocodecinovcesndcvonseacsadessees 
BTR LOL ciscyass.ncsch-e<coesésadsessatseecstdesoasenses 
III. Miscellaneous Series— 
List of Chinese Lighthouses, &c., for 1890............ y) 
Denmark— 
Statistique du Danemark. 4° Série— 
Lettre C. No. 6. Bétail du Danemark, 1888............. 
Lettre D. No. 14. Importation et exportation, | The Statistical Bu- 
production d’eau-de-vie et de sucre de betteraves reau 
eRe ete aera ETAT Ee cctv eet cdsesccdcvessessaisovbinsesssovens 
Egypt. Bulletin de l'Institut Ee tien. 2° Série, No. 9. . 
Année 1888. Plates, 8vo. ae A/a ne ete ne ea eee } The Tnstitute 
France— 


OO LOL SSO Cio... cce cee veeececreeedesesees The Bureau of Gene- 
Annuaire Statistique dela France. XII*® année, 1889 ral Statistics, Min- 
Statistique Générale de la France. Tomes xvi et xvii. | istry of Commerce 

Statistique Annuelle. Années 1886 et 1887. La 8vo. ) 

Ministére de |’ Agriculture. Bulletin. VIII*° année.{ The Ministry of 

SSE See Ce ee Agriculture 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de ] The 

Législation comparée. Dec., 1889; Jan.—March, 


Album de Statistique Graphique. 88 maps and = 


Ministry of 


sicko alee soecstadesscolencntesediee Epeve 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin de Statistique | J. H. B. De Jouy, 
et Législation comparée. Oct., 1885; Feb., 1886.... Esq. 


L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
yas sa casessscecccsneazensatscsoderotonesceaseoss % 
Revue des Banques. Jan., 1890 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. Dec., 1889, Jan.—March, 1890 


» Technique. % + ie 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


France—Contd. 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Nov.—Dec., 


VSSQ .ciecscadscesvoncey-sboasl Seta er tues oseeeacedsoerey east aman 
Revue d’Economie Politique. IV* année. No. 1, 
1890. (Contents.) Problémes agraires en Angle- 
terre et en Allemagne: A. de "Miaskowski. A 
propos de la Théorie du Prix: A. Beaujon. Etude > The Publisher 
sur les Rapports existant entre ies Prix en gros et 
en détail: 2. Schwiedland. Qu’est ce que le 
Capital Psi As Valley. 0... csscoestedaneretegs eee eee 
Annales de Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. V°) 
année. No.1, 1890. (Contents.) L’cuvre finan- 
ciére de M. de Villdle: M. Chotard. La question 
des pensions civiles en France: F'. de Colonjon. + Th Institut; 
Le code spécial de VIndigénat en Algérie: ie foment a 


\ The Editor 





H. De Pensa. Les institutions prussiennes : 
A. Lebon. Les préliminaires de la séance royale 
du 23 Juin, 1789 :: C. De Loménié).....2)2icwens J) 


Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
Janvier. L’Album de Statistique graphique du) z 
Ministére des Travaux Publics: #. Cheysson. — 
Liste des membres de Ja Société .......,...ssessceresssoese 
Fevrier. La Fiscalité alimentaire et gastronomique 
a Paris: G. Bienaymé. La Statistique des. 
dépenses publiques diassistance en France: 
Ss BE. CLISEROY. \.csviienssssas-sedtianetetseinugeest shan nn 
Mars. De la Nationalité au point de vue du 
dénombrement de la population dans chaque 
pays et de la loi frangaise sur la nationalité: 
T. Ducrocg. L’ Emigration a & Marseille pendant 
1889. Ce ue la France a gagné a lExposition 
de 1889-2 A. NeyMarehe o..setscnsnessp-panessaceeacneresteenee 





The Society 





Germany— : 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen oe 


Nov. and Dec., 1889 ; Jan. and Feb., 1890........ ........ 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge. Band 
xliii. Der Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen | 
im Jahre. L888. 5: cc. i iepesocsasarndees adv bodesoreeanberteenree aan 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik— 
xc. Die Heilanstalten im Preussischen Staate ) 
wihrend der Jahre 1880 bis 1885 ...............ssscseeseeee 
xcix. Die Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und 
Altersklassen der Gestorbenen sowie die Selbst- 
morde und Verungliickungen, 1887 ..........:..:ceseeeeee AE 
ce. Die Irrenanstalten an Preussischen Staate r ao Royal ae: 
wahrend der Jahre 1880 bis 1885 ou... ceeeesedeeeeee yreau ot + c0gee 
cil. Statistik der Preussischen Landesuniversititen 
fiir 1886287 | xiii tse. sccaeetohish ince deete ne ee 
evii. Die Geburten, Eheschliessungen und Sterbe- | ~ 
fille im Preussischen Staate wihrend 1888 ........ ag 
Berlin— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. Vierzehnter 
Jahrgang. Statistik der Jahre 1886 und 1887 . The Statistical Bu- 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille und reau of Berlin 


Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ..........004 


—._ . ae 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Franxrort. Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des 
- Medicinalwesens die Kranken-Anstalten und die | The Statistical Bu- 
oeffentlichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt reau 
Brankturt a. M. Jahrgang 1888 .............ccsccsesroees 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Dritter : 
BOLE LP OSV 0 LBI0 Ben scseyeecnec.ccsscsseasenssoesascosees soa The Pubhsher 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1889— 

163. I] Forno rurale cooperativo..cic....s.scsssesscccsees a 

167. Atti della Commissione Consultiva per la 

BE BOLT MEI oie ale sndnn-cscnsaacsacscusescenaaepensescenses 

Peete LIDOCEO Colla, Vib. ............-.cncssee--vercrsesescdeeosoees 

Coltivazioni sperimentali promosse dal Ministero di 
Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio nell’ ultimo 
Decennio. . . . © Vol. i, BVO. 1889 .......srresersoresseee 5) 

Annali di Statistica— 

Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 19. Industria della) 
Macinazione dei Cereali. Fasc. 20. Provincia di 
BTML 9 9 eign cags cpa cgeacua acon cesinseescecpsnsoeevecs 

Saggio di Bibliografia Statistica Italiana. ‘Terza 
eMAONe ACCVESCIULA. 1890 ..........0cercsoreccercdecssseoess 

mHancr comunali per 1’ anno 1887  ...........c.scsssereercseeoaes 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. Nov.—Dec., 1889. Jan.—Feb., 1890 .... 

Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Hmissione. Oct.—Dec., 1889.............000 

Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Fasc. The 
RS rE SSCO E1890) oe ciccccscsctceessensveccesssoons | 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. + 

Mee Os 10-1229 1889 NO. 1. 1890 uc... cscoceseesoeceronss 

Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). 
I PLSD iors nn siccneetnnspecssnegsenseiacoeseesnensers 

Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... 

Della Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1868 e delle 
Vicende del R. Hsercito, 1888-89. 40. cee 

Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 
I Liisa. 55.5. )5, ccscarcssanncesevsascdseaseasseeies 

‘Statistica delle Tasse e Diritti Comunali. Parte 1. 
Somme accertate in ciascun comune secondo i Conti 
PMEEVE PON ATMO LSS7 ..0..2-.0seccsess.cnssscsenesessecesssnneves J 





The Director-General 
of Agriculture 





Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical De- 
partment of the 
State 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ..........s0s0 The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. v. Fasc. 1 e, 2. 

1890. (Contents.) I provvedimenti per gli i cae 

del lavoro: U. Gobbi. Le coalizioni industriali : 

&. Dalla Volta. Le istituzioni sociali del Belgio: 2 

U. Rabbeno. La colonizzazione tedesca ed italiana : 


FG). yhoscccoscyscceccovececsececoavavedecsontnvees 


The Department of 


nair den Leeftigd ende Oorzaken van den Dood in : 
the Interior 


Netherlands. Statistiek der Geborten en der Sterfte, 
Nederland. J GLO OU ccsescsshsoecdesoucesetharzecanssbouness 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. j 
Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. Nos. 19 and 20; The General Statis- 
LSB8Q » ...deseccenscestelsuosdsivsdesgusreines stetsbesescosssatharsyh<cteemeaaaam tical Bureau - d 
Russia— oe ; 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére Thee ee a j 
Europe. —Nov., 1889. ic.i..0c-sdiebscoeereeeeaeeeme : f 
d’Europe. Sept ; partment f 
Résultats généraux de la Récolte en Russie, 1889. f 
Maps, SV0. . <.c...c:tieaviies those ssh oaconsetenesteltonese =aaete aaa The Central Statis- 
Statistique des Incendies en Russie, 1883-87 et tical Committee 
1860-875 (8 V0)... cceccasccdececesnotentese¥yossouiers sh eaeg eaten aaa 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | 
numbers.) (In Russian.)* 1889 2.1. cis. cpeeseuscnteee 


Rapport du Ministre des Finances sur le Budget de 
Empire pour I’ Exercice 1890. Budget de l’ Empire . 
pour PHxercice 1890. 40.  .......c..seseesseenstnetenactdeossens + re anand ~ 
Réglement definitif du Budget de l’Empire pour y 
lExercice 1888, Rapport présenté au Conseil de 
Empire par 8. Exe. M. le Contréleur de Empire. ) 





Spain— 
Estadistica General del Comercio de Cabotaje entre ) 
los Puertos de la Peninsula é Islas Baleares en | he > Disostor- Gene 
DSBS ei oiekactvs a -isenouestaetervareeynanecerpacseacehe esata aaa : 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. Nos. 168—174. f nal pe nsans 
AB89-90...i.ccarcsesiesctedeonannes sceuvans toaeanbencopsonece ssh eta aaa J 


3 Si 8? ah A. “i ie “ee 


rg leks 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. Tomo xxvii. , 
Nos. 46, 1889. anglais oe } deenooreky. 


ee 
7 


Sweden and Norway— 
SweDEN. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 1889— 

G. Fangviarden. Fangvards-Styrelsens underdaniga 
Berattelse, 1888." “(Prisons)” ...-1.5...cimvemeyiamess 

L. Statens Jernvagstrafik. Kongl. Jernvigs-Styrel- 
sens underdaniga Berattelse, 1888. (State 
Railways.) Diagrams 221... ..1..01-.0+-agucsensopnesenee 

M. Postverket. Generalpoststyrelsens Berattelse om 
Postverkets Forvaltning, 1888. (Postal)......... 

N. Jordbruk och _ boskapsskitsel. Sammandrag, s 
1889. (Agriculture) * 5. peer cee peteeieeenee The Central Statis- 

P. Undervisningsvisendet. Berattelse om Folks- tical Bureau,Stock- 
kolorna, 1884; Statens allmanna Liroverk holm 
for gossar 1884-85. (Education) ........-eeee 

Q. Skogsvisendet. Domin - Styrelsens, 1888. 
(Horests) &¢.)2...0..cccsssnt Slacssenenesonerqnsehienece niaaaaae 

S. Allminna Arbeten. Viag-och Vattenbyggnads- 
styrelsens, 1888. (Public Works).............cs0+ 

V. Brinvins tillverkning och Forsiljning samt 
Hyvitbetssocker-tillverkningen, 1886-88. (Dis- 
tilleries, Beet Sugar). .....). acts. cee oneeeree 

Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, 3° Rekke. 1889— 
90. Den norske Statstelegrafs Statistik for 1888.) my. Central Statisti- 


(Telegraph) fi scoscccerecivecsieal atcrseotlagetet Grace eee ; 
91. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Sparebanker, on Bureau, Chris- 
1888. “(Savings Bamks) \..c0ccccsasteanarsane cree pear 


ite 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, 3° Rekke—Contd. 
92. Beretning om Skolsveesenets Tilstand, 1886.) 
(CDE UR arches ead i ie 
93. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel, 1888. 
Pt Py ceo ca she cgitaiuscsecocacctsiesscciscseneronss 
94. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminal- 
statistik, 1887. (Judicial Statistics) ............ 
95, Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og Medici- 
- nalforholdene, 1887. (Sanitary Condition).... 
96. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de forenede 
Rigers Konsuler for 1888. Hefte 1—6. 
POMBO arp EUCTOLUS) ooisecs sci. asks cacsnestdecovivecceessedoe 
97. Statistik over Norges Fabrikanleg ved 
Udgangen af Aaret 1885. (Factories) ........ 
98. Den civile Retspleie i Aaret 1887. (Justice)... 
99. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Fiskerier, | The Central Statis- 
BUN eam TSIEPICS)0cc..cs,c.c80ecossedeslseossvseseseesce r _ tical Bureau,Chris- 
100. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemcengdens tiania 
Beveegelse, 1886. (Movement of Population) 
101. De offentlige Jernbaner. Beretning om de 
norske Jernbaners Drift, 1888-89. (Public | 





SPREE A Vie ee cre tase cckt eves bonteevees Ng stsdoelecees 
102. Beretninger om Amternes okonomiske Tilstand, 
1881-85. Bind 1. (Economic Condition of 
Beet POPCCIUILOB ieee, reeccttsvievccsessonccorteseessedutases 
Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbureau. Bind 
vii. 1889. (Journal of the Statistical Bureau) 
Oversigt over Kongeriget Norges civile, geistlige 
og Judicielle Inddeling. Afsluttet 31 Oktober, 
1889. (Administrative divisions of the Kingdom) 
Annuaire statistique de la Norvége. Neuviéme 
reese ctve cas satereceacesvecscensiestessbasvoeee | 


iwitzerland— 
Statistique de la Suisse— 
76. Mouvement de la Population pendant 1888 ....) 
77. Résultats de la Visite sanitaire des Recrues en 
RTE Ae 7, Loess 8s ec2sa3ssedecancndntenesedaccscscectese 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1889. 3 et 4 Quartal- } 
Heft. (Contains: ‘“ Table systématique des matitres 
contenues dans les 25 volumes de 1865-89 du 
Journal de Statistique Suisse ”) we eesseestseseseeeees J) 


The Federal Statis- 
tical Bureau 





Union Suisse du Commerce et de l’Industrie. Rap- 
port sur le Commerce et lIndustrie de la Suisse Theattnion 
pendant 1878-79, 1880, 1881, 1883-88. 8 vols., 4to. 
MOE Eis cz cessacscsscccceassoseroscvecdossccecsosesecs 


Transvaal. Annual Report of the State Mining ee 
EE EBA O 601. s5ccsss-csecdcesassessesesesecsedescesens \ E.G. Woodford, Hsq. 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports upon 
the Crops. Dec., 1889; Jan. and Feb., 1890............ The Department 
Census Bulletins. Nos: o and 2. Ato. 1889- 908s} R. P. Porter, Esq. 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. ‘: . 
Census. Two Reports of the Superintendent o \ ‘ 
Census to the Secretary of the Interior. 8vo. 1889 R. P. Porter, Heq- 


the Hon. Superintendent of Census to test the 
different methods of tabulating—, 8vo. 1889 ........ 
Commerce of the United States and other Foreign ) 
Countries with Mexico, Central America, the West 
Indies, and South America. 1889  ....cseesseeeeeeees 
Internal Commerce of the United States. Report for 


Census Data. Report of a Commission appointed vo Tear Hollerith, 


Esq., Washington 


the fiscal year 1889. (Part 2) .....cccccsesceererseecneeenens 
Foreign Charnietes of the United States. Annual ' Eee 
Report for the year ending 30th June, 1889 ............ joened mere J 
Quarterly Report of Imports, Exports, Immigration “s 
and Navigation of the United States, to 30th June, 
1889. [No. 4, 1888-89] ..cccescccecseseeerseeseeneceenesenen eres 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Oct.— 
Dec., 1889; Jan., 1890......:s..ccsatsseesetnrecerececestnsnencepenssanys “J 
Comptroller of the Currency, Annual Report of the, The Comptroller of 
Dec., 1889. 2 Vols. iccscscerercrescreecereesessnearersencerenseazees the Currency 


Education, Report of the Commissioner of, for the | The Bureau of Edu- Z 


VeEar 1887-88......cccccseccsecsee ceceessseesasenensenss seceenensesensneneceses cation 
Marriage and Divorce in the United States, 1867 to) 
1886. A Report on, including an Appendix relating. : 
to Marriage and Divorce in certain Countries in | he Commissioner 
Europe, by Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of | j 


Labor: 1889.....cs:dureustetececiveetelgieete aeeeaee aaa J 
Surgeon-General of the Army, Report of the, for the | The Surgeon-Gene- 
year ending 30th June, 1889.0... sess seeeeneeres ral, Washington 
Treasury. Annual Report of the Secretary of the, on | The Secretary of the 
the State of the Finances for 1889. .......c.c-sssccossanees f{- Treasury 


A permanent National Bank Circulation, an Interview 
between the Committee on Banking and Currency, +} G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
and John Jay Knox. 28 pp., 8vo. 1890 ..........0... 
Connecticut. Monthly Bulletin of the State Board 
of Health. Nov.—Dec., 1889; Jan.—Feb., 1890.... } The Board of Health 
Towa. Census of Iowa for the year 1885. Map, 8vo..... G. G. Chisholm, Esq. 





Massacuusrerts. Annual Statistics of Manufactures, | Bureau of Statistics — 


1888." -SV0..sc-ccdesvesvesdey dost lastecsdacses domes seudere syste tesamamannam of Labor 
New York State— 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Sixth Annual Report 
for 1888. Parts 1. Wages and Working Hours. | Charles F. Peck, Esq. 
2. Opinions relative to the causes of the rise or Commissioner © 
fallin Wages. 3. Strikes and Boycotts. 2 vols. 
Forty-second Annual Report of the Trustees of | The New York State 
the State Museum of Natural History for 1888 Library - 
Pennsylvania University Publications— 
5. Prison Statistics of the United States for 1888: 
RB. BP. FOUR i si.scce.sneas aes sconenasveobactetasenae ane ee ae 
6. The Principles of Rational Taxation: S. J. ce 
Patéon: 1890 Sasa berets! 
The Study of Politics and Business at the Uni- 
versity. 1880 2c.Wcc eee ae nsec | 
Ruope Istanp. Monthly Reports of Deaths in the 
City of Providence for Nov.—Dec., 1889 ; also Sunt The City Registrar 
mary for the year 1889. .........sccsscrseccsseseeseserserseeoonssers 


_ 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Bankers’ Magazine, Oct., 1887; Dec., 1889; Jan.— : 
' March, 1890........ 4 SE CS aia nhs SOR eR The Editor 


Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ ¥ 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current 
ME UTMETINP A) ay bhcrire, Chis cocy glean sderectsteasconsoedsadvodes # 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. No. 1778. 

1889. (Contains: “The MHollerith Method of H. Hollerith, Esq. 
BRC MEORU ED OMIALION © )ictaynt-.c.cscdsovscssencssoseerveetecsteseseeses 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences. “eau Pit Adam 

meeines.| New Series. Vol.xv. Part 2.- 1888...:4<...... y 

Bc erergecen t The Society 

American Statistical Association. Publications. New ) 
Series. No. 8. 1889. (Contents.) Finance Statistics | 
of the American Commonwealths: H. R. A. Selig- > The Association 
man. Divorce in France: B. F. Keller. Relief | 


or the Poor in Germany: 4. G. Warner wos.cccsvonee 4} 
Astor Library. Forty-first Annual Report of the 
BS ore rccnccascnaiiecasversngescndesntsebdevnnacedtensey AUST any 
Franklin Institute. Journal. Jan.—March, 1890 ........ The Institute 


Political Science Quarterly. (Columbia College)— 
Dec., 1889. New York’s Constitutional Convention : 
Pres. S. Low. Economic Basis of Socialism: 
G. Gunton. Marriage and Divorce: Rev. S. W. 
Dike. Silver or Legal Tender Notes: W. C. 
Ford. English Legal History, Il: #. W. Mait- 
land. Local Government in Prussia: F. J. 
Goodnow. Record of Political Events: 4. Z. @hekidstor 
Me ree denere Arsh sc 55 Joes os sc-¥aseesedevndresosacdeoseendoens 
March, 1890. Alexander Hamilton: A. D. Morse. 
The General Property Tax: H. R. A. Seligman. 
- The Mortgage Evil: J. P. Dunn, jun. Well’s 
Recent Economic Changes: S. N. Patten. 
Citizenship of the United States. I. B. Richman. 
Local Government in Prussia: F’. J. Goodnow .... ; 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard University). ) 
Jan., 1890. (Contents.) The Rise of American 
Cities: A. B. Hart. The Prohibition of Railway 
Pools: A. T. Hadley. The Theory of Interest: | 
FF. H. Giddings. Notes and Memoranda. The + The Publisher 
Exposition of Social Economy at Paris: E. Cum- 
mings. Correspondence. The Economic Movement 
in France: A. De Foville. Appendix. Statistics 
of the Population of American Cities... eee 
Chicago and Alton Railroad Company. Twenty- ) 
seventh Annual Report for 1889 ou... cesses ae 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company. 
bres ineteenth Annual Report for 1888. Map ........... 
issouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Company. . 
Re - organisation Agreement, AAPA November, oe estate rr 
ion gooctc ss chasccscvssusedediodesteecer fe ae 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Com-’ 
pany. Annual Report for 1889...............cceceseseees 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Annual Report for the 
Year ending 30th June, 1889. Map on. J 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company. er G. R. Gibson, Esq 


for VS889) | fcvitecececsteicesws nedniehaps (oct dessooun seen ote 
Railroad Pocket Manual for 1890. 12m0. ..............se00e New York 


ee 


Uruguay. Anuario Estadistico de la Republica Oriental | The General Statisti- 
del Uruguay. Afio1888. Diagrams and plates. La. 8vo. cal Bureau 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. : 
India, British— 
A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, by 
George Watt... Vols.iand ii. (Abaca-Cyperus.) ¢ The India Office 
Sv.0... LBBD \,..ccsevlecdiesbernstuoedheelevestents sarcntrs ort eeeaaennam ., 
nace ie Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos.7—10,) m,, Department of fi 
i uiseieae wees rs 2 oe seer ereorceress eee Gee tage ta ee OOS acm FE inance and Com- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly pete Ley gi year vie 
Accounts. - Nos. 5—8, 1889-90!20.0. Sn see-senpereeeeneees ae 
Catcurra. Report of the Health Officer of Calcutta | Dr. T. Graham Bal- 
for 1888. Diagram, plans, &c., fol........ «vuelta four, F.R.S. 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Reports, Returns, Se.— 
Auditor-General’s Report, 1888-89 _........ acs sche eee 
Civil Service List, L889 .sc.ccccssscossstssanssoskedecteeneee te amamena 
Hatimates-for L890-O1 ic... cstacseces-.+0s-nsneneeneoneeenae 
Fisheries Protection, 1889 <c.3. ssessccs.0seeesusssevsane eee 
Herring Fishing Industry of Great Britain and 
Holland, 1889 c..ssa.csgeoepeadecceeseyseeeeacesussects eterna 
Indian BAT airs, L88 oo ois... Giusnscsccasmrssoogutecsesecene et eee 
Inland Revenues, 1888-89). .....:<c...-csscssiscessevte seen J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Life Insurance Companies, 1889 ....,..5....0:.0eeeeemnee C.M.G,, ,, LL.Dag 
Marine Department, 1889 \.......00...:.csscseaeentenes santana Ottawa 
Militia and Defence, 1889.7 ..2. ic... ccsccsscorsee-cereessaneeeeeee | 
Postmaster-General, 1888-89...............sssscccssssseneceerbasee 
Public Accounts, 1888-89 .....::.::..nec.escnosesearsesnavpiaencneet | 
Publie W orks; 1888-89 oe. ecbciieo.osesseucseetee ranean a 
Railways and Canals, 1888-89 «<..........ces«sarsserstesergeene | 
Secretary of State, 1889 0. 20...0..sts.cansvacohasyenrnnapenemenemees 
Trade and Navigation, 1888-89 ...4.........sc0s.-osssscsseasesass J 
Monthly Statements of Banks acting under Charter | N. 8S. Garland, Esq., 
for Nov. and Dec., 1889, and Jan., 1890................. Ottawa. 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. Vol. ix, No. 12, F 
1889. Vol/x; Nos: 125661600 Suaeeees ee } The Hditas 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Acts of the Parliament of the Colony. Session 1889. 
Votes and Proceedings of Parliament. Session 1889. 
Appendix I to Votes and Proceedings. Vol.i. General, 
Financial, Customs, Railways, and Coal. Vol. uy, 
Agriculture, Civil Service Commission, Colonial | The Colonial Secre- 
Forces, Convicts, Deeds, Education, Harbours, Medi- | tary, Cape Town 





cal, Meteorological Commission, Mines, Museums 
and Libraries, Native Affairs, Police, Postal and 
Telegraphs, Public Works, Surveyor- General, Woods 
and Forests, 1889. Fol. Maps and plans................ J 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Cape of Good Hope— Contd. 
Appendix II to Votes and Proceedings. Reports of) 


Select Committees. Session 1889. 8vV0.......ccccc0sseceees Pho Colnical Score. 


Argus Annual and South African Directory, 1890. Poacher ao 


Twenty-third year of publication. 870. .....ssereeeee 
Natal— 
Shipping and Trade Returns for 1889 .............cssccsseeees : 
Comparative Statement of Value of Imports and Ne nh 
Exports and Customs Receipts for 1888-89................. abe he 


New South Wales— 


Australasian Statistics, 1888-89. (Preliminary State-) The Agent-General 
Be TER Lh) a UE tage ves veanadacbsedivededcvcdcessadabeoneeoees ; for N.S. Wales, 
Statistical Register of New South Wales for 1888 ........ London 
Handbook of New South Wales Statistics for 1888 
BPC e VIOUS VOATH GE EOVO) (.cesdelorsevcscvecsesassedevacsoresesesses 


Statistics showing the Relative Position and Im- 


portance of Australasian Colonies during 1888-89. PARES SOS 


eR eerie ee aN esd th. och oaks aSerecedess ddsvnadeavanseoresoeens listioian 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1888-89. 
BT NITES Od. cura once. opeoecssacsddeceteso teodsseoeseiee 


New Zealand— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1888, with abstracts from | The Registrar-Gene- 
the Agricultural Statistics for 1889. Fol. ................ ral 


CANTERBURY Chamber of Commerce. Two Addresses| The Agent-General 
by the President of the—, in 1886 and 1889. 8vo. for New Zealand 


- Queensland— 
Meteorological Report for 1887. Maps and diagrams, 
SN a sees ceo sus csncdocucverdsiocoseosedcasdonenne The Registrar-Gene- 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing ral 


Vital Statistics). Nos. 84and 104. 1890.0... 


South Australia. Report of the Board of Governors 
of the Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery of | The General Director 
South Australia, with the Reports of the Standing and Secretary 
MCSE LOPS OS-50. VOL, s.01. tec. .ccccsserscesssnsassvonsoese 


Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette. | The Government 
rn Corti. £04, L890. (2..5..5cccsecccccecceocessescsassoeaees Secretary 

Tasmania. Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania for] The Government 
reece Aes. tenre, sacsselswsts spvessneseseooesedecsesvonesses Statistician 


Trinidad. Report of the Registrar-General on Births, | The Registrar-Gene- 
Deaths, and Marriages for 1889. Fol. wesc 


Victoria— 
Victorian Year Book for 1888-89. (Sixteenth year of 
MUTI RE AIM ccs fhe, cccestasdicesstebostaeseesesg seco ees 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1888. Part 7, 
Production. Part 8, Law, Crime, & 6... 


H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
C.M.G., Govern- 
ment Statist 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Victoria— Contd. 

Evidence of Mr. H. H. Hayter, Government Statist, 
before a Commission, on the probable growth of the 
Population of Melbourne and surrounding Munici- 
palities, Fol. ...cescseseessseseerssessseesesseenenenenseneneensncencens 


H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
C.M.G., Govern- 
ment Statist 





(c) United. Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Agricultural Produce Statistics of Great Britain for| The Board of Agri- 
1889. [C-5945.] Map, 8vo. 1890. .......see 3h culture 

Board of Trade Journal. Jan.—March, 1890 ............ +) 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. December, 
1889; Jan. and Feb.; 1890..........:.:csscsesensrcesteoneceoscentes 

Merchant Shipping. (Wages of Seamen.) Rate of 
Exchange at which they are to be paid off in India 
and elsewhere. No. 181. 1888 .........secceseesscerereess 

Railways. Maximum charges for conveyance of pas- 
sengers, animals, goods, Xe. No.'38." “SSS 255-76 

Sugar Trade. Progress of the. No. 172. 1889 ........ 

Wages. Textile Trades. Return of Rates of Wages 
in the principal Textile Trades, with Report thereon. 


r The Board of Trade 


[| O-5807.] 1889 i. cic csasescsscccsnste) soma 
Navy. Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy | Admiralty Medical 
for 1888. No. 243. Maps. 80. srcsesercesererseers Department 
England— 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ) 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current 
DUMDOYS). ..4...00scecdesdeyascborvesebice csoone teres sneebar tna aaa 

Quarterly Returns of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, 
registered in England. Nos. 148, 152, 156, 160, 
168, and 164. L885*89 wi... .cciissccreeevesseueget yelp eae 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 8 parts, | The Trustees of the 
4td. 1889-90 5.20. Ee ee Museum 

Lonpon. Report of the Chief Officer of the ical Captain E. M. Shaw, 

C.B. 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


politan Fire Brigade on the State of the Brigade 
and the Fires in London during 1889 ........sssereeees 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of Sy 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- : * i 
turns.) (Current numbers) .........ccccserecceserecsosesensens Sad i ane Geng 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., Births and ! Te eee 
Deaths to Dec., 1889. No. LOK cscesccreeseserreeseees J 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns) .............. 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the quarter ending 31st Dec., 1889. ualhe Registrar-Gene- 
NOs 140. .ocscstasssclisachecscrvsecesheaatetceteie Metnaetey cena ral of Scotland 
Thirty-third detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land. [Abstracts of 1887.] C-5857. 1889 ............ 
Epingureu. Accounts published in 1889. Fol............ City Chamberlain 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Bravrort (A. F.). Statistical Tables relating to Indian } 
Cotton, Indian Spinning and Weaving Mills, their 
Production and its Distribution, with a List of the Law. M. Beaufort, Esq. 
Steam Presses in the Country. vill+133 pp., map, 
BRIM UIA SESS iyi teccsecttsnccte svsesevscevenss ve valsscontqes vats 
Benepicr (Henry M.) Plan to maintain the Value and 
Purchasing Power of the Silver Dollar equal to col. | G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
BVO F LOO | isteerctassceshlerassesssenrssestiscssccvseessepssesosceeses 
Bonaparte (Prince Roland)— 
La Laponie et la Corse. 14 pp., 8vo. Genéve, 1889 
Le Glacier de l’ Aletsch et le Lac de Marjelen. 26 pp. 
REAL PUL AST NE OGD 2iavese.cpeStveresecsvcsssievesstsossoves + The Author 
Le Premier Etablissement des Neerlandais 4 Maurice. | 
Bopp. Llates, 4tos 1Paris, 1890 ....s.c..cccccsvcessoseeees 


CARNEGIE (ANDREW). The Gospelof Wealth. 387 pp., L 
8vo. 1889 ......... Lh eae eee ae Do” je Ak G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
Coun (Gustav). Ueber Internationale Arbeiterschutz- 


gesetzgebung. 26 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1890... \ The Author 


Dunn (Arcurpatp J.). Mexico and her Resources. 
Second edition. 64 pp., portrait, 8vo. 1890 ............ 
Hetmouru, Scuwartze, and Co. Annual Report on 
EBS EOL AD a tasiscnncccsysvess css sssessecesereseseorverss 
Henry (Jamus). Aeneidea, or Critical, Exegetical, and The Trust f th 
Aesthetical Remarks on the Aeneis. Vol. iv, 330 pp., "a fhe ce ae 
PRG MNS Perea eaves cls scocsoatccdssevntdeascsovevsdécease ones nas 
Hoiteritu (Herman). An Electric Tabulating System. 
Tepe B75. 1689 fcteseseicnnren eee mene e eer 
Nourratt (Wit11am). Co-operation: Distributive vot HHL Hayes eae 
C.M.G. 


} The Author 
The Firm 


Productive. The Accumulation and Distribution of 

Wealth. 14 pp., fol. Melbourne, 1890............ ccs 
Page and Gwyther— 

Chart of Money and Discount Rates in London sae 


Messrs. Page 
SS EEC ne ge and 


Chart of Prices and Rates in London during 1889........ LOR 
Pixtry (Francois W.). The Investigation of the 
Accounts of Commercial Undertakings previous to 
The Author 


their conversion into Public Companies. 24 pp., 8vo. 

eee aR PSV c ve Sense cies odeeh sy case aeecdcestesccopeesess 
PxLarT (JAMES). Men and Women. 208 pp., 12mo. 1890.... 
ScHaERTLIN (DR. G.). Les Mesures de Totes | 


2) 


The Swiss Federal 


en faveur des Fonctionnaires et Employés Fedéraux. 
Assurance Bureau 


EMME EM LSCTRIG) TOGO fo.r..cc.c0s0c.s.ersdsscorscedssesesecsssesseoes 
Summers (G.). Bread and Biscuit Making. (Artisans’ 
Visit to Paris Exhibition, 1889. Report to the The Author 
Mansion House Committee.) 36 pp., illustrations, 8vo. 
Tupp (A. Corrzrett). The Proceedings of the Inter- ) 
national Monetary Conference held at Paris in 1881. 
Condensed and Translated from the official Procés- is 
Verbaux, with Notes and Appendices. Parts 2 and 8. 
eR ng C2 yha} acc scs0s-0s+.vecosevrdacssbecer vveversseess J 
Van Nrerop (A. H.) and (H.) Baax. De Neder- 
landsche Naamlooze Vennootschappen. Jaargang + The Authors 
1889, xlviii+359 pp. 8vo. Zwolle, 1890 .......... J 
Wuirrant (W. J. H.). An Elementary Lecture on the 
Theory of Life Assurance. 36 pp., diagrams, 8vo. } The Author 
occas octeseinseonrnospecesndennonsevdoavorcintesesaes 
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Donations —Contd. 4 


a EEN EEN 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
ZirumER (Ava@ust). Beitrige zur Theorie der Dienstun-] mye 
fihigkeits- und Sterbens-Statistik. V Heft. Jahre 
1888. 135 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1890 ....seseeresserrsnsereereers 


German Rail- ~ 
ways Association 


A Donation of Economical and Statistical Works, and 
Official Publications, equal to about, 350 volumes, 
including some unbound Tracts, besides some works 
which are duplicates ...ssserssssessssreesersneererersesenenereseneaenenees 


Mrs. Newmarch - 





(e) Societies, &c. (British) .* 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. Report of the Special Meeting held at >} The Association 
Hull, Sept., 1889 ....csccsecsesersssesseerecsseneersessrsseerssessnsensenees 
Central and Associated Chambers of eats 5 : an 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Council, 1889 .... Major P. G. Craigie 
Fast India Association. Journal. Vol. xxu, Nore 
PSOO | peivevscesccaresvethesuesciesspvenaPesstsaenedene illite seyoaucetepenescy Wome retas 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders. Monthly Reports. | Sir R. W. Rawson, — 
Nos. 426 and 427. 1890  ....csccccscccersceerceseecsssennecnasesscennees K.C.M.G. . 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. xx ; 
1888-89, Plated .olscescnutetiw ayer . Paneeeey 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxviii. Part 3. 


\ The Association 


The Institute 


TSG ciscccocvecestiacceocscces@ossssoncsotbqocessen svoasease <catuemenime ita msaeaten ‘eae 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. Jan. and Feb., 1890........ 5 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. | m4 Instituti 
Wo. 8, 1889. Plates ....ssssssssssee-sossnes ceersessesnngave euameeem oe eee 
Local Taxation Committee. Annual Report, 1889............ Major P. G. Craigie — 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Jan. and] The Chamber of 
Heb., 1890  ....sssssssssscsseecsessscrencecssrsesnssnecsanencsonencoencunaneasecns Commerce 
London Hospital, General Statement of the number of lor hay a 
Patients under Treatment during 1889. Sheet............ fies ees 


Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical ; 
and Pathological Registrars for 1888. 870... a The Hospital. 
Peabody Donation Fund. Twenty-fitth Annual Report 

of the Trustees for 1889.........cccscceeenneessesserscsneeesasenees I J. Crouch, Hsq. 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. Dec., 1889; : 

Jan. and: Feb., 1890 sccscceoccscoscctencsecveneeneeserognssnmase coe } The Society 
Royal Irish Academy— 

Proceedings. Third series. Vol. i. No. 2, 1889. 8v0.\ Whe Acad 

Transactions. Vol. xxix, Part 12, Nov., 1889. 4to..... Mawes! 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Medico- | my gociet 

Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. lxxii. Plates, 1889.3:; lk age si 
Royal Society. Proceedings. Vol. xlvi, Nos. 285 and 


BBG, 1890» scasovisisashs Bees eetacees ste eee ” 
Royal United Service Institution. J ournal. Vol. xxxiv yee. 
No.1b1.. $1890. Plana: aoe es nin eee [ae 


Society of Accountants and Auditors. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Journal. The Official Organ of the—, 
vol. i, No. 3, 1889. (Contains: “ The Status of 
Married Women as to Property and Trading’’)............ 


The Society 








* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 


a Ee 
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PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. lI—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1889. 
BIRTHS ann DEATHS—To 3lst DEcEmMbBER, 1889. 


; 

—A.—Serial Table of MARRIAGES, Birtus, and DEatus, returned in the 
; Yedrs 1889-83, and in the Quarters of those Years. 
3 


A... Calendar YEARS, 1889-83 :—Numbers. 


ee ee | 


Marriages No. _ 203,821 | 200,518 | 196,071 | 197,745 | 204,301 | 206,384 


Births........ » | 885,160] 879,868] 886,331] 903,760] 894,270 | 906,750] 890,722 
Deaths .... ,, | 517,936] 510,971| 530,758 | 537,276] 522,750| 530,828] 522,997 














QuartEeRS of each Calendar Year, 1889-83. 
(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 




















- Qrs. ended 89, 88, 87, 86, 85, B4, 83, 

i a 
March........No.| 40,963 | 40,276 | 38,836 | 39,202] 39,111 | 41,614 | 44,096 
Gime ........ » | 55,686 |. 51,684 | 52,637 | 50,325 | 52,054 | 53,752 | 48,057 
September ,, | 53,771 | 51,603 | 49,746 | 48,565 | 49,476 | 50,336 | 52,239 
December __,, = 60,258 | 59,299 | 57,979 | 57,104} 58,599 | 61,992 











, 


(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 








es 








— Qrs. ended 89, 88, 87, 86, 85, BA, 83, 

last day of | | A e__ |_| | -——— 
March........ No. | 220,936 | 223,766 | 219,162 | 230,330 | 231,955 | 224,689 | 232,156 
Time ....... ,, | 227,581 | 224,112 | 226,388 | 281,087 | 222,142 | 231,185 | 228,676 
September ,, | 219,805 | 214,651 | 222,835 | 224,882 | 218,558 | 225,985 | 214,238 
December ,, | 216,838 | 217,389 | 217,996 | 218,011 | 221,615 | 224,941 | 215,657 





(III.) Drarus:—Numbers. 


» 




















 Qrs.ended | -g9, | 88, 87, 86. 85. BA, 83, 

ee SS SS eS ees eee ene 
March........ No. | 139,749 | 149,976 | 143,123 | 156,653 | 147,721 | 132,150 | 146,832 
June ........ » |124,453 |124,918 | 128,488 | 125,359 | 132,340 | 127,904 | 133,789 
September ,, | 122,036 | 107,881 | 125,232 | 125,366 |114,308 134,882 | 113,117 
December ,, | 131,698 | 128,196-| 133,915 | 129,898 | 128,381 135,892 | 129,259 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birrus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1889-88, and in the QuartTERS of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1889-83 :—General Ratios. 
Or 























Periodical Returns. 





























[Mar. 








a, 
a 
a 































































































Vaanenn ee 89. |-7ogg,| “88. | ’87. | 86. | ’85. | “BL | “88. 
Estmtd. Popln. “ 
of England 4 
in thousands >| 29,016,| — | 28,629, | 28,247, | 27,871, | 27,499, | 27.132, | 25,77" 
in middle of ‘ 
each Year.... | 
Bre saa — |r| 142 | 142 | 142 | 14-4 | 15-0 | 154m 
Dorie ee ee 30°5 | 330 | 30°6 | 31-4 | 324 | 325 | 333. sata 
Deaths stakes 17°9 | 194 | 17°83 | 18°8 | 19°38 | 19°0))) 10:5 (6 2ossam 
QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1889-88. 
(I.) Persons Marrizep :—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | ’89. |iogng| 88. | *87. | ’86. | '85. | 784 | 8B, 
last day of ss he = eee = 
Mareh vecssessscc.: 11°5 | 12-0 | 12:3 | 11:2 | 11-4 | TS eo See 
Pisano 154 | 1g°0 | 145 | 149 | 145 | 16:2 | 16-00)" 14am 
September ........ 14°7 | 14°6 | 143:| 140 | 18°8 | 14°89) 14e7= 15 aaa 

December ........ — 1723 Weolen7 167 16°56 2 hGee 17°k 3.18 
(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. : 
Qrs. ended | °89. |iog'nn| 88. | ’87. | ’86, | ’85, | 784, | 783, 
last day of = ‘ rn = 
Mateh a a.wtin... 30°9 | 33°9 | 81-4 | 31°5 | 83°5 | B42 eGo eece 
BOVEY eee ee 31°5 | 33°8| 381-4 | 321 | 38°3 | 82-4) B42 | (Saegm 
September ........ 30°1 -| 32°3 | 29°7 | 31°38 | 31°9 ) Sea etee-pen 
December ........ 29°6 | 32°0| 30°1 | 30°6 | 31-0 | 320 | a2-Oeaoee 
| pa 
(III.) Dearus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
| Mean 
Qrs. ended 1! Fe ees 88. "87; "86. 85. 84, 83. 
last day of ee a ei 
CTT C Ee perme 19°5 | 21°8 | 21:0 | 20°5 | 22:8 | 21°8 | 19:5 | ge-B8 3 
SF ee eaeatdede 172 | 1970 | 175 | 182 | 18:04 193 | 18:9 | 9O-O0mm 
September ........ 16°7 | 17°5 | 15°0 | 17°6 | 17°81) 76:50)) 10sy ee 
December ........ 18°0 | 19°2 | 17°38 | 18°8 | 18°35 | 18s 9) eigenen 


a 
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 B.—Comparative Table of Consors, Provistons, Coat and Pavrerism tn 
Bip: each QUARTER of 1887-88-89. 





Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 
Meat per Pound ctae rene 
2%41. per | Discount WHEAT at the Metropolitan Coan bee: Bel ae SE 
Quarters Cent. | charged by On ae Meat Market _ | (Seaborne)| 2 Number of Paupers 
Bain Consors: | the Bank e (by the Carcase), in the Relieved on the 
: 8 PRK ‘ with the Mean Prices. { London | Zast Day of each Week. 
; (for Money) of England Market Y 
per and 7 
tool. Stock. | England. Wales. Beef. Mutton. | P* wy, In-door. | Out-door. 


-_ SS | FO JF 
—_———“<«_ | ——_—— -————<—$ | —_—___.____., 


meer ic Ss. d, £ s. d. | d.d.d.|d.d.d.J s. d. 











~ Mar. 31 — 420 |. 84 - rl are 15 T93,95'01 573,627 
June30]|  — a7) |..83° 9 de ah 15 2 | 178,652| £43,476 
Sept.30} — ade | 22 4 Pa et Poot tel 71551) 536,840 
Eee. 31 SNe 4°00 30 2 ee at 15 2 | 189,055] 539,861 
a8 — 2°84 | 80 7 | 36} | 8i—G6F | 15 1 | 199,301] 581,233 
June 30 — eaAg mt al 2 364 3178 14 6 | 180,641] 550,628 
Sept.30 — 2°98 34 4 on ast ify = 171,891.).624;008 
Dec. 31)  — 4°96 | 81 4 ee ee 16 1 | 187,006] 531,918 
Mav. 31 9810 -| 341 | 2911 | 82-65 | 3375 | 16 4 | 197,363] 558,527 
June30|98 11 6| 2°59 | 29 8 $374 4585 14 6 | 178,019] 629,366 
Sept. 30 Gyo 2) 3°20 | 30 - 378 si—9§ TS 9° 4,170,072) 512,056 
Dec. 81/97 2 2 soz | 29 11 37h 94 19 8 pee 512,707 

5a 





C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrariry per 
1,000 rv Town and Country Disrricts of ENeLANnD zn each Quarter of the 
Years 1889-87. — 








Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 





Area Eepulation in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute Estimated Quarters 
inthe middle} ending M 
Acres. e: 5 Mean pe 
of 1889. 1889. "81-88 ; 1888. 1887. 


Town Districts. 







































































_ All Registration Sub-Dis-) i : ae o1- : 

- tricts three-fourths | of ae chi we: o's : eee ae 
pe ponnlation of winch, 3.688.436 | 18.08.9006 duet. ay 7 19°3 167 SF 18°8 
as enumerate 881, 7 ; ‘ “A : 
resided within the boun. as M097 V) Sept. ... aueb rie 8-8 bone | 21)'0 
daries of Urban Sanitary : Dee. ....| 18°9 ZOFE Lo Oo 199 
Districts existing in 1886 

Vearts..ts leap 20'o | 1874 1. 107 
Years) L6 On) aoa 16°F te b7°2 
Country Districts. 

= ee owe eee March 3b) 1876 | t2ote \ 20°67) 19: 
eee oe hoistricts of JUNG ce MUG OeLaATeoO phoebe D 
eaoand, and Wales— 33 550,915 Io 306,617 ao a : rie 
zooming within the ? ? Sepia (pes aro ty loGrh, 152 
ee Town Deew oa ttb64ries6"9 | 15:6.) 16:9 

; NG 
of 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Porvuation ; Birru-RatTe and DEATH-RATE i each 


Quarter of 1889, in Twenty-Ercur Large Towns. 








4 \ 

Fetimated: | Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending : 

Population in 2 E m . 

Cities and Boroughs. the Middle 380th March. 29th June. 28th September. § 28th December, 





} (ist Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 7 














of the ts 

Year1889. | girths. | Deaths. Births. | Deaths.} Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths. 
a i | 
Twenty-eight towns] 9,555,406 | 32°4 | 20°9 | 31°5 | 18°2 |. 30°71 | 18°6 | 30°0 19°49 
Loontton™ bl cieirae: 4,351,738 | 32°4 | 19°5 | 30°4 | 16°o | 29°2 | 16*— | 20°4 | 175m 
BYIZNtON: .k-.sisscnees 121,807 | 25°1 | 15°5 | 24°5 | 14°7 | 24°0 | 14*4 | 24°D jas a4 
Portsmouth ............ 141,253 | 37°3 | 19°0 | 386°1 | 16°4 | 33°6 | I9°O | 33° | 18°am 
MN Ge WICIIN ficcasdceeeet ae: 35°5 | 21°4 | 35°3 | 17°2- [31S Worse 16°9 
Plymouth. Mathie... 5225 | 32°6 | 21°97 | 32°1 | 23°8 | 82°38 | 26°6 | 306 lezen 
(Bac GN Ee Aes es ee are fe ek | 30°6 | 20°3 | 29°4 | 16°2 | 28°6 | 16°4 | 28°S | oa7 ee 
Wolverhampton .... 82,544 | 384°6 | 21°9 | 32°2 | 1ro*1 | 81:0 | 19°6 | 31°8 219” 
Birmingham............ 454,835 | 31°9 | 20°6 | -32°3 | 17°5 | 30°2 | 18°6 | 29°5 18°1 
Ni@RCARTER. £ieaiest hist | 150,520 | 32°9 | 18'o | 33°5 | 14°9 | 28°9 | 18°6 | 31°6 | 16% 
Nottingham ............ 237,812 | 29°4 | 18°9 | 29°7 | 16°97 | 271 | 462 0) 2p Oe 
UR oy 2 ee eee 98,529 | 29°0 | 18°2 | 28°9 | 161 | 27°9 | 14*2 P28: | 16s 
Birkenhead ............ 102,541 | 32°2 | 20°2 | 30°9 | 16°3 | 80°6 | 19°1 | B14 | 159 
LaweL POOL, (Fiend. 5: 606,562 | 80°8 | 24°2 | 29°2 | 19:3 | 28°6 | 21°90 | 283 | 219 
BPO LUOTL hey ities verse tecs 114,670 | 33°1 | 23°2 | 34°2 | 22°6 | 82°7 | 20°2 | 81°4 | 22% 
Manchester ............. 378,800 | 86°3 | 28°5 | 36°4 | 28°o | 34°5 | 244 | 84-1 | 26°0 
PMRLEONC ie tr Sees 234,283 | 31°3 | 22°8 | 31°2 | 19°8 | 28°6 | 20°6 | 28°7 | 18°79) 
AD PORE AYINS v2 ct aetsee 142,405 | 29°1 | 24*r | 30°1 | 21°8 | 27°5 | 16°1 | 26°9 | 19°9m 
IBVACKOULD....c0001:cc ste 121,275 | 36°4 | 32°3 | 36°1 | 23°9 | 34°0 21°5 | 30°7 | 2aum 
POSE os s-ni-ceoctetees. 104,194 | 40°6 | 28'o | 39°4 | 32°6 | 37°5 | -33°0 | Bb | 260mm 
Huddersfield _ ........ 92,825 | 24°9 | 20°9 | 23°1 | 19°72 | 242 | 15°6 | 26°1 | 19°6 
TABHTE Raga er hee, 81,080 | 27°8 | 20°8 | 29-1 | 23°3 | 27°5 1939. 4 27°7 .| (22am 
I PACLLONC tte Sindh. ce 235,056 | 28°7 | ro*r | 27°4 | 18-1 | 25-4 | 182 | 25°6 2 
Leeds De bentehsndeat seni see 357.449 | 32°4 | 22°0 | 84°3 | 22-1 | 82°5 | 2177 | 32°83 22°65 
eit 16 ee 327,227 | 83°S |'23*7 | 334 19°4 | 33°1 | 20°5 | 33°2 20-50 
PPM n G5. shea wee 208,017 | 381°7 | 17"1 | 34°0 | 20°4 | 33:0 | 21°4 | 81-7 | 2271 
Sunderland ............ 134,193 | 80°8 | 20°8 | 37°8 | 19°6 | 35°9 26°9 [34°65] 24"m 
Newcastle ireaeeceat 160,983 | 38°0 | 23°6 | 37°5 | 23:7 | 39:0 27°6 | 38°3 2588 
MBPT 1m: oa. Bs ivivsacuces 112,712 | 40°3 | 23°2 | 88°3 | 18:2 | 37°0 | 20°0 | 39°0 | 16°6 
ee gene O89 279 19°0 | 30°0 | 1675 | 26°5 | 15°8 | 26-7 | 20°45 
re A a 528,144 | 386°8 | 27°8 | 39°9 | 26-1 | 35°5 20'9 | 35°2 | 24°4 

CLERLIEY Stews coo egap an aneces 353,082 | 80°3 23°49 283°9 23°4 27°0 24°0 25°9 


26°6 





* For the purposes of this table, London includes the Strand Union workhouse at 


Edmonton, the Holborn Union workhouse at Mitcham, and the Metropolitan ‘Asylunt 


] re QidS 
1ospitals also situated outside Registration London. 


<= 


ee 


— 
a as 





a 
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E.—Divisional Table:—Manrriaces in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birtus 
and Duatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1889, as Registered Quarterly. 





1 


9° 

















i 







































































2 3 4, 5 6 7 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS ARFA* Enumerated 
‘ Sin PoruLarTion, 31st 31st BON ane 80th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1881. December, | March, ‘ ” | September, 
1888. 1889. EEE 1889. 
: No. No. No. No. No. 
Ener. & WALES....Totals| 37,319,221 259745439 HO;221i |e40j;902" | SRO80 | 5395773 
a 7 eRO2 3,816,483 9,930 6,504 9,244. 9,654 
ur. South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431 2,487,076 5,451 3,398 4,603 4,651 
m1. South Midland........ B.201,325 1,596,259 3.396 1,850 25995 2,914 
BUTT 154..5.10,-200000400 3,211,441 1,343,524 3,408 1,704 2,288 2,234 
_y. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 1,859,198 arans 2,789 3,402 3,078 
vi. West Midland ........ 35945,460 3,029,319 7,000 4,265 6,392 6,006 
yi. North Midland........ 33535:445 1,637,865 3,469 2,237 Rae: 2,933 
vir. North-Western........ 1,998,914 4,108,184. naa7 7 ATA: 95359 9,397 
fe) Vorkshire ..............:. 3,702,384 2,894,759 4,034 4,927 6,538 6,257 
Be OPENCVT bx :..+.5.+-0000-- 35473947 1,624,213 3,633 3,123 3,905 3,532 
XI. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,559 3,780 2,692 3,447 3,115 
8 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 16 
Birrus in each Quarter of 1889 ending | Dearus in each Quarter of 1889 ending 
DIVISIONS. 
eed OE el etst f goth | | BOM pry Slat 
(England and Wales.) race j Septem- | Decem- aaa j Septem- | Decem- 
March. une. en bert arch, une. her ber 
No. No. ip No. a eNOS : No. A No. No. is No. 
En@up. & WAtLsEs.... Totals |220,936 |227,581 |219,805 |216,838 |139,749 |124,453 |122,036 | 131,698 
EAA ON oe cc-s-<0ceses 35,082 |32,946 | 31,622 | 31,827 | 21,089 | 17,307 | 17,860 | 19,293 
11. South-Eastern ........ BO,8724 19,718 | 19,370. 119,845'] 11,686 | 9,677 | 9,667-1 10,346 
tI. South Midland........ Pg | be,Se2° 113,437 | 138,176-| 7,741 | 6,588.) 6,422 6,973 
VPM ASECTT. .....cccccccecococes it Rip dews 12,390 11,628 11,569 6,609 5,740 55397 6,180 
vy. South-Western........ 13,183 | 13,688 |13,526 |13,267 | 8,858 | 7,923 | 6,919 | 7,974 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,014 | 26,246 | 24,779 | 24,746 | 16,063 | 13,639 | 13,077 | 14,499 
vir. North Midland........ 14,084 14,620 13,747 13,741 8,274 7,465 79307 7,208 
vir. North-Western........ 34,278 |38,417 | 37,565 | 36,708 | 26,284 | 24,368 | 23,757 | 24,619 
Meee Yorkshire ............0. 23,959 | 25,620 | 24,672 | 24,431 | 15,683 | 15,153 | 15,294 | 16,736 
BEINOTENOYN ...<...<.-.0: 14,863 | 15,994 | 15,778 | 14,960 | 8,856 | 8549 | 9,485 9,046 
XI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,811 | 14,110 | 13,681 | 138,068 | 8,696 | 8,094 | 6,951 8,124 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 


published. 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 






























































































































April 253 | +°002 | 2°9 OF 
May...... 56°5 | +4°0 | +4°0 f 53°2 | +4: *364 | +:067 | 4-1 | + 71 
June 61°4 | +3°2 | 42:5 1 57°72 | 42°77 63°5 | 42-85 21-2 | +03 410 |+:040) 4°5 | + 3h 















































Means...| 54°5 | +2°3 | +1°8 | 51°2 | +2°2] 48:1 | +2°8 342 | +°036 f 3°8 





Temperature of Elastic Weight | 
Fores of Vapour | 
‘ ina 

: : : Air— 2 Cubic Foot | 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air, ; 
1889. Water " 
Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. Diff. | 
Souths: from | from from from from | Of the fiibe — 1, 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- ; Aver- : Aver- fn. ; ver- ‘ ver- | 
Mean. sole * aeeed Mean. aoe Gh Mean. oust Mean. icem Thames} Mean. sae Gi Mean. aveuil f 
118 48 48 48 48 48 7 

Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
Sikes al. Soils 6 e 9 ° © © Th. In. | Grs. | Gr. 7 
Janee es. 37°1 | +0°5 | —1°3 | 36°1 | —0°8f 34°6 | —0°2] 9°3 | —0°2 °200 | ‘000 j 2°3 | — 1] 
Feb....... 37:0 | —1-9 | —2-4] 34-9 | 2-9] 39-1 | 3-1] 11°3 | +0°3 182 |—-026] 21 | — 3h 
Mar. ...| 40°6 | —0°5 | —0-9 | 88-0 | —1-1] 34°6 | —1-2] 15°3 | +0-7 *200 | —014] 2-4 | — 1 ; 
: i 
Means...| 38°2 | —0°6 | —1°5 { 36°3 | —1°6] 33°8 | —1°5] 12-0 | +0°3 "194 | —°0138 | 2°3 | — 25 

4°4) 50°2 z —1.2 


TOF Fes 





JUL Yee 61:0 | —0°6 | —1°2 45 —0°8} 53°3 | —0°7f 18°2 | —2°8 *408 | —-009 | 4°6 


6°9 
Aug. ...| 60°0 | —0°9 | —1°4] 56°4 | —1°0] 53°3 | —0°79 19-7 | -0°2 






*406 | —-O1l | 4°5 


Sept. ...) 55°8 | —0°8 | —1°2 | 52°5 | —1°4] 49-4 | —1-71 17°3 | —0°9 *331 | —"048 # 3°8 







































































Means...; 58°9.; —0°8 | —1°3 | 55°3 | —1-1] 52-0 | —1-0] 1844 =1°3 382 | —025 F 4°3 
tt 
Oct... 48°6 | —0°9 | —1°2 | 47-1 ~o-7| 45°5 | —0°3} 14°2 |—O°37  .., “305 | —003 ff 3:4 | —0°5 
Nov. ...| 44°3 | +1°9 | +0°8 | 43-0 | +1°6] 41-2 | 41-7] 10-9 |—O-4] ... 209 | +013 § 2°9 0-1 : 
Dec. ...| 87°6 | —1°5 | —2°2 1 36°5 | —1-9] 35°92 | —1°3] 9°9 | 9-7 we "205 | —"013 ff 2°4 | —0°3 
Means...| 43°5 | —0°2 | —1:2 | 42-2 | —0-3] 40°6 O°04 114. 1=0e8.0 ae 256 | —001 J 2°9 3 
“ 4 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies ; 
ee 
About London the mean daily temperature of the air was generally below its 
average from 1st October till 2nd November, the mean daily deficiency for these 
thirty-three days being 2°-5; from 38rd November to the 25th it was generally 
above, the mean daily excess being 2°-9; from 26th.November to 15th December 
it was below, with the exception of two days, viz., the 9th and 10th December, 
when it was 1°-9 and 3° 4 above; it was particularly below on the 27th and 28th 
November, from the Ist to the 5th December, and on the 12th December, it being 
more than 10° below on all these days, the mean daily deficiency for the twenty 
days being 7°-4; from 16th December to the 24th it was above, the mean daily 
excess being 4°°6; and from the 25th to the end of the year it was below, ¥ 
particularly so on the 29th, when it was 13° below its average, the mean daily ; 
deficiency for the seven days being 6°-2. ¥ 
The mean temperature of the air for Decen, ber was’ 37°%§@; being 1°5 and 22 ~< 


x 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1889. 


Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 













































































Paorer Reade Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
t=) co] . 
me of of ee Raa | ooly 
| Humidity. Barometer. Cubic Foot Hori- | Number of Nights 
of Air, zontal it was Low- | High- 1889 
SSS Se ee Me est 
_@ | Move- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read-| Read-|Months, 
from from from from | ™ent | At or |ineen ve ing | ing 
Mean. ayer: Mean. Aver: ‘Mean. Aver- Amut,| AVer-| of the below] 80° Ove] at at 
age of age of age of age of : 40°. Iw: . 
48 * 48 ae Air. 30, | and > | Night.| Night. 
a iY ears. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. | In. | Grs.| Grs. | In. | In. | Miles oo 
91 | + 4429-990) +°234) 559 | + 5 | 0°84 |—1:049 212 10 21 O } 21°2 | 39°2 | January 
83 0 129°718|— O78} 555 | + 24 2:90 1406497 3886 22 5 L § 15°6 | 42°0 | Feb. 
79 | — 2429-804) +-0557 552 | + 241:°32 [0-227 392 Q1 8 2 ¥ 12°3 | 42°3 | March 
Sum | Sum | Mean } Sum |} Sum | Sum |howest|Highst 
—84 | + 1d:d29°837) +070 555 | + 8 § 4°36 |—0-62] 330 538 34 3 ff 12°3 | 42°3 | Means 
29509 24°7 | 41°5 | April 
29 °662 204 0 6 24 ~ 33°1 | 53°0 | May 
29 °854, 217 0 0 30 | 41°1 | 56°4 | June 
Mean { Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest Highst 
29 °692 225 8 26 56 | 24°7 | 56°4 | Means 
7 | + 2429-759 —-036} 529] + 1] 2-07 |-0-48} 219 0 1 30 | 88°6 | 57°9 | July 
78 | + 2429-710} —-0764 529 Of 1°81 |—O0O-56) 278 0 2 29 | 387°] | 56°6 | August 
1°68 |—O-'72 219 4 9 17 | 26-1 | 51°6 | Sept. 
‘ } Sum | Sum 7 Mean # Sum | Sum } Sum [Lowest|Highst 
5°56 |—1:76f 259 4, 12 76 | 26°1 | 57°9 | Means 





28°0 | 50:0 } October 
19°9 | 47°0 | Nov. 
1*44 |—0°549 209 20 8 o | 14°6 | 45°2 | Dec. 








89 | — 1130-043] + 308] 552 |-+ 4] 


zs) 
a 
(oe) 
a) 
(on) 
So 
wo 
pack 
reo) 
(= 
2 
fond 
Or 
eo 


91 | + 1930-010) +-223} 539 | + 7 






































f Sum | Sum | Mean } Sum | Sum | Sum jrowest| Highst 
90 0 §29°858| +c°11]1] 550) + 3 § 6°15 |—0-95 220 34. 50 8 4 14°6 | 50°0 | Means 





below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
RIDES SEBUM SSS EST SST SE SE A MS EE ED 


below the average of one hundred and eighteen and forty-eight years respectively ; 
it was 3°°2 and 0°°5 lower than in 1888 and 1887 respectively ; and 1°1 higher 
than in 1886. 

The mean high day temperature of the air for December was 41°-7, being 
2°8 below the average of forty-eight years; it was 3°°9 and 0°4 lower than in 
1888 and 1887 respectively ; and 0°:3 higher than in 1886, and there were only 
ten instances of as low or lower temperature back to the year 1841, viz. :—1886 
it was 41°-4; 1879 it was 37°4; 1878 it was 37°4; 1874 it was 37°-9; 1870 it 
was 38°-0; 1860 it was 40°6; 1859 it was 41°95; 1853 it was 38°8; 1846 it 
was 37°2; 1844 it was 36°8. 

The mean low night temperature of the air for December was 32°°5, being 2°°6 
below the average of forty-eight years; it was 3°1 ard 0°-9 lower than in 1888 
and 1887 respectively, and 1°°3 higher than in 1886. 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, IN THE YEAR 


ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1889. 


l—Serial Table :—Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriaces i Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1889-€5 inclusive. 


































































1889. 1888. 1887. 1886. 1885. 
Number. he Number. Gis Number. | | as Number. ne Number Caml 
1st Quarter— 
Births ........ 29,880 | 2°97 130,481 | 3°04 [30,589 | 3°11 181,880 | 3°27 130,878 | 3°20 
Deaths........ 19,609 | 1°95 {20,824 | 2°08 | 20,036 | 2°04 [20,516 | 2°11 [21,986 | 2°27 

















Marriages ..| 6,318 | 0°63 | 5,942 | o759 | 6,249 | 0°63 | 6,229 | 0°64 | 6,408 | 0°66 






















































































































Mean Tem- eo a °, }, : 
perature } 38°°6 36°°5 38°°6 35°°3 Olod 
2nd Quarter— 
DIP GNS e2len:. 32,294 | 3°18 |32,088 | 3°20 [32,698 | 3°29 | 33,381 | 3°39 | 32,404 | 3°33 
Deaths........ 18,213 | 1°79 [18,048 | 1°80 | 18,685 | 1°88 [18,555 | 1°88 {18,793 | 1°93 
Marriages ..| 6,546 | 0°64 | 6,318 | 0°63 | 6,083 | 0°61 | 6,091 | 0°62 | 6,368 | 0°65 - 
Mean Tem- A ‘ het 
perature 51°°0 47°°5 49°°6 A7°*7 47°°6 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ..:.... 80,277 | 2°95 130,037 | 2°96 [30,602 | 3:04 131,603 | 3°17 [31,274 | 3°17 
Deaths........ 16,787 | 1°63 }14,919 | 1°47 |16,885 | 1°68 | 16,263 | 1°63 |15,981 | 1°62 
Marriages ..| 6,257 | o'61 | 5,892 | 0°58 | 5,643 | 0756 | 5,612 | 0756 | 5,679 | 0°58 
Mean Tem- : : Es 
perature 54°°6 53°°3 55°°7 54°°9 54°°0 
4th Quarter— 
U0 eee 30,369 | 2°96 30,486 | 3°03 |31,063 | 3°12 [31,554 | 3°20 
Deaths vsoeees 18,594 | 1°81 18,894 | 1°88 |18,288 | 1°84 |17,893 | 1°82 
Marriages 7 7,197'| 0°70 6,876 | 0°68 | 6,537 | 0°66 | 6,806 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- 42° 39°-9 A1°°8 40°°3 
perature 
Year— ' 
Population.| 4;077,070 4,034,156 359915499 359495393 359075736 
Births ........ 122,770 | 3°01 123,233] 3°05 |124,3875| 3°12 $127,927) 3°24 §126,110) 3°238 
Deaths........ 73,203 | 1°80 | 71,162] 1°76 | 74,500] 1°87 | 73,622) 1°86 | 74,603 I*g1 





Marriages ..| 26,318] 0°65 | 25,281] 0°63 } 24,851] 0°62 | 24,469! 0°62 | 25,256| 0°65 
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L—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
_ December, 1889, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 
legitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


Te en nnn ——————— So mL 


Registration 
Groups 
of Districts. 





lst Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ......... 
Principal towns 
Large 
Small .. 
Mainland rural 


Insular 


) 


? 


2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 
Principal towns 
Large 
Small 
Mainland rural 
Insular 


99 


bP] 


ard Quarter— 
ScorLaND ........ 
Principal towns 
Large 
~ Small f 
Mainland rural 
Insular 


9) 


PP] 


Ath Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 
Principal towns 
Large 
Small - 
Mainland rural 
Insular 


3) 


3) 

































































































































































































































































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 

i‘ Ratio. pe Ratio. Per Ratio. . Per Ratio. 
Number. Stee Number. Gent. nee Number.| cont. aks Number. Cent. vee 
29,830 | 2°97| 384 [2,891 | 8:0} 12°5 [19,609 | 1°95 51 6,318 | 0°63) 159 
12,320] 3:10] 32 932 | 7°6| 18°2 | 8,492) 2°13| A7 3,093 | 0°78) 129 
3,738 | 3°30] 30 242 | 65 | 15°4 | 2,202] 1°95) 51 803 | 0°71| 141 
6,307 | 2°97| 34 AT9 | 4°6| 138°2 | 3,932) 1°85) 54 1,243 | 0°58] 171 
6,789 | 2°70} 37 696 |10°3| 9°77 | 4,423 )1°77| 5 992 | o'40] 250 
726 | 2°28) 44 42 | 5°8| 17:1 560|1°76| 57 187 | 0°59) 170 
32,294} 3°18] 31 [2,470 | 7 TSP 118.213 | 79\" 56 6,546 | 0°64} 156 
18,705 | 3°4c| 29 991 | 7°2| 13°8 | 8,296 | 2°06) 49 3,184 | 0°79} 126 
3,982 | 3°43} 29 267 | 6°8|-14°7 | 2,073} 1°31) 55 744:| 0°65) 154 
6,798 | 3°16] 32 ATO | 69 |. 14°5 | 3,568} 1°66) 60 1,246 | 0°58) 172 
7,200| 2°85} 385 701 | 9°7| 10°3 | 3,825] 1°52) 66 1,304 | 0°52] 193 
659 | 2°05] 49 Al | 62) 16°1 450 pr 40 71 68 | 0°21] 473 
30,277 | 2°95| 34 | 2,881 | 779 T2710, (on 1 63) GL 6,257 | 0°61| 164 
12,335 | 3°03] 33 918 | 74}13°5 |, 7,260.) 1°78) . 56 3,346 | 0°82} 122 
3,705 )3°20| 31 2d at Orel LOG oh L957) 1:68) <6) 812 | ovo) 148 
6,511 | 2°99} 33 511 | 7:8} 12°8 | 3,482) 1°60) 62 1,115 | 0°51} 195 
6,983 | 2°74) 37 674 | 9°7| 10°4 oO E Aa. Oo 936 | 0°37| 273 
743 | 2°28| 44 AL ee | 18°21 401 | 1°23] 81 48 | o'15| 678 
30,369 | 2°96] 384 72,401 | 7°9| 12°6 18,594) 1°81} 55 | 7,197] 0°70) 148 
12,669 | 3°11] 32 945 | 7°5| 138°4 | 8,384] 2°06} 49 3,281 | 0°81} 124 
3,604 | 3°12) 32 220670) 1673 y1 2,202 2745) SL 843 |-0°73| 1387 
6,388 | 2°94] 34 478 | 9°5| 13°4 | 3,642] 1°68) 60 1,414 | 0°65) 154 
6.854 | 2°64] 37 WO2 i10721 19°8 | 3,887) 1°52) 66 1,517 | o°59| 168 
859 | 2°64] . 38 55 | 6°4| 15°6 429|1°32| 76 142 | o'44| 229 














Population of Scotland. 


Cl 


Population. 





By Census of 1881 


Hstimated to the middle 


of 1889 


Perse ewernece 











Scotland. fag 
eas 357353573 | 1,409,260 
4,077,070 | 1,614,646 








Large Towns. 





404,302 
458,761 











Small Towns. 


784,654: 
862,535 














Mainland Insular 
Rural. Rural. 
| 
1,006,969 | 130,388 
| 1,012,040 129,088 


ss. La 
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Ill.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScoTLAND, during each 
guarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1889; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1888 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 


Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 











1889. 1888. 
Divisions and Counties. 

3lst 30th 30th dist 3lst 30th 50th 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. } March. | June. Sept. 
SCOTLAND® .2..5.0..: 8°0 76 7°9 79 8°5 ay. 8°2, 

Divisions— 
Northern $s... 6°3 7°5 7°24. 6: eee 8°9 6°6 
North-Western........ 7°2 | 69 |..6°3..) 5°90 t GB ie ae 
North-Eastern ........ 13°8 | ISL |'13"0 | 1295 rete ee 
East Midland ........ 7°9 2°0 81 8:1 O23 8°4 8°3 
West Midland ........ 6°8 Ms 6°7 Toe 6°09 5-9 6°6 
South-Western ........ 6°5 5°9 673 6°5 6°9 Ot | 
South-Eastern ........ “Ne 74 ts res he ec 8°5 
SOUG Meri tose. cohen 13°99 | 12°38 | 14°s | 14°3° Prass eG ee 

Counties— 
Shetlatid i:tei.0tk. igen Ee 49 oo 2°56. (i aee 3°6 
Orkney Pee eke, wets 40 76 6°6 5°4 8:3 we beeeeL 
Caithness.....2...é01..: 8°3 9°8 9°4 9°6 freee heleaees 9°9 
Sutherland ............ ROA. ee) 55 a°9 | 10°4 8°8 6°2, 
Rossand Cromarty} 4°9 6°5 Bil a7 ce 5°4: 574 
drymerneas a... g'I 72 Fe 81 8°65 3°6 8°6 
ANE Wad ee Arpaia here Bl" 20 | Leo LOO 8°2 9°4. | Tae 3°6 
ho Via eB. coat iaten 18°90 | 12° |13°5 |14°5 [| 18°8 Sie Gees 
ARATE | sbi sapeaueee 16°5 | 143 g°t | 11°6: $17°O | eee 
Aberdeen coe, 5. 12°6 | 12°9 | 139 |12'8 [1q-6 Sess 
Kincardine ............ 12°4 | 12°9 "| 11°8 | 10° J15°7 bee 
HOUTA ES Seeaton isc: oOo 1 Gis O7 1109 ioe 9°4 
erth 2e ree eaten tee 8°7 |10°3 | 9°7 | 8°3 fic’o | eoreeo 
Hale efi vanpecniwentunsaeien 6°0 6°3 boy 5°6 5°9 5°5 rebr 
Kinrop st itt a: 10°8 O38 ortet 71. basco | 100 aae 
Clackmannan ........ Tg 71 6°7 8°2 6" tee 8°7 
bINe Br cen 7°8 5°6 6°9 8°0 oe 6°5 6°8 
Diimbarton ;2.:.:...... 9°3 49 we 5°4 aA 4°6 5*o 
Pha die Pace ea 7°8 6°7 8°6 8°5 7 Bey, 9°6 
Tee eben ders, g'l 6°6 5°6 2°8 5°9 6°5 z 7 
SROTUTOW) soci srlsse coe: 5a7 4°5 5°6 5'8 5°4 | 4°5 5°4 
UG ee, Sete ceo ete 74 | GI | 65 | 76 | So jeanne 
NEN a, 2 ta an ee ons 61 6:4.) 6°4) i 65q 6°2 6°8 
Linlithgow 0.0.0... ee Sek aes rhe 6-0 | 4°6 5°5 5°6 
Hom bureh te. Cie MB Es TA sheen A 7°6 Y he 8°5 
Haddington _........ 7°6 6°4 7°O 8°3 5°6 8°0 9°3 
POOL WIGK. ssn eccai, G°T) sea dco 8°6 | 13°38: Prot 2 a 
| aig SO mn Bide LOST Sal OaL oS” | oea 8°8 | 10°6 
DONO eee ee 8°3 | 10°4 7°9 8:3 9°7 fat! 8°4 
Roxburgh io. 2.9 (Abas ras, PLS lige 9°5 9°6 
Damibies 2...) no 16°2 | 11°4 2°6 '[13°O | 15°25 Poe eelemaes 
Kirkcudbright ....)13°7 | 14°1 | 16-2 | 16-2 16°74 | 11°3 T5°2 
UH AB VOWEL se corse shore 17°3 | 16-1 | 19°2 | 18:4 | reg [188 i 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriaces, Birrus,and Drearus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1889. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 


1 2 3 a 5 6 
DIVISIONS. ARFA POPULATION, 
i 1881. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) ‘e = 


Statute Acres. (Persons.) 


No. No. No. No. 


























BOOTLAND ......05..0 Totals) 19,639,377. | 3,735.573 | 26,318 | 122,770 | 73,203 
MEO MOLGDOTT. ...cscseccvoeees 2,261,622 123,984 471 2,764 1,770 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 165,856 687 4,006 25495 
rir. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 418,250 2,485 | 13,052 9,089 
tv. East Midland. ........ 2,799,492 602,421 3,783 | 17,595 | 10,810 
v. West Midland ........ 2,093,176 283,460 1,720 9,104 5,476 
Vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,885,447 | 11,853 52,525 | 31,290 
vil. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524. 546,658 4,254, | 18,269 |. 10,636 
SPE SOULNCYN § .....0.000--000- 2,069,696 209,497 1,065 5,455 3,637 








No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1889; and 
of Birrus and Duarus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1889. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 





' [000’s omitted.] 























Per Per 
1,000 of 1,000 
CoUNTRIEs. Area Popu- | Marriages. A Bixths. Deaths. uae 
in lation, Popu- Popu- 
Statute | 1881. lation lation 
Acres. |(Persons.) ; / 
Enel No. Ratio. No. No. Raul 
ee and || ..319,|25,974,|210,678 | 8:1 | 885,160 517,936 | 19*9 
POOUANG ........:...0+. 19,639,| 3,736,] 26,250 | 7:0 | 122,770 73,203 | 19°6 
1 20,323,|..5,176,| 21,013°| 4°1 | 107,782 82,986 | 16°0 
GREAT BRITAIN ed eae ‘ ‘ ~ 
Bettany (77228! 34,885, | 257,941 | 74 91,115,712) 32°0 [674,125 | 19°3 





Note.——The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—ED. S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1888-84. —Déelih ed Value of the Total 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and EEE to each Foreign 
Country and British Possession. 





; [000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


1888. 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. . 





—_—_—————— | | | | 


I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES. £ £ £ £ ; £ 


Northern Kurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, irae a & Iceland, & Treliveland 4849) | S00 oe ee 


eames vizZ., Germany, Tapa 24,177, | 24,640, | 22,566, | 23,685, | 26,332, 
Western “Europe; > viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &e.), and Spain 10,508 8,034, | 7,914, | 9,266, | 11,027, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) HE 8 oct rey n 
Southern hurope; viz., Italy, Austrian 1 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta f 1,461, | 1,381 oe 
Levant 5 viz., Turkey, Roumania, Syria 2 
and Palestine, PIV WY TVG: sist ceoateantevtses cvenetes i oy, 706, 868, 978, 950, 











Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, : 
Algeria, and Mauocao kite ae Petes \ ae ae ea re ee 
Western A TETOR, is cicortense ee eee ee eee oe 168, 145, 166, 215, 219, 
Bastern Africa ; with African Por ts on 
Red Sea, Aden, ” Ar abia, Persia, Bourbon, — —— _— = _ 
and Kooria Moori ia Islands pea eg oA Tee Ta 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- rey 48, 62, 46,|\- 7m 
pines; other Tslawds Wie Sie a: ree ee Te 
POULT oee Lalani CLS st. caters oer tvccnua eee tte ae eee — — — — — 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan .... 463, 869, 566, 855, 970, 
United Stated Of AMEVICA, caiccescccsscosese-cc, 12,314, |. 10,692, | 10,783, | 9,101, | sSjaiay 
Mexico and Central America ...........ccccccccseseeeees 163, = 128, 126, 93, 96, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti cesses 881, 741, 886, w74, 792: 
South America (Northern), New Granada, ; 
Venezuela and Ecuador } 12) By oe 6, eo 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
= Chili, ‘and Patagonia .. 378; = —_ AO: a 
‘ (Atlantic), Brazil Uruguay, e 
and Argentine Confed. } 561, ie 5 5 rat aa 
Other countries (unenumerated) ..............scee 132, 120, 121, 112, 124, 
Total—FPoreign Countries.....ceeee 56,948, | 52,906, | 50,140, | 51,411, | 56,119, 
Ii.—BritisH PossEssions. 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore .............0. 1,485,,| 1,653, |, 1,371, | SCZ yam 
Austral. Cols.—New South Mises and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 3,186, | 2,526, | 2,622, | 2,937, )) -2,909% 
Zealand PMT ard cou, sot Dae EAE cteties tes 
PR EVEIS Hcy OF EE PA MOFGA: <..0..inqedsiaatxsplarsl Svegdcesedsts 1,135, | 1,112, | L162.) ) R168.) 000 ae 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 380, 329, 278, 315, 355, 
Fe CHUA) CEN Gia en, ene Coe Oem OEE hyenas Oe 9 495; 461, 323, 358, 431, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena.... a5, 66, Ti) Se ere TG 
UEC OUT) [SER ene ao Peer rte ene yan me J aay 29, 31, 31, 40, 
BPO RENIVON L SUBIC oak foro nicirvrv ass. coepeadeor tomes RCO 2,30, 223, 210, 197, 189, - 
MP GEL DO RSCHSIOIIS ” ¢.tp.rs Poy ePacsarstetessccteeente catreaet an. 44, 36, 53, 82, 
Total—LBritish Possessions v.00... 7;095, | 6,443, | 6,094, | 6,948, | 6,823, | 
General Total ..ccsssssess-0 £) 64,043, | 59,349, | 56,234, | 58,359, | 62,942, 


i 









q Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
4 


1890.) | Imports, Haports, Shipping, Bullion. 


[000’s omitted.] 
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trade of United Kingdom, 1889-88-87.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Hu-duty) © of 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 











Imported from, and Exported to, 1889. 1888. 1887. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Imports Eaoria | tn yorts eso: Imports | zeports 
rom to from to from to 
' I.—Forrran Counrriss: £ £ 9 . te £ 
thern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 12 : 
way, Denmark & Iceland ,&Heligoland J atch AP | 44540 DEE FO ERIE es 
al Europe; viz. , Germany Holland, P Loy ; 
d oan ee etc... Dis 0 bm | Soraoies 68,233, | 30,962, | 64.453.) 30,640, 
stern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Maden &e.), and Spain }| 60,688, | 22,645, | 53,133, | 21,633, | 50,295,) 20,310, 
with Gibraltar and Canaries)  ..........0 
outhern Europe: VizZ., Bea eval f 6 24. | g 
pire, Greece, Roumania Bulgaria, & Malta AN 11,256, | 9,528, | 10,060,| 11,518, 
Levant ; yiz.. Turkey, i iaciand 103. | 
% "European (including Cyprus), and Hgypt span bd hea | 7493373 7977, | 11,307, 8,688, 
rthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, a . ph tee 
— BEML ON OCG coe ec ieee ssesccseosnesen para abe; 1,601, 831, | 1,303; 718, 
ee 1,027 | 1,450, 13-967, | 1,148; 1% 1,122,) » Oops 
Eastern Africa ; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, ’ Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 780, 894, | BaGs 643, 589, 617, 
and Kooria MOOR SIAN G  arc.t..cdis-cescerss-s 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] me : 
_ pines ; ire Toland. ecesccssesjessesensssesee Bee limites, [iusto | | O:1 52, 1 Boel Ck eos, 
South hice opaisentsssceoeesancssebeses 59) 182, | 82, 94, 103; 94, 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong| 8,317, | 11,097, | 8,950, | 12 982, | 8,756,| 12,324, 
United mtaves of America, .................-++.. 95,340, | 30,299, | 79,314, | 28,896, | 82,932,| 29,548, 
fexico and Central America. ..............:seceeee i661): | 2,010 1,596, | 2,205, 1,8365| 7 2.077, 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &c. ..:.........0....000 248, | 2,595,] 479, | 2,844, 356,| 2,428, 
South America (Northern), NewGranada, Satan ps 
ye Venezuela, and Ecuador \ Bon 2202) 762, | 2,076, OO Ds eae aes 
(Pacific), Peru Bees 
bei) F Chili, and Patagonia a AbASsE SCOT; 40s, 188, | Bhd, "|, 3,983.) * 2,482, 
oF (Atlantic) Brazil, Taeeyal i Wie . 
hae? and Argentine Republic 7,521; | 19,334; | 8,292, | 15,685, | 7,831,| 13,805, 
j Vhale Fisheries ; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
-Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 108, 64, | 109, 29, 166, 40, 
_ and French Possessions in North America ore 
i. Total—Foreign Countries... Bal rT 350180912 80; [301,586, 154,284, 1280,206,|/150,577, 
Ii.—BririsH PossEssions : Maar ee Se PETS CO nA eT Cer ae 
ish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 44,336, | 84,141, | 38,717, | 35,829, | 37,621,| 33,674, 
stral. Cols. —N. 80. W. Victoria & Queensld.} 16,106, | 17,089, | 16,334, | 19,690, | 14,223,| 14,383, 
; So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
” ” 2p rig 5 aly 
‘ie N. Zealand, & Fiji ae: Beer PCO Teen Pn OOD: (h 4 9527 2h Pees 
MEH North America .....csccscecssssssssesssessseesee: 12,164, | 8:115) 8 9,230, ) &7,000,,| 10,542.) . 8,091) 
W.Indieswith Btsh. Guiana & Honduras 3,657, | 3,168, 37008, | 6,ld0, | 3,265,|. 2.812% 
ce Tey necsdeaseseserencevinentees 6,118, | 8,947, | 5,614, | 5,923, | 5,082,| 4,991, 
W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 915, 794, 840, 762, FOG O79. 
eR aise eos -onicossss.vcecessssadesses 422, 298, | 270% 254, 165, 2838, 
REE aayhiocscessesen-stodssee- 938, 595, 896, 599, 946, 575, 
. Total— British Possessions... 951390, | 78,812, | 85,141, | 79,450, | 81,776,| 70,821, 
General Total ............ £427,123, (248,092, 1386,727, 2337345 361,932,|221,398, 





* 4, 2, British and Irish pr oduce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1889-88-87-86-85.—Declared — 
Real Value (Ev-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 





' (000°s omitted.] 
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Forricgn AnticL¥s IMPORTED. 1889 1888. 1887. 1886 1885 + 
: ;  : 
= ‘fs 
£ £ £ £ ££ 
Raw Mattis.—Teatile,&c. Cotton, Raw 45,269, | 39,401, | 39,897, | 37,792, | 36,044, — 
ta RVV GOL Fiemme. cece 30,301, | 27,652, | 25,983, | 24,308, | 26,248, 95 
rol Se eee eee en 18,387, | 18,793, | 13,302, | 13,269, | 12,631.95 
Plastic 3,066, | 2,992, | 2,708, | 2,416, | 3,188) 
Hemp and Jute {| 8,694,| 6,710, | 5,847, | 4,737, | 5,459, 
Indigo Mneoevaseeetnete 1,783) 1,704, ; 1,678, 1,891, | 2,183,7 ; 
pe es es 
104,500, | 92,252, | 89,410, | 84,413, | 85,7035mm 
‘£ 
me eS VeQP1OUs OE 10 OB ov cesessstree 20745 3,002, 3,132, 3,610, 3,863, 
ils Gent actoee. 2,618, | 2,197, | 2,826, | 2,434,°| 2,0572am 
MLetalscaicsee 22,085, | 23,243, | 16,618, | 15,040, | 16,287, 
ALES Wares. cee 1,645, | 1,433, | 1,074, | 1,297, )" osama 
Domibera.: a: +o.ccteve 19,826, | 14,645, | 11,989, | 12,581, | 15,246, 
495248, | 44,520, | 355139, | 34,912, | 39,9645 — 
fy fs Agrelil.n, (Guano <caz-iedbre. 191, 202, 186, | 538, 242, — 
Mécdstacnd.crdoee 7,947, | 7,579, | 6,992, | 6,862, | -7,6oasae 
8,138, | 7,781, | 7,178,'| 7,400, | 8,08 yum 
REED Ee Da 
TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea .sseccereereee 10,023, | 10,216, | 9,859, | 11,360, | 10,718, 
Coffeeand Chich.| 4,411, | 8,659, | 4,834, | 3,412, | 3,380.58 
Sugar & Molasses} 22,653, | 18,260, | 16,515, | 15,998, | 18,4477, 
Dobsieces shire. 3,974, | 2,821, | 3,409)) 3,782, | 3,90% 
ets, 2 eee eae 2,689, | 2,814, | 1,878, | 2,466, | 2,173; 
Ents ets thw 5 6,215, | 6,146, | 5,771, | 6,615, | 6,015, 
Wines ie. os. --o2tts, 5,909, | 5,386, | 5,468, | 5,135, | 5,125, 7 
SPUREA s asetedaves 1,859, | 1,759, | 2,012, | 2,032, | 1,96/;am 
57,733: | 50,561, | 49,246, | 49,700, | 51,720;% 
GSS gcceel Soe Reeae eer eeeee Grain and Meal.} 50,808, | 50,675, | 47,819, | 48,225, | 52,749, 
Provisions. 4nond 47,454, | 41,775, | 40,526, | 38,013, | 39,859, 
98,262, | 92,450, | 88,345, | 81,238, | 92,608," 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles 65,103, | 58,939, | 52,630, | 52,000, | 55.45 ge . 
TotaL ENUMERATED IMPORTS.... 382,984, 346,503, |321,948, |310,269, 133315 90am 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)} 44,227, | 40,079, | 39,987, | 39,112, | 40,2965 
TOTAT IMPORTS ......c..ccesessssssecesses 427,211, |386,582, |361,938, |349,381, |373:0345 





* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 
eee 
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_EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1889-88-8'7-86-85.— Declared 


Real Value, 


and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 
(000’s omitted.] 





BRITISH PRODUCE, 





Manrrs.—Tectile. 


Sewed. 


” 


METAts, &c. ........ 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 
and Products. 


Various Manufets. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


ToraLt HxPorts 


&c., EXPORTED. 


Cotton Manufactures.. 
ae Laytl 
Woollen Manufactures 
Yarn 

Silk Manufactures 
ent y arn 
Linen Manufactures .... 
Yarn 


Deter weeeeeee 


Pee eee nereeene 
Po reeere 


errr cr 


Armee nnaveee 


bP] 


Apparel 
Haberdy. and MUlnry. 


OOo oe meeneeeseeearesene 


Hardware 

Machinery 
UNAS Se Re OD 
Copper and Brass 
Lead and Tin 


Peet eer ercerere 


Hee eeeeerereseeroree 


tere eeee 
Pree eweereee 


Oreeenee 


Earthenware and Glass 


Beer and Ale 
Butter 
Cheese 


eee neem eerrene 
Pewee eee e re oneeeeeseees 


Pee eee enero eeeeeereeee 


Ame mee eO eee ee reeeeeeneseeees 
POPE eee ee eeeereeeeeeee 


Soda 


Pee eee e eer ereereseseseees 


Books, Printed 
Ts 0h (30g: ee 
Leather Manufactures 
Soa 
Plate and Watches .... 
Stationery 


Oooo eeeseere 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ey 


Cee e reer eeeeseens 


ereeeees 


Ae ewe e meee e eee eee areeeeeeees 


Pe ee ere eeeerereeeeses 











1888. 














at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Brivis and Irisn Produce 









































1889. 1887. 1886. 1885. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
58,826, | 60,325, | 59,577, | 57,365, | 55,118, 
11,711, | 11,656, | 11,379, | 11,489, | 11,859, 
21,340, | 19,991, | 20,585, | 19,738, | 18,847, 

45342, | 4,052, | 3,970, | 4,406, | 4,383, 
Beeon, | 2,666, 1 2,826.) 2,284). | «1.057, 
£09, 388, 439, 436, 376, 
6,777, | 5,558, | 5,455,| 5,257, | 4,962, 
839, 887, 939, 935, 985, 
105,851, |105,513, |104,670, |101,860, | 98,482, 
De sense) poe pe J 
4,974, | 4,659, | 3,941, | 3,902, | 4,171, 
2,261, | 2,822, | 2,349,.| 2.094, | 2.308, 
73228, | 6,981, |} 6,290;°| 5,996, | 6,479, 
Bio88, MvaO7, 1)'2;920.) 9,847| 2 849, 
15,266, | 12,983, | 11,146, | 10,134, | 11,075, 
293163, .11120,873, | 25,000, | 21,728, |’ 21,7175 
3,787, | 8,891, | 38,005, | 2,904, | 3,468, 
eae. 1,430, 1,147, 1,057, 885, 
14,794, | 11,841, | 10,176, | 9,837, | 10,632, 
67,259, | 58,635, | 535394, | 48,502, | 50,626, 
pean uth, |) 229155 1424775» (2,096, 
WeS58,0e0t, 7060). 1,678, 1,583, 1 1,645, 
144, 146, 156, } 168, 176, 
49, bl, 57, pli 52, 
231, 199, 181, | 202, 200, 
£39, 487, 525, 592, 673, 
rerG;2 ebay) 1,018! 890, 859, 
3299739) 357255 + 12,01 Rsyi 354835 hs, 3,605) 
PR oa Aa eRe ee 
i 2,683, | 2,469, | 2,223, | 2,307, 
£03, 482, 451, 446, 473, 
438, 392, 329, 368, 328, 
965, 909, 831, 855, 854, 
ByQS85 tebe filbee| ~ 552559 | | 5,009,-| 6,105, 
FAST IEP fe 
37,230, | 33,847, | 30,886, | 30,725, | 31,826, 
17,299, L6,2 325 14,3775 14,014, 14,212, 
248,092, 2335734, 221,398, 212,364, 213,031, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered 


Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years 
December, 1889-88-87. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 














Total British and Foreign. 
































1889. 
to 
which Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 

Russia J Northern ports .... 1,787,349] 1,243,619 

27>) Southern )4 930,603) 204,132 
POULCI jcc elo ssonder erin tasines 1,592,338] 1,200,601 
POL WAY tens ican s seein 1,152,634) 742,419 
Se Miah. ine. nates tach uennee eee 348,498} 1,064,859 
GSP Oa Ps atieedported, vine 1,982,872] 3,512,456 
US Esl E sale Gamemrreys ee Agee ete tie ee 1,872,415) 1,827,850 
BS OLOTUM, tesbai i Srowstioetee 1,369,572] 1,197,079 
1 er yc eM See a ee 2,122,184] 3,633,130 
Py eMac case saseniee saa. 2,626,536] 1,270,798 
Bottugalls snide 152,486) 458,336 
11 a eee etd Ce eR PAA 273,479) 2,317,742 
Austrian territories ............ 66,112 49,941 
AGTOGCS Ss Sees cheassnton tanteasttes 91,318} 140,884 
HROUMMANIA dA ise csathorcaseeee 268,544 86,904) 
A) Ga Ree Om a one et ae 298,056] 446,463 
MSV Oth fee, teght eh ane 300,719} 912,627 
United States of America....| 5,212,581) 3,228,754 
Mexico, Foreign West} 

Indies, and Central 82,520) 406,265 

PART OTICE Yas thaic. ass ccesetiee 
Bs PUG bees hei ae tat Gon spseh cetstesgens 196,502| 765,749 
EEN GER RUMOM esis sane Ree aes ents 41,679 44,998 
MOTTE ocd. istt dade oeuehoreeaee ee 208,924| 286,758 
OLE Re ee ei en aes 140,525 57,627 
Other countries ........-cccsc0ee 1,075,795) 2,367,921 

Total, Foreign Countries |24,189,241 


BRITISH PossEssIons. 


North American Colonies... 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 
NEST TtINe ATiid owen 
Australia and New Zealand 
West Indies 


ee Se) 
ee et 


eee cee 


Total, British Possessions 


Totant ForREIGN CountTRIES 
AND BRITISH PossESsIONS. 


Twelve Months { 1889........ 
ended doo PN 
December, ereata: 


1,446,770 
1,458,661 


597,612 
140,776 
334,880 
349,880 








4,328,579 


28,517,820 


— 





1888. 


Entered. 


Tons. 
1,709,211 
1,033,088 
1,417,380 
1,009,401 
~ 343,155 
2,043,730 
2,013,233 
1,324,845 
2,150,115 
2,408,960 

155,354: 

276,620 

66,813 
94,771 

315,378 

231,208 

316,743 
4,406,409 





108,392 


237,317 
114,483 
123,571 
163,365 
1,121,287 





2.75397,912 23 179,829 


Sa | | Ee. 


812,984 
1,830,438 


954,087 
2795348 
240,709 
1,5335403 


5,650,969 








33,048,881 





1,163,453 
1,373,929 


603,331 
142,013 
336,500 
278,127 
3,897,353 





27,077,182 





Cleared. 








Tons. 
1,094,261 

2145426 
1,087,397 

694,871 
1,038,399 


35225,806]| 


1,702,945 
1,193,239 


3,605,588 


1,219,234 
440,761 
2,220,938 
58,357 


144,004 
110,197 


431,026]|° 
9O7;716)|- 


3,080,890 


3975427] 


658,184 
152,617 
309,041 
88,989 
1,849,429 








2559255742 





471,112 
2,142,195 


1,058,985 
249,300 
250,033 

1,267,073 


5,738,698 


3 1.004440) 





Tinteted: 


Tons. 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE.—(United Kingdom.) 
Declared Real Value of, Imporrep and Exportep for the Years 





1889-88-87. 
[000’s omitted.] 
1889. 1888. 1887. 
Countries. | 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
PRSHFALIS .2.0...-csccresees-s 4,169, 28, | 3,945, 338 321, 595 
S. America, Brazil | ; 

Mexico, W. Indies 2,801, | 2,146, 786, | 2,264, 2,982, | 3,269, 

United States ............ 2,009,.).. 3,976, |. 2,251, | 2,384, Siete 2.214, 

9,539, | 6,150, | 6,982, | 4,681, 3,340, | 5,542, 

_ Lr eras iie28t, 18-107, 840, | °1,921,.1. 1,242, 
Germany, Holland, 

Belg.,andSweden ee 388, | 1,860, 387, 710, 749) 
Portugal, Spain fe 

and Gibraltar Re i UE 143 Sema t 9: i) sane 
Malta and Egypt........ 676, THO, Wii :395, 34, 2,222, 46, 
China, with Hong he, . 

Kong and Japan esr 105%, ie ie? My 
West Coast of Africa 170, a7 146, 40, 148, 46, 
All other Countries ....|. 2,011, pd toa a Kol i 63, 462, ORs 

Totals Imported ....| 17,686, | 9,185, | 15,790, | 6,214, | 9,940, | 7,825, 

Exported to— 

ECO lanl, sccasszsvsseeeos 1,692, 12.6) 3, 5455 24, 475) 
Germany, Holland, 

Belg. Sweden I p28, 475 1,756, 256, 2,676, 1745 
Portugal Spain 

Do livaltas I 2,394, 61,4 1,941, 352, 960, 205, 

5,079, 2245 eds 1 OU, * |S 1, 1835 3,660, 854, 
B. India, China, 

Hong Kong and 1,669, 9,621, 632, | 5,841, 848, | 6,326, 

BI onc saskoe ones 
United States ............ 10, 16 4, a75 1,761, ci 
South Africa s.ssssss 2,391, 242, { 1,420, 40, 715, 68, 
S. America, Brazil 

Mexico, W. Indies 4,097, 322, | 7,688, 306% | 1,935, 318, 
All other Countries....|. 1,209, 226, | 1,500, 2B? 404, 206, 

Totals Exported does 14,455, 10,666, 14,944, 7,615, 9,323, 7,807, 
Excess of imports ....| 3,231, — 846, — 617, 18, 

» exports 7 1,481, — 1,401, — — 
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BRITISH CORN.—Guzette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1889. 























Pee eee anes ers at oe 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. SEE Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1889. $5 8G) 8, "Cah Smead, 1889. 8 al es ad Nese 
CF Aa is nen 30 4/26 91:16 6) July Gee 28. 4547205097 el Olen 
BEAD aad 30) 2 |) 268 | 16. -6 1) lo 269 <24TLS Oe aa oes 
PAR Ge 3072 1 27 =|:16 4120 29> Aloo) Went ot Omens 
BA 26 eee 30) 1 [26° 7.416 sh 1 ee 30 -— | 25 -| 19 10 
Hobie + 2ipes ce 294 9,| 26. 771 16. 2 Ang eae 309 Sitet Or lis geome 
PBN LS 1 Scene 2940077) 26) Actar6 se 99 se LOWeeees 30 LEV LO« OM aromes 
Py EG aie 2946 | 26 2° 16 5.) 97 30 19 5] 19 5 
pple be We ee 29. 5126 51.16 8 | 3) S2aeeeee 30 19%. OW beaay 
yy, OL eee 31 21 1e24 OSG ae 
March 2 ........ 2G2 FN 26 Mel 16an8 
rhe eee 30 1 | 26 —{ 16 10 | Sept. 7 a 31. —e29 Orage 
ae Cae: 30. 2.1725 10 | 17 2: |> |) a 30-2 | 2810 b 19 11° 
57 AO aenaters 30 26 .— 1°19 — 190) ae ee 29. 39) s28 1 Ne eee 
mare UT Sane e 30 ZO" #7: |PLOo Ly eee 29 29 -—| 16 11 
April) Oo.. ns 30, 1,|.20 4/17 - | Och eoaeeee 2.00. 3 oet ae ts Ateer Omenne 
AL SS) ated 25°11.|/-20 (2) 17 98 (eee ZOV 4. NZS Belo ee 
soy ge eee 29 10 | 25 179. 12.4; ORs 29 10 | 80 4] 16 4 
Kee, DATE Otetans 29, 49) 24 (5 | a7 8 1 226neeee 30. 4.1 d00T Pao are 
Maya yee .:, 29110 | 24 7 | 18 6°) Noy. 2euneee 30: 3s|col ae thee 
Biss tlk enrotttes 29/10/23 11/13 -8 9 2) OMe 30. 3°.) Sle eiba ae 
ae TO (nese hee 29stit) 22° 10s ase >> LG ee 30 (62 | 80) 4g ie 
LAO Lotter. 29 5 | 24 —| 18 2 3: GO Ree 30, — Oe 
35, BOM caaee 30 1 hn Sea 
Jue Le ice, 2OP S21 2 rsa H 
bs Pom Ohivctiine 28° 9 | 20 9.138.158 | Dee. faa 30 2.) 80" 2 gaa 
Veg Ohare 28° 4°) 21 —4| Lovee | she ae 30. 2°) 29°10) aye 
9) 22. raved 28) 9-1 24°88 2.) ce ole 30 F130 4. 1ge 
Bt 29) sssatics 27b 1 |\iL9 11 iSeries a 29 10-130. 6 bade 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1889, with those for 1888, added for Comparison. 


Average for 


Pe oeercorsccrescooes 


Pecos eoeessereooesvoroes 


Pe eeeeeeererercoscceesrareee 


OOOO deere eereesorerereseoers 


OO OU 
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Per Imperial Quarter, 1889. 
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Per Imperial Quarter, 1888. 
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Oats. 
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Logs 
Gy PaO 
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£7 eG 
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Oo eG 
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ems by 
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S. d. 
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39 4 
30° 24 
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Ss oe 
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yy eal 
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28, weak 
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Ss d. 
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yh eas 
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18 I 
Oma ® 
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16-),:14 
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REVENUE orf tHe Unirep KINGDOM. 


Net Produce in QuarTERS and YEARS ended 31st Duc., 1889-88-87-86, 


[000’s omitted.] 

















QUARTERS, ice cent 1889. . Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1887. 1886. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Gastenisne eis: 5,879, | 5,516, — Bow 5,452, | 5,557, 
Bixcise Cote eee 7,015, | 7,870, || 855, ee 7,850, | 7,780, 
PCATIVING Ul vacebarotneneces ras: 3,480, | 2,960, = 520, 3,180, 3,060, 
EL OREG ures war dcs.cettaten oat 40, 35, — aed | 35, 30, 
Post Office’ 2ecat ca 2,390, | 2,360, — 30, 2,370, | 2,360, 
Telegraph Service .... 590, 515, 75, 465, 445, 
19,394, | 19,256, 855, 993, | 19,352, | 19,232, 

Property Tax:.......... Et 1G, pel OLO. — 100, 1,130; | 1,350, 
20,504, | 20,266, || 855, | 1,093, | 20,482, | 20,582, 

Crown Lands ............ 160, 160, — — 150, 130, 
Interest on Advances 113, 114, 1 a yA 301, 
Miscellaneous............ 8cI, 727, o— 44, 723, 802, 

Potals voce: 21,578, | 21,267, || 856, | 1,167, | 21,376, | 21,815, — 

7 Ge } ai) 

Net Incr. £311, : 

YEARS, 1889. aeial 1889. Corresponding Years. 

ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1887. | 1886. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Otistonisiee terest 20,423, | 19,927, — 496, | 19,747, | 20,066, 
IX ONIG “Wet ectasecetscteenes 24,625, | 25,660, || 1,085, — 25,550, | 25,280, 
SEAMS tates ess saector-veens 123770, |} 135430; 360, — 12,385, | 11,800, 
LP RSO8'S Vit wsavrcurens soeante 2,975, | 2,945, —— 30, 2,940, | 2,920, 
Post: Onnices. i. cise. 9,460, | 8,890, — 570, 8,580, | 8,500, 
Telegraph Service ....| 2,255, | 2,040, a 215, 1,915, | 1,780, 


72,508, | 72,592, || 1,395, “| asa auto ety eee 
Property LAX feostecias 12,480, | 13,695, || 1,215, — 15,615, | 16,100, 





84,988, | 86,287, || 2,610, | 1,311, | 86,732, | 86,446, 


Crown Lands ............ 430, 420, —— 10, 390, 380, 

Interest on Advances 2,86, 334, 48, — 453, | 1,084, 

Miscellaneous............ 35259; 3,132, — 1 27, 2,788, 2,929, 

Totals ........| 88,963, | 90,173, || 2,658, | 1,448, | 90,863, | 90,839, 
NON 


Ner Decr. £1,210, 
eee ee | 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


Phe Londlon Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
“is * r C : 
; Eyexanp and WALES on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1889; and i 
 Scornanp and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALEs. SCOTLAND. : IRELAND. 
——— 
London: | Private : oint Average 
A Clearedin . ° Stock | Torat. ‘ £5 TOTAL. a5 ToraL. 
DATES. | each Week ene Banks. for Four qd Under na Under 
Saturday onthe | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks | *” g5. | (Fixed | 7? g5, | (Fixed 
_ * | preceding | Issues, | Issues, | Issues, } 4. gin upwards. Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
| Wednesday. | 3,09). | 2,11). | 5,20). : 2,68). 6,35). 
1889. £& £ £ £& 1889. £ £ £& £ £ £ 
aneeees,..| ~182,45 1,15 1,31 2,46 |Jan. 5...| 1,82 4,04, 5,986 8,59 3,12 6,71 
ps, eee 145,42 1,15 1,33 2,48 
eS 163,19 1,18 131 2544 
ae 133,92 1,09 1,29 2,38 
Ya 159,56 1,08 1,28 2,36 | Feb. 2...| 1,69 3.75 8,44 3,52 3,00 6,52 
ae 162,74 1,07 1,28 2535 
eelOeees-<| 12'7,70 1,05 1,26 25oT: 
Wess.) . 190,35 1,04 1,25 2,29 
Maire 2... 127,09 1,03 T27 2,30 Mar. 2...] 1,63 Bo 5,36 3,49 2,88 6,37 
FH eee: 189,20 = a == 
PS eae 128,95 1,04 } 1,28 2,32 
Wess) 161,86 1,05 1,29 2,34 
Ele 119,17 1,08 38 2,41 ay oes Alay uP) 53d. 3,01 2,78 6,35 
\pril 6...... 180,06 bald 1,37 2,48 
Seto... 130,96 as 1,38 2549 
Pees §=6184,02 - Vani 1,38 2,49 
5 ee 89,84 ANAL 1,38 2 MOmsbeApral 2 fos e° 1,70 3,87 5.57 3,75 2,83 6,58 
May 4.,....) 140,31 111 1,40 2551s 
5 as 130,247 — _ — 
spb s.2., 176,37 aul 1,40 2,51 
ee 144,13 1,10 1,36 2,46 | May 25...} 2,09 4,23 6,32 3,83 2,80 6,63, 
June 1... 112,56 1,08 1,35 2,43 
BE on esas 178,24 1,08 1,385 2,43 
inde... 95,92 1,06 1,32 2,38 
99 B2z...1, 159,69 1,04 1,29 2,33 | June 22...) 2,02 4,21 6,23 8,74 2,77 6,51 
Bs ieee 123,64 1,06 1,28 2,34 
July 6...... 198,99 1,08 1,29 2,37 
FRO 0. 743,02 — _— _ 
SEAR... 164,26 1,04 1,26 2,30 | July 20...) 1,84 4,15 5,99 3,58 2,70 6,28 
WO vesees II4,10 1,03 1,24 25247 
Aug. 3...... 157,12 3,03 1,24 2,247 
39- AMeeiene 124,60 1,04 1,238 2,27 4 
Set iiere.s|| 154.21 1,02 1,22 2,24 | Aug. 17...) 1,80 4,06 5,86 3,54 2,69 6,23 
a 135,77 1,01 ail G2 
99 Odes. 113,34 1,00 1,22 2,22 
Spee Te... 163,17 1,01 1,22 2,23 
a 109,67 1,01 1,23 2,24 # Sept. 14...) 1,80 4,12 | 5,92 3,55 2,71 6,26 
2) reeres 153,20 1,03 1,25 2,28 
»” fiewese 109,27 1,06 1,28 2,34 
Oct. : 187,96 1,14 1,36 2,50 
» 42......| 136,60 — — _ Oct 12s .79 4,19 5,98 8,94 | 2,93 6,87 
» td... 161,82 114 1,40 2,54 
2 ~ 133,58 1,138 1,39 2,52 
Noy. a0 51,69 1,14 1,39 2,53 
Tae a scsess 137,96 1,14 1,39 pe) INOViee O.eaie dol 4,39 6,30 4,33 8,22 9455 
» 10... 124,86 1,14 1,38 2,52 
rh ae 169,77 1,18 1,89 2,52 
ad : 115,82 1,12 1,37 2,49 
DE Yc... 178,42 111 | 1,84 | 2,45 | Dec. 7...) 2,18 | 4,62 | 6,5 £Oy 1817 7,38 
Ea 111,68 11,09 1,32 2,41 
» ae 164,77 ‘| 1,08 1,32 2,40 
7 c= hte 117,27 1,08 1,31 2,39 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] / 









3 4 5 6 7 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 





























































































Liabilities. Assets. Notes 
8. aod ‘ inHiagdeee or Rates 
iS. ; ; ate Gola Coin Publics of ets 
: (Wednesdays. overnmen 1 a , a ; 
Notes Issued. Debt. Securities. ae (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) — 
£ £ £ £ £ : 
Mins. 1889. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. For ag | 
34,64 11,02 5,J8 18,44 24,48 (End of 1888) 5 
35,68 11,02 5,18 19,48 24,18 ON JaTiecseee 4 
36,00 11,02 5,18 19,80 23,84 
36,40 11,02 5,18 20,20 23,44 QB 35 —seneen OM 
86,81 11,02 5,18 20,61 23,27 
37,04 11,02 5,18 20,84 23,47 
36,82 11,02 5,18 20,62 23,16 
86,89 11,02 5,18 20,69 22,98 
86,89 11,02 5,18 20,69 23,04 
87,17 11,02 5,18 20,97 23,40 
37,24 11,02 5,18 21,04 22,10 
37,31 11,02 5,18 21,11 23,09 
37,65 11,02 5,18 21,45 23,66 | 
37,63 11,02 5,18 21,43 24,49 
87,56 11,02 5,18 21,36 24,40 
37,44: 11,02 5,18 21,24 24,57 7 Aprilia ae 
37,42 11,02 5,18 21,22 24,28 
87,36 11,02 5,18 21,16 24,66 
87,12 11,02 5,18 20,92 24759 
37,90 11,02 5,18 21,70 24.89 
38,30 11,02 5,18 22,10 24.35 
88,3 11,02 5,18 22,12 24,28 
87,80 11,02 5,18 21,60 2, 
38.06 11,02 5,18 21.86 Bt 
38,82 11,02 5,18 22,62 24,39 
39,20 11,02 5,18 23,00 24,48 
38,92 11,02 5,18 22,72 2 
88,93 11,02 5,18 22,03 te 
88,12 11,02 5,18 21,92 25,35 
37,96 11,02 5,18 21,76 25,10 
36,99 11,02 5,18 20,79 25,50 
36,35 11,02 5,18 20,15 25,54 Y BUS r svn. 3 
36.3 11,02 5.18 20,15 28,25 
86,45 11,02 5,18 20,25 24,95 
86,40 11,02 5,18 20,20 24,83 26) 655 abarse de tee 
36,2 11,02 5,18 20,07 2, 
36,25 11,02 5,18 20,05 cree 
36,44 11,2 5,18 20,24 24,57 . 
6,16 11,02 5,18 19,96 24,47 25 Sept. ... 5 
35,12 11,02 5,18 18,92 
; , ; , 25,68 
aa 11,02 5,18 18,81 ae ae 
ape 11,02 5,18 18,98 24,86 
cea 11,02 5,18 19,22 24,55 
5, 11,02 5,18 19,48 24,52 
35,59 11,02 5,18 19,39 
VE > ’ 2 ,60 
ae 11,02 5,18 19,08 BYP, 
ee 11,02 5,18 18,90 23,99 
35, 11,02 5,18 19,28 23,83 
35,29 11,02 5,18 19,09 
mee 5) > 2 528 
ee 11,02 5,18 18,74 et 
ise ae 5,18 18,23 22,93 
F ,02 5,18 17,32 24,42 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 


for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1889. 
‘Vea [0,000’s omitted.] 





8 9 10 i 32 13 14, 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 



































Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
AEC ae erase | ean arvioear enn enamel RANT 

Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven DaTEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
Day and ti 

the (Wednesdys.) a eit ee 

; : A overn- old and 

Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. || pins. ment, | Other. || Notes. Siar Coin: Assets, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins.-| Mins. |] Mins. 1889. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. Mins. Mins, 
14,55 | 3,22 638° 30.541!" 16—TJan. 2 ...... 14,46 | 29,30 || 10,16 93 54,85 
14,55 3,44 6,46 25,44, PAI er ee saeet P16. 20.48 11,50 99 50,10 
14,55 | 3,45 5,36 | 26,00 522 he aera 16,22 | 20,19 |} 12,16 1,02 49,59 
14,55 | 3,46 4,91 25,41 1 Paes ds. oc 14,56 | 19,99 12,96 1,03 48,54 
14,55 | 3,45 6,40 | 24,80 || 23 og eae 14,56 | 20,32 || 18,54 1,01 49,43 
14,55 | 3,50 835° | 22,50 |f .22 | Feb. 6 ...... 14,50 7 19,94 |} 18,57 1,12 49,13 
14,55 | 3,51 9,41 | 23,30 419 ae 14,50 | 21,71 13,66 1,10 50,97 

14,55 | 8,52 9,99 | 23,01 320 eo ERS 14,50 | 21,71 || 18,91 1,16 51,28 _ 
14,55 | 3,46 10,63 23,34 519 Sy LT asase| 124590: | 22,98 13,85 1,04 52,17 
14,55 | 3,78 || 10,47 | 23,95 roe h Mare'6:,.c:%, 14,50-| 23,64 || 13,77 1,04 52,95 
14,55 | 3,79 || 11,10 | 24,96 419 BMS eee. 15,50 | 23,83 14,14 1,12 54,59 
14,55 | 3,83 |] 12,58 | 23,82 521 ROO? os. 15,50 | 24,03 || 14,22 1,24 54,99 
14,55 | 8,84 || 12,45 | 24,20 419 by Soe 15,50 | 24,51 13,99 1,23 55123 
1455 | 3,85 |} 12,36 | 24,09 522" | April 8) 2... 1571 | 25,02 || 18,14 1,20 55,07 
1455 | 3,15 9,29 25,09 1 esiGn a... 15,96 | 21,91 13,16 1,26 52,29 
14,55 3,15 9,44 24,71 325 ay hares 15,96 |. 22,16 12,87 atl 52,10 
14,55 | 3,15 9,52 | 23,84 |} ,18 i ty ee 15,96 | 21,07 || 13,14 1,06 51,23 
14,55 8,15 9,12 25,75 520 Mayale 4. 15,96 | 23,14 12,70 98 52,178 
14,55 | 3,15 8,44 24,38 321 SA eee 15,96 | 21,27 12,538 97 50,73 
14,55 | 3,16 || 10,3r | 28,22 4,21 co a eine oe 16,05 | 25,94 |} 18,83 1,14 56,46 
14.55 | 3,16 || 10,41 25,15 521 ROR Sn 16,02 | 22,39 13,9 1,13 53,49 
1456) 3,18 || 10,19 | 25,27 ||. ,21 cL) Berean 16,02 | 22,18 |} 14,04 1,12 53,36 
14,55 | 3,10 9,56 | 24,84 0 8 MOuNe S 2..5.) 16,02) 22573 13,07 1,03 52,25 
14,55 3,10 9,29 24.56 419 Perel ire vey 15,00 || 22,17 13,49 1,03 51,69 
14,55 | 3,10 || 10,20 | 24,93 21 ‘hi ae 15,01 | 22,60 |} 14,43 96 53,00 
14,55 | 3,11 || 10,51 | 24,46 520 Sts de 15,01 | 22,43 || 14,45 94 52,83 
14,55 | 3,15 9,31 | 25,10 Ore July 8 cctks: 14,76 | 23,18 || 13,89 99 52,32 
14,55 | 3,34 6,96 | 28,05 524 ea lOe an. 18,7L | 20,66 || 12,81 96 53,14 
14,55 3,36 6,05 29.63 324 AY Musto 19,71 | 20,46 12,77 89 53,83 
14,55 | 3,36 Baz. | 80.72 20 hues Eee 20,22 | 20,31 12,86 87 54,26 
14,55 |. 38,35 5,39 | 27,94 419 Ase) See, 19,22 | 19,96 11,49 76 51,43 
14,55 | 3,39 4,46 | 27,34 Ome ANSE] .58, 17,84 | 20,53 || 10,81 76 49,94 
14,55 | 3,40 3,62 | 28,16 23 oti Meee 17,58 | 20,48 || 11,10 80 49,96 
1455 | 3,48 4,14 | 25,42 419 ay VAM Ree 15,37 | 19,96 || 11,50 89 47,92 
1455 | 3,37 4360 25,41 520 Oe Poses oes 14,89 | 20,94. 11,57 74 48,14 
14,55 | 3,74 4,59 | 24,80 208 | Sept: 4.0. 14,76 | 21,04 11,32 76 47,88 
14,55 | 3,74 4,40 | 24,76 21 ater 14,56 | 20,68 || 11,58 84 47,66 
14,55 | 3,74 4,98 | 24,12 | - ,20 ekg bres 14,56 | 20,58 || 11,87 59 47,60 
14,55 | 3,78 5,22 24,00 419 paophs 2... 14,56 | 20,79 11,69 70 47,74 
Beeowiete.78 || 4,61 | 26,02 || ,18 | Oct. 2 ...... 15,06 | 23,82 9.44 82 49,14 
14,55 | 3,09 4,44 | 26,55 520 pl hee 17,66 | 20,67 9,80 71 48,84, 
14,55 3,12 4,13 26,44 21 + eee 17,36 | 19,95 10,32 83 48,46 
14,55 3.18 4,04. 26,25 18 Be BaF sictc. 16326" 420, 19 10,87 84 48, 16 
14,55 | 3,12 4,07 | 25,39 419 De eee 15,56 | 19,68 |} 11,16 92 47,32 
14,55 | 3,18 4,14 | 25,61 gO: EE Nov, 6:2.4:2. 15,76 | 19,95 10,99 92 47,62. 
14,55 | 3,14 4,19 | 24,53 18 els fs 15,62 | 19,00 11,01 96 46,59 
14,55 | 3,15 8,30 | 28,85 418 BM E20 Soa: 15,12 | 19,94 11,11 92 47,09 
14,55 | 3,12 6,01 Bea T ts .18 RS Oiccaaa 14,92 | 19,15 11,65 2 40,64 
14,55 | 3,11 4,39 | 26,65 18 Deeracee. 15,56 | 21,44 11,01 87 48,88 
14,55 3,12 4,28 26,05 320 oe Mees 15,80 | 20,43 11.07 90 48,20 
14,55 | 3,12 8.37 | 24,09 22 alee ks 15,81 |. 20,3¢ 10,50 74 47,36 
14,55 | 3,13 6,01 | 22,63 418 Aol peas 15,25 | 21,66 9,10 49 46,50 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, LonDoNn on are Hamburg, 


and Calcutta;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Hong; on Lonpbon, for 








1889. 
cn tee 3 4 5 
Calcutta. 
London, London Indi 
; ndian 
DSTES, a if London Council 
(Thursdays)| Paris. | Hamburg. on meee 
Calcutta. Price 
3 m.d. 3 m. d. per Rupee. 
1889. Sie ees d 
Jan. 3....| 25°582 | 20°61 Tigh 16335 
a 17 ....| 26°532 |, 20755 L jad 168 
Feb. 7 ....| 25°45 20°52 I 453 165 
» 21... 255474). 20°57 Tian 16% 


Mar. 7 ....| 25°50 20°59 er: 162 
ay Lak... eb'48s | 620:61 Fi eter 163 
Apl. 4...) 25°423 | 20°57 I . 453 1625 
», 18...) 25°425 | 20°58 | 1. 45 1625 
May 2....) 25°414 | 20°57 LoeAe 163; 
» 16... 25°374 | 2057 | 1 43 | 163; 
dune 6 ....| 25°323 | 20°57 12 ga 16385 
» 20...) 25°35 | 2059 | 1 4 164 


July 4....| 25°35 20°57 I 454 16% 
» 18...| 25°324 | 2055 | 1 42 61 
Aug. 1...| 25°32} | 20°57 ss 4 
» 15... 25°37% | 20°60 43 62, 
Sept. 5 25°45 20°64 Ux 164 
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Ar the risk of somewhat discounting any interest which this Society 
may be inclined to feel in the subject to be brought before them 
this evening, it is advisable at the outset to admit freely that 
materials do not at present exist for a thoroughly satisfactory 
inquiry into the amount, the distribution, and the increase or 
decrease of prevailing insanity. It is impossible, without con- 
siderably improved statistical data, to furnish a sound and trust- 
worthy answer to the question: “Is insanity increasing P” “In 
venturing to bring this subject before this Society, notwithstandin g 
these serious drawbacks, the object has therefore been quite as 
much to point out the nature of the defects of our statistical data, 
and how they may be improved, as to prove that, at any rate, 
conclusions as to increase of insanity, based upon the numbers of 
registered cases of insanity reported upon during the past thirty 
years by the Lunacy Commissioners, are entirely untrustworthy. 
VOL. LIIl. PART II. P 
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Apart from the direct interest attaching to the statistics of 
lunacy, as one of the direst physical calamities to which mankind 
is liable, it is also important to test’ the validity of the evidence of 
the alleged increase of insanity on account of its bearing upon the 
somewhat widely held theory of progressive physical deterioration. 
Those pessimists who seek to establish this theory and to minimise 
the value of the marked reduction in the national death-rate as 
evidence of real health-progress, not unnaturally claim the alleged 
increase of insanity and of recorded cancer mortality as evidence 
of degeneration. | 

It should moreover be explained that the word insanity is used 
in this paper as a generic term, signifying all forms of mental 
unsoundness, and includes all degrees and all varieties of mental 
unsoundness, which is classed, by the various authorities called upon 
to deal with the insane, as lunacy, idiocy, or imbecility. In the 
Census Report for 1881, it was pointed out that no accurate line 
of demarcation can be drawn between the general conditions ind1- 
cated by the terms lunatic, idiot, and imbecile; although, generally 
speaking, the term lunatic is used to describe persons suffering 
from the more acute forms of mental disease; idiot, to describe | 
those suffering from congenital mental deficiency ; and imbecile, to 
describe persons suffering later in life from chronic dementia. If, 
however these terms could be so interpreted, and if ib were possible 
to secure identically similar use of the terms by those who have to _ 
classify the insane, it is beyond doubt that a large proportion of — 
acute cases of lunacy degenerate into cases of chronic imbecility 
or dementia, and that the classification of the same cases of 
mental unsoundness would be liable to constant change. It may, 
for instance, be pointed out that at the time of the last census, in 
1881, 3,535, or more than 7 per cent., of the inmates of the county 
and borough lunatic asylums of England and Wales were described 
in the enumeration schedules ag idiot or imbecile, and not as 
lunatic. It appears therefore necessary to deal with the aggre- 
gate of the mentally unsound as representing the amount of 
insanity. 

Avoiding, as beyond the scope of the present paper, any 
discussion of the undoubted difficulties that lie in the way of 
satisfactorily defining the degree of mental unsoundness which 
constitutes insanity, it must be admitted that these further difficul- 
ties have an undeniable and important bearing upon all branches 
of insanity statistics. So long indeed as our knowledge of the 
existing amount of insanity depends upon the aggregate of cases 
certified or registered by a variety of authorities for various 
purposes, it is inevitable that our statistics, and any conclusions 
that may be deduced from them, must be founded on more or less 
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unsatisfactory data. This difficulty of certification has been felt 
by all writers upon the statistics of insanity, and some have urged 
that as the inmates of asylums alone are satisfactorily certified as 
insane, that statistics of insanity should be based upon the asylum 
population alone. There can be no doubt that the general impres- 
sion as to the great increase of insanity in the country is due in 
great measure to the steady and rapid increase in the numbers of 
our asylum population, without reference to the large and varying 
proportion of the insane retained in workhouses and kindred 
institutions, and residing with friends or relations. Itis beyond 
question that the asylum population is constantly being recrnited 
from those cases of insanity detained in workhouses or in charge 
of relatives; and it is equally beyond doubt that a certain propor- 
tion of harmless and chronic cases discharged from asylums 
find their way back to the workhouses, from which they may in 
some cases be discharged and placed on out-door relief. Bearing 
in mind this constant interchange between the insane in asylums, 
in workhouses, or residing with relations, it seems unquestionable 
that satisfactory statistics of the amount of existing insanity at 
different periods can only be based upon the aggregate of these 
classes, as well as upon the aggregate of the mentally unsound 
who are variously described as lunatic, idiot, or imbecile. 

We now come to one of the most serious of the difficulties 

which stand in the way of thoroughly trustworthy statistics of 
insanity: this is the fact that no entirely satisfactory means exist 
for ascertaining the aggregate number of the insane or mentally 
unsound in our population. 
_ Itis true that we have reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
which are naturally regarded as the only available source of 
statistics of the aggregate insanity in England and Wales. The 
Commissioners however can only take cognisance of, and deal in 
their report with those cases of insanity of which they have 
official knowledge, and it will not be difficult to prove that no 
inconsiderable proportion of the existing cases of insanity remain 
outside the official knowledge of the Commissioners, and is therefore 
not included in their aggregate of the insane. 

In the last issued of these reports, it is stated that on the Ist 
of January, 1889, the total number of lunatics, idiots, and persons 
of unsound mind in England and Wales, according to returns fur- 
nished to the Commissioners, was 84,340. It appears that of this 
number, 60,459 were inmates of county and borough asylums, of 
registered hospitals, of licensed houses, of State asylums, or of 
the criminal lunatic asylum at Broadmoor. This number therefore 
represents the duly certified lunatic population residing in estab- 
lishments specially devoted to the treatment and control of the 
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‘nsane. In addition to this number, the ordinary workhouses 
contained 12,012, and the Metropolitan District Asylums for 
Imbeciles 5,497, insane persons on the first day of 1889; and there 
were reported to the Commissioners in addition to these, 5,930 insane 
persons residing with relatives or others in receipt of out-door 
relief, and 442 private single patients. Thus is made up the aggre- 
gate of 84,340 “lunatics, idiots, and persons of unsound mind” 
reported by various authorities to the Commissioners, and dealt 
with in their last report. 

In accordance with Sections 63 and 64 of the “ Lunatic 
“¢ Asylums Act, 1853,” the Lunacy Commissioners receive not only 
periodical returns from the clerk of every asylum relating to the 
inmates of such asylum, whether pauper or private, but also 
returns from the clerk of each Board of Guardians, containing “a 
“true and faithful list of all lunatics chargeable to the union or 
“ parish,” on the lst day of January in each year. This last men- 
tioned annual return, the form of which is scheduled in the Act, 
sets out the name, sex, and age of each “ lunatic, idiot, or person 
‘of unsound mind,” chargeable to the common fund, or to the 
union ‘or parish in question, with the name of the parish to which 
“chargeable; whether maintained in a county or borough asylum, 
“or in a registered hospital or licensed house, or.in the work- 
“ house, or in lodgings or boarded out, or residing with relatives.” 
The return also contains other columns for stating whether lunatic 
or idiot, whether dangerous to himself or others, whether of dirty 
habits, and also length of time supposed to be insane. It may be 
presumed that it is mainly from these annual returns that the 
Commissioners compile their report on the insane population of 
England and Wales. A 

It may therefore be safely assumed that as regards the inmates 
of all asylums, and as regards all other pauper imsane persons, 
whether in workhouses or residing with relatives or others, and in 
the receipt of out-door relief, the Lunacy Commissioners receive 
fairly complete and accurate returns. It needs very little consider- 
ation, however, to arrive at the conclusion that among the classes 
ranging upwards from the class that accepts poor-law relief for the 
support of their harmless insane, there must be fully as large a 
proportion of mentally insane persons living with relatives and 
others. These cases, so long as they are not dangerous to them- 
selves or others, or if dangerous are kept under proper control, so 
long as they are not known to be neglected or ill treated, and so 
long as they are not the subject of poor-law relief, do not neces- 
sarily come within the cognisance of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
and are therefore excluded from the numbers of the insane dealt 
with in their reports. There is good reason, as we shall see, to 
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believe that there thus exists a very considerable aggregate number 
of insane persons in England and Wales, forming what may be 
-ealled a reserve of unregistered cases of insanity, from which 
reserve certain proportions from time to time come under registra- 
tion, and within the knowledge of the Commissioners, counting as 
new cases of insanity, and tending to swell the aggregate number 
of the insane, and the proportion of the registered insane to the 
population. It is also well known that there have been influences 
at work in recent years to reduce the amount of this reserve of 
insanity, and thus to cause the Lunacy Commissioners’ figures con- 
stantly to approach more nearly the true aggregate numbers of the 
insane. If these presumptions are well founded, they will to some 
extent account for the larger and steady increase in the amount of 
registered insanity in the country. Some corroboration of these 
conclusions may be derived from the reports upon recent census 
- enumerations. 


I.— Census Statistics of Insanity. 


The first English census report which supplies any information 
with regard to the insane is that on the enumeration in 1841, the 
first which took place after the commencement of civil registra- 
tion. In that year it appears that the number of inmates of 
lunatic asylums in Great Britain was stated to be 11,218, includ- 
ing 5,465 males and 5,753 females; this number, however, is of 
no value for the present inquiry, as the report does not afford the 
means for separating the inmates of the English from those of the 
Scotch asylums. There is, however, one feature in the statistics of 
lunacy given in the report for 1841 which is worthy of notice, if 
only to point out that such statistics are of doubtful value, and 
should be used with considerable reserve. The recorded occupa- 
tions of the inmates of asylums in 1841 were classified, and a table 
is given in the report showing the proportion which the lunatics 
assigned to the several classes of occupations bore to the total 
numbers of persons returned as belonging to such classes of occu- 
pations. From this table it appears that for 10,000 persons 
belonging to the several classes, the number of lunatics in asylums 

in Great Britain in 184] ranged from 4'5 in the agricultural, and 
7°2 in the commercial and manufacturing classes, to 13°7 in the 
naval, 14°1 in the civil service, 18°3 in the military, and 27°6 in the 
professional classes, and to 20°1 among ‘‘other educated persons 
“following miscellaneous pursuits.” There is undoubtedly some 
ground for believing that the proportion of insanity in the different 
classes bears some definite relation to the varying degrees of 
education prevailing in such classes, and it is beyond question that 
a similar relation exists between education and suicide. As these 
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above quoted figures from the Census Report for 1841 accord with 
the general impression, there would naturally be a temptation to 
accept them as, at any rate, indicative of the proportional preva- 
lence of insanity in 1841 in the several occupational classes. We 
must, however, remember that the number and proportion of 
lunatics belonging to the several classes in asylums depend not 
only upon the aggregate numbers of insane persons belonging 
severally to those classes, but to the probably widely varying 
proportions of those aggregate numbers under treatment in 
asylums. It might very possibly be the case that in 1841 80 per 
cent. of the aggregate insane belonging to the professional and 
educated classes were in asylums, whereas not more than Io or 
20 per cent. of the insane belonging to the agricultural and manu- 
facturing classes were under treatment in those institutions. This, 
however, is only stated hypothetically, in order to show a very 
possible source of fallacy in the use of the figures from the Census 
Report for 1841, to which reference has been made. 

In the Census Report for 1851 was given information (also 
relating to Great Britain) concerning the inmates of lunatic 
asylums, very similar to that given in 1841; namely, the numbers, 
ages, and previous occupations. Means however were afforded 
for distinguishing the inmates of English from those of Scotch 
asylums. We thus learn that the inmates of the English asylums 
in 1851 were 16,426, of whom 7,783 were males, and 8,643 females. 

In the report on the Census for 1861 (which related exclusively 
to England and Wales) very similar information was given. It is 
there stated that ‘“‘at the date of the census there were in the 
‘ principal civil lunatic asylums and establishments for the insane 
“ 24,345 persons, v1z., 11,249 males, and 13,096 females.” It is 
moreover specially pointed out that this number gives no indica- 
tion of the total amount of the insane, since it not only excludes 
lunatics in licensed houses, “where a very small number are 
“ received,” and patients in military and naval asylums, but all 
the lunatic paupers in workhouses, as well as those ‘at large or in 
‘ the custody of their relatives. 

The Census Act for 1871 for the first time made provision 
in the householder’s schedule for the collection of information 
relating to mental defects existing in the whole of the population 
of England and Wales. The schedule used in preceding censuses 
contained a column headed, ‘“‘ If deaf and dumb, or blind;” the 
heading of this column was altered in the Schedule for 1871 to, 
“Tf (1) deaf and dumb; (2) blind; (3) imbecile or idiot; 
‘“* (4) lunatic.” The householder was instructed to ‘‘ write the 
‘respective infirmities against the name of the afflicted person; 
“and if so afflicted from birth, add ‘ from birth. ” This was the 
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first attempt to ascertain by means of the census the aggregate 
number of the mentally afflicted or insane in the enumerated 
population. The result of this enumeration of the insane in 1871] 
was that 29,452 persons (including 14,728 males and 14,724 
females) were described as idiot or imbecile; and 39,567 (including 
18,146 males and 21,421 females) as lunatic. Ignoring for 
present purposes the somewhat arbitrary distinction between those 
returned as idiot or imbecile, and those described as lunatic, the 
total number of persons returned in the householder’s schedules 
as insane (including all forms of mental unsoundness) was 69,019, 
including 32,874 males and 36,145 females. Turning to the 
Reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, it appears that the aggre- 
gate number of the insane in, England and Wales on the Ist day 
of January, 1871, is stated to be 56,755, of whom 26,009 were 
males, and 30,746 were females. There are the best grounds for 
believing that the census figures purporting to show the number 
of persons suffering from the various forms of infirmity concerning 
- which information. is asked in the householder’s schedule, very 
considerably under-state the true numbers. The census figures 
show us however that there were. at any rate no fewer than 12,264 
eases of insanity existing at the time of the census in 1871 in 
excess of the number known to the Lunacy Commissioners and 
reported on, by them. 

In other words, the Commissioners were officially unaware of 
nearly 18 per cent. of the-cases-of insanity admitted by occupying 
householders to be existing at the date of the census: It may be 
noted in passing that- the deficiency in the Lunacy Commissioners’ 
numbers was 21 per cent. among the male insane, and 15 per cent. 
amoung the female insane. 

Before. analysing this deficiency in the Lunacy Commissioners’ 
numbers in greater detail, it will be well to pass on to notice the 
results of the last census in 1881, as regards. the enumeration of 
the insane. The householder’s schedule in 1881 was practically 
identical with that used in 1871, and excepting a well grounded 
‘impression that householder’s schedules were more accurately 
filled up in 1881 than at any previous census, there appears to be 
no sufficient reason why the aggregate number of persons returned 
as insane (lunatic, idiot, or imbecile) in 1881, should not be fairly 
comparable with the number returned at the. previous census in 
1871. The number of insane persons returned at the census in 
1881 was 84,503, including 39,789. males and 44,714 females; 
while the numbers reported by the Lunacy Commissioners as 
known to them on the Ist of January in that year were 73,113, 
including 32,973 males and 40,140 females. It would thus appear 
that the Lunacy Commissioners. had no knowledge of 11,390, or 
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13°5 per cent. of the aggregate number of cases of insanity 
returned in the householder’s schedules at the census in 1881; the 


deficiency being 17°1 per cent. among the male insane, and 102 per — 


cent. among the female insane. We may therefore assume that 
the proportion of existing cases of insanity unknown to the 
Lunacy Commissioners had declined from 17°8 per cent. in 1871, to 
13°5 per cent, in 1881; and further that the proportion of the 
cases unknown to the Commissioners was in 1881, ‘as it was in 
1871, considerably greater among males than among females. 


Taste A.—Aggregate Numbers of the Insane enumerated at the Censuses 
in 1871 and 1881, and these ee to the Lunacy Commissioners on 
lst January in ae Years. 
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Assuming, therefore, that the census numbers fairly represent 
the aggregate cases of insanity in England and Wales (whereas in 
all probability these numbers not inconsiderably under-state the true — 
figures), there appear to have existed 12,264 cases of insanity in 
1871, and 11,390 cases in 1881 which were unknown to the Com- 
missioners, acting undoubtedly as a reserve from which was 
probably drawn from time to time, through increasing accuracy of 
registration, a pretty constant supply of so-called new cases (really 
only newly registered cases) to swell the aggregate total of 
recorded cases of insanity, and to increase their proportion to 


population. Judging by the results of this enumeration of the — 


insane in 1871 and 1881, as well as from other facts, it seems fair 
to assume that a constantly increasing proportion of the total cases 
of insanity is from year to year reported to the Commissioners, but 
that the yearly increase of cases dealt with in their reports cannot 
be safely accepted as in any way representing the increase of 
insanity in the country, even if an increase be actually taking 
place. While, therefore, the lunacy reports under-state the 
amount of insanity and its proportion to population, they 
undoubtedly tend to over-state the rate of increase of insanity. 
Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be well to 
examine in greater detail the census figures relating to the insane 
in 1881, with a view, if possible, to throw some light upon the 
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class of cases which escape the knowledge of the Commissioners, 
and their distribution throughout the country. 

According to the Lunacy Commissioners’ reports, the number of 
insane inmates of county asylums, registered hospitals, metropolitan 
and provincial licensed houses, and State and criminal asylums on 
the lst of January, 1881, was 49,727, and the number enumerated 
as inmates of all classes of asylums for the insane on the census 
day in April of the same year was 49,194, or fewer by 533 than 
the number so returned to the Lunacy Commissioners. This defi- 
ciency in the census numbers of inmates of asylums was probably 
due to a certain number of the smaller asylums and licensed houses 
not being so described in the schedules, and therefore not being 
recognised as such by the abstracting clerk, in which cases the 
insane inmates would necessarily have been treated as not residing 
in asylums. The Commissioners’ report for 1881 shows 12,093 
insane inmates of ordinary workhouses, and 4,718 inmates of the 
metropolitan district asylums, together 16,811, as inmates of work- 
houses. The number of inmates of workhouses described in the 
census numeration books as insane (that is as lunatic, idiot, or 
imbecile) was 16,230, or fewer by about 600 than those reported 
as insane to the Commissioners in the lists furnished to them by 
the clerks to the guardians three months previous to the census 
day. It follows, therefore, and this has been tested by careful 
comparison between the union number of residents in workhouses 
published by the Commissioners, and the special census enumera- 
tion books supplied by the masters of workhouses, that in a certain 
number of cases in-door paupers who were included in the list of 
the insane furnished to the Commissioners, were not so described 
in the census schedules. The effect of this omission on the part of 
the workhouse authorities, is to under-state to this extent the total 
number of the insane as derived from the census report. 

In addition to the 66,538 insane persons reported to the Com- 
missioners as located on the Ist of January, 1881, in asylums and 
workhouses, there were 6,575 reported as “‘ residing with relatives 
“and others,” making up the gross total of 73,113 dealt with by 
the Commissioners in their report for that year. It is naturally in 
this class of the insane, those not treated in asylums or workhouses, 
that the numbers of the Commissioners show so large a deficiency. 
The census schedules in April, 1881, showed no fewer than 19,079 
insane persons not residing in asylums or workhouses, instead of 
the 6,575 known to and reported upon by the Commissioners. 
Thus in the aggregate, 12,504 insane persons were enumerated at 
the census over and above the number known to and reported upon 
by the Commissioners. This number, however, does not fully 
represent the deficiency of the Commissioners’ numbers; about 600 
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may be added for those before-mentioned insane inmates of work- 
houses not so returned in the census schedules, and it is beyond 
doubt that the census numbers, although so far exceeding the 
Commissioners’ numbers, under-state the true number of the insane," 
although it would be mere guesswork to attempt to estimate the 
extent of this under-statement. We may safely assume that house- 
holders, when called upon to fill up their census schedules, would 
more probably omit to return cases of mental deficiency, than to err 
on the side of returning cases which should not be so classed. 
There is also. good ground for believing that, speaking generally, 
the census figures have, with the increased diffusion of education 
and of intelligence, steadily acquired greater accuracy at each ~ 
succeeding enumeration. We need, therefore, show little hesitation 
in accepting the census figures for 1871 and 1881 as much more 
nearly representing the true aggregate numbers of the insane in 





England and Wales in those two years, than the numbers reported _ 


to the Lunacy Commissioners as existing at the beginning of each - 
of those years. Adopting these figures, it may be calculated that 


in 1871 the insane were in the proportion of at least 3,039 per 


million of the population; and that in 1881 the proportion had 
increased to 3,253 per million. These figures show an increase 
of 7 per cent. in the rate of existing insanity in the ten years; 
whereas the Lunacy Commissioners’ figures show an increase of 
12°2 per cent. in the same ten years. This difference in the rate 
of increase is doubtlessly due to more complete registration by 
the Lunacy Commissioners, and to the reduction in the proportion 
of unregistered cases shown by the census figures. Whether the 
apparent increase of 7 per cent. in the rate of existing insanity 
in 1881 (judged by the census figures) represents a real increase 
of that proportion, depends to some extent upon whether in 
consequence of improved accuracy of the information in the 
householder’s schedules, a larger proportion of the actually 
existing cases were enumerated in 1881 than in 1871. In the 
recently issued report of the Royal Commission on the blind, 
the deaf, and dumb, &c., the Commissioners express the opinion 
that the enumeration of infirmities was “less inaccurate in 1881 
‘than on previous occasions.” If this be the case with regard 
to insanity, part of the increased proportion of enumerated cases 
to population in 1881, compared with the proportion in 1871, 
may be attributed to more complete enumeration rather than to the 
increase of insanity. Another part of the increase may be due 
to accumulation of cases arising from reduced mortality of the 


A With reference to this statement, see “Census Report,” 1881, vol. iv, 
p- . 
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insane. This is, however, anticipating a subject which will have 
to be discussed presently. 

Before quitting the subject of this deficiency in the numbers of 
the insane dealt with in the reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, it 
will be well to say something of the distribution of the 19,079 enu- 
merated cases of insanity not residing in asylums or workhouses, 
of which only 6,575 were reported to the Lunacy Commissioners. 
It may be assumed that nearly all the 6,575 insane persons residing 
with relatives, &c., and reported to the Commissioners, were sub- 
jects of out-door relief, and it may also be as safely assumed that 
few, if any, of 12,504 cases unknown to the Commissioners were in 
receipt of such relief. It may be stated that of these 19,079 cases 
of insanity now under notice, 2,360 were so returned in the census 
schedules as to be tabulated in the census report as lunatic, while 
the remaining 16,719 were, in accordance with their description, 
tabulated as idiot or imbecile. If the county distribution of the 
19,079 census cases of insanity not in asylums or workhouses be 
examined, very remarkable variations in their proportions are shown, 
whether measured by population, by total pauper cases known to 
the Commissioners, or by the numbers in asylums and workhouses. 
In the whole of England and Wales the proportion of these census — 
cases to the total number of pauper cases reported to the Com- 
missioners was 20°1 per cent. In the three metropolitan counties 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, this proportion was equal to 15°6 
per cent.; andin England and Wales, exclusive of these metropoli- 
tan counties, it was 21°7 per cent. In the several English counties 
the lowest percentages of unreported cases of insanity were 4°5 in 
Warwickshire, 8°3 in Herefordshire, 9'1 in Worcestershire, 10°7 in 
Oxfordshire, 10°9 in Bedfordshire, and 11°4 in Nottinghamshire. 
The percentages of unreported cases ranged upwards in the other 
counties to 30°0 in the West Riding of Yorkshire and in Shropshire, 
300 in Huntingdonshire, 32°0 in Cornwall, 32°1 in Westmorland, 
32'2 in Lincolnshire, 34°4 in Suffolk, and 4o0°r in Staffordshire. 
Thus the proportion of cases of existing insanity, not reported to 
the Lunacy Commissioners, to the total known cases of pauper 
lunacy was (to mention the extreme cases at the top and bottom of 
the list, which happen to be neighbouring counties) nearly ten 
times as great in Staffordshire as it was in Warwickshire. The 
true explanation of this remarkable contrast, to say nothing of the 
generally wide variations between these percentages, would require 
more careful investigation than the time and space available for 
this paper would permit. It is nevertheless a subject which 
demands the most serious consideration of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, as well as of the local authorities of the various counties 
charged with the care of the insane. It is difficult to believe that 
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the explanation of this wide difference between these two counties 
is really due to Staffordshire being able to maintain so much larger 
a proportion of its insane population than Warwickshire without 
pauper relief, and yet in a condition free from danger to themselves 
or to others. Speaking generally, those counties in which the per- 
centage of unreported cases of insanity is small, have a lower rate 
of reported pauper insanity than those counties in which the per- 
centage of unreported cases is largest, but this is by no means 
invariably the case. 


Il.—The Lunacy Commissioners’ Statistics bearing on the Prevalence 
of Insanity. 


Although no trustworthy conclusions as to the actual amount 
of insanity prevailing in the country, or of its increasing or 
decreasing prevalence, can be derived from the returns published 
by the Lunacy Commissioners, it will be desirable briefly to dis- 
cuss some of the figures contained in their reports, which are 
mainly responsible for the general impression existing in the public 
mind that the prevalence of insanity is steadily increasing. It is 
moreover desirable to utilise such light as these figures throw 
upon the problem under discussion. ‘Table II of the last published 
report shows that the aggregate number of ‘lunatics; idiots, and 
“persons of unsound mind” reported to the Commissioners 
increased from 36,732 at the beginning of 1859, to 84,340 on the 
Ist January, 1889. Measured by the population, the proportion 
increased from 1,867 per million in 1859, to 2,907 per million in 
1889. Thus, after due allowance for increase of population, the © 
proportion of existing insanity showed an increase of 55°7 per 
cent. in the thirty years. It may be pointed out in passing, that 
during this period the proportion of pauper insanity, measured by 
the same standard, increased 63°5 per cent., while the increase 
of private lunatics was only 15°6 per cent., and the proportion 
of criminal lunatics had actually declined. To revert to the 
increase in the proportion of the aggregate insane to population, 
the table referred to shows, with scarcely an exception, a constant 
increase from year to year during the thirty-one years, amounting, 
as we have seen, to 55°7 per cent. in the whole period. It 
is needless here to repeat the arguments which lead to the 
conclusion that at any rate the bulk of this increase is due to 
constantly increasing completeness of registration, and to accumu- 
lation caused by reduction in the death-rate of the insane. The 
force of such arguments have in recent years been admitted by 
the Lunacy Commissioners themselves, although their reports have 
not done as much as they might have done to elucidate this 
important problem. If it be true that the proportion of the 
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total insane in the country reported to the Commissioners by 
various authorities, is steadily increasing, and that the reserve of 
unregistered cases is constantly decreasing, we ought to find that 
the rate of increase of the insane dealt with by the Commissioners 
is a decreasing rate of increase. It is therefore most satisfactory 
to find that such is the case. If we divide the thirty years 
1859-88 into six periods of five years, ascertain the mean annual 
proportion of the total insane to a million of the population in 
each of those periods, and calculate the increase per cent. in each 
quinquennium, the following results are obtained :— 
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Thus the mean annual proportion of registered lunacy to 
population in the five years 1864-68, compared with that in the 
preceding five years, 1859-63, showed an increase of 12°9 per cent., 
whereas the rate of increase in succeeding five-year periods, com- 
pared with the preceding quinquennium, successively declined to 
11°7, 7°6, 5:0, and to 2°8 per cent. in the five years 1884-88, 
This marked and steady decline in the rate of increase of 
registered cases appears to be inconsistent with the supposed 
real increase of lunacy, whereas it is entirely consistent with 
the theory that the increase in the proportion of registered cases 
to population is mainly due to improved and more complete regis- 
tration, which is constantly bringing within the knowledge of the 
Commissioners a larger proportion of the total existing cases of 
insanity, and thus reducing the reserve of unregistered cases. 

If the proportional rates of registered cases of insanity to 
population among males and females during the same period of 
thirty years, as given in Table II of the last report of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, be dealt with in a similar way, the results (which 
are given in the following table) show that this decline in the rate 
of increase in successive five-year periods has been somewhat more 
marked among males than among females. Thus, among males, 
the rate of increase, which was 13°2 per cent. between 1859-63 and 
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1864-68, declined to 2°7 per cent. between 1879-53 and 1884.88; 
and, among females, the proportional increase declined from 12° 6 
per cent. between 1859-63 and 1864-68, to 2° 8 per cent. between 
1879-83 and 1884-88 :— 
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Mean Annual Proportion per Increase per Cent, between the 
Quinquennial Million of Population. Quinquennial Period. 
Periods. 
Males. Females. Males. _ Females. 
1859-63........ 1,840 2,097 
\ 1272 12°6 
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It may be noted that whereas in the early days of the Lunacy 
Commission the rate of increase of insanity to population was 
ereater among males than among females, in recent years the rate 
of increase among females has very slightly exceeded that among 
males. This is very probably due in great measure to the effect 
of true accumulation, that is to the greater prolongation of life 
among the female than among the male insane. 

The Lunacy Commissioners also give in Table III the ratio to 
population of admissions to all classes of asylums, and into single 
charge, in each of the years 1869-88, excluding transfers and 
admissions to idiot establishments. If these admissions to asylums 
could be accepted as representing new cases of insanity, the table 
in question would undoubtedly have considerable value, and would 
afford evidence of the ratio of occurring cases of insanity during 
the twenty years. Knowing, however, the large reserve of cases 
of insanity existing in workhouses, and residing with relatives, or 
others (known or unknown to the Commissioners), there appears 
to be no possibility of determining what proportion of the admis- 
sions dealt with in this table are really new cases, and what pro- 
portion are cases previously existing in the reserve. Although, 
for this reason, these figures appear to be open to doubt, they 
should not be left unnoticed. The mean annual proportion of 
these admissions per million of population in the five years 1869:73 
was 465; in each of the succeeding periods 1874-78, and 1879-83, 
the proportion was 521, while in the five years 1884-88, it fell to 
504 per million. Thus, though the admissions showed a consider- 
able increase in the five years 1874-78, compared with the preceding 


to this information as evidence of “ occurring lunacy ;’ 
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five-year period, no increase has taken place in the last ten years, 
and the proportion of admissions in the latest quinquennium 
showed a decline. 

The lunacy reports also contain special statistics concerning the 
admissions of patients (including their ages) suffering from “ first 
“attacks ” into asylums and to single charge during the ten years 
1878-87, transfers and cases of congenital idiocy being excluded. 
Dr. Hack Tuke, in his valuable paper on “The Alleged Increase 
“of Insanity,” read at the Brighton Meeting of the British 
Medical Association in 1886, naturally attaches much importance 
’ and on the 
hypothesis that these statistics are fairly trustworthy, their impor- 
tant bearing upon the problem of the alleged increase of lunacy 
cannot be questioned. The average annual rate of these “ first 
“attacks” to a million of the population was 348 in both the five- 


_ year periods 1878-82 and 1883-87, appearing to show an absolutely 


stationary rate of occurring lunacy during the past ten years. 


 U1.— Distribution of Registered Insanity, and Rates of Pauper 


Insanity, in the several Counties of England and Wales wn 1889. 
Whatever may. be the defects of the statistics published by the 


Lunacy Commissioners, as a means for arriving at sound conclu- 
sions on the disputed question of the increase of insanity, the 
reports of the Commissioners contain the only available information 
concerning the geographical distribution of insanity and its 
relative increase in the several counties. Whereas there seems little 
doubt that the census figures give a better, though still inadequate, 
measure of the aggregate amount of insanity in the country, they 
are useless for studying the distribution of mental unsoundness 
on account of the disturbing element of the asylums, which are far 
from invariably situated in satis counties to which they belong, and 
often receive inmates from more than one county. For distribu- 
tion purposes the statistics of pauper lunacy can alone be turned 
to account, for it is impossible to distribute geographically the 
private cases, as the situation of the asylum in which they may 
happen to be resident has no necessary connection with the 
locality in which the case originated and to which it may be 
said to belong. Since, however, the pauper lunatics represent 
more than 89 per cent. of the aggregate number of the insane 
reported upon by the Lunacy Commissioners, distribution statistics 
based upon the pauper cases may be accepted as trustworthy 
and fairly representative of the general distribution of insanity. 
The last report of the Lunacy Commissioners gives in Table XIII 
the total numbers of pauper lunatics, idiots and persons of 
unsound mind in the several registration counties of England 
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and Wales, on the first day of each of the years 1871 and 1889. , 


Before, however, examining these figures with a view to calcu- 
late the relative increase of registered insanity during these 
eighteen years in the several counties, it will be desirable to notice 
briefly a few of the main points of interest in the varying rates of 
pauper insanity in the different counties. 


The rate of pauper insanity in the whole of England and 


Wales in 1889 was 2°60 per 1,000 of the estimated population in 
the middle of the year. The rate in the metropolis (registration 
London, and practically the area of the administrative county of 
London) was 3°83 per 1,000, while the highest rates in the other 
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counties were 3°14 in Norfolk, 3:16 in Cambridge, 3°20 in Dorset- — 


shire, 3°52 in Gloucestershire, 3°64 in Oxfordshire, 3°66 in Wiltshire, 
and 4°59 in Herefordshire. The lowest county rates in 1889 were 
1°52 in Durham, 1°73 in Derby, 1°79 in Yorkshire, 1°84 in the extra 
metropolitan portion of Middlesex, and 1°97 in Lincolnshire. Thus 
the rates of insanity in Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, London, and Here- 
fordshire, in 1889, were fully double those that prevailed in Durham, 
Derby, Yorkshire, and the extra-metropolitan portion of Middlesex. 


It is somewhat difficult to draw sound and definite conclusions from ~ 


these county rates as to the controlling influence of the varying 
insanity rates. It is true that the metropolitan rate exceeds the 
mean rate in England and Wales by nearly 50 per cent., but on the 
other hand (see Table J in the Appendix), all the counties showing 
the highest rates are essentially rural in character, while the lowest 
rates are found for the most part in counties which have a rapidly 
increasing urban population. The fact however must be admitted 
that no statistics appear to exist which would enable satisfactory 
conclusions to be drawn as to the relative incidence of insanity 
upon urban and rural populations. Town populations are to a 
large extent made up of young and selected healthy lives drawn 
from the rural districts, and there is good ground for asserting 
that no inconsiderable proportion of the cases of illness, mental 
and physical, occurring among these town immigrants, drift back 
to the rural districts to be nursed, and in certain proportions to 
terminate fatally. There is no doubt that all urban death-rates 
are considerably under-stated from this cause, and it has been 
pointed out, as an example of this influence, that the death-rate 
from phthisis among young women, aged between 20 and 35 is 
lower in London than it is in several of the rural counties which 
supply the largest proportions of the domestic servants who find 
occupation in the metropolis. Owing to this disturbing influence, 
the number of the pauper insane dependent upon the rates of 
municipal boroughs is probably below the true number of cases, 
resulting from residence in such boroughs. Moreover, as has 
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been pointed out, asylum cases constitute only a part of the total 
cases of insanity, and the pauper cases in workhouses, or residing 
with relatives or others, are only given for poor law unions, which 
in but few instances are co-extensive with the boundaries of urban 
sanitary districts. There are indeed at present almost insurmount- 
able difficulties in the way of calculating trustworthy rates of 
_ insanity for urban populations. 


IV.—Increase of the Rates of Pauper Insanity in Counties in the 
Highteen Years 1871-89. 


The table in the last lunacy report showing the number of 
pauper insane persons in the several registration counties at the 
beginning of 1871 and of 1889, to which reference has already 
been made, is however only useful as a basis for calculation, as 
neither the actual numerical increase, nor the ‘“‘ average annual 
_ “inerease in the eighteen years,” which is given in the Commis- 
sioners’ table, is of any value as a measure of the increase (even of 
registered insanity) in the several counties during this period, unless 
account be taken of the varying changes of population. For the 
purposes of this paper the proportion of pauper insanity in each of 
the English-counties and in North and South Wales, in 1871 and 
in 1889, has therefore been calculated in order to obtain from these 
two. series of rates the true rate of increase of registered pauper 
lunacy in each county during the period of eighteen years. The 
results of this calculation are given in Table J in the Appendix. 

While the variations in the calculated rates of increase of 
registered pauper insanity in the several counties must not, for 
reasons already explained, be accepted as indicating the true ratio 
of increase of insanity, they are undoubtedly useful in throwing a 
suggestive side-light upon the intricate problem under considera- 
tion in this paper. 

Measured by the estimated population, the proportion of 
recorded pauper insanity in Hngland and Wales rose from 223 per 
100,000 in 1871 to 260 in 1889, thus showing an increase of 
166 per cent. after due allowance for increase of population. It 
has been shown that the increase of cases reported to the Lunacy 
Commissioners affords no trustworthy evidence of real increase of 
insanity. It has also been shown that the proportion of the 
reserve of unreported to the reported cases varies very widely in 
the several counties. These facts notwithstanding, it seems unwise 
entirely to ignore figures, in place of which no other statistics could 
be substituted, which afford the means of judging approximately 
of the relative increase of insanity in counties during so long a 
period as eighteen years. 

In the metropolis (registration London) the calculated increase 
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of pauper insanity in the eighteen years 1871-89 was 35°0 per 
cent., and more than double “the mean increase in the whole of 
England and Wales. Among the various counties an actual 
decline of the insanity rate occurred during the eighteen years in 
Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Berkshire, Middlesex (extra-metro- 
politan), Lincolnshire, Cumberland, and Northamptonshire. The 
rate was stationary in Sussex, while the increase ranged upwards 
in the other counties to 28°1 per cent. in Huntingdonshire, 28°7 in 
Devonshire, 35°4 in Herefordshire, 36°2 in Cambridgeshire, and 
69°0 in Cornwall. With reference to these exceptional rates of 
increase, it should be pointed out that in nearly all the counties 
showing a decline or a low rate of increase of insanity in the 
eighteen years, the population had very largely increased during 
that period by immigration; whereas in each of the counties, 
without exception, that showed the highest rates of increase of 
insanity, the population was either stationary or had largely 
declined by emigration. It is obvious that the influx of healthy 
immigrants must reduce the proportion borne by the insane to 
the total population, while on the other hand the effect upon the 
county from which the migrants come is to raise the proportion 
which the insane bear to the total population, even if the insanity 
rate of the county is not further unduly raised through the return 
of a certain proportion of its migrants with health or mental 
condition destroyed by the artificial excitement and high pressure 
or excesses of various kinds incident to residence and work in 
towns. With regard to Wales it may be noted that the rate of 
increase of reported insanity in the eighteen years was below the 
mean rate in England and Wales, and was considerably smaller in 
North Wales than in South Wales; the reserve of unreported cases 
being larger in North than in South Wales. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the proportion of the 
aggregate insane under treatment in Wales has shown a far 
smaller increase than is the case in England, and that the com- 
paratively small increase of the insanity rate in Wales may be 
partly due to the rate of mortality among the insane in workhouses 
and residing with relatives very probably exceeding the rate that 
prevails in county asylums. 

Before quitting this part of the subject it will be worth while 
to refer very briefly to the relative increase of recorded pauper 
insanity during these eighteen years in the two sexes, although the 
rates of increase or decrease of insanity among males and females 


do not differ materially from the rates among persons of both — 


sexes. In the whole of England and Wales the recorded increase 
was 17°6 per cent. among males and 16:2 per cent. among females. 
In the metropolis the recorded increase was 40°5 per cent. among 
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males and 30°9 per cent. among females. Among the exceptional 
features of the changes in the rates of insanity in the two sexes, 
the following may be noticed. Male insanity had declined in 
Sussex, Berkshire, Northamptonshire, and Essex, while the propor- 
tion of female insanity in these counties had increased. On the 
other hand the female rate in the extra-metropolitan portion of 
Middlesex had declined, whereas the male rate had increased. 
This was probably due to the very large immigration of young 
domestic servants to this area, which had the effect of reducing 


the proportion of the female insane to the total female population. 


That migration is the true explanation of some of these apparent 
anomalies between the rates of increase in different counties is 
corroborated by the fact that in counties (as in mining counties) 
where the immigration more largely consists of males, we find that 


_ the calculated rate of increase of insanity is larger among females 
than among males; whereas in those counties in which the immi- 


gration of females is proportionally larger than that of males, the 
opposite is the case, namely, the increase of insanity is larger 
among males than among females. 


V.—Accumulation of the Insane. 


The assertion that the undoubtedly constant increase in the 
aggregate number of known cases of insanity in England and 
Wales in, recent years is due to the “accumulation” of cases 
rather than to the increase of new cases, is undoubtedly justified 
by such evidence as is available for the formation of an opinion 
thereon. It is necessary however to understand what is meant 
by the term accumulation, as applied to cases of insanity, before 
considering the evidence which justifies the assertion of its 
effect upon the aggregate of the insane. The term has been 
loosely used to represent the excess of admissions to asylums over 
the discharges, including recoveries and deaths. For instance, 
Dr. Mortimer Granville, in an article in the “Nineteenth Century,” 
(March, 1879), stated that 71°87 per cent. of the increment “is 
“ directly due to the accumulation of cases, that is, to the fact that 
“ discharge is not so rapid as admission.” The word accumulation 
is thus used merely as a synonym for the increase of the asylum 
population by excess of admissions over discharges, and its use 
in this sense does not bring us any nearer an explanation of the 
cause of the increase. Moreover in the article referred to, the 
attempt was made to solve the problem “ Is insanity increasing ?” 
by dealing with the asylum population without reference to 
the insane in workhouses, or those residing with relatives. The 
increase of the asylum population is due to such various causes, 
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other than the occurrence of new cases of insanity, that the 
problem can never be solved without taking account of the 
aggregate amount of the imsane, or the nearest possible approach 
to that number. Dr. Granville in his “Care and Cure of the 
‘“ Tnsane,” admitted that ‘‘the means for a final judgment on that 
“ subject (the vexed question whether insanity is increasing) do 
“ not exist, and without data of sufficient accuracy it is impossible 
“to proceed one step in such an inquiry without danger of being 
“led astray.” He further pointed out that ‘if the inmates of 
‘‘ asylums live longer than they did years ago, if a larger propor- 
“tion of the cases under treatment neither recover nor die, but 
“pass into a condition of chronic dementia, the accumulation of 
“cases must produce an increase of the resident population of 
‘asylums. I believe both these causes of increase are in operation. 
“The average age at death has been slightly raised, and is 
“increasing.” If Dr. Granville is correct in his opinion that in 
recent years there has been a reduction both in the rate of 
mortality and in the rate of recovery, accumulation of cases must 
have taken place which cannot be attributed to an increase in the 
proportion of the population becoming insane. The statistics of 
recovery are so unsatisfactory, and are so vitiated by the disturbing 
element of relapses, that no useful conclusions can be based upon 
them, although it necessarily follows that a real reduction in the 
rate of recovery would cause true accumulation of existing cases. 
With regard to accumulation due to a reduction in the death-rate 
of the insane, statistics of more trustworthy character exist, and 
the amount and effect of such accumulation upon the aggregate of 
existing cases of insanity call for careful consideration. It is 
proposed first to consider what evidence of this accumulation is 
afforded by the recorded age-distribution of the insane; and 
secondly, to examine available statistics of the rates of mortality 
among the insane, and to estimate the effect any changes that may 
have taken place in these rates of mortality have had upon the 
number of existing cases of insanity. 

Dr. William Farr, a late distinguished President of this 
Society, in his well-known paper read in 1841, entitled, “Report 
“ on the Mortality of Lunatics,” said, “ There may be ten times as, 
“ many lunatics in civilised as in barbarous countries and times, 
“not because the tendency to insanity is greater, but because 
“the lunatics live ten times as many months or years. The 
“tendency to insanity is expressed by the proportion that become 
‘‘ insane.” 

Dr. Hack Tuke, moreover, in the paper to which reference has 
already been made, expressed his deliberate opinion that “so far 
‘Cag statistics teach us anything, they fail to show the slightest 
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“ increase in occurring insanity in this country since 1st January, 
“ 1878.” This opinion he based partly on the “vast accumulation” 
due to the declining death-rate in asylums, and partly on the fact 
that the rate of admissions (excluding transfers) especially of 
‘‘ first attacks’ has shown no increase in recent years. 

It is most seriously to be regretted that the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners have practically omitted the element of age from their 
statistics of Iunacy. No information is given of the ages of the 
living insane, or of the ages at which their deaths take place. In 
accordance with the Lunacy Acts, however, information as to the 


ages of the living insane is furnished to the Commissioners year by 


year by the various authorities charged with this duty. It is no 
exaggeration to say that this information is absolutely necessary 
to the satisfactory study of lunacy statistics, with a view to sound 
conclusions as to its increasing or decreasing prevalence, and to the 


true effect of insanity upon mortality. A knowledge of the age- 


distribution of the insane in a series of years is necessary to afford 
the means for throwing light upon the question of accumulation. 
The ages of new insanity patients, and the rates of mortality of 
the insane at different periods of life, in a series of years, are also 
essential for the study of different aspects of the subject of lunacy 
statistics. The importance of more complete statisties, with 
especial reference to the question of age, has been pressed upon the 
notice of the Lunacy Commissioners very frequently during the 
last twenty years by the medical press, and by most of those who 
have studied and written on the: subject, but so far with only 
partial success. 
_ No information as to the ages of the insane population being 
iven in the lunacy reports, it has been necessary to utilise such 
statistics on the subject as have from time to time been published 
in the census reports. 


VI.—Age-distribution of the Inmates of Lunatic Asylums. 


The census reports for 1851, 1861, 1871, and 1881, afford the 
means for calculating the age-distribution of insane persons 
enumerated in lunatic asylums in each of those years. The enu- 
merated inmates of asylums, described as lunatic, increased from 
16,426 in 1851, to 45,192 in 1881; those numbers were equal to 
916 per million of the population in 1851, and to 1,740 per million 
in 1881. The age-distribution of these asylum inmates is shown 
in the following table. Of 1,000 inmates at all ages, there were 
9 aged under 15 years in 1851, whereas at succeeding enumerations 


the proportion at these ages steadily declined to 1 per 1,000 in 


1881. The proportion aged between 15 and 25 years, which was 
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Taste B.—Proportional Age-distribution of the enumerated Inmates of Lunatic 
Asylums, at the Four Censuses in 1851, 1861, 1871, and 1881. 


Proportion per 1,000 at all Ages. 
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75 and 78 in 1851 and 1861, declined to 67 and 55 in 1871 and 
1881. At each enumeration the proportion of lunatics aged 
between 25 and 45 years was larger than at any other of the five 
age-periods shown in the table; the proportion at these ages 
declined steadily from 465 per 1,000 in 1851, to 429 in 1881. 
Above the age of 45 years, however, the proportion has con- 
siderably increased since 1851. The proportion between 45 and 
65 years, which was 368 and 365 in 1851 and 1861, rose to 382 
in 1871, and 398 in 1881; and the proportion aged upwards of 
65 years steadily increased from 83 in 1851, to 117 in 1881. These 
figures clearly show a steady increase in the proportions of in-— 
mates at the later age-periods, and necessarily imply the increased 
mean age of the inmates. If we measure the asylum inmates at 
the several censuses by the enumerated population of England and 
Wales at each of the five age-periods, and compare the rates in 
1851 with those in 1881, we find that the proportion to population 
under the age of 15 years in 1881, was 72 per cent. below that in 
1851, whereas the proportion showed an increase of 43 per cent. 
between 15 and 25 years, of 80 per cent. between 25 and 45, of 102 
per cent. between 45 and 65, and of no less than 173 per cent. at 
the age-period 65 years and upwards. Thus a very similar result 
is obtained by both these methods for measuring the changes in the 
age-distribution of the lunatic inmates of asylums between 1851 
and 1881. There can, therefore, be no doubt, that in the thirty 
years there was a steady increase in the proportion of the inmates 
of asylums living at ages above 45 years. Unless we were to 
assume that insanity now attacks people at a later period of life 
than was formerly the case (in support of which hypothesis no 
conclusive evidence yet exists), no other explanation of this in- 
creased mean age of the inmates of asylums suggests itself than 
increased longevity due to the decline of mortality. The changes 
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in the age-distribution of the male inmates of asylums enumerated 
at the four censuses in 1851-81, did not differ materially from 
the changes among the female inmates, and need not be compared 
_ in detail, as the proportions are given in the foregoing table. 
It will be sufficient to note that the signs of accumulation, that is 
of increased proportions at the advanced ages in 1881, compared 
with 1851, were more marked among males than among females, 
although, as might be expected, the mean age of female asylum 
patients in 1881 still very considerably exceeded that of male in- 
mates, as it did in 1851. For instance, in 1881 the proportion of 
male inmates aged over 45 years was 476 per 1,000 at all ages, 
while of the female inmates the proportion was 548 per 1,000. 

The Commissioners have, as has been mentioned, given the 
ages of patients admitted to asylums in recent years, with their 
proportions to the population living in eight age-periods. ‘T'hese 
figures, however, have only been published in the individual 
reports, and unfortunately the rates for the first five years 
(1878-82) were calculated on the enumerated population in 1871, 
and those for the following five years (1883-87) on the 1881 
numbers, which destroys the value of the series of rates for com- 
parative purposes. It may be noted, however, that the rates of 
admissions increase steadily at successive age-periods, and reach 
their maximum in the 35—45 period. Moreover it should be pointed 
out that while the rates of admissions during the ten years showed 
a decline at each of the earlier age-periods, they showed a decided 
increase at the latter ages. Thus it appears possible that the 
increased mean age of the inmates of asylums may be partly due 
to chunges in the ages of the patients on admission, as well as to 
their increased probability of living owing to reduced mortality. 

The numbers of mentally unsound persons in England and 
Wales, including those described as lunatic, idiot, or imbecile, were 
only enumerated in 1871 and 1881. They amounted, as has been 
- before stated, to 60,019 in 1871, and to 84,503 in 1881. During this 
intercensal period of ten years, changes of the age proportions of 
the insane population took place very similar to those we have 
been noticing in the age-distribution of the asylum inmates between 
1851 and 1881. The proportion per 1,000 under the age of 15 
years declined from 69 in 1871 to 65 in 1881; the proportion 
between 15 and 25 years declined from 139 to 125; and between 
25 and 45 the proportion declined from 386 to 381 per 1,000. On 
the other hand, the proportion of the insane aged 45—65 years 
increased from 298 to 316 per 1,000; and of those aged upwards 
of 65 years from 108 in 1871 to 113 in 1881. Measured by the 
ratio of insanity to population living at the various age-periods 
at the time of the two censuses, the increase of the insane at all ages 
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in the ten years was, as has been shown, 7 per cent. Under the age 
of 15 years there was a decline in the rate of insanity less than 
1 per cent., and between 15 and 25 years a decline of 6 per cent.; 
whereas the increase in the rate of insanity was 6 per cent. between 
25 and 45 years, 17 per cent. between 45 and 65 years, and 
I5 per cent. among persons aged upwards of 65 years. It is 
worthy of note, although it is impossible to discuss the fact here, 
that notwithstanding the undoubted influence of insanity upon the 
death-rate, and although asylum statistics seem to show that the 
incidence of “first attacks” is considerably greatest in the 35—45 
age-period, the proportion of the insane in the population increases 
steadily in each successive age-period. It is thus shown in the 
accompanying table, that at the time of the last census in 1881, 


Taste C.—Proportional Age Distribution of Persons enumerated im 
England and Wales as Insane (Lunatic, Idiot, or Imbecile) at the 
Censuses in 1871 and 1881; Rate of Insanity per 1,000 of Total Popu- 
lation at each Age-Period, and Increase or Decrease per Cent. of the 
Rate in 1881. 
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the proportion per million of the population returned in the 
householder’s schedule as insane under the age of 15 years was 581, 
between 15 and 25 years 2,161, between 25 and 40 years 4,789, 
between 45 and 65 years 7,205, and among persons aged upwards 
of 65 years 8,o00. It has been shown that the largest propor- 
tional increase in the aggregate of the insane between 1871 and 
1881, occurred among persons aged 45 to 65 years. In order 
to determine satisfactorily how far this increase was due to what 
has been called accumulation arising from reduced mortality of the 
insane, and how much to increase in the registered numbers of 
cases of senile demention, we are again placed at a disadvantage 
through neglect of the age-element in the Lunacy Commissioners’ 
tables dealing with the insane population, and the omission to state 
the ages at death in asylums in each year. 

Before leaving this subject of the varying age-distribution of 
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the insane, it is desirable to call attention to Table K in the 
Appendix, which shows the different age-distribution of the insane 
enumerated in 1881 in county and borough asylums, in other 
asylums, in workhouses, and of those not in public institutions. 


VIl.— Mortality of the Insane, and its Effect upon the Numbers of 
the Living Insane. 


The rate of mortality among the insane treated completely in 
all its aspects, would alone supply, as it has before supplied, subject 
matter for discussion at ample length for a paper to be conveniently 
read before this Society. Dr. Farr’s paper on the “ Mortality 
“of Lunatics,” which has already been referred to, was based 
mainly upon the statistics of the Middlesex County Asylum at 
Hanwell, for the nine years 1831-39. At that time the materials 
for calculating rates of mortality of the insane were essentially 
meagre, but this is no longer the case, for urgent as may be the 
need at the present time of improved statistics of lunacy, the 
statistics that have been published in the valuable series of reports 
issued by the Lunacy Commissioners supply abundant material 
for studying the rates of mortality in the various asylums during 
the last thirty years, although, unfortunately, the age element has 
been almost ignored. On the present occasion it is only proposed 
to consider the subject of mortality among the insane with regard 
to its effect upon the aggregate number of she living insane. 

It is, however, necessary in the first place to refer briefly to one 
or two - the various methods that have been adopted at various 
times and by different persons treating this subject. The late 
Colonel Sykes read a paper before this Society in June, 1840, 
entitled ‘“ Statistics of the Metropolitan Commission in Lunacy,” 
in which he dealt with the statistics of the various licensed houses 


within the jurisdiction of that authority during the seven years, 


1832-39. It was pointed out by Colonel Sykes that “the annual 
“ yercentage proportion of deaths for the whole period among the 
“ whole number of patients was 10°13,” and especial attention was 
drawn to the fact that among the pauper patients the percentage 
was 12°76, whereas among the private patients (about equal in 
number to the pauper patients,) the proportion did not exceed 7°56 
per cent. Thus in equal numbers living, the proportion of deaths 
of paupers was as 168 to 100 deaths among private patients. 
Colonel Sykes’s method of calculating the mortality in these 
asylums was however a defective one, which has even yet not 
eee aher disappeared from lunacy reports; his method Bare the 

“ percentage of deaths to the total number under treatment,” the 
latter number being obtained by adding the admissions during the 
period under observation to the number in the asylum at the 
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beginning of the period. The method is obviously unsound, as it 
takes no account of the discharges, and, in annual statistics, a 
patient admitted on the last day of the year counts as much in 
calculating the so-called death rate as a patient who has resided 
in the asylum throughout the year. Dr. Farr, without distinctly 
pointing out the unsoundness of Colonel Sykes’s method, uses his 
facts relating to the metropolitan licensed houses for the purpose 
of comparison with those relating to the Hanwell Asylum, and 
calculates anew the rates of mortality by the more correct method 
which gives the annual proportion of deaths to the years of resi- 
“dence under observation.” Thus calculated, the rate of mortality 
in these licensed houses during the period under observation was 
raised from 12°8 per cent. as given by Colonel Sykes, to 15°5; and 
by this method it was shown that the annual mortality of both 
male and female paupers in the licensed houses was nearly twice 
as great as the mortality of paupers at Hanwell, and was fully 
twice as great as the mortality of the other or private lunatics in 
the licensed houses. This startling annual rate of mortality, 15°5 
per cent., is now matter of history, since no similar ratio prevails 


at the present time in any asylums, but it is especially noteworthy 


as throwing light upon, at any rate, a part of the large increase of © 
existing cases of insanity during the last thirty years,.for the mean 
annual rate of mortality among the aggregate inmates of all classes 
of asylums is now less than 10 per cent. of the average number 
resident. 

Dr. Farr in the paper to which we have referred describes 
another method for measuring the mortality in lunatic asylums ; 
namely, to calculate the proportion of the deaths to the discharges, — 
the latter including both recoveries and deaths. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this method gives what may be called 
the case-mortality of lunacy, but not a death-rate, and really only 
shows the proportion which the deaths bear to the other discharges. 
The method is a useful one for measuring the case-mortality of 
various diseases treated in hospitals, but its uselessness for measur- 
ing the rate of mortality in asylums is shown by the result of its 
application to the facts relating to the metropolitan licensed 
houses given by Colonel Sykes, and those relating to the Hanwell 
Asylum given by Dr. Farr. Dr. Farr shows in his paper that the 
proportion of deaths to other discharges in the metropolitan 
licensed houses was much smaller than in the Hanwell Asylum, 
although, as we have seen, the true rate of mortality in the 
metropolitan licensed houses very far exceeded that in the Hanwell 
Asylum. The comparatively favourable proportion of deaths to 
discharged cases in the metropolitan licensed houses was due to the 
fact that the proportion of other discharges was considerably 
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larger than it was in Hanwell Asylum during the period under 
notice; but it would be highly hazardous to assume that this large 
proportion of discharges (not being deaths) represented an equally 
large proportion of recoveries or cures. 

The only trustworthy method for measuring the annual rate 
of mortality in asylums, is the calculation of the proportion of 
deaths to the number of completed years of life during the period 
under observation. A near approximation to the number of 
years of life under observation may be obtained from the mean_ 
daily number of patients in residence, which is now used as a basis 
of the calculated death-rate in most lunacy reports. 

In calculating the rates of mortality among different asylum 
populations, however, it is essentially necessary that the age 
element’ should not be lost sight of, since the age-distribution of 
the inmates of different asylums undoubtedly differs widely. 
Moreover, we have seen that the age-proportions of the inmates 
of the asylums of England and Wales have changed considerably 
during the last thirty years, and especially that the proportion of 
inmates at the later age periods has much increased. It follows, 
therefore, that the reduction in the recorded death-rates at all 
ages, aS given by the Lunacy Commissioners, imperfectly reflects 
the true increase of longevity among the insane in recent years. 

When we, however, attempt to measure the effect of this 
reduced death-rate upon the numbers of the living or surviving 
insane, we are again met by serious difficulties through the want of 
more precise statistics. The reports of the Lunacy Commissioners 
supply, it is true, the rates of mortality in asylums during a long 
series of years, but inasmuch as the increase of the asylum popu- 
lation is due in great measure to the absorption from time to time 
of large numbers of insane persons from the large reserve under 
detention in workhouses, or residing with relatives and others, it 
becomes necessary to know the changes in the rates of mortality 
not only among the insane in asylums, but among those not under 
treatment in asylums. It is a fact, however, that no successful 
attempt has hitherto been made to ascertain the rate of mortality 
either among the insane in workhouses, or among those in receipt 
of pauper relief residing with relatives and others. Without this 
information it is impossible either to compare the rates of mortality 
among these three distinct classes of the insane, or to calculate 
the effect upon the numbers of the living insane, of the large 
transferences that have taken place in recent years between these 
classes. 

It is only possible therefore to consider the changes that have 
taken place in the rates of mortality in asylums, as shown by the 
reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, for there is little but con- 
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jecture upon which to estimate the rates of mortality that have 
prevailed and that now prevail among other classes of the insane. 
The rate of mortality during the thirty years 1859-88 among 
the aggregate inmates of county and borough asylums, registered 
hospitals, metropolitan and provincial licensed houses, naval and 
military and criminal asylums, and among private single patients, 
calculated upon the average daily number resident, is given in the 


various reports of the Commissioners, and is shown in the following 
table :— 


Taste D.—Annual Rates of Mortality in County and Borough Asylums, 
Licensed Houses, State Asylums, &c., in each of the Thirty Years 
1859-88. 
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The annual rate per 1,000 of the residents of these asylums, &c., 
ranged from 112°8 in 1860 to go'8 in 1880. If we divide the thirty 
years into three decennial periods, we find that the mean annual 
death-rate per 1,000, which was 103'1 in 1859-68, declined to 
101°7 in 1869-73, and further to 9g5'53 in 1879-88. We have 
seen that there has been during the thirty years a steady increase 
in the mean age of the inmates of asylums which, other conditions 
being equal, would naturally raise the death-rate, whereas we find 
that it has declined. However, ii, as is probably the case, the pro- 
portion of acute cases is constantly declining, and the proportion — 
of chronic cases is as constantly increasing, it may be presumed 
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that this would affect the death-rate in the opposite direction, 
and partly conduce to its decline. Whether or no the undoubted 
decline of the mortality among the residents of asylums can be 
- claimed as evidence of improved and more successful treatment, 
-jnteresting as the subject undoubtedly is, would be beside the 
present inquiry. But to return to the special point now under 
discussion, it is beyond question that the rate of mortality im 
asylums has declined, and that a certain increase in the existing 
cases of insanity must have resulted from this decline of mortality ; 
put to carry us much further, we require to take into consideration 
the effect upon the mortality of the large transfer, from workhouses 
and residence with relatives, to asylums that has been in constant 
progress since 1859. It may be noted here that in 1859, of the 
total registered number of pauper insane, 56 per cent. were in 
asylums, 25 per cent. in workhouses, and 19 per cent. were residing 
with relatives and others; whereas according to the last published 
report of the Commissioners, the proportions in 1889 were 69 per 
cent. in asylums, 23 per cent. in workhouses, and only 8 per cent. 
residing with relatives and others. For the present purpose we 
require to know what would probably have been the rate of 
. mortality among the transferred cases if they had remained in 
the workhouses or residing with relatives and others. Dr. Farr 
tells us in his valuable paper that Colonel Sykes’s facts relating to 
the metropolitan licensed houses imply an annual death-rate of no 
less than 20°7 per cent. (26°8 per cent. among males and 16°4 per 
cent. among females) among the pauper inmates of these institu- 
tions during the six years 1833-39. Such a rate of mortality 
signifies practical extinction of a pauper insane population in a 
very few years, and is more than double the mean annual rate in 
the insane population of our lunatic asylums in recent years. 
Unfortunately there are no means for calculating the death-rate 
among pauper inmates of licensed houses (as compared with the 
rate among private inmates) subsequently to the period dealt with 
by Colonel Sykes and Dr. Farr, but the Commissioners’ reports 
show that in 1870 a very high rate of mortality prevailed in the 
four metropolitan licensed houses, which then received considerable 
numbers of pauper patients. 

The Metropolitan Asylums for Imbeciles were established at 
Leavesden and Caterham in 1870; and still more recently a third 
asylum was opened at Darenth. These asylums are legally classed 
as workhouses, and were intended for the reception of chronic 
pauper cases of mental unsoundness, which had previously been 
detained in workhouses, or had been farmed out in metropolitan 
licensed houses. They moreover undoubtedly tend to relieve the 
constant pressure for admission to the asylums now under the 
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control of the county of London. The numbers of inmates of these — 
metropolitan asylums have steadily increased from 3,208 at the 4 
end of 1871, to 4,919 at the end of 1888. The carefully prepared 
statistics issued by the Statistical Committee of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board supply the means for tracing the changes in the ~ 
rate of mortality that have taken place among the inmates of these 
asylums since they were established. The rate of mortality (annual 
deaths to the mean daily number resident), as may be seen from 
the figures in the accompanying table, ranged in the eighteen years 


Taste E.—<Average Numbers Resident, Deaths, and Annual Death-Rate 
per Cent. in the Metropolitan Asylums for Imbeciles at Leavesden, 
Caterham, and Darenth, 1871-88. 
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1871-88 from 16°63 per cent. in 1871, to 6°85 per cent. in 1886. If 
we divide these eighteen years into quinquennial periods, we find, 
as is shown in the accompanying table (F), that in the five years 


TasLe F.—Average Annual Death-Rate in the Metropolitan Asylums for 
Idiots and Imbeciles in Quinguennial Periods, 1871-88. 
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1871-75 the mean rate was 13°34 per cent., that it declined to 8°32 
in 1876-80, and further to 7°73 in 1881-85; and that in the three 
years 1886-88 it further fell to 7°40 per cent. This remarkable 

- decline in the death-rate of the inmates of these asylums has an 
important bearing upon the problem under consideration. From 
statistics previously given, it may be doubted whether the death- 
rates that prevailed during the earlier years of these institutions, 
high as they were compared with the rates in recent years, exceeded 
the rates that prevailed among pauper patients in the metropolitan 
licensed houses in years prior to the existence of these metro- 
politan asylums. It appears reasonable moreover to assume the 
improbability that the average rate of mortality among insane 
paupers in workhouses, or residing with relatives was much lower 
than those recorded in the metropolitan asylum houses. This 
suggests the hypothesis that the mean death-rate among the pauper 
‘insane detained in workhouses and residing with relatives (from 
whom a constant transfer is taking place to the county asylums), is 
probably not much less than 13 per cent. per annum, while, among 
those under treatment in asylums the mean annual mortality is 
about 10 per cent. of the average number resident. 

It will be desirable now to calculate what has been the probable 
effect of this marked decline in the recent rate of mortality in the 
Metropolitan Asylum for Imbeciles upon the numbers of sur- 
Viving inmates. The mean annual mortality during the three 
years 1871-73 was 141 per cent. If this death-rate had been 
‘maintained during the subsequent fifteen years under observation, 
and the extra death-vacancies had been filled by extra admissions, 
the deaths in the fifteen years would have exceeded by 3,712 the 
actual number recorded in the fifteen years, which was 5,356. If, 
on the other hand, this high death-rate had been maintained from 
year to year without any increase of admissions, the extra death- 
vacancies not being filled by extra admissions, the mean number of 
residents, instead of having increased as they did from 3,532 at the 
beginning of 1874, to 4,919 at the end of 1888, would obviously 
not have increased to the same extent. In order to ascertain what, 
under these circumstances, would have been the precise effect of 
the maintenance during 1874-88 of the high mean annual death- 
rate in the three years 1871-73, the probability of dying in a year 
was obtained from the annual death-rate (14°08 per cent.), and 
applied to the numbers living at the beginning of each year, in 
order to ascertain the number of deaths that would occur during 

the year. The excess of patients admitted over those discharged 
in each year were assumed to have resided on the average half a 
year in the asylums, and the number of deaths calculated in the 
Same manner. ‘The numbers of survivors from the inmates in 
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residence at the beginning of the year, and from the admissions 


less the discharges, together gave the number in residence at the — 


end of the year. By this method it is calculated that, on the above 
mentioned hypotheses, the number remaining in the asylums at the 
end of the year 1888 would have been only 3,346, instead of the 
4,9(9 actually then in residence, showing an excess of survivors in 
these asylums of 1,573, due entirely to reduction in the rate of 
mortality. The results of these calculations are given in Tables L 
and M of the Appendix. It should be borne in mind that this 
large increase in the number of the existing cases of pauper insanity 
in the metropolis at the end of the year 1888, was effected by a 
reduction during fifteen years in the death-rate among but about a 
quarter of the aggregate cases belonging to the metropolis; that 
during the same period of fifteen years a very appreciable decline 
also took place in the rate of mortality in the county asylums, which 


further contributed to the increased survivorship, which has been ~ 


called accumulation. Had, however, these 1,573 metropolitan pauper 
insane patients died during the fifteen years, instead of surviving, 
the aggregate number of the metropolitan insane reported to the 
Lunacy Commissioners on the lst January, 1889, would have 


been 15,103, instead of 16,676; the rate to population would have 


been 3°47 per 1,000, instead of 3°83; and the percentage of increase 
in the eighteen years 1871-89 would have been but 22°2 per cent., 
instead of 350 per cent. as shown in Table J of the Appendix. 

If the tables given by the Lunacy Commissioners were in this 
respect as satisfactory as are those published by the Statistical 
Committee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to calculate the precise effect upon the 
existing numbers of the insane in England and Wales of the reduced 
death-rates in asylums, but such effect would be undoubtedly out- 
weighed by the difference between the death-rate of the inmates 


constantly being drawn into asylums by various influences, and the — 


death-rate to which they would have been subject had such added 
lunatics been left in workhouses or residing with relatives and 
others. 


VUI.—The Effect of Insanity on Mortality. 


Dr. Farr, in the paper already referred to, among other branches 
of the statistics of insanity, carefully considered and discussed the 
questions, ‘“‘ What is the mortality among lunatics under favour- 
‘able circumstances ?” and ‘Is insanity a fatal disease?” As an 
instructive commentary upon the misconception which generally 
existed on this subject only a few years before the time his 


paper was written, Dr. Farr referred to the case of Fisher v. 


Beaumont, which was tried at the York Agsizes in 1835. This 
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was an action brought by the executors of a clergyman to recover 
2,000/. from the Providence Assurance Company, being the amount 
of an assurance effected upon his life. In charging the jury, 
the judge said that they had to consider whether insanity had 
a tendency to shorten life. If insanity had such a tendency, 
they must find for the defendant; if not, for the plaintiff. The 
medical evidence was conflicting; and the jury, after a short 
deliberation, found for the plaintiff, on the ground that insanity 
had no tendency to shorten life. The fact is that fifty years ago 
little or nothing was known as to the true import of rates of 
mortality either among the general population or among the 
insane, and the knowledge that considerable numbers of the insane 
lived to advanced years, brought conviction to many minds that 
insanity was not a fatal disease. Dr. Farr, however, clearly 
pointed out that the mean age of lunatics in asylums at that time 
was “about 35—40” (it is now considerably greater), and that 
whereas the rate of mortality in England and Wales at the age 
30—40 was 1°2, and at 40—50 was 1°5 per cent. (and in cities at 
corresponding ages did not exceed 2 per cent.), it was equal to 
9 per cent. in the Bethlehem Asylum during the years 1827-39, 
although dangerous cases were carefully excluded from this 
asylum; and at the Gloucester Asylum, where the treatment at 
that time showed most favourable results, the mortality was 7 per 
cent. Dr, Farr wrote, “the mortality of severe cases of insanity 
“cannot, I think, in favourable circumstances be less than 6 per 
“ cent.; so that the mortality is three times greater among lunatics 
“than among the general population at the same age.” 

At the present time, however, we have a right to expect more 
definite information as to the influence of insanity upon human 
mortality; and as to the rate of mortality among the insane at 
different ages, and among the insane under different treatment. 
It ought not to be necessary to point out that any attempt to 
compare the mortality between two asylums without taking into 
account the ages of the inmates, and the proportions of the acute 
and chronic cases, can yield no useful results. Notwithstanding 
this fact, we look in vain in the reports of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners for any information as to the ages of the insane, or as to 
the ages at which the deaths take place; and this although most of 
this invaluable information exists in the returns made to the Com- 
missioners, while the rest should be easily obtained. 

The reports of many of the asylums give more or less informa- 
tion as to the ages of their living and deceased inmates, but the 
Information is given with far too little uniformity to be used for 
the purpose of this paper, as a large basis of facts is essential for 
the calculation of rates of mortality at groups of ages trustworthy 
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for comparative purposes. The useful statistics given by the 
Statistical Committee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board to which 
reference has already been made, supply figures which afford 
valuable assistance to the consideration of the rate of mortality 
due to the form of insanity treated in these asylums. These 
tables give the age-distribution of the mean number of idiots and 
imbeciles resident in each year in the Metropolitan Asylums for 
Imbeciles. Each recent annual report also shows the ages of the 
deceased inmates, but by a singular oversight they omit to give a 
summary table of the ages of the inmates who died in the asylums 
in the years 1871-85, so that it is not possible to calculate the rates 
of mortality in groups of ages for the whole eighteen years, which 
would supply a larger, and thus most valuable basis for calculation. 
It has been necessary therefore to be content with the facts for the 
three years 1886-88, for the purpose of these rates of mortality 
at groups of ages. The years of life under observation in these 
three years were 14,375. By restricting the calculation to a few 
large age-periods, a sufficiently large basis of facts is obtained, thus 
giving fairly trustworthy rates, although it is much to be regretted 
that the facts are not available for the whole eighteen years. As 
will be seen from the following table, four age-periods have been 
adopted, 20—40, 40—60, 60—80, and 80 and upwards:; and from the 
aggregate years of life under observation and the aggregate deaths 
in the three years, the annual rate of mortality per 1,000 living at 
each age-period has been calculated. For comparison with these 
rates is also given the mean annual rate of mortality per 1,000 at 
the same age-periods in the general London population during the 
same three years. . 


Taste G.—Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 of Idiots and Imbeciles 
Living at different Age-Periods in the Metropolitan Asylums during 
the Three Years 1886-87-88, compared with the Mortality in the General - 
London Population, at the same Age-Periods, and in the same Years. 
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Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Persons Living 
at each Age-Period. 
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Tt should be stated that the facts relating to the small numbers’ 
of the inmates of these asylums under 20 years of age have been 
omitted from the table, as too few to yield useful rates. The 
mean annual death-rate at the age-periods dealt with in the table 
increased from 42°8 per 1,000 among the imbeciles aged 20—40; 
to 56°8 among those aged 40—60, to 1782 among’ those aged 

 60—80, and to 457°3 per 1,000 among those aged upwards of 
80 years; or if on account of the small numbers living over 
80 years of age, we treat the numbers aged upwards of 60 years 
as one age-period, the annual rate of mortality is 195°7 per 1,000.: 
The table also shows that compared with the London rates at the 
same ages the mortality of the inmates of the asylums for imbeciles 
was six times as high in the age-period 20—40, three times as high 
at 40—60, rather less than three times at 60—80, and not much 
more than twice’as high at 80 and upwards; moreover it was less 
than three times as high among‘all the inmates of these asylums 
aged upwards of 60 years. Speaking more’ generally, it may be 
said that between 20 and 40 years (at which age the bulk of the 
admissions take place, and in which period is found a larger pro- 
portion of the inmates than in any other) the rate of mortality is 
six times that which prevails in the general population, whereas at 
subsequent ages the mortality is less than three times the normal 
rate among the general population. ‘These’ metropolitan asylums 
for imbeciles are mainly filled with chronic and harmless cases, 
which probably are liable to rates of mortality varying very con- 
siderably from those that prevail among the inmates of county 
asylums. Indeed the rates at all ages, without any correction for 
variations of age-distribution, have in recent years been, as we have’ 
seen, nearly a third lower in these asylums for imbeciles than im’ 
the aggregate of the lunatic asylums. It may, however, be pretty 
safely assumed that the markedly greater excess of mortality due’ 
to insanity in the asylums for imbeciles at the age-period 20—40 is 
due to the fact that’at these ages the proportion of comparatively 
acute cases is far larger than at subsequent ages. It is moreover 
more than probable that if the means existed for calculating the 
excess of mortality due to insanity at different ages in county 
asylums, by the same method, a similarly greater excess would be 
found to prevail at the earlier ages at which the bulk of the eases 
are admitted ; indeed, one would expect to find this feature of the 
mortality of the insane more strongly marked in county asylums 
on account of the far larger proportion of acute cases they contain. 
Furthermore this presumption is fully supported by Dr. Farr’s 
investigation of the statistics of Hanwell Asylum for the years 
1831-40. He states that the annual rate of mortality among the 
patients in the first half-year of residence was 24°6 per cent., whereas 
R 2 
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it declined in the next year of residence to 13°8 per cent., in the 
following year to 8-4 per cent., and in the two following years to 


7*1 and 7°o per cent. respectively. It is evident therefore that in 


order to institute useful and trustworthy comparison between the 
mortality statistics of different lunatic asylums, it is absolutely 
necessary to take into account not only the age of the inmates and 
the proportion of acute and chronic cases, but also the proportion 
of admissions to the mean annual number of residents, since it is 
beyond doubt that a large proportion of admissions must tend to 
materially raise the rate of mortality. On this account too much 


importance should not be attached to the rate of mortality in an, 


asylum as a test of successful treatment, unless duly corrected for 
all disturbing influences, because, as Dr. Farr pointed out, the 
“truest test of successful treatment is the proportion of patients 
‘“‘ that recover their reason in the shortest time.” There can, 


however, be no reasonable doubt as to the value of carefully 


calculated mortality statistics, especially when they are given for 
different age-periods, as these facts have an important bearing 
upon the aggregation of cases of insanity by what has been called 
accumulation. 


TX.—Oonclustion. 


It is impossible in summing up the conclusions that are 
justified by the statistics dealt with in this paper, and suggested 
by the arguments based upon them, to avoid referring to the 
regrettably negative character of much of the evidence that has 


been adduced to discredit the general assertion of the steadily — 


increasing prevalence of insanity in this country. It is in the 
highest degree disappointing to have had to urge that the statistics 
published in the reports of the Lunacy Commissioners are un- 
doubtedly inadequate for the formation of a sound conclusion 


as to real increase or decrease of prevailing insanity. This is due. 


4 


in great measure to the fact that statistical information concerning 


the registered insane which is furnished to the Commissioners 
periodically by the various authorities having charge of the insane 
has not been published or utilised; this information being supplied 
in accordance with the Lunacy Act 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 97, on 


forms duly scheduled in the Act. Although no completely satis-— 


factory conclusion as to the truth or otherwise of this supposed 
increase of insanity is under the circumstances possible, it may 
be useful briefly to enumerate a few of the facts referred to in 
this paper which undeniably appear to discredit this assertion of 
increase :— 

1. It has frequently been admitted by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners that there exists an unknown number of the insane 
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concerning whom they possess no official information, and who are 
not included in the numbers dealt with in their reports. It is 
obvious that of the insane not under treatment in. asylums, or 
detained in workhouses, the Commissioners can only have assur- 
ance of official cognisance of cases in receipt of pauper relief; the 
number of “ private single patients” on the lst of J anuary, 1889, 
- being but 442. 

2. The census enumerations of 1871 and 1881 throw light 
upon the amount of this unregistered insanity, since the house- 
holder’s schedule at each of those censuses required information 
concerning all persons of unsound mind enumerated in those years. 
‘The numbers of the insane so returned were 69,019 in 1871, and 
84,503 in 1881; these numbers exceeded by 12,264 and 11,390; 
respectively, the registered cases of insanity reported by the Com- 
missioners as existing on the lst of January in each of those years. 
These unregistered cases undoubtedly constitute a reserve which 
supplies from time to time no inconsiderable proportion of the so- 
called new cases registered from year to year. 

3. There is the best ground for believing (a) that these census 
numbers of the insane err on the ground rather of deficiency than 
of excess; and (b) that the numbers enumerated in 1881 were 
more correct, or rather, less deficient than those returned at the 
preceding enumeration. 

4. The Lunacy Commissioners have frequently expressed the 
belief that a variety of influences have from time to time in recent 
years operated to bring within their official cognisance a constantly 
increasing proportion of the existing cases of insanity. The census 
enumerated numbers of the insane in 1871 and 1881 supply a 
strong corroboration of this opinion of the Commissioners, since 
the numbers known to them in 1871 represented only 821 per 
cent. of the total enumerated cases, whereas in 1881 the known 
cases had during the ten years increased to 86°5 per cent. If 
moreover the census enumeration was more complete in 1881 
than it had been in 1871, the percentages above quoted inade- 
quately represent the extent of the improvement in the registra- 
tion of cases by the Commissioners. 

o. Assuming the greater accuracy of the census figures as a 
measure of the aggregate cases of insanity, the increase of existing 
insanity in the years 1871-81 was 7 per cent. instead of 12 per cent. 
as shown by the Commissioners’ figures. Whether even this 7 per 
cent. represents however a real increase, depends partly upon the 
extent to which the census enumeration in 1881 was more com- 
plete than that in 1871, and partly upon the actual effect of the 
reduced mortality upon the number of the surviving insane. 

6. The proportion to population of cases of insanity known to 
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the Commissioners, although showing a marked and continuous 
increase during the thirty years embraced by their statistics, also 
show a marked decline in the rate of increase. Comparison 
between the mean annual rate of insanity in the five years 1859-63 
and that in the following five years 1864-68, shows an increase of 
12°9 per cent., whereas the rate of increase between succeeding 
quinquennia has since declined to 11°7, 7°6, 5°0, and 2°8 per cent. 
respectively. 

7. The value of the Commissioners’ statistics of admissions to 
asylums is vitiated by the impossibility of separating the really 
new cases from those admitted from among cases already existing 
in workhouses, or from pauper cases residing with relatives, or 
from the large reserve of unregistered cases.» It may be pointed 
out, ‘however, that in spite of constantly increasing accuracy of 
registration the proportion of admissions to population has shown 
no increase during the last ten years, and actually declined during 
the five years 1884-88, compared with preceding five-year periods. 

8. Apart from the misconception due to accepting the increasing 
ratios of registered insanity as conclusive evidence of a real increase 
of insanity, there has beyond question been an increase in recent 
years .of existing cases of insanity due to what yes correctly be 
called iocamladion® 

9. It has been shown in this paper that there has been a marked 
increase in the mean age of inmates of asylums enumerated at 
each of: the last four censuses in 1851, 1861, 1871, and 1881. The 
proportion of these inmates living in asylums under the age of 
45 years has steadily declined since 1851, while the proportion 
living above that age has as steadily increased. The mean age of 
the aggregate number of insane persons enumerated at the last 
census in 1881 also showed a decided increase upon the mean age 
of those enumerated in 1871; and as in the case of the asylum ~ 
population in the thirty years 1851-81, the proportion of the 
aggregate insane under the age of 45 years declined between 1871 
and 1881, while the proportion above that age had increased. 

10. Insuperable difficulties lie in the way of measuring the 
effect on the mortality of the aggregate imsane, and hence upon 
the total existing cases of insanity, of the constant increase in the 
proportions of the insane in asylums, because no information exists 
concerning the rates of mortality among the insane in workhonses, 
or among those neither in asylums or workhouses. Our inform- 
ation is unfortunately confined to the rates of mortality in asylums, 
which declined from 10°31 per cent. in 1859-68, to 10°17 in 1869-78, 
and to-9°55 in 1879-88. The statistics published by the Lunacy 
Commissioners moreover do not give the necessary data for caleu-— 
lating the precise effect of this reduction in the death-rate of our — 
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large asylum population; this reduction has, however, undoubtedly 
contributed largely to the increase of the existing cases of insanity, 
which has been miscalled an increased prevalence of insanity. © 

11. The well arranged statistics issued by the Statistical Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board make it possible to 
measure with approximate accuracy the effect of reduced mortality 
- upon the number of insane patients in the metropolitan asylums for 
imbeciles at Leavesden, Caterham, and Darenth. These asylums 
contained only 1,344 inmates at the beginning of the year 1871, 
whereas the number had increased to 4,919 at the end of 1888. 
The annual death-rate among these inmates almost steadily declined 
from 16°63 per cent. in 1871, to 6°85 per cent. in 1886; the mean 
annual rate declined from 14°08 per cent. in the first three years 
1871-73, to 7°40 per cent. in the three years 1886-88. If the mean 
death-rate in the three years 1871-73 had been maintained during 
the succeeding fifteen years, and if the average number resident 
had been maintained by extra admissions, the number of deaths in 
the asylums would have exceeded the number actually recorded by 
3,712. If, on the other hand, the high death-rate in the first three 
years had been maintained, and the vacancies due to the excess of 
this death-rate upon the lower rates actually recorded had not been 
filled by extra admissions, the inmates of these asylums at the end 
of 1888 would have been but 3,346, instead of the 4,919 actually 
in residence, of whom 1,573 owed their survival to the marked 
decline in the death-rate of the asylums in recent years. This 
may be accepted as an example of the effect of reduced rates of 
mortality upon existing cases of insanity. 

_ Without therefore venturing to say that there has been no 
increase of insanity in England in recent years, many reasons have 
been pointed out for refusing to accept any insanity statistics that 
_we at present possess as conclusive evidence of a real increase of 
the rate of occurring insanity. Moreover, any disappointment due 
to failure in the present paper to arrive at a more definite solution 
on this important problem, will be more than compensated if it 
should lead to such improvement in our official statistics of 
insanity as will supply the means for a more definite conclusion 
on the subject at no distant date. 

In the course of the paper the deficiencies of the statistics 
issued by the Lunacy Commissioners have been described with 
considerable detail. It is therefore only necessary now to refer to 
one or two directions in which the deficiency is most fatal to the 
inquiry which has been the main subject of the paper. (1.) The 
ages of the insane under different kinds of treatment should be 
tabulated for a series of years. (2.) The ages at death of the 
insane persons under such different kinds of treatment should also 
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be given for a series of years. (3.) More precise information 
should be given concerning the previous history of all the new 
cases coming under observation during each year. (4.) Speaking 


generally, the tables in the Commissioners’ reports should be re- — 


modelled so as at any rate to include the improved series of tables — 
recently adopted by the Statistical Committee of the Metropolitan — 
Asylums Board. 

It is even still more essential to the definite solution of the 
problem under discussion, that provision should at once be made 
for obtaining trustworthy statistics concerning the annual admis- 
sions, discharges, and deaths occurring among the pauper insane 
retained in workhouses, and similar information relating to insane 
paupers in receipt of out-door relief. It is clear that no insuperable 
difficulty stands in the way of obtaining this information, and that 
the responsibility for its collection and utilisation rests between — 
the Local Government Board and the Lunacy Commissioners. 

Finally, let me express the hope, based in great measure upon 
the assistance derived in this paper from the census enumeration 
of the insane in 1871 and in 1881, that at the approaching census ~ 
no retrogressive step will be taken in the direction of omitting from 
the householder’s schedule the requisition for information concern- 
ing persons of unsound mind. Whatever may be the decision of 
the Government as to the desire existing in some quarters to — 
extend the field of inquiry at the next census, this Society will 
undoubtedly admit that it is far more important to ensure increas- 
ing accuracy in the collection, analysis, and tabulation of informa- 
tion under a comparatively limited number of headings, than to 
extend the inquiry at the risk of decreasing instead of increasing 
accuracy. At the same time, any reduction in the scope of inquiry 
to which householders have become accustomed at the last two 
censuses, such as the omission of information as to unsoundness of — 
mind, would be a retrogression seriously to be deplored, more 
especially at a time when the supposed increase of insanity is a 


subject which deservedly calls for further information and 
investigation. 


/ 
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BOPP EON DX. 


Taste H.—Jnsane Inmates of Asylums and Workhouses reported to the 
Lunacy Commissioners 1m 1881, Insane Persons not in Asylums or Work- 
houses enumerated in 1881, and Percentage of one to the other. 
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Taste I1—Total Pauper Insane reported by the Lunacy Commissioners 


én 1881, Insane Persons not in Workhouses or Asylums, enumerated in 
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BLE J.—Insane Paupers reported by the Lunacy Commissioners in the various Registra- 


tion Counties of England and Wales in 1871 and in 1889 per 1,000 of the Estimated 
Population, and Increase or Decrease per Cent. of the Rate in 1889 compared with the 


Rate in 1871. 
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Taste K.—Proportional Age Distribution of Persons enumerated as 
Lunatic or Insane (excluding Idiots and Imbeciles) at the Census in 
1881, in County and Borough Lunatic Asylums, im other Lunatic 
Asylums, and not in Public Institutions. 
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Where Enumerated. All Ages. | O—15. | 15—25. | 25—45. | 45—65. Bis 
In county and borough asylums | - 1,000 | 55 29 | 399 115 
,, other lunatic asylums _........ 1,000 I 62 AIO J AOIE 136 
jae WOT NOUBGS F asicsiuc ome teporereeee 1,000 6 64 334 | 3890 206 
Not in public institutions ........ 1,000 37 91 346 | 855 je 
ate of those enumerated ef 1,000 34 eae ‘auger L396 | se 
MENAELC OL TMBANIC 5.101: -openeseg | 








Taste L.—WMetropolitan Asylums for Adult Imbeciles at Leavesden, 
Caterham, and Darenth—Numbers Resident, Admissions, Discharges, 
and Deaths during the Eighteen Years 1871-88. 























Resident Remaining 
Years. on Admissions. | Discharges. Deaths. on 
Ist January. 3lst December. 
TPC 6 EOPA Banco se 1,344 2,599 269 466 3,208 
GAS Assented 3,208 839 188 451 3,408 
a Or gS 354.08 728 186 418 3,532 
HY (en Sem a B bas 801 206 415 3,652 
WO at icdnte 3,652 559 139 - 454 3,618 
SAGg otc ein 3,618 1,100 161 380 4,177 
ah fs Be Oe ot 4,177 337 48 365 4,071 
Lie ey ee 4,071 305 95 302 33979 
EO Pesheceee 3,979 435 70 323 4,021 
18806. 4. cent, 4,021 626 87 298 4,262 
TEL eakadopeasSeset 4,262 417 93 361 4,225 
POO. 4. eeias 4,226 773 89 317 4,592. 
SR ee ee 45592 577 72 360 4737 
WDE tenia. 4,737 481 110 336 4,772 
Ch eee 4,772 429 105 380, 4,716 
OE Gtk ads. 4,716 498 105 326 4,783 
ph eee 4,783 531 108 353 4,853 
WSS nacd.d 45853 609 96 386 4,919 
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Taste M.—WMetropolitan Asylums for Adult Imbeciles at Leavesden, 
Caterham, and Darenth, Numbers of Residents, Admissions, Discharges, 
and Deaths, in the Fifteen Years 1874-88, Estimated on the Hypothesis 
of the continuance of the High Mean Death-Rate in the Three Years 
1871-73. 
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Estimated Actual Estimated Estimated Remaining 
Years. Residents on ye i ori 
Ist January. Admissions. Discharges. Deaths. 21st December. 
1874. .... 34832 801 206 504 2,022 
LZ Dii ..: 3,623 559 138 504 35540 
BaO.... 3,540 1,100 158 528 3,954 
os 3,954 337 74 Bow, 3,680 
7S .... 3,680 305 86 499 354.00 
Pes s.- 3,400 435 60 A472 2302 
TEBSO) .... 3,303 626 a1 471 3,387 
RL, 35387 417 94 468 2,262 
fee... ana ee 773 69 475 3,491 
BOs... 3,491 577 54 494 ies 
aG4*.... %,520 481 82 489 3,430 
BS: 35430 429 iG 474 ceca) 
86 .... 83.00 498 74 463 3,271 
Bay W By 295 | 531 44 460 5208 
oer) * 3.268 609 65 4.66 35346 
oo .... 3,346 —— — — — 
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Note.—For the purpose of the above table, the actual admissions to these 


asylums have been adopted; the discharges have been estimated at the same 


proportion to the estimated residents which the actual discharges bore in each 


‘year to the actual residents, and the deaths have been estimated from the 


probability of dying in a year calculated from the mean rate of mortality in 


_the three years 1871-73. It has moreover been assumed that in each case the 


balance of admissions over discharges were in residence half s year, and so 


exposed to risk of death. 
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Discussion on Mr. HumMpHrReEYs’s PAPER. 


Dr. Hack TuxKe rejoiced to find that the conclusions at which 
Mr. Humphreys had arrived, were so much in accordance with 
what might be regarded as an encouraging and satisfactory mode 
of viewing the great question of the alleged increase of insanity 
in England and Wales. For some years he (Dr. Tuke) had held 
the view that statistics did not prove the increase of occurring 
insanity, although at one period he was afraid that they did tend 
that way. It must be admitted perhaps, on the other side, that 
there was a considerable amount of nervous disorder which did 
not come under the registration of actually insane persons, but 
which must be regarded as of serious import. He thought that — 
impressions apart from statistics, although exceedingly liable to 
mislead, taken in connection with the known causes of mental 
disorder now in operation, warranted one in being a little reserved 
in expressing an opinion whether these nervous disorders might 
not have increased. It was, however, a very satisfactory circum- 
stance that an exhaustive investigation like that which Mr. Noel 
Humphreys kad made, placed the Society in the position of being 
quite satisfied that statistics up to the present time do not authorise 
the statement that there has been any actual increase in mental 
disorder in England and Wales. Speaking of the class outside 
asylums and workhouses, which one must consider, he (Dr. Tuke) 
found while engaged in the inquiry he had recently made into the 
number of insane in his own county, Yorkshire, that there was a 
rather strong feeling among the medical superintendents that there 
were a number outside the asylums who might never come into 
them, suffering from a certain amount of mental degeneration. It 
was only fair that he should state this, though he still held that 
the statistical proof of an increase of occurring insanity was 
entirely wanting. With regard to Yorkshire, it had been stated. 
within the last few years that there had been an actual increase in 
occurring insanity, that the rates of mortality and recovery had 
not materially altered, and that the accumulation could not there- 
fore be accounted for on these grounds. But on working out 
these statistics, he found that taking Wakefield, which had been 
especially referred to as disproving the opinion that there was 
only an apparent increase of insanity, the mortality rate for the 
first decennial period after the opening of the asylum was 16°02 per 
cent., whereas between 1859 and 1868 it was only 14°5. In the 
following decade, 1869 to 1878, it was 10°7, and in the last decade 
11°5. So that with regard to the Wakefield asylum the evidence 
distinctly favoured all that Mr. Humphreys had said as to the 
lower rate of mortality. Turning to the question of recoveries in 
the same institution, he found the recoveries during the first 
decade atter the opening of the asylum were 45°10 per cent., 
whereas in 1859 to 1868 there were 40°s, and from 1879 to 1887 
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40°7 per cent.; the average being 42 per cent. since the opening to 
the present time. He thought therefore they were fully justified 
in stating that a large amount of the accumulation was due to the 
lower mortality rate—the prolongation of insane life—and the fact 
that the recovery rate had not increased, as it was hoped would be 
the case. With regard to the apparent increase of insanity by 
reason of the increased number of inmates of asylums (he was 
‘speaking of Yorkshire alone), he found that statistics did not in 
the least degree prove that there had been an increase of occurring 
insanity, but rather that there had been a transference from the 
workhouses and the residences of relatives and others to the 
asylums. Thus, of 100 pauper lunatics in Yorkshire in 1861, 
the number in asylums was only 59°4 per cent., while it is true 
it was as high as 72°16 per cent. in 1889. But in the former year 
40°6 per cent. were in workhouses and with their friends, &e., 
while in the latter year there were only 27°8 per cent., showing a 
great fall in the relative proportion. Mr. Humphreys had referred 
to the statement he (Dr. Tuke) made some time ago in regard to 
“first attacks.” He felt with Mr. Humphreys that the Society 
was still far from having all the data on which to come to any 
conclusion as to occurring insanity, because, even if the source of 
fallacy arising from transfers and re-admissions were eliminated, 
and they had simply the number of first attacks in England and 
Wales before them, the admissions into workhouses and those cases 
under out-door relief were entirely omitted. He might say in 
passing, in proof of the value of the return of “first attacks,” 
although far from correct, that the proportion between first attacks 
and not first attacks during the two decades in which they had 
been returned to the Lunacy Board, was very uniform. Taking 
these first attacks admitted into the asylums of England and 
Wales from 1878, he found that in that year they were 3°337 per 
10,000 living; in 1879, 3°345; in 1880, somewhat less, namely, 
3225; in 1881, slightly higher, 3:252; the same for 1882; in 
1883, a rise to 3°435, while in 1884 the ratio fell to that of 1878, 
and was still lower in 1885, being 3°101; in 1886 it had risen 
o'198, and 1887 to 3°332, a ratio lower by a small fraction than 1t 
was in 1878. ‘The number of first attacks was therefore no higher 
at the end of the decade. Taking the statistics which he prepared 
for Yorkshire alone, he found that in 1868 the ratio of first admis- 
sions of pauper lunatics into asylums was 2°60 per 10,000 of the 
population, and that it rose with some fluctuations to 3°14 in 1887, 
showing a rise of 0°54, or 1 lunatic in 20,000 of the population ; 
but this slight increase might fairly be attributed to the opening 
of several county asylums during the period embraced by the 
calculation. He attached, as would be gathered from his remarks, 
the greatest importance to what Mr. Humphreys had said in the 
concluding paragraph of his paper: “It is even still more essential 
to the definite solution of the problem under discussion, that pro- 
Vision should at once be made for obtaining trustworthy statistics 
concerning the annual admissions, discharges, and deaths occurring 
among the pauper insane retained in workhouses, and similar 
information relating to insane paupers in receipt of out-door 
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relief.” When collecting lunacy statistics, he went to the Local © 

Government Board and attempted to get these admissions, but was 

told that it was utterly impossible to supply them. The Lunacy 
- Commissioners said the same thing. It was to be hoped that 
| Mr. Humphreys’s paper would stimulate those bodies to secure 
these statistics, which were essential to the Society in arriving at 
definite conclusions on the question before them. 


‘Dr. G. H. Savage said if there was one thing more than 
| another that he did not know anything about in relation to 
| insanity, it was statistics. His position had thrown him into con- 
f nection with changing cases and modes of disease, comparatively 
\ few of which he could trace to an end. He felt in looking at the 
‘ Lunacy Commissioners’ returns, great satisfaction at finding what 
one felt to be true, namely, that there was no real or alarming 
ae increase of insanity. It seemed to be one of the bugbears of the 
} age the idea that insanity was running like wildfire through the 
i whole population. It was satisfactory to know from the facts 
brought before the Society by Mr. Humphreys and Dr. Hack Tuke, 
| that there was no very grave cause for the alarm. On the other 
‘ hand he felt the futility of collecting statistics, for it might be 
that though there was no great increase of insanity as insanity, 
H the form of mental disorder was changing for the worse. Insanity 
being, as Dr. Tuke had said, a relative term, there are a large 
i number of persons who are on the border land, who are or are not 
’ lunatics according to the convenience or affluence of their friends. 
: The statistics with regard to the persons found lunatics and recog- 
nised as such by the Commissioners’ report are of importance; but 
i it is of still greater importance to remember that the forms of 
H insanity differed greatly in their gravity. If, for instance, there 
were no increase in the number of the insane, but if the form of 
) insanity was getting worse, then there would be cause for very 
i much greater alarm than it the numbers were not increased and 
the form of insanity was worse. It was his opinion that the form 
of insanity was worse, but unfortunately he was not in a position 
to back it up with statistics. The addition of new statistical _ 
tables was endless, and each new one suggested others. The 
} Commissioners had enough to do in preparing the present tables, 
: and if more were required of them, that hard worked body would 
i be driven to strike. 





Mr. Freperick Henprixs (Vice-President), remarked that he 

! was especially interested in those figures in Mr. Humphreys’s 
i . paper that bore upon the question of the respective degree of 
4 insanity according to sex. The figures indicated about 11°2 per 
cent. more insanity amongst females than amongst males in the 

population at large. He had lately been looking into the most 

‘i recent lunacy statistics of France, and in the figures of the com- 
i paratively larger number of females than of males in asylums, they 
were in exact agreement with those of Mr. Humphreys, which did 
not, however, give the ratios borne by each sex in the asylums, to 
the female and male populations of the country respectively. 
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Subject as they were to correction on this account, they gave 
ground for estimating that it would be found that in round figures 
the comparative insanity was about 10 per cent. higher amongst 
the female, than amongst the male, population in both countries. 
This was somewhat remarkable, and appeared to point to the fact 


‘(which perhaps some of the medical gentlemen present on this 


occasion might confirm), that insanity should be classed as much 


‘more a congenital, than an accidental, disease. It appeared at first 


sight that the specific amount of lunacy was higher in England 
than in France, but so far as figures can guide us, the increase in 
the number of lunatics in France had gone on in recent periods of 
years at a more rapid rate than in England. It was difficult also 
to judge whether a common factor existed, as the definition of the 
degree of insanity which would involve confinement in an asylum, 
might be different in the two countries. Besides which, we ought 


to look in both instances to some statistics, either wanting or not 


included in the returns, of the relative numbers of admissions of 


Junatics into asylums, as after all the mere enumeration of the 


population of the asylums for the insane at any given date, would 
not give a measure of comparison of ‘exact increase or decrease, or 
of relative proportion of insanity, as it would be affected by the 
different ages at admission, and by any alterations in the mortality 
of the inmates of those asylums, which would of course leave a 
lesser or a greater number of survivors according to special 
circumstances. 


Mr. T. H. Extiorr asked Dr. Savage whether he was to be 
understood as saying that the present form of insanity was of a 
more vicious description now than formerly ? 


Dr. Savace said that was his impression. He felt it was a 
pity that he had at present no definite statistics to which he could 
appeal to prove that. It would certainly be a much more serious 
matter if it were true that the form of insanity was more fatal 
than if there were a slight increase. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestarr said there was one part of the subject to 
which discussion had not been invited, namely, the relation of 
insanity to different classes of the population. It was quite con- 
ceivable that insanity as regarded the whole mass of the population 
might not be increasing, whereas it might be increasing in a certain 
class. It was conceivable that town populations or certain classes 
in towns might be suffering deterioration, and might consequently 
be suffering more from insanity. He (Dr. Longstaff) presumed the 


statistics given by the Lunacy Commissioners were derived from 


the Poor Law authorities. It must be familiar to Mr. Humphreys 
that pauper lunatics were not necessarily residing in the parishes 
to which they were liable, as the practice of boarding out lunatics 
im other asylums was a very common one. Another difficulty arose 
with regard to the personal equation of the committees of manage- 
ment. It rested very largely with the committee of management of 
an asylum (and more or less with the medical officer) to discharge 
VOL. LIT, PART il. S 
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patients. Large numbers of patients had been discharged owing — 
to changes in the committees of management. It was always open 
to considerable doubt whether certain cases would be better treated 
in their own homes or not. For all statistical purposes these 
lunatics might be lost sight of in their own homes. It was not 
germane to the subject of the paper, but he had hoped that 
Mr. Martineau, the Chairman of the Lunatic Committee of the © 
London County Council, would have been present. Mr. Martineau 
would have told the meeting that whatever the cause, whether 
insanity were increasing more rapidly than the population or not, 
as a matter of fact the increase of lunatics chargeable to the 
county of London was something like 250 per annum, which 
meant a new asylum to contain 100 patients every four years. 
Taking into consideration the fact that there was a constantly 
rising standard of excellence in these asylums, and that every 
asylum would be more costly to erect and maintain than its 
predecessors, that was a very serious matter for the ratepayers. 


Mr. J. Perks Ricuarps (Superintendent of the Female Depart- 
ment of the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum) said the increase in the 
number of lunatics in the county of London was very easily 
accounted for by the fact that so many people had to be accommo- 
dated from all parts of England. People gravitated to London, 
became insane in London, and were classed as lunatics in London. 
In a very short time they were made chargeable to their respective 
counties and sent back. In reference to the statistics of Dr. Farr, 
derived from the Hanwell Asylum in 1839, there were absolutely 
no records in connection with that institution for the first few 
years, and he failed to see where Dr. Farr could have got his 
statistics from. With reference to “first attacks,” he might point 
out that most of the statistics which were quoted by the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy were sent up by the different medical officers of 
the county asylums. The facts so sent up could only be derived 
from the histories of friends who visited the lunatics, the facts 
supplied on the admission order being so meagre and so indifferently 
supplied by the relieving officer, that they were absolutely untrust- 
worthy. In the case of only 40 or 45 per cent. of the cases 
admitted into Hanwell Asylum, could any history or decided facts 
be obtained. The superintendents sent returns every year to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy of all the cases that were not transfers. 
They had also to report as to whether they were first attacks. He 
(Mr. Richards) made out these returns for the female department 
of the Hanwell Asylum, and in cases of which no history was given, 
he gave the patients the benefit of the doubt, and said they were 
“ first attacks.” Mr. Humphreys had said it was a pity the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy did not give the age at which the patients died, 
as these facts were supplied to them. He (Mr. Richards) did not 
think that was the case: the statutory form sent to the Commis- 
sioners on the death of a patient did not say a word about age. 


age Et, Havus Nerwineton thought that the point most interest- 
ing, from a social point of view, was the proportion which fresh 
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insanity, as shown by the yearly number of admissions, bore to the 
population. The figures concerning the admissions were, he owned, 
far from exact and conclusive, but he ventured to put forth'a few 
considerations, not exactly statistical, which arrived at the’ same 
-conclusion as that of Mr. Humphreys’s paper. Upon examiiiation 
of the tables issued by the Commissioners in Lunacy for several 
years past, he had been struck by the important fact that insanity 
in its march had laid down certain laws for itself, which it followed 
with very considerable constancy. This proposition he illustrated 
in various ways. He showed that the proportions in fresh cases of 
mania, melancholia, epilepsy, and general paralysis varied but a 
few points from year to year, even when arranged as to sex and 
social standing. So too the fresh cases were taken from various 
professions and callings in the same ratio year after year, ever 
when the ratio of the class differed considerably from the total 
ratio of occurring insanity (roughly 1 to 2,000 of the population). 
This was particularly the case with definite callings, e.g.,. car- 

penters, tailors, &c. Hatters, curiously enough, did not conform 
to rule. Then the proportions of assigned causes of insanity 
differed little—even sunstroke and accident bringing about nearly’ 
the same amount each year. Yet again, the presence of suicidal 
tendency in cases admitted was shown each year in about the same 
proportion. If then fresh certified insanity was so constant to 
itself, was it too much to infer that uncertified insanity was also 
constant, and bore a certain proportion each year to the former ? 
If this could be granted, then the former would be the guide to 
total proportionate occurrence of insanity, certified or uncertified. 
He showed that while 5°15 cases of occurring insanity to every 
10,000 of the population was the mean ratio for the last fifteen 
years, the proportion for the last year was 5°16, while the two or 
three preceding years were below the mean. Therefore he would 
say that what evidence there was went rather to prove that the 
amount of occurring insanity was almost stationary. 


The Presipunt proposed a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
paper, which was carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Nort A. Humpureys returned his best thanks to the 
President and the Fellows for the favourable way in which they 
had received his paper. In reply to Mr. Hendriks, he pointed out 
that the proportions given in his tables were calculated with due 
regard to the population of each of the two sexes, adding that the 
increased rate of existing insanity among females was undoubtedly 
due to the greater longevity of the female sex. It was true the 
rate of recorded insanity in England was higher than in France; 
but having regard to Dr. Lunier’s paper read before the Statistical 
Society of Paris in 1884, he had no doubt that the higher rate in 
England was more apparent than real, the English figures being 
very much more complete than the French, which were almost 
entirely confined to the inmates of asylums. Dr. Longstaff had 
pointed out a probable source of statistical error in the fact that 
lunatics belonging to one county were often farmed out in an 
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asylum not belonging to that county; but he (Mr. Humphreys) # 
assumed (and he had no doubt it was the case) that this source of 
error was well known to the Lunacy Commissioners, and that the 
necessary corrections were made in their figures. He could assure 
Mr. Richards that the facts used by Dr. Farr were based on ~ 
returns most laboriously collected and placed at his disposal by — 
Dr. Conolly, then Superintendent of Hanwell Asylum. He was 
quite ‘sure that if Mr. Richards would read Dr. Farr’s paper he © 
would come to the conclusion that it could only have been com- — 
piled after a most careful examination of facts, the records of 
which existed at that time, even if they no longer exist, in the 
archives of Hanwell Asylum. No doubt he (Mr. Humphreys) 
was in error with regard 10 the statement of ages at death of 
patients in asylums, and Mr. Richards was correct in saying that 
the returns made to the Commissioners did not include the age at 
death. That was so obviously a defect that, having been pointed 
out, ought to be rectified, because without the age at death it was — 
impossible to calculate a trustworthy death-rate. He hoped the 
discussion would result in the compilation of more complete 
statistics relating to the insane in workhouses and in receipt of 
out-door relief. 
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On Marrrace-Rates and Marriace-Aczs, with SpuctaL REFraREncn 


to the GrowrH of POPULATION. 


By Dr. Witiiam Oote, M.A., F.R.C.P., &o- 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 18th March, 1890. 
The President, Dr. T. GRanAM Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. | 


THERE are men who toil because work is a pleasure to them,.and 
there are others who toil because work is a duty; but the great 
majority of mankind are only stimulated to labour, that in amount 


or character is distasteful to them, by the hope that they may 


be able, in the first place, to maintain themselves, and secondly 
to marry and maintain a family in that degree of comfort which they 
have come to regard as necessary. If, therefore, the well-being of 
a State consists in the material well-being of the people, a country 
is then most flourishing when the largest proportion of its popula- 
tion is able to satisfy these two natural desires; and thus the 
fluctuations from year to year in the marriage-rate become a fair 
measure of the ebb and flow of material prosperity; the fluctua- 
tions, be it noted, from year to year, not the differences presented 
by the rate at longer intervals. For when such longer periods are 
taken, there is an interfering cause which may very possibly vitiate 
the comparison. You cannot, for instance, say that because the 
marriage-rate in England and Wales was 17°5 per 1,000 in 1865, 
and only 14°4 in 1885, the people were worse off at the latter 
than at the former date. For the standard of comfort may have 
changed, and indeed doubtlessly had changed, very considerably in 
the interval, and men, who in 1865 may have thought themselves 
justified in venturing on matrimony when they had a fair prospect 
of a certain amount of earnings, may at the latter date have come 
to consider such an income as utterly inadequate for the proper 
support of a family. But such changes in the general standard 
are only brought about gradually, and consequently the fluctuations 
in the rate from year to year are not liable to this cause of 
fallacious interpretation,, In this paper, therefore, the rate for any 
year will be compared with that of the year next preceding; and 
when the rate is said to have risen or fallen, it will be meant that 
it was higher or lower than the immediately preceding rate, and 
not that it was higher or lower than the preceding average. 
Having made these few preliminary remarks, let me now call 
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your attention to the figures in Col. 2 of Table A, or to the 
diagram which follows it (Diagram A), the table giving the mar- 
riage-rate, that is the proportion of persons married’ in the year 
to 1,000 population, for each year since 1820; while the diagram 
shows the same facts graphically for the years since 1839, inclu- 
sively, that is for all the years since civil registration began, and 
rates could be more accurately determined :— 











TABLE A. 
a 
M arriage- pres See i Beporte Marriage- aerace Brityeh Enpor ts 
Year. Price per Head Rate Price per Head 
Rate. | of Wheat. | of Population. * | of Wheat. | of Population. 
glad! £ os. d. $0 ad. FES, ae 
1820....)> 16°3 67 10 opm) b L6°2 74 8 22 Sires 
221 cer Wal OL7 56 1 Tails 16°7 69 2 AWi2 AO 
poet Ot 44 7 1 i409 16°5 56 4 A Cie 
2838...) 1623 bay 40) 21°72 46 16°0 ABN BON ag Ee 
PA... : 16°56 63 11 Tera gis 1930 43 9 Awl lore 
PD eae Fal 68 6 pA ta 
745 Wool ahs XE 58 8 igh ha a 51" ras 65.8 - I 
27... 16°2 58 6 Tet ueG om BRO sg H ; ; 
28... 16°5 60 5 T1140 16°I Bear 4 4 10 
PA 15°3 66 3 To LOMO 16°8 44 9 4 19 6 
: I 
1830....) 15°6 64 3 Th) cane ae a ; : = a 
mo dei 16'0 66 4 TP LORLO 19°5 49 11 6 rea? 
Soy Le Oe teal: 58 8 130. PO 16°5 64.5 Aga 
’33...:/ ~16°8 O2aLL Tt2) 3 16:2 63 9 5 17 
734... 16°8 46 2 Te Sr es 15°9 48 2 6 2 8 
SOO. LO°2 39 4 It Om ht 
P36... 11652 48 6 i Wa 
287 |e ae 55 10 COR Tie) 16°1 4611 | 6 7 8 
238 1| 1 bed UlepObany wince Bae 16°7 | OO 08.5) yeah ine 
392.1169 70" 6 | aes 07°49) OT al ee eee 
17°6 58 8 op Reh; 
1840...) 15°6 | 66 4] 118 9 17°O. *>|) BOS) saan sae 
*Al....| 154. | 640-4. | 1118 6 16°9 || 4b E616. te 
°42....1 14°79 57 3 115 - 16°5 462 tae 
ofS Se le or 50 1 1°18. 4 Loa 56 9 5.18) 6 
4A le TOOn. LOLS Ogle tae eG 15°2, | 46) Dal Selaene 
45...) 19°2 5010 | 2°93 3 14°4 |.43 10) 5 11 8 
FAG. J15 19° 54 8 Zanes 
FAG ee 1558 69 9 2 fees nat 14°9 44 4 Gta 16 
748...) « 15°9 50 6 Ne he) ce I5‘1 45 4 6-13-12 
eAD nh ALO? 44 3 AB i | es 45 1 6 16 10 
Ls'a, 41 7 614 8 
A850...) 17°72 40 3 Jaa BH MKS) 1 35 8 60 29 a3 
PO Lael 1 eco, 38 6 pA iE 14°4 32 10 ee oe 
O2ude A 40 9 BiG. Tr 14°1 Siar eis ig 
1Dais,| IELIG 52 3 3. timG 14°2 32 6 5 £0348 
"54....| -19°2 72 5 Pyare. 14°2 31 10 6 411 





1 The marriage-rate may be expressed in two ways, either by giving the pro- 
portion of marriages or of persons married to 1,000 living. The rate by the 
latter method is of course double the rate by the other; and is the rate used in 
the official reports for England and Wales, and in this paper. 
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The figures and the diagram show that the marriage-rate has 
fluctuated in a very irregular manner, the line of the curve 
presenting a number of successive waves, differing from each 


_ other very greatly, both in length and in altitude. To what 


causes have these fluctuations been due P 
Let us first briefly consider the effect of such great national 


catastrophes as war, pestilence, and famine. 


The effect of war, removing as it does a considerable number of 
men of marriageable ages from the country, and interfering largely, 
moreover, with the industries of those who are not actually engaged 
in the struggle, is, as might be anticipated, to bring down the 
marriage-rate ; but the extent of this reduction will of course vary 


according to the proportions which the war assumes, and according 


as the seat of war is abroad or in the country itself. Luckily, our 
own country has never been the actual seat of war since civil regis- 


tration began, nor have our wars abroad been waged on the gigantic 


scale of other nations in modern times. Moreover, our armies have 
been constituted mainly of men who even in times of peace are 
debarred by the rules of their service from matrimony. Conse- 
quently, the effects of our wars upon the marriage-rate have been 
comparatively insignificant, and to find good examples of such 
effects we must go to the records of other nations. These records 
show that war depresses the marriage-rate enormously, but that, as 
soon as the war is over, the rate not merely recovers its former level, 
but rises temporarily to a much higher point than it had reached 


- before, the rebound being almost, if not quite, invariably so great as 


fully to make up for the temporary depression. This recovery is to 
be explained by the fact that the population after a war will, owing 
to the cessation of marriages during its continuance, contain a 
larger proportion of unmarried persons of marriageable ages than 
usual, and also to the fact that numerous intended marriages will 
have been simply postponed, and not actually broken off, by the war. 
A few examples may be given. In 1864 Denmark was at war with 
Prussia, and its marriage-rate fell from 15°0 to 11°3, the lowest 
point it has ever yet reached, but in the next year, the war being 
over, rose to 17°8, and was higher than it has ever been again. In 
1866 Austria was at war with Prussia, and, while the Prussian 
rate fell from 18-2 to 15°6, the Austrian rate fell from 15°5 to 13°0, 
but on the cessation of hostilities, rose in 1867 to 19°3, a higher 
level than in any earlier year. In the great war of 1870-71, the 
Prussian rate fell from 17°9 in 1869 to 14°9 in 1870, and 15:9 
in 1871, but in the two years after peace was made rose to 
20°6 and 20:2, the two highest rates recorded in that country. 
Similar changes occurred simultaneously in France, the rate 
falling from 16°5 before the year to 12°1 and 14°4, and then, war 
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over, rising to 19°5 and 17°7, the two highest French rates as yet 2 
recorded. 

In our own country the effects of war upon the marriage-rate 
are happily, for reasons already given, not so conspicuous as im — 
these foreign instances. Still, even in our own records, the effects 
can be plainly seen. The Crimean war began in 1854, and ended — 
in 1856, and was followed in 1857 by the Indian Mutiny, which 
was finally suppressed in the beginning of 1859. Throughout this ~ 
period of five years the marriage-rate remained depressed, but not 
to any great extent, nor was the recovery that followed in 1859 and | 
1860 on anything like the scale of the foreign examples which I have 
given. The rate in the year when the war commenced was 17°2, and 
fell during its continuance and that of the mutiny, to 16°2, 16°7, 
16°5, and 16:0; and then, the troubles over, rose to 17°0 and 17°I. 

If the effects of war are but little reflected in our marriage- — 
rates, still less visible are those of pestilence or famine. Such 
epidemics as appear amongst us from time to time, though terrible 
enough to those immediately concerned, yet as a matter of fact 
involve but a small proportion of the population, and neither in. 
the cholera years, nor in the small-pox years is any falling off to be 
seen in the marriage-rate; and as to famine, we have had luckily — 
as yet no experience in this country. . i 

But though we are free from famine, we have considerable 
fluctuations from year to year in the abundance of food; and it is 
by these fluctuations in abundance, as measured by the changes in | 
the price of wheat, that economical writers have been in the habit 
of explaining the fluctuations in the marriages. As the bulk of 
the population consists of the artisan and labouring classes, it is of 
course on the number of their marriages that the rate practically 
depends, and it would seem highly probable a priori that the price 
of food should be the main element in the comparative well-being _ 
of these classes. ‘“ According to all experience,” says’ J. Stuart 
Mill, “a great increase invariably takes place in the number 
‘of marriages in seasons of cheap food and full employment ;” 
and similarly Mr. Fawcett writes in his “Manual of Political 
‘““ Economy,”* ‘There is no surer test of the prosperity of the 
‘labouring class than the low price of bread, and there are few 
“statistical facts better substantiated than that the marriages 
“among the labouring class increase with the fall in the price of 
“bread.” Unfortunately neither these writers, nor those other 
authorities in political economy who have made similar statements, 
give, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the actual figures on 
which their statements are based; so that it remains doubtful 
whether they have themselves personally examined into the facts, 


2 


2 “ Political Economy,” II, xi, sec. 2. 3 Sec. 3, 6, p. 78. 
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or whether they have merely adopted, without personal investigation, 
an article of general belief. But this can at any rate scarcely have 
been the case with that distinguished statistician, my official prede- 
- cessor, Dr. Farr. Writing in the eighth annual report of the registrar- 
_ general, Dr. Farr says: “‘ Years of plenty are years of prosperity for 
_“ the people, and the marriages increase, with few exceptions, when 
_“ provisions are cheap.” Of course, Dr. Farr, did not suppose that 
the sole cause which acted upon the marriage-rate was the abund- 
ance or the dearth of food. He fully recognised that there were 
other causes in operation, such as high or low wages, and the states 
of war or peace, and that these several causes admit of various 
combinations, that they sometimes neutralise each other, and that 
the marriage-rates express the combined result of them all. Still 
the words I have quoted, that ‘“‘the marriages increase with few 
“ exceptions when provisions are cheap,” show, I think, conclu- 
‘sively that at the time when he wrote them he regarded the price 
of food as the main determining cause, which only in exceptional 
cases was counteracted by other influences. Dr. Farr cannot possibly 
have based this opinion upon the experience of the seven years that 
had intervened between the first establishment of civil registration 
and the time when he wrote the eighth annual report; for not 
only were those few years quite insufficient as a basis, but as a 
matter of fact their evidence, so far as it went, was against his 
conclusion; for out of those seven years there were no less than 
five in which the marriage-rate rose and fell concomitantly with a 
rise or fall in the price of wheat, and only two in which the 
supposed inverse relation existed. 

- Neither can Dr. Farr have based his conclusion upon the 
evidence of the marriage-rates as calculated from the data collected 
by Mr. Rickman, for the years before civil registration began ; for, 
as may be seen in the figures in Table A, their evidence is also 
against him. Going back as far as 1820, there were many more 

years in which the marriage-rate varied directly with the price of 
wheat, than there were years in which the two varied inversely. 
But in this Society, at any rate, we may feel pretty sure that 
Dr. Farr was not writing without facts to support him, and seeing 
how distinctly he states his conclusion, and seeing, moreover, that 
this conclusion tallies with that expressed by such economical 
authorities as Mill and Fawcett, we are, | think, justified in 
Supposing that the data on which the opinion was based were 
‘derived from foreign sources, and in this supposition I am con- - 
firmed by finding that that indefatigable statistician, Signor Bodio, 
writing in 1876,‘ after stating that in certain foreign countries 


* “Del Movimento della Popolazione in Italia e in altri stati d’Huropa,” 1876, 
pp. 1386 and 137. 
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there was an inverse relation between marriage-rates and the price 


of food, goes on to say that he had been unable to detect any similar 
condition of things in the English records. 


Most assuredly no such relation exists. Indeed the relation — 
between the two is the very opposite. The marriage-rate varies : 
not inversely but directly with the price of wheat. In recent 
years, that is to say in the last twenty years or thereabouts, this — 
direct relation has been almost invariable, and though, in the years 


before that the direct relation was not so constant, yet even then 


there were many more years in which the rate and the price d 


rose and fell together, than there were years in which the two 
moved in different directions. On this direct relation, however, 
I will not now insist; I shall have to return to it again. For 
the present it will be enough to say that while in some foreign 






i =u 


countries, and very possibly in our own country in far removed ~ 


times, marriages increase when food is cheap, and decrease when 


it is dear, no such phenomenon is presented in our records, at 
any rate so far back as the figures go in Table A, that is as fara 
back as 1820. How is this difference between different countries 
to be explained ? It appears to me to be only explicable on the 


supposition that there is or has been a wide difference in the 
general standard of comfort of the labouring classes in the different 


countries. When the standard of living is extremely low among ~ 
the working classes, the question of marrying or not marrying is — 


decided simply by the possibility of getting sufficient food, and 
consequently the price of food is then the main factor in deter- 
mining the marriage-rate; but, when the standard of living has 
been considerably raised, mere sufficiency of food is no longer held 
to be an adequate justification of marriage, and consequently the 
price of wheat ceases to be the one determining factor, and becomes 


quite ‘subordinate to the amount of wages. This however only _ 


explains why marriages do not increase in this country when food 
is cheap; it does not explain why they increase when food, or 
rather when wheat, is dear. But to this I shall revert presently. 
If then the changes in the cost of food will not explain the 
fluctuations in the marriage-rate, what better explanation can we 
find? Or what is the best standard we can obtain by which to 
gauge those fluctuations in the well-being of the working classes 
which influence them in the matter of marriage? Of late years 
it has been customary in the annual reports of the registrar- 
general, to put side by side with the successive marriage-rates 


not only the price of wheat, but several additional series of — 
ficures representing the changes in sundry accepted measures of 


national prosperity, such as the value of imports and of exports, 
and the amount of money cleared at the bankers’ clearing house. 
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To these might be added other tests, such as the amount of 
pauperism, and the prices of other commodities than wheat; but 
the series in which the changes have been found to synchronise most 

- closely with the changes in the marriage-rate is that which gives 
the value of British exports per head of the population; and I 

_ would therefore again call your attention to Table A; there you 

will find these values given side by side with the marriage-rate, for 
each year since 1820; or perhaps, as it is difficult to compare 
rapidly two series of figures, it will be better to refer to Diagram 
A, in which the changes in the marriage-rate and in the export 
values since 1838, when civil registration began, and the rates 
became more trustworthy, are graphically represented ; the curve 
for the marriage-rate being the upper line, while the lower line is 
the curve of export values. 

At first sight the two curves seem utterly unlike each other, 
especially in their earlier portions; the lower line showing, with 
many comparatively small irregularities, a continuous rise up to 
1873, while the upper line shows no such general ascent, but a 
series of irregular waves. But, on further examination, it will be 
seen that under this striking dissimilarity there are hidden many 
notable points of agreement. ‘The waves in the one line coincide 
invariably with waves in the other, the highest and lowest point in 
each wave coming moreover almost always in precisely the same 
years in the two. The years 1846, 1853, 1856, 1861, 1867, 1873, 
and 1883, each form an apex of a wave, or wavelet, in each line; 
while 1843, 1848.49, 1856, 1858, 1863, 1869, 1879, and 1887, are 
in each curve years when a wave is at its lowest. In short, the 
fluctuations in the two curves coincide almost exactly in position, 
though they differ very widely in their relative sizes. This is most 
clearly seen if we altogether ignore the size of the fluctuations and 
restrict our attention to their directions, as is done in Diagram B, 
where the line simply shows the direction, up or down, in which 
the marriage-rate and the value of British exports per head of 
‘population have moved from year to year. The two curves are 
almost identical. The diagram shows the changes from 1839 to 
1888, fifty years altogether. In all these years there are only five, 
hamely, 1847, 1848, 1857, 1869, and 1873, in which the marriage- 
rate moved in a different direction from the export values; there 
are three years in which the rate remained unchanged, while the 
exports rose or fell; while in all the remaining years the two rose 
or fell together. 

Even some of the five exceptions are simply due to the fact that 
occasionally the rise in the marriage-rate does not exactly syn- 
chronise with the rise in exports, but follows at a short interval, 
So that the rate goes up in the year after the rise of exports, not in 
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the year of the rise itself. This is seen by looking at the years — 
1869 and 1873 in the diagram. 
The marriage-rate then goes up and down synchronously with 
the value of exports. This can clearly only be because the changes 
in these values are an indirect indication of corresponding changes 
in the employment and the wages of the labouring classes; and it 
would be desirable to obtain, if possible, some more direct measure 
of these latter changes. Hunting abont for such a measure, I 
lighted, in the labour statistics of the Board of Trade, upon the 
annual returns made by certain trade unions, in which were given 
for a series of years the number of members on the books at the 
end of each year, and also the average monthly number of such 
members who were in receipt of benefit as being out of employ :— 


» 
































TABLE B. 
a 
1 2 3 4 spoge 
Members Average Proportion a 
Tact, of the Unions eee BI i Unemployed pics 
at Unemployed per ; ‘s 
end of Year. Benefit. 1,000 Members. England and Wales. 
ae] Sy eee” GRe7 2b 4,282 “ie, 16°5 
ML OTM se 55,656 4,963 89 16-1 
$69 “Oxieok 55,398 4,504 82 159 
TO eeesseces 575494 Oy 46 1671 
PL Rises 61,514 1,132 18 16°7 
Rl Bebe aeons 67,291 718 II 17'4 
Be A NE a 84,365 1,144 14 17°6 
oT tite stn de 88,366 | 1,658 19 17:0 
LT GRAS 92,467 2,638 29 16°7 
7 AONE EA 95,787 4,113 43 16:5 
si Soe ee 993446 5,157 ee: 15°7 
a7 ence 98,582 7,257 14. 15:2 
a! Berea 953596 13,957 146 14:4 
TE BSU erevrs tte 96,919 6,592 68 14°9 
BURA Ee 102,175 3,925 38 151 
3 SV Ae ae 112,482 2,322 20 15°5 
oh ee a 11g,640 2,894 24 15°4 
SEY atinuorece 122,941 10,475 | 85 15°0 
£B5 youre 124,642 12,765 102 14-4 
penn that he 122,444 13,851 113 141 
ce’ femme ie 120,748 10,518 87 142 
8S shoe 124,238 6,595 oe 14°2° 





Combining the figures in the reports of these several unions into 
au aggregate, I obtained the results which are given in Col. 4 
of Table B. In that column you have the proportion of unem- 
ployed per 1,000 members for each year from 1867, and side by 
side in the next column you have the marriage-rate for England 
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and Wales. If you compare the two series of figures, you will see 
that there is a very close correspondence between their respective 
fluctuations. When the proportion of unemployed increases, the 
-marriage-rate declines ; when the proportion falls off, the marriage- 
rate goes up. In the whole series of years in the table there are 
only two in which the contrary is the case.. In one of these the 
marriage-rate remained stationary, though the unemployed fell 
off in numbers; leaving in all the remaining nineteen years only 
one oceasion in which the marriage-rate and the proportion of men 
out of work moved in opposite directions. Again, the five years 
in which the marriage-rate was lowest were 1879, 1885, 1886, 
1887, and 1888, and in four of these years the proportion of men 
out of employ was highest. So also the five years in which the 
marriage-rate was highest were 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
and these were also the five years in which the proportion of 
unemployed was lowest. 

The unions for which I was able to get the requisite data were 
very few in number, and represent a very limited range of indus- 
tries; none of the great textile, nor the mining industries, nor the 
agricultural, nor the shopkeeping population being included, and 
the total number of members in the unions in no one year reached 
an aggregate of 125,000; and yet the fluctuations in the amount 
of employment in these few trades, and in this limited number 
of men, are found to be actually a very close index of the fluctua- 
tions in the marriage-rate of the whole country. This seems to me 
a most striking phenomenon, indicating as it does an amount of 
sympathy between all the various industries, for which I confess the 
familiar statement, that no one part of the social body can suffer 
without the rest also being affected, had not prepared me. But 
we may even go farther, and find still more striking evidence of 
this solidarity of industries, by taking a still smaller sample than 
is given by this limited number of trade unions, with their 125,000 
members, and confining ourselves to a single, and that a very 
small union. Among the trade unions which form the little aggre- 
gate I have dealt with is the “‘ Glass Bottle Makers of Yorkshire 
“ United Trade Protection Society.” In no one year has the num- 
ber of members of this little society been as many as 1,600 ; and yet 
I find that the fluctuations in the employment of this minute body 
of men correspond closely in their directions with the fluctuations 
in the marriage-rate of the entire country ; so that the oscillations 
in the prosperity of this small trade become a faithful index of the 
prosperity of the country at large. How close the correspondence 
is may be judged from the fact that in the course of eighteen years, 
from 1870 onwards, only three times did the change in the 
marriage-rate of England and Wales fail to tally in its direction 
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with the change in the amount of employment in this small local — 
industry. 

The conclusions then at which we arrive, so far as we have yet 
gone, are these: that the fluctuations in the marriage-rate follow — 
the fluctuations in the amount of industrial employment; and _ 
secondly, that the various industries are so solidly bound together, 
that the changes in even a single and a small one afford a very 
close index of the changes in the whole of them. 

Let us now go back for a moment to the price of wheat and its 
relation to the marriage-rate. I have shown that the ordinary 
statement that men marry when wheat is cheap is not true, at 
any rate for this country, and I said that as a matter of fact in 
recent years the very opposite has been the case, and that 
marriages have been most numerous when wheat has been dear, 
or rather that the marriage-rate has gone up when the price of 
wheat has increased. That men should be more inclined to burden 
themselves with a family at a time when the necessaries of life 
are dear, and less ready to do so when food is cheap, seems so 
paradoxical a statement, that it is necessary before seeking for its 
explanation to show that it is an actual fact. Let me then again 
call your attention to Table A, where are given the marriage-rates 
and the price of wheat for a series of years, and let us confine 
ourselves to the years beginning with 1871. Since that date the 
average annual price of wheat has gone down on ten occasions 
below the price of the next preceding year, namely in 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1879, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, and 1888, and in no less 
than eight of these ten years the marriage-rate has followed suit; 
while in one (1888) of the remaining two years it remained 
stationary, thus leaving only a single occasion (1883) when wheat 
fell and marriages increased, and it will be noted that in that 
exceptional year the fall in wheat was excessively small, only 4d.— 
per quarter. On the other hand there are eight years, 1871, 1872, 
1873, 1876, 1877, 1880, 1881, and 1887, in which the price of 
wheat rose above that of the preceding year, and in six of these 


eight years the marriage-rate also rose, 1878 and 1879 being the 
only exceptions. 


Such a coincidence as this cannot possibly be only casual, and 
the apparent paradox of increased marriages with dearer food, and 
diminished marriages with cheaper food, requires explanation. 

The explanation which I would offer is this. Men marry, as 
we have seen, in greater numbers when trade is brisk, and when 
the value of exports increases; but when the exports increase, so 
also do freights, and this rise in freights causes a corresponding 
rise in wheat, the largest part of our wheat being imported from 
abroad. The fact that the proportion of our wheat supply that is 


i 
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derived from abroad has been increasing, explains why it is that 
the direct relation between the marriage-rate and the price of 
wheat has been much more distinctly marked in recent years, say 


since about 1870, than it was in earlier periods. 


In conclusion then the marriage-rate rises and falls with the 
amount of industrial employment, which in its turn is determined 


by the briskness of trade, as measured by the values of exports, 


which also rise and fall concomitantly, and produce by their effect 


_ upon freights a simultaneous rise or fall in the price of wheat. 


We have now to consider how it comes about that, while the 
fluctuations in commercial and industrial activity, as measured by 
the export values, produce corresponding fluctuations in the 
matrriage-rate, the correspondence is, as we have seen, only in the 
directions and not in the proportional magnitudes of the waves 
these magnitudes differing indeed so enormously in the two cases, 
that the curves representing respectively the values and the rates 
come to have the utterly different contours shown in Diagram A. 

In the first place it is manifest that a cause which only affects 
the prosperity of a part of the population, or affects the prosperity 
of one part to a greater extent than it affects the prosperity of the 
remainder, cannot possibly bring about waves in the mavrriage-rate 
of the whole body that will be proportionate in size to its own 
fluctuations; and the cause we have been considering, namely 
industrial and commercial activity, clearly affects the manufacturing 
much more than the agricultural classes. A change which 
doubled, let us say, or halved in any year the marriage-rate of the 
industrial classes, while it left untouched that of the agricultural 
classes, would clearly not double nor halve the marriage-rate of the 
whole population; and the degree in which it failed to do so would 
of course depend upon the proportions in which the industrial and 
the agricultural elements were represented in the aggregate 
population. The smaller the proportion of the agricultural 
element, the less interference would it cause, and the closer 
should be the correspondence between the fluctuations of the 
marriage-rate of the whole population and the fluctuations in the 
export values as measures of industrial prosperity. Now the pro- 
portion of the agricultural to the industrial element in this country 
has for many years been getting smaller and smaller, the rural 
population having remained stationary, or even slightly declined, 
while the urban or industrial population has enormously increased. 


Consequently we ought to find that the fluctuations in the marriage- 


rate have been getting nearer and nearer into accord with the 
fluctuations in the export values; and if you look at the curves in 
Diagram A, you will see that this has in fact been the case. The 
curves up to somewhere about 1868 are as different in their 
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general contour as can be, while in the years since then they have ; 
become recognisably similar in aspect. This increasing similarity 
is explained by the increasing preponderance of the industrial over — 
the agricultural population. 

It seems however scarcely probable that the great divergence — 
of the marriage curve from the export curve can thus be adequately ~ 
explained; and the divergence would seem to require for its— 
explanation the existence of some constantly increasing influence — 
which has tended to cause depression; and I think I shall be 
able to show, at any rate in an approximate manner, to what 
extent this unknown influence has acted in a downward direction 
for a series of years. . 

In 1888 the value of british exports per head of population 
was, as shown in Table A, 6/. 4s. 11d.; and going back it will be 
seen that the value was practically the same in 1866, the difference 
being only a few pence. Clearly then if the marriage-rate were 
determined simply by the export values, the rates should have been 
practically identical in these two years. But nothing of the kind 
was the case. The rate in 1866 was 17°5 per 1,000, while in 1888 
it was only 14°2, a fall of 3°3. This fall then of 3°3 in the twenty- 
two years from 1866 to 1888, must have been due to something 
else than changes in export values, which remained unaltered. We 
have thus procured some kind of measure of the effect upon the 
marriage-rate of the supposed depressing influence which inter- 
feres with the action of the export values. It has reduced the rate 
by 3°3 in twenty-two years, and we may assume that consequently 
it would have caused a reduction of 4°65 in thirty-one years, that 
is in the interval going backwards between 1888 and 1857, which 
latter year I take as my starting point, as being the first year 
after the disturbance in rates caused ‘by the Crimean war. 

Let us assume that the unknown influence which caused this | 
depression of 4°65 was something which acted from beginning to 
end of the period with regularly increasing effect, so that the 
depression due to it in the first annual interval was one thirty-first 
part of the 4°65, in the second year was two thirty-first parts, in 
the third three, and so on until in the final or thirty-first year 
it caused the total fall of 4°65. This being assumed, we can of 
course correct the recorded marriage-rates for each of the thirty-one 
years, by restoring to it the amount by which it has been hypothe- 
tically depressed by the unknown influence, and when this is done, 
and the curve thus corrected has been eraphically drawn out, that 
curve will of course hypothetically represent the fluctuation in the 
rates caused simply by the changes in the export values, and if the 
hypothesis be true, the new curve should correspond much more 
closely than did the old and uncorrected curve, both in the 
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direction and the proportionate size of its waves, with the curve of 
export values; and I need hardly add that, if that correspondence 
be found to exist, it will be very strong evidence indeed that the 
-hypothesis of some constantly increasing depressing influence is 
true. 

Let me then ask you to look at Diagram C, where the new curve, 
the curve that is of the rates corrected in the way described, is set 
side by side with the curve cf export values, and I think you will 

agree with me that the required correspondence between the two 
does really exist. The two curves tally in the most remarkable 
degree with each other, in a degree which is certainly quite as 
close as could possibly be expected in so complex a matter as this; 
and this close correspondence is, as I have already stated, irre- 
sistible evidence that the hypothesis by which the correction was 
made was a true one. 

It appears then that for many years past there has been some 
cause in operation, which, in spite of the increasing wealth of the 
country, in spite of the increased value and the still more increased 
bulk of our exports, in spite of higher wages and cheaper com- 
modities, has tended to make men more and more unwilling to 
venture upon marriage, and.it would be highly interesting tu know 
what this influence may have been. Possibly, and probably, it has 
been no one single cause, but an aggregate of causes that has had 
this depressing effect. I can but suggest two which have almost 
certainly contributed to the result, though I am far from asserting 
that it is to them that the whole has been due. 

Firstly, there is the continued and the increasing depression in 
agriculture, which has rendered marriage less and less possible 
among those who depend for their livelihood upon the land; and 
secondly, there is—and to this I am disposed to attribute the main 
Share in the matter—the ever-increasing standard of comfort 
among all classes, which makes men and women unwilling to 
burden themselves with a family until they are assured of a much 
higher income than they would in former days have held to be 
sufficient. That the standard of living has vastly increased among 
the working classes, who form the great bulk of the population, no 
one, I think, will doubt who had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Giffen’s papers read in this room; and that such a raising of 
the standard would lead to a retardation or abandonment of 
marriages, is self-evident. So that we have in this, and in the 
equally indisputable agricultural depression, two verce cause which 
must have produced part, and possibly may have produced the 
whole, of the depression for which we have been seeking an. 
explanation. ; 

Having now considered the causes of the fluctuations in the 
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marriage-rate in the whole kingdom, let us see what are the 


variations it presents in different parts of that kingdom. 


The rates vary very greatly in the different registration counties, 


and the differences between one county and another in this respect 
present a very considerable degree of constancy from year to year. 


Thus, in Lancashire, Nottinghamshire, Northumberland, and in~ 


London the rate is invariably high, while in the extra metro- 





politan parts of Surrey, Middlesex, and Kent, as also in Hssex, — 


Hertfordshire, and Herefordshire, it is almost as invariably low. 
Much of these apparent differences is merely due to the very 
great differences between counties in regard to the proportion of 


the unmarried men of marriageable ages in their respective popula- — 


tions; thus in some counties there is 1 such marriageable man— 
bachelor or widower—for every 13 of the population, while in other 


counties there is but 1 in every 20. In order to make due correc- ~ 


tion for this diversity, it is necessary to calculate the marriage-rate 


not by the proportion of marriages to the total population, but by 


their proportion to the unmarried men of marriageable ages, 


which we may take as from 20 to 45; for though some few men — 


marry before 20, and others after 45, we may neglect these as too 


few to be of material importance. But even when the rates are — 


thus calculated, there are still vast differences left between the 


counties, as may be seen in Table C, where the average rates thus 


caiculated are given for each county for the ten years 1876-85. 
The counties are arranged in that table in order of their rates, 
and it will be seen that while in Bedfordshire, which stands at the 
top of the list, no less than 154 per’'1,000 of the marriageable men 
marry each year, in Herefordshire, which stands at the other end, 
the proportion is only 80, while the remaining counties range 
between these extremes in an apparently inexplicable manner, 


their manufacturing or their agricultural condition giving, so far. 


as can be detected, no clue whatsoever to their relative positions 
in the list. 
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TABLE C, 
1 2 3 4 5 
Average Annual Proportion Under 21, 
Marriages per per per 1,000 Married. 
Pee tration County. 1,000 Unmarried 1,000 of Women, 
Cele y en, 15—25 Years of Age, 
: 20—4t f ndustri¢ . 
Es 37885. oe ie od esi, | Men. | Women, 
BUTSEGLOPUSHITC © .............00000. 154 4OI 147 226 
Gloucestershire ................ 145 465 85 1go 
Nottinghamshire ................ 142 554 124 290 
MIDERCT@MITC ...........20.c000. 140 628 126 252 
oan e ce seoncsavcccarvadesee 134 420 97 226 
ES I Re 131 382 87 218 
DPWICKSDITC ...,....0:..000.+0-+ 127 595 82 228 
Somersetshire ................... 127 469 80 167 
Huntingdonshire ................ 126 370 92 216 
UMMA BIL 6oc2 50. cacsnraceyeteue- 125 416 65 144 
Enos. 5-conebceseeoons cases 124 534 58 183 
Meee RIdiny -..............05..6 123 600 96 262 
PreiOTOshire..............0....c080 123 437 112 289 
ATECAS MITE  .ccccteccescceseeoares- 122 671 38 226 
Buckinghamshire........ ....... 121 475 108 228 
Northamptonshire ............. 120 [xo] 114 240 
Worcestershire............ s+ 119 474 79 201 
A Vib: 2.86 74 260 
a 111 391 74 175 
Se ee 110 370 609 164 
CLT ee 110 475 97 276 
MUIPCDETB DIC ..........2csecccse0ees 108 266 59 214 
MOPABMITO......0250c0c.0.cc00s00s 108 368 72 178 
Eee ee 108 308 64 180 
ee 107 504 76 Ig4 
WT sono. oes secesccsessssvenes 107 308 ris Bot 
~ Northumberland ................ 107 308 49 220 
PUOEGCESMITO «,...5..5+-.40.0.0000008 106 429 65 170 
Cambridgeshire ................ 105 320 88 214 
Monmouthshire ................ 104 308 73 241 
SS en 103 Beg 46 19 
Hertfordshire .................... 102 468 43 185 
a ea 101 yee 75 226 
“Kent (extra met.) ............ 100 280 59 218 
EP EBIITE 1... cos... .:s.cseseseees 98 366 59 167 
North and South Wales.... oF 309 55 163 
Perth Riding .................. 93 231 63 258 
Rutlandshire 0... 92 261 38 160 
Westmorland .......icce £5290) 349 52 15y 
Cumberland. ........................ 89 364 bk 197 
Middlesex (extra met.) .... 89 302 50 166 
ON 84, 286 42 144 
Surrey (extra met.) ............ 84, 291 43 155 
PPOPOLOPOSNITS ............4..000 ' 80 289 43 142 


SSS SS SSCS 


This fact has long puzzled me, but I think I have at last hit 
upon at any rate a partial explanation of the difficulty. Seeing 
the curious position held by Bedfordshire at the top of the 
counties, I was led to consider what were the special peculiari- 
ties of the population of this rural county, and the most notable 
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feature in it appeared to be the great extent to which young 
women were occupied in the straw plaiting and the lace 
industries; and it appeared not impossible that the high marriage- 
rate might be connected with this fact, as men might not un- 
naturally be more ready to marry girls or young women who 
were themselves earning money. In order to test this hypothetical 
explanation, I calculated, by means of the records of the census for 
1881, the proportions of young women between 15 and 25 years of 
age that were returned in the several counties as engaged in some 
industrial occupation, domestic servants being excluded from this 
calculation as almost necessarily in a celibate condition. The 
results are given in Col. 3 of Table C, and confirm generally the 
supposition from which I had started. For there is manifestly a 
very remarkable degree of correspondence between the marriage- 
rate as given in Col. 2, and the proportion of young women 
earning money in industrial occupations as given in the next 
column. The correspondence is by no means perfect; that is 
more than could possibly be expected; for no one can suppose that 
the only factor in determining the number of marriages is the 
power of the woman to contribute by her earnings to the house- 
hold expenses. There are of course other factors, such as the 
amount of male employment and wages, and probably other local 
circumstances and customs are operative; but it is, I think, 
impossible to doubt on examining the figures that one very power- 
ful factor in determining the marriage-rate is the degree in which 
women find industrial occupations. Almost all the counties in 
which the marriage-rate is high, are counties in which the pro- 
portion is also high of women engaged in industrial occupations, 
and therefore presumably in receipt of independent earnings; 
while all the counties at the other end of the list, all those counties 
that is in which the marriage-rate is very low, are also counties 
in which but a very small proportion of the women are industrially 
occupied. Thus of the seventeen counties that come first in the 
lists, that is to say, the seventeen counties in which the marriage- 
rates are highest, there is only one, viz., Suffolk, in which the 
proportion of young women engaged in some other industry than 
domestic service is under 416 in the 1,000; while of the sixteen 
counties at the other end of the list, of the sixteen counties that is 
in which the marriage-rates are lowest, there is only one, viz, 
Hertfordshire, in which the proportion of young women with 
independent occupations is as high as this. Doubtlessly there are 
many exceptions to this general statement, such as Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which stand much higher in the list, and Lancashire and 
Cheshire, which stand much lower than would have been expected. 
Still the general drift of the figures is, I think, unmistakeable, and 
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lead to the conclusion that marriage is, on the whole, most common 
where there is the largest amount of employment for women. 

From time to time one comes across laments on the unhappy 
‘condition of women, who are represented as driven to matrimony 
because they are unable by any other means to support themselves. 
This doubtlessly may sometimes be the case, especially in the 
classes where women are not taught any remunerative art; but 
among the working classes the very opposite is the case, and those 
women .who are industrially occupied, and therefore, on the whole, 
best able to maintain themselves, are those who are most likely to 
marry. 

Marriages then are on the whole more numerous in those 
counties where women are earning independent wages; and the 
question naturally suggests itself whether women also marry at 
earlier ages in these counties. The only means we have of 
judging as to this is by considering the proportion of brides who 
are under age at the time of marriage in the several counties; and 
judging by this standard, it would seem that to some extent 
women who are earning independent wages do marry at an 
earlier age, but not to so great an extent as might have been 
anticipated. Im most of the counties where the proportion of 
occupied young women is high, the proportion of under-age brides 
is also more or less above the average, and in most of the counties 
where the proportion of occupied women is low, the under-age 
‘brides are also comparatively few. But there are many exceptions, 
and especially notable in the case of Durham, where the propor- 
tion of occupied young women is very low, and yet the under-age 
brides are far more numerous than elsewhere (Table C, Cols. 3 
and 5). The age of the brides seems to be much more determined 
by the earnings of the husband than by her own. It is in the 
mining or great industrial centres, in Durham, for instance, in 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, the West Riding, and Nottinghamshire, 
im the counties that is where men are on the whole in receipt of 
high wages, that women marry youngest; and as the man when 
in receipt of comparatively high wages marries a very young wife, 
so would it appear that when women are in receipt of independent 
earnings they are inclined to wed with youthful husbands; for it 
is in the counties where the proportion of such women is high, that 
the proportion of under-age husbands is on the whole the highest. 
Thus in Bedfordshire, with the highest proportion of industrially 
occupied young women, the proportion of under-age husbands is 
also highest; while Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire, which 
come third and fourth in the list in Table C, are also the two 
counties in which after Bedfordshire these under-age husbands are 
most numerous. 
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And now, before leaving the subject of marriage-rates, a few 
words as to the relation between this rate and the growth of the 
population. . 

The population of England and Wales is, as we all know, grow- 
ing in a most formidable manner; and though persons may differ | 
in their estimates of the time when that growth will have reached 
its permissible limits, no one can doubt that, if the present rate of 
increase be maintained, the date of that event cannot possibly be — 
very remote. The birth-rate, it is true, has of late years fallen 
greatly, but so also has the death-rate, and almost in equal amount; 
so that the balance between the two, or natural increment of the 
population, has practically scarcely changed. Hitherto some of 
the excess of births over deaths has been met by emigration, or 
rather by excess of emigration over immigration; but, without 
insisting on the fact that this remedy has never yet been on such a — 
scale as to free the country of more than one-twentieth part of its” 
redundant growth, or on the further fact that the remedy is one 
which is perpetually carrying off the more vigorous and enter- 
prising of our working men, to the necessary deterioration of the 
residue left at home—without, I say, insisting on these facts—it — 
is plain that the facilities for successful emigration are yearly 
diminishing, and that the time must inevitably come—sooner or 
later—when this means of reducing our population will altogether — 
fail us. When that time shall have arrived, and the limits of the ~ 
means of subsistence shall have been reached, in some way or other 
the birth-rate and death-rate will have to be equalised, so that the 
population, having reached its permissible magnitude, may remain 
stationary. This equalisation can clearly only be effected either 
by increase of mortality or by diminution of the birth-rate; and — 
as no one will advocate the former, the problem of problems, which 
even now is vexing the souls of those who can look beyond the 
immediate future, is how the birth-rate is to be reduced. The only 
aspect of this question with which I am at present concerned is 
the extent to which it would be necessary to reduce the marriage- 
rate if the equalisation of births and deaths were left simply to 
that agency. The calculation is of course easy. The death-rate in 
1888 had fallen to 17°8 per 1,000, and, as we trust that sanitary 
supervision will at any rate ensure for us the continuance of such 
a degree of healthiness as has been already attained, the birth-rate 
must, if equalisation is to be effected, be reduced to the same figure. 
Now the illegitimate birth-rate in 1888 was 1°4 per 1,000, being at 
its minimum, and we can hardly expect that when marriages are 
reduced there will be any decline in this figure; so that the 
legitimate birth-rate must not amount to more than 16*4 per 1,000. 
‘To what marriage-rate would a birth-rate of 16°4 correspond 


¢ 
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The average number of children born toa marriage in this country 
is about 4:2; and so long as the,ages at which women marry do 
not materially change, this may be taken as a constant measure of 
‘fertility. Indeed so long ago as 1665 it was estimated by Captain 
Graunt in his often cited treatise,’ ‘“‘that every wedding, one with 
“ another, produces four children.” With 4:2 children to a mar- 
riage, the marriages which would give a legitimate birth-rate 
of 16°4 would be 3°9 per 1,000, which, as there are two parties to 
a marriage, gives a marriage-rate, in our English mode of stating 
it, of 7°8 per 1,000. 

_ This then is the marriage-rate necessary to produce a stationary 
population, supposing the present mortality not to increase, nor 
other changes, such for example as advance in the ages at which 
marriage is contracted, to occur. . Now the lowest point to which 
the marriage-rate has ever yet fallen has been 14°1, so that, if the 
growth of the population is to be stopped by mere reduction of 
marriages, the rate must fall 45 per cent. below the lowest point 
which it has ever yet touched, or, roughly speaking, nearly one-halt 
of the persons who now marry must remain permanently celibate. 

I confess that, seeing what human nature is, and how much 
more operative is the prospect of personal and immediate satisfac- 
tion than the fear of damage to the interests of future generations, 
I cannot entertain any hope that the remedy for undue growth of 
the population will ever be found in an adequate reduction of the 
marriage-rate. How far the end may be obtained not by absolute 
celibacy, but by retardation of marriage to later ages, will be 
presently considered. 

From marriage-rates let us now. pass on to marriage-ages, a 
subject of scarcely less importance than the rates in its bearing 
upon the growth of the population. 

In Table D are given the average ages at marriage of bachelors 
and spinsters for each year from 1867 to 1888, and it will be there 
seen that the average age of the bachelors has been throughout 
either slightly below or slightly above 26 years, while that of the 
spinsters has been somewhat over 24; ages respectively very far 
removed from those held to be most advantageous by the ancients, 
who laid down-that the best age for the wife was 18 or 19, while 
the husband should be, according to Hesiod, about 30, and according 
to Aristotle, as much as 37 years of age. But in those days 
population was scanty, and mortality was high, and the ideal 
aimed at was that conjunction which would result in the largest 
number of healthy children to meet the incessant devastation ot 
war and pestilence. 


5 “ Observations on the Bills of Mortality,” &c., 5th edit., p. 97. 
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Tas_e D. 
Average Age at Marriage. Average Age at Marriage. 
Year Year 
Bachelors. Spinsters. Baclielors. Spinsters. 

1867 nets 25°8 24°5 LB 7S8Uteaw 45°38 24:4, 
OB is Sat yoee 25°8 24:4; gy 8S rae ee 25°8 24°3 

libel eas 25°8 24° 4: 
1880> tee 25°8 24:4, 
1870 ees 25°8 244 °8 Le eae 25°9 24-4 
Tacs 25°38 244, VAR 25°9 24°4 
yy ASE ke] 243 °SS wees 25° 244 
2 Be. Se. 25°6 24-2 SALE 260 24°5 
17 Aimee 25°47 243 285 ee 26°1 24-6 
i ie SEL) 24°3 "SO tae 2672 246 
si «arate 257 24°4: Ger ens ar 252 24:7 
Wiehe <3 aga 24°4 SSP ee 26°3 24°7 








Tt will be seen, on examining the table, that the average age at 
marriage of both bachelors and spinsters is liable to fluctuation, 
and on comparing the ages in the twenty-two successive years 
included in the table aes the corresponding marriage-rate, 1t will 
be noted that the lowest average age for both bachelors and 
spinsters was in 1873, the year in which the marriage-rate was 
highest, and that from that date to the present time the ages have — 
gone up gradually but progressively in harmony with rel general 
decline in the marriage-rate; so that it would appear that in times 
of industrial activity not sae are marriages more numerous, but 
they are contracted at earlier.ages than in less prosperous periods, 
and that in bad times not only do fewer persons marry, but those 
who do marry are on the whole of riper years. 

The same fact is shown in another table (Table E), in which _ 
the annual marriage-rates are given for different ages for 1851 and 
for 1880-82. In this interval of thirty years, the marriage-rate 
fell from 17°2 to 15'2; but the table shows that this decline was 
entirely brought about, so far as bachelors are concerned, by a 
decline in the marriages of those between 20 and 25 years of age, 
and that bachelors older than this actually married at the later 
date in higher proportions than before; and something of the 
same kind is visible, though not quite so distinctly, in the case of 
the widowers, the spinsters, and the widows, that is to say in each 
of these groups the decline in marriages was less in the advanced 
than in the earlier ages, and indeed in the very advanced ages the 
rate in all cases rose. 
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TaBLE E.— Annual Marriages per 1,000 Living at each Period of Life. 




















Bachelors. Spinsters. Widowers. Widows. 
Ages. ; : 
. 1851. | 1880-82.} 1851. | 1880-82.] 1851. | 1880-82.} 1851. | 1880-82. 
Mo .s,..- Pole 4Geiters |) 215 | — = soo | 566 
BO ents ee te lOGSaii267 | 121-9 13077 |. 193°0: f196'5 | 155°3 
25— eee. 107°2 | 112°4 §2°9 80°6 131276 | 246°5 |127°77 | 1146 
3Bd— a... ey oo 3 40°5 32°5 26°3 [167°6 | 157°8 55°4 50°2 
MB ee were 143 10"74 10:4 Net 76:9 19'0 18°6 
ed a 44, 2°6 2°5 23°8 33°9 4°5 54, 
ee ...| 08 1:0 0'2 0°4. 3°8 6:0 0°3 06 














“Allages ...} 57°7 55'8 60'8 56°9 64°6 58°2 2,1°O 18:2 





The mean marriage-age then has for a long series of years, 
ever since 1673, been gradually increasing ; marriages have been 
getting fewer and fewer, and those who have married have been 
each year older and older. But the entire change after all has not 
been very great. In 1873 the bachelors averaged 25°6 and the 
spinsters 24-2 years of age, and that was for each the minimum; 
while in 1888 the ages had risen respectively to 26°3 and 24-7, and 
these were each the maximum; so that the whole change has been 
an addition of six months to the average age of the spinsters, and 
of about eight months to the average age of the bachelors. It 
must not however be assumed that such an addition is unimpor- 
tant. An average difference of six months in the age at marriage 
would mean for the 204,000 marriages which were contracted in 
1888 a lessening by 102,000 years of the aggregate amount of 
cohabitation of those who married in that year, and this repeated 
annually would possibly mean a very considerable reduction in the 
growth of the population. Whether it does so or not we shall see 
presently. 

Butif the average age at marriage varies but little from year to 
year, it is not so with the marriage-ages in different classes, as is 
very clearly to be seen in the two following tables (Tables F and G), 
in the former of which are given the mean ages at marriage of 
bachelors and spinsters in different occupational groups, while the 
other gives the age-distribution of bachelors and spinsters in the 
several groups at the time of marriage. 
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Taste F.—Average Ages at Marriage, 1884-85.* 

Occupations. Bachelors, Spinsters. 
MEIMOLS Fd. cckeaeerocbescdedoecetans cnertextateegavess 24°06 a2 a0 
Textile hands)! Ale eee ee 24°38 23°43. 
Shoemakers,, tatlors,.-....civecswisemagentns 24°92 24°31 
NA SL ASA TIS pred: cesar tes oheccane sie teen ere: 25°35 23°70 
LARUE NW Sper ike 25 wens scereac rag eae 25°56 > 23 °H5 
Commercial cletks......c.2.-0bsnseetsasenbraanet 26°25 24°43 
Shopkeepers, shopmen ............cseeeeee 26°67 tia2 
Farmers tind SOS oh..cssi-son-toecsesrontewons 29°23 26°91 
Professional and independent claas.... 31°22 26°40 





* The age-distribution of the men employed in the different occupations 
differs much; and this would, if uncorrected, of course cause some difference — 
in the mean marriage-ages of the groups. To meet this difficulty, so far as 
possible, in the professional and independent group were included students of 
law, medicine, theology, &c., as also all men described simply as gentlemen; so 
also with shopkeepers were included shopmen, and with farmers their sons or 
other near relatives living with them. As to these and other precautions taken — 
to make the groups as fairly comparable as possible, see forty-eighth (p. ix) and 
forty-ninth (p. viii) annual reports. 





TasLE G.—Age-Distribution per 1,000, of Bachelors in different 
Occupations, and of their Wives, at time of Marriage. 
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ut 3 B é eC 
Miners Kactnee Hiei Labourers Artisans and ‘Toile 
Ages. —_ 
Men. | Women.{ Men. | Women.} Men. | Women.} Men. | Women.{ Men. | Women. 
Under age | 169 | 489 | 144 | 337 | 121 | 818 | 109 | 282 | 172 | 276 
2125. an. 535 | 888 | «58 | 482 | ass | 408 | 489 | 448 | 477 | 412 
25—380........ 2252S 205 | 149 277 | 184 278 |-192 232 | 183 
30—85........ 47 30 58 49 88 54 a3 48 96 13 
35—40 ....... 1G i es 16| 18 29 | 20 teh ieee 23.) se 
40—45........ 6 f rZ 7 18 Ss, 17 8 6 loos 
45—50........ — 4 5 4 oi 5 4|- 4 8 4 
50 and up 
wards : z . 5 - 5 : ‘ > 
Shopkeepers and Commercial Clerka Farmers and Professional and 
Aes Shopmen, ; Farmers’ Sons. Independent Class. 
Men. Women Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 
Unier age 55 226 27 197 31 111 457 127 
BL 25. cn, 412 4.49 432 450 253 396 144 402 
25—80........ 323 232 379 262 349 262 376 278 
30—351.0,..). 128 62 130 61 27 115 272 107 
35—40........ 53 18 13 17 75 65 98 34 — 
40—45 SEE 19 i‘ I! fi 47 20 43 24 
nae Sabey 6 6 6 3 14 20 26 11 
O and up- 
wards .... \ st ee - 3 poe 11 34 ie 
a en Se | 
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These tables are based upon samples taken by me from the 
marriage registers of 1884-85. The samples were of considerable 
size; still itis quite possible that had they been larger, and had 
‘they extended over a greater number of years, the figures might 
have been somewhat different, though it is scarcely possible that 
they would have been materially altered. They show at any rate 
with sufficient clearness that the ordinary belief that the lower the 
station in life, the earlier the age at which marriage is contracted, 
is true, and that the difference in this respect between the upper 
and the lower classes is very great indeed. It will be enough if 
we take a single example, and compare miners, for instance, with 
the professional class. Of the miners who marry, 704 in 1,000 are 
under 25 years of age; of the professional and independent class 
only 151; while the miners’ wives, 827, and of the upper classes 
only 529, per 1,000 are under that age. The average marriage-age 
of the miners is 24, and of their wives 225 years; while the ages 
for the professional and independent class are respectively 31 and 
264 years; a difference of seven years for the husbands and four 
years for the wives. 

The table of mean ages has already appeared in the forty- 
ninth annual report of the registrar-general, and has been often 
quoted since; but, whenever I have chanced to see it cited, I 
have been somewhat surprised to find that the ages for the men 
were alone given, and no notice taken of the respective ages of the 
wives. It appears however to me that the ages of the men at 

_ marriage are, so far as concerns the growth of population, of 
comparatively small importance. For there is no reason whatsoever, 
so far as I am aware, to suppose that retardation of marriage in 
the case of men, of course within reasonable limits, will materially 
affect the number of their offspring, excepting that the older a 
man is when he marries the older will also be probably his wite, 

and further, that the older he and she are at marriage, the greater 
somewhat will be the chance that either he or she will die before 
the child-bearing period is fully completed. But independently of 
these considerations, there is, as I say, no reason to believe that a 
man who marries at 30 will have a smaller family than a man who 
marries at 20, so long as the two wives are of one and the same 
age. Doubtlessly in the long run the wives in the two cases will 
not be of one and the same age, for as Table H shows, though 
older men usually marry older wives, they do not marry wives 
older in proportion to their own greater age. So far then as 
increase in population goes, the matter of importance is the age of 
the wife, not of the husband; and any material diminution in the 
growth of the people that is. to be looked for from retarded 
marriage, must be obtained by retarding the marriages of women, 
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not those of men. If greater age on the part of the husband 
were to have this effect, the ancient writers whom I have already 
quoted, who desired above all things the rapid growth of the 
population, would have been in serious error in proposing that the 
age of the husband should be 30 or 37 years; but as a matter of 
observation they were well aware that the age of the man had but 
little to do with the number of the progeny, while the age of the 
wife was of considerable importance, and this, as we have seen, was 
put by them at 18 or 19. y 

As regards men, it is not the age at which they marry that is — 
of importance, but the question whether they marry at all, and iam 
have consequently tried to make some estimate of the relative — 
proportions in which men in different classes of life altogether — 
abstain from matrimony. The method I employed was to go 
through a large number of the census enumera/ion books, and — 
ascertain what proportions of labourers and artisans, of shop: 
keepers, and of professional and independent men, in 1881, were 
still bachelors when they had reached the mature age of 50 years. 

I expected to find that the proportion would be smallest among the 
artisans and labourers, and highest in the professional and inde- 
pendent class; but as a matter of fact it turned out that ib was. 
among the iin nicae nee: that the proportion of confirmed bachelors 
was far the lowest, as probably, with more thought given to the— 
subject, might have been anticipated, seeing that to a shopkeeper 
a wife is often almost a business necessity. Next to the shop- — 
keepers, but a good way from them, came the artisans and labourers ; 
while far ahead of all were the professional and independent class, 
with a proportion of permanent bachelors far above the rest. 
What is true of the men in these several groups is probably also 
true of the women, but I have no statistical evidence of this. 
I find however testimony to that effect given by those who are 
conversant with the habits of working women. Thus Miss Collett, 
writing® of the east end of London, says, “every girl in the lowest 
‘‘classes can get married, and with hardly any exceptions every 
“oirl does marry. This is not true of the middle classes.” It 
thus appears that in the upper classes not only do a larger propor- 
tion of persons remain throughout life unmarried, but those who do- 
marry, marry at a much more advanced age than is the case with 
the rest of the population. 

Now in the professional and independent classes the average age 
at marriage of the women is nearly 264 years, and it would be of 
interest to know what would be the result as regards the birth-rate, — 
if the women in all classes could be induced to retard their mar- 
riages to the same extent as do the women of the upper classes. 

6 «Labour and Life of the People,” p. 472. 
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But, for the sake of somewhat simplifying the question, let us 
inquire how far the growth of the population would be reduced if 
all women who marry within the childbearing ages were to marry 
five years later than they do now. 

I think the ordinary notion of persons who have not thought 
about the matter will be that if 1,000 women marry at 20, and a 
second 1,000 marry at 25, the children born to the latter will be 
fewer than the children born to the former by as many children 
as these give birth to in the interval between their 20th and the 
end of their 25th year. Bunt this is far from being the case. A 
woman who marries at 20 will, on the average, come to the end of 
her childbearing at an earlier age than the woman who marries 
later, say at 25. For the cessation of childbearing is determined 
not simply by the actual age, but also in part by the length of 
time that has elapsed since childbearing began. In short, fertility 
exhausts itself by its own activity. 

What we have first to do is to ascertain what number of 

children are born on an average to women who marry at different 
ages. I can find no data for the direct determination of this. 
But there are data which will, I think, enable us to arrive ata 
sufficiently approximate result in an indirect manner. 
_ The basis on which I build is a table in Dr. Duncan’s treatise’ 
on fecundity, in which are given the percentages of wives married 
ab various ages, who were still bearing children after five, ten, 
fifteen, &c., years of married life. That table supposes the wives 
to remain alive throughout the periods in question. But as a 
certain number of them will die, or will lose their husbands, before 
the childbearing period is completed, it was necessary first of all 
to correct the figures for these chances. 

The life table used by me for this purpose was that which I 
constructed from the death returns of 1871-80 ;° and the husbands’ 
ages, for wives married at different ages, were calculated from the 
data in the fiftieth annual report of the registrar-general, to be as 
follows :— . 


Taste H.—Average Ages of Husbands at Marriage to Wives of various 


Ages. . 

Marriage-Age : Average Marriage-Age 
of Wife. of Husband. 
NE RN Re geht vaire'nssasacevderacvasesssasede 233 °T 
Me vkvcas-tscsronncrceressarpeesses 2 Sik 
ea eiesicstresvociecesesssansecesa¥ansiese 28°6 
EE ead cos siakicys'ssanncostcvsscyecesyencsosss 338 
Ras, ota nevassseecesnses sarveavareegeees 20°2 





7 Of. “Fertility, Fecundity, and Sterility,” 1866, p. 148. 
® Cf. “Supplement to the Forty-Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General,” 
pp vii and viii. 
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The corrections having been made, the following table was 


obtained, which gives the percentage of wives married at various 
ages who remain alive, with living husbands, and still fertile, after 
various periods of years :— 
































TABLE 1x? 

Percentage of Age at Marriage. 

Wives with 
Living Husbands, 

and Fertile. 15— 20— "'Q5— 30— 35—40 

After 5 years. ....... 59° Ag & 39°0 30°5 14°0 

EL ieee mea ee 44°8 30°1 2352 15:1 — 
CEL O Gets ee iecesets 2,8°2, 18°4 6°5 31 — 
Die ey) Ue EAL rk 76 o°8 — ie 
RAL he eer ee 14 0-2 — — _— 
SR ee pi rs -— — me eat Sek 











We may fairly assume that those wives who had ceased to be 
fertile, or had died, or lost their husbands, after five years from 
the date of marriage, had on the average been fertile for two and 
a half years; while those who continued their childbearing later, 
but had ceased when ten years were past, had been fertile for 


seven and a half years, and so on with the other periods; and — 


assuming this, we can easily calculate the average period of 
fecundity for wives married at different ages. They are as 
follows :— 


TABLE J. 
Age at Fertile Married Life 
Marriage, in Years. 
La: ohio cunesacessey doors compere eee , a) 1 0766 
LO sas coseeesayeccengsonces nent getter tn 8°42 
DO ho Dee dies ee 5°87 
30— asecesensesesnsaandlene schol shes ht aetna aa 4°94 
BO on srcrrececsasscsedasSeaiee sae 3°20 


Now, the age-distribution’ of women who were at the time of - 


marriage within childbearing ages, which, disregarding the few 
exceptions, we may take as terminating at 40, was as follows in 


1856-88, and the proportions are sufficiently constant for our 
purpose :— 


TaBLeE K.—Age-Distribution of Wives under 40. 


Age Proportion 
at Marriage. per 1,000. 
Under. 20 ....2.0d.c5.cn0 124. 
ZO——ZD - .ascrccacnexesecorssaetunn teen 527 
ZO—BO ~ riiscccecsnccscrcniee ee 232 
BO-235 is. esa sccet ee ei 
B5-=4O ovenconsvscamndacedives telnet ann 40 


® Table I is to be read in the following way: Of too women married when — 


under 20 years of age, 59°9 were still alive, with living husbands, and fertile, after 


five years of married life, 44°8 were so after ten years, and so on. . S 
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Sombining these figures with those given in Table J, it will 
he found that the average duration of fertile marriage life for 
women within childbearing ages is, with the present ages at 
marriage, 7°53 years; and that, if all these women delayed their 
marriages for five years, the average duration of fertility would be 
reduced to 5°53 years, or by 26°6 per cent. 

What effect would this have upon the birth-rate? We can 
scarcely be far out if we assume that a reduction of 26°6 per cent. 
in the average duration of childbearing would cause a corres- 

“ponding reduction in the average number of children to a 
marriage; in which case that number, which is now 4'2, would 
fall to 3°1. With a marriage-rate of 14:1, which is the lowest 
as yet recorded, this would give a legitimate annual birth-rate 
Of 21°9 per 1,000, to which must further be added 1°4 for the 
illegitimate birth-rate, which, as already stated, is scarcely likely 
to fall lower than its present level if marriages are in any way 
hindered. 

_ §$So that finally we arrive at the conclusion that in the very 
improbable event of all women retarding their marriages for five 
years, we should have a birth-rate of 23°3 per 1,000; doubtlessly a 
very great diminution of the present rate, but still far too small a 
diminution to produce anything like an equalisation of births and 
deaths, the death-rate having fallen, as we have seen, in 1888 to 
17°8. The population would still be growing at the rate of between 
5 and 6 per 1,000 annually. 

In order therefore to produce a stationary population, the ages 

of women at marriage would have to be advanced by considerably 
more than five years ; and when we reflect that in the whole series 
of years for which we have the figures (Table D) the average age 
of brides has only increased by some six months, we may, I 

think, dismiss altogether the notion that any adequate check to the 

increase of population is hereafter to be found in retardation of 
marriage. Such retardation may defer the day when a stationary 
population will be necessary, but, when that day has come, will be 
insufficient to prevent further growth. 

Now it has already been shown that, if a stationary population 
is to be obtained by simple diminution of the marriage-rate, that 
rate would have to be reduced 45 per cent. below the lowest point 
it has ever yet reached, or, in short, that almost one-half of those 
who marry would have to remain permanently celibate. This 

_ seems almost as hopeless a remedy as the retardation. But how 
if the two methods are combined? The calculation is easily made. 
With an average of 3:1 children to a marriage—that being the 
average which would result from a retardation of marriages for 
five years—a marriage-rate of 10°6 per 1,000 would give a legiti- 
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mate birth-rate of 16°4, which, with 1°4 for the illegitimate rate, 
would give a total birth-rate of 17°8, which is also the death-rate 
of 1888; or, to express this in other words, if one-quarter of the 
women who now marry were to remain permanently celibate, and 
the remaining three-quarters were to retard their marriages for 
five years, the birth-rate would be reduced to the level of the 
present death-rate. ; ig 
In conclusion then it is manifest that if the growth of popula- — 
tion is hereafter to be arrested, and a stationary condition produced, — 
either by emigration, or by increase of permanent celibacy, or by 
retardation of marriage, these remedies will have to be applied on — 
a scale so enormously in excess of any experience, as to amount to 
a social revolution. , 


ha 





Discussion on Dr. OGun’s PAPER. 


Mr. F. Henprixs, Vice-President, said the paper was a most 
elaborate and interesting one, but it so bristled. with problems 
that a great many questions might be put upon it. He wished to 
ask Dr. Ogle why he had placed the value of British exports per 
head of the population as the test of the commercial activity of the 
country. Why had he not included the imports as well? If 
imports were included the figures for 1888 would be nearly trebled. 
‘There could be no doubt that the imports and the domestic in- 
dustry of the country contributed as much to the commercial 
activity as the exports, and therefore to a large extent Table A 
was deficient in that respect, as well as from its taking no account — 
of production for home use, or of inland consumption and trade. 
In computing the marriage-rate from 1820 to 1868, had any. 
allowance been made for the variations which had occurred in the 
distribution of the population according to the variations which 
were always arising in the proportions of the marriageable ages ? 
If Dr. Ogle had merely taken the collective total population at each — 
of the census periods, then, inasmuch as the relative and compara- — 
tive numerical importance of the younger population of the country — 
had been increasing from augmented births, low death-rate, and — 
from emigration of adults, there might be very great discrepancies 
in arriving at the precise figures of the fluctuations in the marriage- 
rate. In his criticisms on Dr. Farr’s researches on this question, 
had Dr. Ogle given sufficient consideration to the fact that Dr. 
Farr was writing as long ago as 1846, and consequently only had | 
experience of a very different state of things from that which was 
now possessed? Dr. Farr had only the experience of the years 
between 1820 and 1846. At that time the average price of wheat 
in this country was a very much more important factor in the 
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expenditure of the working classes than it could be now. Of 
course there were some foreign supplies of wheat and flour in 


1846, but they were not more than one-ninth of the present impor- 
tations of these articles of food, and therefore the fluctuations in the 


average price of wheat in England were then of greater importance 


than they have been subsequently. He thought Dr. Ogle was mis- 


taken in supposing that Dr. Farr was in error in saying that cheap 
food, particularly if accompanied with cheap lodging and clothing, 


and with improved wages, meant an increase of the marriage-rate. 


It was in the nature of things that it should be so. John Stuart 
Mill, too, did not say that cheap food was the only factor, as he 
also spoke of fullemployment. Mr. Fawcett’s opinion was expressed 
in a brief manual of political economy in which he could not go 


into any minute explanations. He (Mr. Hendriks) had some 
doubts about the accuracy of the statement in Dr. Ogle’s paper in 
which freights were referred to as necessarily rising when there 
was a briskness of trade. That depended upon exceptional circum- 
stances, because competition governed freights as well as prices. 
He rather thought it was also a mistake for Dr. Ogle to deprecate 
any other comparison than that of one year with the preceding or 
following year. A comparison between groups or averages of 
years might be more instructive. For example, if the years which 
followed on the gold discoveries from 1850 to 1866 were taken, it 
would be clearly seen, as written largely in the figures, that the 
marriage-rate had increased from the commercial prosperity of 
England having gone so much ahead during that period. The 
marriage-rate in 1851-66 averaged 16:9 per mille, whilst during 
the whole sixty-nine years 1820-88 it averaged only 16:2 per mille. 
There was during that time which followed the Australian and 


_ Californian gold discoveries, a recrudescence of the average beyond 


the highest point of the initial period, and it was a matter for 
consideration whether an average drawn through the whole of the 
sixty-nine years covered by Dr. Ogle’s table, namely, 16°2 per mille, 


would not represent the normal rate below which in long periods, 


sometimes of advance, and at other times of decline, in our 


_ national prosperity, the marriage-rate could hardly be expected to 


decline. He was afraid it was only a small fringe of the labouring 
classes who were guided by any consideration of what might oecur 
after their own lives. It was very natural that those in the lower 
stages of society should cultivate the present moment, and not 


look much ahead. At the same time the old economists must not 


be blamed as if they had neglected to call attention to this. Such 
was by no means the fact. For example, one of the earliest 
members of this Society, Malthus, in his great work, the first 
edition of which appeared so long ago as in 1798, said that all that 
could be hoped for as a check to too early marriages was that the 
lower classes of the people should continue to improve in knowledge 
and prudence. The same language was used by John Stuart Mill, 
who said that nothing but moral compulsion, by which he meant 
the considering by the labouring classes of the consequences of 
their entering into marriage responsibilities at too early an age, 


_ would provide a remedy, as a guarantee of subsistence could only 
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thus be kept up practically when work is enforced and superfluous — 


multiplication restrained. 


Mr. H. Moncretrr Pavt did not think it fair to make a com. 
parison between the average price of wheat and the marriage-rate — 







with a view to drawing conclusions such as Dr, Ogle had done.” 


The “Gazette” average quoted by him was merely the average of © 


English wheat, obtained in a particular way. It was not the — 


average price of all the wheat sold or consumed in this country. 


The importations of wheat of late years has been very much — 


greater than those of the earlier years reviewed in the paper, and 
it followed that the prices shown in the tables for later years 
could not be so great a factor as formerly in determining the value 


ai 


of wheat consumed. In order to take a test from the standard © 
of provisions, it would be necessary to have statistics of all the — 


other products that go to form the food of the masses of the 


people, such as meat, vegetables, dairy produce, tea, sugar, &c. 


But even if that were done, the figures given would have an 
unimportant bearing in regard to a certain proportion of the middle 
and upper classes. He therefore thought that wheat statistics 
per se could not be accepted as any true test. Nor was it fair to 


take the exports per head without the imports as a test, and even 


if both were taken, a considerable amount of correction would be 
necessary, for the simple reason that the prices were annually of 
a fluctuating character. Were it possible to make a comparison by 
quantities, a more accurate result would be arrived at. He found 


that in the Australasian colonies it was equally impossible to” 


derive any accurate conclusions over a series of years from a com= 
p2rison of the marriage-rate with the value of exports per head of 
the population. There not only were provisions uniformly cheap, 
but there was little pauperism. But the following table, which he 
had prepared from official sources, for the decade ending in 1888, 
showed that no conclusions could be formed as to any ultimate 
connection over that period between a high marriage-rate and a 
high export value per head :— 


nea a 























Persons Married ' Exports. 
Year. per 

1,000 Living. Value per Head. 

£4 exh ae 

Abe Vio serene mers 14°02 Ger Pa eS 

BO crane 14°16 18 4 10 

OO Litem eects 14°76 LV oe 

Gc V REM a ee rs ne Loe LT lS ee 

helene en wer Ae 14°98 IS isi 

Joe ee eee Fee 15°78 oY - + Be 
1 Sh, oe eae eat 15°60 15° 16°10 ; 

FBG ceibecancts «stat 14°90 ~ TE aera 

fat en mek mera tee 14°38 14 9 10 

TS, ata eee 14°S4. 15 18 10 
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While according to Table A in Dr. Ogle’s paper, in known 
years of prosperity such ag 1872 and 1873, a high marriage-rate, 


: 
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synchronised with a high export rate in this country, in the same 
way in the Australasian colonies during 1882 and 1883, the rates 
both for marriage and export were high; still no proper con- 
clusions could be deduced from those figures. A great many more 


factors must be brought into play before the problem which 
Dr. Ogle had tried to solve could be satisfactorily settled. 


Dr. Ogle had said that when exports increased so also did freights, 


and the rise in freights caused a corresponding rise in wheat, but 


that conclusion was manifestly a non sequitur. Of course, if the 
export of goods and manufactures increased, shipowners took 
advantage of this to raise the rate of freights, but it did not 
follow that because vessels earned a higher freight outwards they 
should also do so homewards. ‘The shipowner looked for profit 
at the earnings on the voyage all round, and if he got a higher 
rate outwards he would be prepared to accept a lower rate home- 
wards, so that if the return cargo happened to be wheat, it might 
be carried at a very low freight, and the article would in conse- 
quence show no rise in value. Dr. Ogle sought to explain the 
great divergence of the marriage curve from the export curve in 
Diagram A, by comparing the years 1866 with 1888, wherein he 
found a difference of 3°3 in the marriage-rate coincident with an 
export value very nearly identical. Why were those particular 
years selected in the period 1857-88? Because there were other 
groups of two years within the same period which would answer 


_ the same purpose, although exhibiting quite a different result. For 


mstance, in 1867 and 1887 the value of exports per head of popu- 
lation was identical within a few pence, and yet the difference in 
the marriage-rate was 2°3. Dr. Ogle sought to apply the difference 
of 3°3 between 1866 and 1888 to the whole period between 1857 
and 1888, and on this hypothesis assumed a reduction of 4°65, 


whereas the actual reduction was 2°3, exactly the same as that 


between 1867 and 1887. He seemed to think that the area of 
country suitable for emigrants was gradually decreasing, but 
there was a great portion of the earth still requiring to be popu- 


lated, if men and women could be persuaded to emigrate instead 


_of remaining as limpets on their native rocks. In conclusion, he 


observed with regard to the middle and upper classes, that a very 
important factor in the marriage question was the luxury rampant 
everywhere. A girl was frequently not allowed to marry unless 
her parents were satisfied that there was a sum provided for 
her maintenance at the outset equal to that which the parents 
themselves had acquired after many years of toil and labour. 


Mr. 8. Bourne thought that Dr. Ogle was right in regarding 


the amount of exports as the best test of the prosperity of the 


country. If therefore the marriage-rate increased with the pros- 
perity of the country, and coincided with the rise of exports, there 


Taust be a strict relation between the two, the one cansing and the 


other proving the prosperous condition of the trade of the country. 


He agreed with Mr. Paul’s opinion in regard to the matter of 


Treights. When the outward freights were high, there was keen 
competition among shipowners to get something to take back, and 
U2 
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so the return freights were oftentimes reduced. He thought there 
was scarcely any correspondence between the freight paid for: 
wheat brought home and the price it fetched in the market when 
it arrived. The prevailing disinclination to marriage in the upper 
classes more than in the lower was to be accounted for in a. great 
measure by the luxury in which they were in the habit of living, — 
and he looked upon it as one of the most fatal blots in the con- 
dition of the country. He did not think a greater stigma could” 
be cast upon the manhood of England than the proof the paper 
afforded that men were more ready to marry when they could get 
wives who could contribute to the purse. With regard to the — 
diminution of facilities for emigration, he thought Dr. Ogle had 
fallen into a very serious error. The increase of shipping facilitated _ 
the transference of the population to other parts of the world, and © 
the reason it was not more extensively availed of was the absurd — 
idea that people must stick to the barren rock on which they were © 
born rather than go to the fertile fields of other portions of the | 
British empire. He did not agree with Dr. Ogle that a deliberate — 
attempt should be made to diminish the number of marriages, but — 
preferred that homes should be found for the population as it 
increased in portions of the empire which were greedy to receive 
them. Nothing was doing more mischief to the country than the 
restraint of matrimony, and it would be a most serious injury if 
the Society stood forward'as the champion of any such means of © 
restraining the population as were set forth in the paper. They 
should rather bend their forces towards the utilisation of the 
means provided in the colonies, and encouraging more careful 
living at home. ; 


Dr. G. B. Lonasrarr said he admired the extremely ir genious 
reasoning which ran through the paper, and he was only disposed 
to differ from the author on the question of freights. It appeared 
to him that there was a possible relationship between the high 
price of corn and the increase of the marriage-rate in this way: in 
times of prosperity amongst the lower orders there was reason to 
suppose that a very great waste of food took place, and presumably- 
the price of corn would be to that extent kept up by the greater” 
carelessness in using it. As regarded the question of room for 
new populations in the colonies, he was disposed to agree with 
Dr. Ogle. Anyone who considered the history of the world must 
see that a most extraordinary crisis had been passed through 
during the lifetime of many now present. Malthus thought he 
saw very clearly the coming of the end. Not very long after his 
death there was an astonishing opening out by railways in the 
western territories of the United States, and also in Australia. 
But there was not another United States nor another Australia; 
there was not even another Argentine Confederation. In short, 
although the immediate end of the capacity of those countries was 
not yet in sight, practically the complete geography of the world 
was known, and there were no enormous areas of fertile land stil 
unutilised. It was assumed very often by people who were rather 
loose in speaking or writing on this subject, that the great prairies: 


- 
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of West America were simply occupied in growing wheat for 
Europe; but that was very far from being the case. America 
itself was now consuming a quantity of wheat out of all propor- 
tion to what she did thirty or forty years ago, and the colonies 
were filling up much more rapidly than was generally imagined. 
He considered that the position of Massachusetts and portions of 
the State of New York was practically the same as England; they 
could not produce anything like the quantity of food they required 
for themselves. It was very difficult to say when the time would 
come, but in a paper read not long ago before the Society, 
Mr. Giffen said that in the middle of next century the pressure 
of population would be so great as to show itself very clearly in 
prices. His own idea was that we were not very far off the 
minimum in the price of wheat. When the rise had once begun, 
it seemed to him it would be continuous. 


Sir R. W. Rawson said that in comparing the rate of marriage. 
with the recorded value of exports, it must be borne in mind that 
that recorded value was a very imperfect indication of the quantity 
of exports leaving this country, and of the activity of manutfac- 
turing industry giving employment to the people. The increased 
or decreased consumption of British manufactures within the 
United Kingdom is an important factor for consideration in this 
matter. There was no doubt that the price of exports was 
increasing, and the quantities were increasing, but the increase 
was not sufficient to account for the acknowledged improvement 
in the condition of trade, and for this reason it would be a mistake 
to adopt the recorded value of exports as a safe measure of the 
improved condition of the population. 


Mr. A. E. Bareman said that Dr. Ogle had managed to bring 
together the questions of trade and population in a very interesting 
manner. Mr. Paul had found fault with the recorded price of 

wheat, because it had been taken from home grown wheat only. 
But the prices of wheat in the English market were for the same 
quality, whether grown in America or at home, so that he thought 
the column in the paper might be taken as quite what it ought to 
be. Up to 1854 the values of imports were based on prices of nearly 
two hundred years before, and the accounts thus did not show 
the actual value of what was imported. What was wanted to be 
known was the value at the present time of our trade. Mr. Bourne 
still stuck to his original contention about the value of exports being 
the great test, as opposed to the view of the late Mr. Newmarch 
and many others that the value of imports is of more importance. 
In that he thought they were both right and wrong. It was not 
only the exports that showed the condition of the people: it was 
also the increased value of raw material, food, and manufactures 
that were brought to England to be used for the comfort of the 
people. He did not think Dr. Longstaff was quite right in what 
he said about more corn being consumed in good times. Instead 
of more brend, meat and other things were eaten in good times, 
which in bad times the population could not afford, In good 
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times and in bad times the consumption of wheat altered very — 
little in this country. With regard to freights it could not be said 
that sudden changes in their rates would act simultaneously in the 
production of wheat in India and Russia, although in the course 
of years these freights had a great effect. 


Rey. Isaac Doxsry said that some very valuable papers had 
been read by members of the Society, showing that about 1873 
the difference between the import and export curves considerably 
altered, and that difference has gone on increasing; and with 
that there has been an increasing fall in the marriage-rate. If 
Dr. Ogle would give a curve showing the imports as well as the 
exports, it would, he thought, be seen that that difference nearly 
synchronised with the fall in the marriage-rate. 


Mr. Jonny B. Martin joined in expressing his thanks to Dr. Ogle 
for a paper which he had not only made remarkably mteresting in ~ 
itself, but had illustrated graphically in the form of diagrams. — 
The corrected Diagram C showed remarkable symmetry in its 
curves; and it might be noticed that both in periods of prosperity 
and of depression the matrimonial curve always lagged a little 
behind the time, as was shown in the years 1872-73, and 1878-79. ~ 
This year 1873 was a year well known to have been one of great 
disturbance, and it had, in fact, become a terror to statisticians ; 
but the curve of Diagram A, though apparently less symmetrical, 
was the most interesting of all. He might remark, what had not — 
been indicated by any of the previous speakers, that the matri- 
monial curve must necessarily vary within certain limits, whose 
extremes Dr. Ogle would know better than anyone else. In a 
thousand people there must, of necessity, be a fixed number of 
couples between whom matrimony was possible; but in the years 
under review, the steamship, the railway, steam power, and 
electricity had enormously increased the productive power of each 
individual, which must practically be illimitable; and therefore 
in comparing the fluctuations of the marriage curve with the curve 
of exports, two things were brought together which were not — 
strictly comparable. At that period of the evening he did not 
wish to enter at length into the economic aspect of the paper, 
which did not, perhaps, come within the scope of the Society. He 
would not therefore follow Mr. Stephen Bourne on the ethics of 
marrying women earning money on their own account; but he 
must join issue with him directly in his views of the question of 
population, When the vast amount of misery and disease that 
burden our great cities, and not our cities only but also the rural 
districts, 1s considered, he could not advocate the contention that 
an increase of the population was an unmixed advantage. He 
thought that an enormous responsibility rested on those who added 
to this mass of human misery by the addition to it of additional — 
souls of whom only the more vigorous would emigrate, leaving the 
infirm and diseased to encumber yet more those who were left — 
behind. In a reduction of the growth of population by the 
exercise of prudential restraint in marriage, even at the cost of 
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deferring the average age at which marriage was contracted, he 
looked for the best hope of the prosperity and salvation of the 
country. 


Major Craicie desired to join in thanking Dr. Ogle for a paper 
which raised important issues and suggested noteworthy con- 
clusions. He thought they had by no means yet heard the last of 
the discussion started this evening on this subject. He wished to 
emphasise only a single point, and one he had touched upon on 
previous occasions, that there was a danger of too much im- 
portance being still attached—in deference to former practice—to 
the price of wheat. ‘There was a time when that price was much 
more truly an indication of the general level of price of provisions, 
and of the well-being and food-commanding power of the masses 
of this country, than at the present time. If the marriage-rate 
could be compared with prices of meat and other commodities, now 
entering as potently into the workmen’s annual budget, a record 
might be obtained which might be of greater value. He would 
only add that one thing seemed to corroborate Dr. Longstaff’s 
remarks about the possible ultimate restriction of the field 
for emigration in growing populations of the Western States of 
America, namely, the “booms” or rushes to unoccupied lands 
lately observed. These showed that opportunities for acquiring 
settlements or fresh lands of agricultural value were not quite so 
plentiful as we once regarded them, or as Mr. Bourne perhaps 
imagined. 


The Prestpent thought that in speaking of the difference in 
the marriage age between the upper and the lower classes, Dr. Ogle 
had omitted to take into consideration the fact that the professional 
class did not come into existence until they were 25 or 24 years of 
age, while miners began to be miners as lads. That of course 
would account for the high proportion of miners marrying at an 
earlier age compared with professional men. 


Dr. Octet (in reply) said that Mr. Hendriks asked whether the 
marriage-rates for the earlier years after 1820 had been corrected 
for differences in the age-distribution of the population at that 
time as compared with years later on. They had not, nor was it 
at all necessary that they should be; for though the age-distribu- 

tion differed much in different countries, it changed very little 
from time to time in one and the same country, so that any 
effect such change would have on the marriage-rate was quite 
unimportant. At the same time he would admit that those 
early rates were not’ very trustworthy, as compared with the rates 
for the years since civil registration was instituted; they were 
estimates only, made from the data collected by Mr. Rickman ; 
and his only reason for giving them at all, was to show that they 
did not support the views as to the inverse relation between 
marriages and the price of wheat, which had been expressed by 
Mill, Fawcett, and Farr; from which he inferred that they must 
have founded their opinions upon some foreign marriage figures. 
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He was asked why he had taken exports to compare with 
marriages, and not imports, or exports ana imports together; he 
had given his reason in the paper; it was because he found as a 
matter of fact that the movements of the export values corres- 
ponded more closely with those of the marriage-rates, than was 
the case with the other values. Another question put to him ~ 
was, why in trying to estimate the amount of depression in a 
given number of years caused by the influence, whatever it was, ‘ 
that had been acting on the marriage-rate, he had taken the years — 
1888 and 1866 as his two points, and not the years 1887 and 1867, 
which would have given a different amount; to this he would say 
that he had naturally taken the last year in the series, and then 7 
gone back till he came to another year in which the export values 
were the same as in it; and that, though it was quite true that, 
had he taken 1887 and 1867, the calculated depression would have ~ 
been slightly smaller, yet the correction would have been in the— 
same direction, and the two curves in Diagram C would still have ~ 
resembled each other much more than they did before the correc-— 
tion was applied, which was all he wished to prove; for of course 
he did not suppose that the caleulation was more than rough, 
or that the depressing force had really acted with such mathe- 
matical regularity as suggested. There at any rate were the 
two diagrams, and he thought it could not be disputed that the 
correction applied had made the two curves very similar; and _ 
the more similar they were the greater the probability that the 
correction had been made on a true hypothesis. He came now 
to another criticism which, if the facts were really as stated 
by his critics, was, he must allow, fatal-to that part of his” 
paper which it attacked. He had long been puzzled by the 
strange facb that the marriage-rate rose and fell with the price of 
wheat, and he fancied that he had at last found a plausible 
explanation of the paradox, namely, that marriages increased when 
the export trade was active, and that this activity caused a rise im 
freights, which in its turn sent up the price of wheat; but now he 
was told that this was a mistake, for that when the export trade _ 
was active it was only the freights outwards that rose, and that the 
freights homewards actually were considerably lowered, because of 
the number of empty ships wanting to return home. Well, if this 
were so, and he admitted that it was a subject on which his critics 
apparently were better informed than himself, his argument broke 
down, but he should have been glad if his critics had not been 
contented to destroy his explanation, but had given some expla- 
nation of their own. There were the figures, and there could be 
no doubt that it was the case that when wheat rose in price, so did 
almost invariably the marriage-rate. How did they explain this 
strange fact P Their statement made the difficulty greater than 
ever, for now they had to explain how it came about that wheat 
actually became dearer when the cost of its conveyance to this 
country, according to them, went down! Objection had been 
made to his statement that the facilities for emigration were 
diminishing, and one speaker had said that they were actually 
increasing owing to cheap steamers; but he was not speaking of 
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the difficulties of transit, but of finding suitable places to go to; 
and as to this he agreed with what had fallen from Dr. Longstaff. 
Allow even that there were undiscovered tracts in the world of 
suitable soil, which could take some spare millions from us, at our 
present rate of increase this would soon be used up, and all that 
the discovery would do would be to put off the evil day a little 
longer.. As things were, he heard surely of foreign countries 
refusing to admit emigrants so readily as they used to; and 
after all, what he had said was that if emigration was to be 
the remedy for our surplus growth, it must be applied on a 
scale vastly greater than ever yet had been the case, for in no 
single decennium hitherto had more than one-twentieth part of 
the surplus growth of England and Wales been got rid of in this 
way. Mr. Bourne attributed the recent fall in the marriage-rate to 
the luxury of the upper classes; but the upper classes were a small 
minority; the bulk of the people were labourers and artisans, 
and it was their marriages that really made the rate, which was 
scarcely modified by the habits of the upper class. However, in 
attributing a large share in the depression in marriages to the 
increased standard of living, he had included all classes; and 
if Mr. Bourne called the increased standard of comfort in the 
working classes luxury, all he (Dr. Ogle) could say was that he 
hoped luxury would go on increasing. There was another remark 
of Mr. Bourne’s, to which he could not assent, and that was, that 
it was a stigma on the working men to say that they married 
preferentially women who were earning money; surely this was 
not peculiar to the working classes, and for his part he did not 
‘think it was any stigmaon a man to say that he did not marry until 
he and his wife had enough to live on and support a family; indeed, 
he thought it an act of praiseworthy prudence in a working man 
to marry a woman who could add to the family income. As to the 
remark that restrained matrimony produced social evil, he would 
‘not dispute this, but over-population in his judgment produced 
incomparably greater evils. As to the President’s criticisms on the 
table of mean ages, that miners became miners earlier than pro- 
fessional men became professional: this was true, but precautions 
had been taken to meet this, as would be found on reference to the 
official report from which the table had been taken; and he would, 
as the President suggested, add a note to the paper, when it came 
to be printed, explaining this. 
A vote of thanks to Dr. Ogle terminated the proceedings. 
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The RELATIONS between INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION and SociaL 
Rerorm. By L. L. Price, Hsq., M.A. ¥ 


[A Paper read before Section F of the British Association for the Advancement — 
of Science at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, September, 1889. ] 
Ir is a pleasant privilege to be allowed to discuss in Newcastle the 
important question of the peaceful settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. We who live in the south of England are accustomed, - 
some with envy, others perhaps with misgiving, to look upon the 
towns of the north as the typical representatives of advanced 
opinion ; and I think that the industrial district of which Newcastle 
is the centre may not inappropriately be regarded as leading the 
way in the special department of reform we are about to consider. 
I am indeed aware that during the last few years the peaceful 
settlement of industrial quarrels has been subjected to a very 
severe strain on Tyne-side ;' and it may be that it has not passed 
through that strain entirely unharmed. But I nevertheless believe 
that it is by no means extravagant to assert that it is in the north 
of England more than anywhere else that the methods of avoiding” 
strikes and lock-outs—the wars of the industrial world—by means 
of conciliation, by mutual discussion and agreement, that. is, 
between representative masters and men—by arbitration, or the 
reference of the quarrel to the decision of some third and neutral 
party—by sliding scales, or the selection of a “standard wage a 
and a “standard price,” and the determination of the manner in 
which variations in the former are to depend “ automatically,” if 
we may say so, on variations in the latter—I believe that these. 
different methods have been exemplified in greater variety within 
the limits of a defined industrial area, have been carried out with 
more completeness, and have had perhaps more serious and manifold 
difficulties to confront in the north of England than anywhere else. 
If their failings have been revealed by the pitiless logic of facts, 
their virtues have also been brought into prominence; and I am 
not sure, although this may indeed seem a paradox, that the peace- 
ful settlement of industrial disputes does not owe as much real and 
permanent advance to the former process as to the latter. In no 
subject, at any rate, are the lessons of experience—both bitter and 
pleasant—likely to be more important and helpful. 
I do not propose to-day to examine into the details of concilia- 


1 In the Northumberland coal trade the sliding scale previously in existence 
was terminated in the winter of 1886-87, and a protracted strike followed. 
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tion, or arbitration, or the sliding scale. I intend rather to confine 
my attention to some considerations of a general—and perhaps 
academic and theoretical nature—on the character of the relations 
existing between industrial conciliation—using the term in a wide 
and comprehensive sense—and general social reform. I do so both 
because this seems to me to be the only attitude which a student 
who has not the most recent acquaintance with the facts can with 
propriety or advantage adopt; and also because such considerations 
may perhaps furnish material for useful and interesting discussion. 

There is, then, one conclusion to which, I think, the study of 
social and industrial questions—on its theoretic no less than on its 
practical side—must lead in the long run, if it be pursued with 
sufficient thoroughness and open-mindedness; and that conclusion 
is that social and industrial reform is, in the last analysis, depen- 
dent on moral reform. JI remember to have seen in a London 
newspaper some few months ago a quotation from a speech 
delivered by a Norwegian thinker,” whose fame and philosophy are 
gradually obtaining recognition in other countries besides his own. 
He says: “ Mere democracy cannot solve the social question. An 
“element of aristocracy must come into our life. Of course ] am 
“not thinking of the aristocracy of birth, or of the purse, or even 
“of intellect. I am thinking of the aristocracy of character, of 
“mind, of will. That alone can make us free.” In other words, 
to put this stirring language into prosaic shape, social and indus- 
trial reform is inseparably connected with moral reform. It has 
often been said—so often that it is sometimes impatiently dismissed 
as a threadbare truism—that you cannot make a people moral by 
Act of Parliament. But while such an assertion fails to afford any 
adequate excuse for a policy which it is often employed to shield— 
a policy of pure unadulterated latssez-faire—and while it is well- 
nigh as unreasonable to attribute nothing as it is to attribute every- 
thing to the influence of governmental machinery and legislative 
regulation, yet there is a measure of truth in the assertion which in 
these days we are sometimes inclined to neglect. The high pressure 
speed at which our railway engines carry us on the ‘‘race” from 
one part of the country to another, at which the machinery in our 
factories is worked, the business in our markets and on our 
exchanges transacted, has infected—as is only natural—our hopes 
for the future, our verdict on the experience of the past, our 
opinions and ideas of the present. We are a little inclined to he 
impatient with slow results. We are prone to have recourse to 
plans which promise immediate and gigantic consequences; and 
the natural outcome of this is that we are disposed to pay more 
attention to the “ machinery ” of social and industrial reform than 
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to the *‘ material’ of human nature with which reform has to deal. 
All experience teaches us that human nature changes slowly—hbit 
by bit—and yet in our impatience we are either inclined to believe 
that it may be changed with rapidity and completeness ; or, if we 
find that this is emacs we throw up our hands in despair, and- 
exclaim that it 1s futile to attempt to change it at all. And yet” 
more sober and continued reflection might akon us—in the words 
of a political thinker fresh from ite observation of men and 
manners in that “American Commonwealth,”® which has seemed 
to some to hold out the highest hopes of human improvement, and 
to others to furnish material for not a little despondent pessimism 
—it might show us that “though the ascent of man may be slow, 
‘it is also sure;” and that, aie sudden and complete change i mn 
human nature is really as impossible as it would be dangerous, 
gradual and partial change is not only possible, but can hardly be 
avoided. 2 
Let me apply these general considerations to the subject imme-— 
diately before us. In connection with the narrower as with the 
wider question, we find persons who have held the extravagant 
belief that, once the machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes has-been provided, industrial strife will ; 
become unknown; and we also find persons who, confronted with 
the failure of this machinery, perhaps in one, perhaps in more than 
one instance, have abandoned their belief with the same absoluteness 
and precipitancy as they manifested when first they adopted it. 
They tell us despondently—not to say dogmatically—that all these 
methods of securing the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes 
are mere makeshifts; that conciliation has not made much way, 
and is confined to a comparatively narrow industrial area; that 
arbitrators’ awards have proved ineffectual-to prevent in some 
cases the continuance, in others the early renewal, of strife; and 
that the sliding scale is complicated in detail, and limited in appli- 
cation. They first ignore the material of human nature to be dealt 
with by the een ref in which they have reposed such implicit 
confidence; and then—by a not unnatural reaction—they attach 
such Aclaune importance to the material of human nature, that 
they believe that it cannot be brought at all under the influence of 
the machinery. In reality the one attitude is as unreasoning and 
as truly illogical as the other. If it is wrong to neglect the material 
of human nature, it is equally wrong to nullify the power of the 
machinery supplied in conciliation, in arbitration, and in the sliding 
scale, to handle and to modify that material. Human nature bemg 
such as it is, we must be prepared to discover occasions when the 
machinery works with difficulty, and sometimes stops altogether; 
3 Of. Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” vol. iii, p. 685 (1st edit.). ~ 
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put we may still retain our belief in the possibility of bringing that 
human nature into greater accord with the machinery, and of 
improving the machinery itself so as to make it fulfil its purpose 
better, and we may hold that familiarity with the machinery tends 
to expedite these results. 

And so we must not attach too much importance to the efficacy 
of conciliation, or arbitration, or the sliding scale. It is possible 
that differences may arise between masters and men meeting round 
a table, and engaged in frank and friendly discussion, which do not 
admit of peaceful adjustment. It is possible that the temper or 
claims of the representatives of masters and men before an 
arbitrator, or of their constituents, may on occasions be such that 
the arbitrator’s award fails to secure a lengthy, or even a brief, 
respite from industrial contention. It is possible that times may 
come, or circumstances arise, when a sliding scale appears to the 
one party or to the other to work with an excess or deficiency of 
automatic regularity. It is nothing more or less than a truism— 
though it is a truism which, like many others, is often forgotten— 
to observe that the tone and temper with which the two parties 
meet one another are likely to be the tone and temper with which 
‘any agreement they arrive at is accepted or observed. ‘The 
machinery depends in a large measure on the material for its easy 
and effective working; and the general attitude of men and masters 
towards one another is beyond comparison far more important than 
the establishment, or the detailed arrangement, of conciliation, of 

arbitration, or of the sliding scale. 

But if, on the one hand, these considerations of human nature 
supply the corrective to excessive confidence, they are equally 
incompatible with extravagant pessimism. Human nature may 
not admit cf sudden and complete change, but it does seem to 
allow of partial and gradual modification. And, again, if the 

material may sometimes arrest the orderly working of too 
advanced machinery, it may also be possible to deal with it by 
means of machinery which may in some parts be defective; for 
successful results depend on the material even more than on the 
machinery. It may then be the case that it is difficult to obtain accu- 
rate data for an arbitrator, or to determine by theoretical considera- 
tions‘ what should be the exact nature of the principle on which his 
award should be based, or an agreement arrived at at a board of 
conciliation, or a sliding scale established. But these difficulties 
may really become less formidable than they appear, if only there 
be a favourable tone and temper evinced on either side. And, 


4 Of. a paper by the present writer on “The Relation between Sliding Scales 
¥ and Economi¢ Theory,” read before the British Association, at Bath, and printed 
tm extenso in the “ Reyort ” for 1888, p. 523, Ke. 
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once more, it may be that the matter in dispute can be determined, 
and determined alone, by the “higgling of the market;” but a 
frank, if not friendly, buyer and seller, will come to jonas with a 
rapidity and ease which admit of no comparison with that | 
possible when buyer and seller are, and are determined to be, 
relentless foes. If the moral reform be accomplished, the social 
and industrial reform will easily follow. as 

And, if we look around us, we can hardly refuse to recognise ~ 
that there are the elements of a moral reform, that there has takem — 
place an.improvement in human nature as between masters and 
men. In measuring this improvement the student enjoys one of 
the few advantages he possesses over practical men. He can 
stand aside from the dinand turmoil. He can take up a post from 
which he can quietly observe; and he may detect signs of progress” 
which are almost invisible to those who are actually engaged in the — 
conflict. Now it is impossible to look into any economic treatise 
without discovering: that it bears some testimony to the change 
which has been effected in the relations of employers and employed. 
And it is certainly impossible to review the aspect of practical 
affairs from almost any standpoint without being conscious of 
influences tending in this direction. We must not indeed entertain 
extravagant expectations. We must not imagine that the indus- 
trial reform will do more, or much more, than keep pace with the 
moral reform, if it will even do as much as this. And bearing in 
mind how comparatively recent is this improvement in the relations 
between masters and men, how bitterly their interests are opposed 
to one another in some matters, however much they may be in real 
accord in others, how suddenly changes of considerable magnitude 
take place in the conditions and prospects of particular industries, 
or of general trade, in modern times, how difficult, if not impossible, 
it is, on parely theoretical grounds, to establish any standard by. 
which industrial disputes can be adjusted, save some such standard 
as a relation between the wages of the workers and the selling 
prices of the commodities as has become traditional—bearing in 
mind all these circumstances, we should be quite prepared to 
find that conciliation has not made much way, and is confined to 
an area narrow by comparison with the whole field of industry; 
that arbitrators’ awards have sometimes failed to prevent the 
continuance, or the early renewal, of strife, and that the sliding 
scale is comparatively limited in application. Its complexity mdeed 
may, as we shall see hereafter, be as much an advantage as a 
drawback. 

Let us notice then the signs of change and improvement in the 
relations between masters and men. I am going to select for 
exclusive consideration one of the most obvious, and, to my mind, 
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perhaps the most important and characteristic, of those signs. 
No one, I venture to assert, who reads his daily or weekly news- 
“paper, no one who engages in conversation outside a very limited 
circle, can fail to observe a change, more marked in some places, 
less noticeable in others, in the tone and temper with which 
the objects and the action of trades unions and trades unionist 
leaders are now discussed. Ido not deny that you may discover 
some quarters—and those not a few—where the most bitter hostility 
is felt and displayed—and perhaps not entirely without reason— 
towards those organisations. But I do nevertheless believe that any 
candid and intelligent observer will agree that a change has passed 
over the tone and temper of general conversation and general opinion 
with regard to the matter. And it has found, or ts finding, its way 
into theoretical treatises. For it is impossible to establish such a 
divorce of theory from fact as the theorist who looks with contempt 
_on the practical man, or the practical man who despises the theorist, 
would fain persuade us exists. Theory is acted upon by practice, 
and in its turn reacts on practice; and it 1s undoubtedly evidence 
of no little value of a change in practice, when we find economists 
in various countries—Professor Marshall, for example, in our own, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu in France, and we may almost say a whole 
school of thinkers in Germany and in America—recognising, some 
in a fuller, some in a narrower, sense, that there is a sphere, and 
legitimate and definite sphere, for trades unions to occupy, even in 
the theoretical determination of market, if not normal, wages; that 
they may give to the workman the position of a strong and 
combined, instead of a weak and isolated, seller of labour, and that 
they may enable him to hold out for areserve price. I think, then, 
that we may take this change in the general tone and temper 
of society as admitted and irrefutable. 

But what does this imply, interpreted in the most limited 
sense? It implies that employers are more disposed to meet on 
terms of equality representatives of working-men. It implies that 
public opinion—a force for good or for evil, the potency of which, 
if once thoroughly awakened, it is impossible to deny—it implies 
that public opinion will sanction, nay will encourage, and will 
exercise some moral compulsion in order to bring about that 
meeting. And it also implies that trades unions, occupying a 
position of acknowledged importance and responsibility, will 
become more sensible of the duties of that position, will be more 
ready to abandon an attitude of determined hostility, will be 
more disposed to court publicity and to enlist public support and 
sympathy, will be more inclined to oppose argument to argument 
rather than force to force, and to convince public opinion that the 

strength of the argument, not merely of the force, lies on their 
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side. And here once again public opinion cannot fail to exercis 
some moral compulsion. It may be weak, it may be strong, but it 
will beyond a doubt increase with succeeding years. 

But not only does this change in the general tone and temper 
of conversation and opinion promote and indicate a moral reform, 
which is the essential condition of industrial reform; but it is alse 
of immense eee importance in facilitating the smooth and 
effective working of the particular machinery of reform known as 
conciliation, or arbitration, or the sliding scale. It disposes mesial 
and men to be conciliatory; it inclines them, if they cannot come 
to an agreement themselves, to be willing to refer the decision of 
the matter under dispute to a neutral arbitrator; it induces ther 
to seek for some means by which occasions of quarrel may be 
avoided, for a time at least, through the automatic operation of a 
sliding scale. But it does more than this. It is clearly impossible 
that negotiations, whatever form they may take, and whate 
be the character of the arrangement in which they resnlt, can 
be conducted with ease or success unless a few representative 
negotiators are selected on either side. But a trade union supp 
a basis for the representation of the men, and imposes a binding 
force on the represented, which it is difficult to secure by 
other satisfactory means. And so a change in the tone 
temper with which trades unions are regarded implies prea 
facility for effective representation. ; 

But here again we must not neglect the material of human 
nature. I will not trespass upon the considerations sugges 
by recent events in the Northumberland coal trade, more than ~ 
say that they afford a singular contradiction to that idea of trades: 
unionist leaders as the promoters of strife which is still current n 
some quarters; and that they show us that there may be cases” 
where the opinion and advice of the leaders is unable to a 


thing. Our istaeitasiees may ‘eoncasem be upset bya 

incalculable elements of human nature. We ought not indeed yn 
that account to depreciate the importance and value of representa= 
tion; but we must not expect too much from it, or be excessively 
fiseonetind if on occasion it fails. 

And this leads me to notice another aspect of the gente 

considerations we bave been discussing. Although machinery is. 
not everything, yet it is something; and it is not aia to point 
out some of the ways in which methods of securing the peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes may help to modify that human 
nature on which the possibility of that settlement ultimately 
depends. It is the merest folly not to recognise that if you can 
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once induce masters and men to meet round a table avowedly for 
informal, and, if possible, friendly and effective discussion, you 
have not merely afforded the machinery for that discussion, but 
you have helped to implant a habit of resorting to it in lieu of a 
struggle of force, you have affected—it may be in a greater, it may 
be in a less degree—the attitude of the one party to the other, you 
have established a presumption in favour of mutual arrangement, 
you have contributed to influence human nature for good. Or 
again, if the two parties refer the matter under dispute to the 
decision of a neutral arbitrator, they have by the mere reference 
taken a step which they can only retrace with some difficulty; 
they have to some extent committed themselves and their con- 
stituents to abide by the arbitrator’s award; they have in some 
measure, though it be only ina slight measure, accustomed them- 
selves to the possibility—though not I suppose to the probability— 
of an adverse decision; and, though they may argue their case 
with copious, and pide with contentious, insistence, though they 
may expect that the award will go in their favour, until they are 
undeceived, though they may accept the decision with sullen 
reluctance, if not with outspoken irritation, yet they have 
familiarised themselves with the machinery, they have incurred 
an obligation binding in honour, if it is not in legal force, they 
are conscious of the feeling that their reputation is at stake if 
the award is disobeyed, they have contributed to produce some 
change—though it be but a small one—in human nature. They 
are not quite the same men after the reference to arbitration as 
they were before. And, lastly, in the case of the institution of a 
sliding scale results somewhat similar to these are achieved. A 
relation between the wages of the workers and the selling prices of 
the commodity, or between the former and a combination of the 
latter with other circumstances of production, has received the 
sanction, for a time at least, of a formal arrangement, and has so far 
been recognised as fair and traditional; an automatic adjustment 
of matters which might otherwise have occasioned contention has 
for some time at least been in operation, and has so far become 
familiar ; a harmonious concord has for some time at least enjoyed 
the benefit of being the rule, to which a quarrel is the exception ; 
and human nature cannot fail to have been to some extent modified. 
The machinery of industrial peace—whether it be provided in the 
form of conciliation, or arbitration, or the sliding scale, or of a 
mixture or development of any of these varieties—may effect but a 
little change in human nature, and may afford the occasion for as 
much despondent pessimism over its failures, as it supplies by its 
Successes the material for sanguine optimism; but it is aeverthe- 
less to be cordially welcomed if it effects any change at all; and 
VOL. LIM. PART II. xX 
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there can be no possibility of doubt about the advantage, if we ¥ 
do not add the necessity, of making the machinery as easy and y. 
effective in working, as perfect and complete in detailed arrange- ~ 
ment, as we possibly can. It may be indeed, as we saw before, — 
that its deficiencies are, in the light of an improvement in human ~ 
nature, not so important as we might imagine; but there can be — 
no question that it is desirable to reduce their number, and 
diminish their magnitude. ; 
This may be done by dint of patient investigation and ; 
lengthened and varied experience ; but, preserving that attitude 
of general reflection which we took up at the outset, we may say 
that the one quality above all to be desired, if indeed it be not — 
indispensable, in the machinery of industrial peace, is elasticity, or, 
to adhere more closely to the metaphor, adjustability. And this 
quality we may understand in more than one sense. The machinery | 
must be capable of adjustment to the varying circumstances of 
trade; it must also admit of adjustment to the varying circum- 
stances of each particular industry, and to those which vary from. 
one industry to another; and fourthly and lastly, it must allow 
of adaptation to varying stages of improvement in the relations 
between masters and men. & 
If there is one fact more than another which the comparatively 
brief history of sliding scales has brought into prominence, 16 
is, I think, that friction and irritation are likely to arise when 
the arrangements of the sliding scale produce, or seem to pro~ 
duce, a lengthy interval between changes in prices and consequent 
changes in wages. From the nature of the case it is clear 
that some such interval there must be, that the prices can only 
be ascertained after they have been realised, that it would be 
a waste of time and expense for the accountants—appointed, as the 
case may be, by one, or by both sides, to examine into the books of 
some or all of the masters—to make this examination and declare 
the resulting average price with too great frequency. But on the 
other hand the changes in wages should, it would seem, follow 
on the changes in prices with as much celerity as is conveniently 
possible. There may be arrangements of the details of a scale which 
may facilitate a more perfect and speedy adjustment of wages to 
the real circumstances of production—such as, for instance, a more 
rapid fall in wages when selling prices have fallen to, or below, the 
expenses of production—but it is not my purpose at present to 
enter upon a discussion of detail. The principle alone it is on 
which I am concerned to insist—the principle true and important, 
on theoretic no less than practical grounds—that the provisions of a 
scale should permit of a correspondence which can be effected with 
as much rapidity and completeness as is possible between the 
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wages of the workmen and the actual contemporaneous circum- 
stances of production. It is for these reasons that conciliation— 
with free, informal and speedy discussion and decision between 
masters and men, is to be preferred to the more elaborate, formal, 
and necessarily lengthy proceedings before an arbitrator; and that 
the intermittent awards of an arbitrator, or determinations of a 
board of conciliation, are to’ be placed on’ a lower level of 
advantage than the automatic and sustained regularity of a 
sliding scale. Conciliation affords more opportunitiy’ for frequent 
discussion and rapid decision; a sliding scale, during the time of 
its continuance, obviates the necessity for discussion or decision at 
all on major points. It is from this point of view as superior 
logically to conciliation; as conciliation itself is to arbitration ; 
for in this sense it is more elastic—more rapidly and easily adjust- 
able. 

_ But there is also’ another sense in which methods of securing 
the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes should be elastic and 
easily adjustable. They must admit of adaptation to the varied 
circumstances of different industries. And here we may con- 
veniently divide our reflections under two heads. They must 
admit of being adjusted to circumstances varying within the limits 
of a single industry—not merely changing from one time to another, 
as we noticed before; but also existing contemporaneously in different 
quarters—and they must also allow of adaptation to circumstances 
varying from one industry to another. This’ is the’ point of view 
from which the complexity of a scale isto be deemed an advantagé 
rather than considered a drawback. For the internal economy of 
an industry is often as complex in reality, as it may seem to out 
ward appearance to be simple and uniform; and it is therefore 
important to secure a principle which shall be so simiple in its 
main features that the least educated and intelligent man can 
understand it, and yet so complex in its detailed application that it 
can be adjusted to the varying requirements of minutely different 
circumstances. This has been the case with the sliding scales in 
the coal and iron industries in England. To an outsider the 
principle of wages varying with prices, or some other circum- 
stances of production, may appear to be very simple; but, if he 
inquires into the detailed working of the scale, he is only too 
likely to be suddenly brought up by the complexity of the par- 
ticular arrangements. And similarly the difficulties of an arbitrator 
Sometimes commence only when he has to apply a general principle, 
allowed by both parties to be fair, to the particular details of the 
question before him; and the advantage of conciliation lies to some 
extent in the fact that masters and men, recognising the broad 
Purpose for which they are met, and agreeing on some general 
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principle, bring their knowledge of minutis to bear on the 
arrangement of complex details. a 
Similar observations might be made on the need of adaptation” 
to the varying circumstances of different industries. There may 
be some to which the principle of a sliding scale is not easily 
applicable, at any rate according to the form which has prevailed 
‘1 the coal and iron mining industries, where the selling price of ~ 
the commodity affords a tolerably adequate index of the changes — 
which should be made in wages if employers and employed are to 
reap jointly the ‘benefit, and sustain jointly the injury, of increased e 
or diminished prosperity. There may be industries again which are — 
not sufficiently advanced, so far-as the feeling between masters ands 
men is concerned, to permit of an arrangement so comparatively — 
permanent and automatic in character as a sliding scale, but in 
which nevertheless it is possible to establish with immediate success — 
and a fair prospect of permanence, a board of conciliation. And 
once more there may be industries where masters and men are not — 
prepared to meet habitually with the object of settling their differ-_ 
ences by free and friendly discussion, but will on occasion agree to 
submit their quarrels to the decision of a neutral arbitrator. Again, 
there may be varieties in the details of a scale, or of the constitution — 
of a board of conciliation, or of the procedure of a court of arbi- 
tration, which may assume a different shape as we pass from one 
industry to another. Some may be suited to one, and ill-adapted 
to another. Or, once more, there may be in some industries a 
combination of two or more of the different methods we have 
enumerated; for they are not of course mutually exclusive. The 
basis of a scale may be determined by conciliation or arbitration, 
and joint committees of masters and men may, during its continu 
ance, adjust themselves, or refer for decision to an arbitrator, 
differences on minor matters. Or, again, the constitution of @ 
board of conciliation may allow, if it does not actually provide, for 
the occasional intervention of an arbitrator; and the procedure of 
a court of arbitration does not necessarily exclude a resort to con- 
ciliation. Surely there can be no doubt that the methods of 
securing the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes must, if 
they are to be successful, be varied and capable of adaptation to 
varied and varying circumstances; and with equal assurance we 
may assert that they do admit of this variation. : 
And—and this is the last point I propose to consider—it may 
be the case that a method which is suited’ to one period in the 
history of an industry, and of the relations prevailing in it between 
masters and men, may be unsuited to another. It may be, and 
apparently is the fact, that arbitration has in some cases paved the 
way for conciliation, and conciliation for the sliding scale; and the 
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sliding scale may in its turn have to give place to a more advanced 
method of attaining and preserving industrial peace.- In logical 
order of thought, and in reference to varying stages of improve- 
ment in the relations between masters and men, it would’ seem that 
the sliding scale is superior to conciliation, and conciliation to arbi- 
tration. But here, once again, we must not forget the character of 
that material of human nature with which the more, equally with 
the less, advanced machinery has to deal.. We must remember that 
human nature changes not merely gradually, but also bit by bit; 
and we must therefore expect to find some persons, and classes, and 
industries, at a more advanced stage in this respect than others, and 
therefore more able to appreciate’and practise the more advanced 
methods of industrial reform. All the many varieties—arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, the sliding scale, and perhaps other means yet 
undiscovered, of preserving industrial peace, and of promoting 
industrial reform—may have a sphere in which, without interfering 
with the contemporaneous adoption elsewhere of others, they may 
be profitably and successfully applied:;. for human:nature is complex 
and varied, and changes gradually, bit by bit. 

It is ane consideration which makes us distrust from the outset 
those who proclaim their own' pet scheme of reform as a panacea, 
and condemn all other schemes as partial and inadequate. We dis- 
trust them because we are conscious of the immense variety of 
human kind, and we therefore believe in the catholicity of social 
reform. It may be easy to point out defects in the present wages 
system; it may not be difficult to show that conciliation, and 
arbitration, and the sliding scale, fail to administer a complete 
corrective to these defects ; iP may not be impossible to prove con- 
clusively that systems, vad as those of profit-sharing and co-opera- 
tive production, furnish a more thoroughgoing solution of the 
difficulties of the wages question, and that there are tendencies in 
the methods we have been considering, which, fully developed, might 
issue in those more advanced systems. All this might be urged, 
and urged with reason; and yet we might reply that the present 
wages system is not only widely prevalent in fact, but is in a sense 
natural in theory ; that the obstinacy with which human nature 
makes its failings evident in the imperfections of conciliation, or 
arbitration, or the sliding scale, might conceivably occasion dis- 
appointment to the hopes which had been formed of profit-sharing 
or co-operative production; and that there are also tendencies a 
the former methods which, fully developed, would seem to be 
incompatible with the latter systems. We might reply in some 
such fashion as this; and yet I venture to think that the safer and 
more conclusive answer would be to point to the variety of human 
Kind, to the capacity of human nature for gradual and partial 
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modification, to its aversion to sudden and complete change, to its” 
liability to undergo a reaction in the contrary direction as sudden 
and complete as the original impulse it has first received. In the 
light of these considerations it seems more probable that future, as — 
present and past, industrial society will present manifold diversities, 
that although in some quarters, with an improvement in human — 
nature, a place may be found for the more advanced systems of , 
profit-sharing and co-operative production, yet in others the wages — 
system will still prevail in its simplicity and variety, and in others — 
again conciliation, arbitration, and the sliding scale, perhapaay ; 
improved and developed, will be discovered. : 

The ideal attitude of the true social reformer may, [ venture tone : 
hold, be described most appropriately as at once catholic and — 
critical, ready to examine all promising schemes, and,to listen to all. 
reasonable proposals, prepared to make allowance for the enthiila 
siasm which, while it is necessary to,carry any scheme successfully 
into effect, is also calculated to make the proposer neglect its 
difficulties, and overrate its advantages, but resolved also to. 
scrutinise severely the claims of these different plans in the dry 
light of past and present experience, and inclined to discredit the 
professions of proposals which promise sudden ,and completa 
changes in human nature, and to repose more faith in plans which” 
appear more excellent in their performance than they are ostenta- 
tious in promise, which hold out a fair prospect of effecting some — 
gradual change in some parts of human nature, which neither 
ignore nor magnify the difficulties with which every scheme of 
social reform is confronted. We want, in short, in the department 
of social and industrial reform, more of that “ animated moderation,” 
which Bagehot*® used to regard as desirable, and as the typical 
characteristic of the ideal English man,of business—not content to 
remain still, and yet not afraid of being called illogical if he has: 
gone to a certain length on any path of reform or action, and has 
refused for the time to proceed further. By taking up such an 
attitude we may incur the hostility and contempt of extreme 
individualists and. extreme socialists alike; by both our position 
may be termed illogical, and deemed halting; but it has yet, I 
believe, to be shown that in social and industrial reform a via media 
is not as possible and advantageous as it is truly logical and 
characteristically Hnglish. 


5 « Physics and Politics,” p. 200. 
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_ L—Wages in the principal Textile Trades. 


Tue following is the General Introduction and the Summary and 
Conclusion of the Report to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
on the Return of Rates of Wages in the principal Textile Trades 
in the United Kingdom. Taken from the Parliamentary Paper 
[C-5807], 1889 :— 

** General Introduction. 


““T have the honour to submit herewith the first instalment of 
the results of the census of wages, which was one of the principal 
tasks, if not the principal task, undertaken by the Commercial 
Department of the Board of Trade in carrying out the resolution 
of the House of Commons of 2nd March, 1886, for the collection 
of statistics relating to labour. The returns herewith relate to the 
rates of wages in the principal textile trades of the country, one of 
the great divisions of the national industry. A long time has 
elapsed since the work commenced, and it will be many months 
before the publication can be completed; but in the absence of a 
sufticient staff to execute the work with the speed desirable, it has 
been thought preferable to incur all the inconveniences of delay 
rather than place results before the public in a hurried and imper- 


fect manner. Much waste has in the past been occasioned by the 


publication of returns of wages which have neither had an adequate 
statistical basis nor have been prepared with the application of 
proper statistical methods. It has now been felt as above all things 
important, that an attempt should be made to provide an adequate 
basis, and to apply proper methods in executing the work. 

“ Before dealing with the special subject of the accompanying 
returns, some explanation may be given of what the department 
has attempted, and what has now been in part effected, in com- 
parison with what has been tried in previous returns of wages. 

“For certain purposes statements of wages are made easily 
enough, and such statements are continually being circulated. In 
the engineering trades, in the building trades, and many others 
where there are strong unions, the central office of the union and 
the branches get to know the current rates of money wages in 
different localities for different types of workmen. To those who 
know the trade these returns of rates of wages have undoubted 


7% 
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practical value. Similar statements have also been published from — 
time to time officially by different Governments. In the Australian © 
colonies such statements are published in the annual bluebooks, — 
and information of this kind is to be found in abundance at the ~ 
Emigrants’ Information Office under the Colonial Office. Similar 
statements have also been made use of by the Board of Trade in— 
their Miscellaneous Statistics, the compilers of the information 
being the chambers of commerce in the respective industrial 
districts of the country. In France there are statistics of wages 
of a similar character, and our own bluebooks, as well as the 
parliamentary literature of other countries, contain an immense 
quantity of the like information. It is probable also that such 
returns, when sufficient intervals of time elapse, and proper 
methods are applied, may yield, in the absence of something more 
complete, comparative results of a most valuable kind. But where 
all such statements are lacking in a statistical view, is that no 
attempt is made in them to connect the rates of wages with the 
proportionate numbers paid at each rate, either in a particular 
trade or in the general industries of the country—the points which 
are perhaps of most importance, not only for statistics, but in any 
study for comparative purposes of the general condition of the 
country at different times. Without disparaging at all the utility 
of such returns as have been obtained hitherto, statisticians have 
long felt that there must be something more. ve 

‘“What that something more is, is also shown in attempts 
which have been made by two eminent statisticians in this country, 
Mr. Leone Levi, and Mr. Dudley Baxter, working with most 
imperfect materials. The former in 1867, and again in 1885, using” 
the Board of Trade Miscellaneous Statistics as the basis of his 
wages rates, and the census as his authority for the numbers of 
the population, and using therewith the results of private inquiries 
as to rates of wages prevailing, and the numbers paid at each rate, 
endeavoured to bring out a total for the income of the working 
classes throughout the country, showing, of course, the average 
income per head. The latter, working in a similar manner, 
and using returns in connection with those of the income tax, 
endeavoured to show the average incomes of the people from the 
highest to the lowest, and those of the different classes separately. 
In form both works were excellent. The results must also be useful 
for comparison for many a day. But the data were deficient, and 
the authoritative basis was wanting which would have made them 
more useful. 

“Tt is to fill up the void thus left at which the department 
aims. The statistical method must be generally the same as that 
of Mr. Leone Leviand Mr. Dudley Baxter. But these gentlemen, 
from the want of data, were often obliged, in order to arrive at 
any results at all, to make estimates or even euesses from very 
imperfect materials. It is now hoped that there will be a more 
ample, and indeed a very complete, basis, so that the results will be 
beyond dispute; the information being accurately obtained for the 


present time, and the foundation securely laid for many future 
comparisons, 
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“The general steps already taken to carry out the work may 
also be briefly described. In 1888 a memorandum was prepared 
in the department as to the progress of the business of compiling 
labour statistics’ which included, in continuation of previous 
returns, a statement of the number of circulars and schedules that 
had been issued to the different trades of the country, and the 
replies received; and a further statement of that kind, brought 
down to the present date, will be found in the Appendix to this 
Report. From this it appears that it all 79,041 schedules have 
been issued, and of these’10,681 have been returned, the replies 
being thus 14 per cent. of the total and the proportion of the total 
industrial population thus dealt with being even greater, it is 
believed, than the proportion of the number of schedules returned 
to the total issued. In any case a very large mass of the population 
is dealt with in the returns, and the proportion returned to the 
total employed is found in the textile trades generally, it will be 
seen, to be over 25 per cent. 

“Many months were occupied in preparing and sending out 
the schedules, which were of a most elaborate kind, as the variety 
of occupations in the returns submitted herewith will show; while 
there were no fewer than 172 different kinds of schedules, which 
had all to be prepared after communication with leading firms in 
each trade, as well as in some cases with the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Mr. Redgrave, C.B., to whom the department is greatly 
indebted for assistance. When the returns came in, moreover, the 
staff at the disposal of the department was so small that it was 
impossible to do more than file the returns for many months, the 
real work of compilation only becoming possible about a year 
ago. Itis expected now, especially after the experience gained, to 
proceed with the compilation more quickly than has yet been 
possible, but the labour is excessive, and the results obtained so 
far have only been possible in consequence of the greatest energy, 
assiduity, and labour beyond office hours on the part of the staff 
employed. — | 
“Tn the textile trades which are now dealt with, the number of 
schedules issued and returns received were altogether as follows :— 





Schedules Returned. 
Schedules Issued. 














Number. Per Cent. of Issues. 
SPOR I. 1A... 2,080 542 26 
TES eee 1,807 — 291 16 
OSS ee 452 121 27 
Me... 803 149 183 
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“Tt will also be evident from the returns that a considerable 
part of the population engaged in the textile trades is practically 
dealt with in the schedules returned. The following is a com- 
parison on this head :— 


1 See No. 483, Sess. 1888, 
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Factory Population in the Textile Trades according to the Factory Return, 
1885, compared with Numbers comprised in accompanying Returns. ; 


a a 


Proportion Returned — 




















Total Employed. Numbers Returned. to Total Employed. 
Per cnt. 
Cotton wictaueersaste: 504,000 143,000 28 
Woollen ts.....0+ 139,000 37,000 26 
Worsted ............ 138,000 36,500 264 
DITO Weds eitsease tt 112,000 40,000 36 


 ———_————_—__—____———_____-_- aan 


‘‘In other words, more than a fourth part of the factory 
population in the trades concerned is dealt with in the schedules 
that are here analysed. It is submitted that with all drawbacks a 
fairly effective return as to more than one-fourth of the number 
engaged in the textile industries—and that fourth not selected in” 
any way, but taken promiscuously from each district—appears to 
supply a most ample statistical basis as to the average wages in 
those trades. 

‘‘ Another preliminary explanation of a general character may 
be made. The schedules sent out asked for information in two 
different ways. The principal part of the schedule asked for a 
return of the weekly rates of wages actually earned in a particular 
week in October, 1886, by the numbers actually at work in that_ 
week, divided according to the varied classification of their occu- 
pations, and distinguishing in all cases the wages paid to men, to 
lads and boys, to women and to girls, respectively,—half-timers it 
will be seen being also distinguished. In each case a distinction — 
is also made between wages earned by ‘piece’ and wages earned 
by ‘time’ work. The numbers and rates of wages for each 
occupation were also required to be distinguished, and in many of 
the schedules returned the actual numbers at each rate were 
stated, so that maximum and minimum, as well as average, rates 
could be deduced. From this it was intended to build up a 
general scheme of the actual earnings in each employment in 
what was an actual average week in most trades, without any 
attempt to exhibit what those drawing up the return might 
consider to be a normal wage. What was wanted was an average 
week about the date mentioned, from which, multiplying by 52, 
and making any farther deductions that might seem expedient, 
an average year’s income might be calculated. The other 
part of the schedule asked for a return from each employer 
of the whole amount paid in wages in the last calendar year 
which had elapsed before the schedules began to be sent out, 
viz., 1885, and also particulars of the highest amount paid in 
one week with the numbers paid in that week, and also of 
the lowest amount paid in one week with the numbers paid in that 
week. From these particulars it was hoped that some means 
would be obtained of verifying the average character of the week 
in October to which the more detailed particulars of the schedule 
relate, as well as some means of estimating the differences 
between maximum, average, and minimum employment in the 
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trades concerned. It was hoped, according to statistical rules, 
that although the maximum and minimum figures would in 
particular cases, owing to special circumstances, be exceptionally 
high or low, yet the result on the average would be trustworthy, 
while the week in October, if really an average, would give results 
‘intermediate between the maximum and minimum. On the whole, 
fairly satisfactory results have been obtained; the results shown 
by the two different parts of the schedules, when compared in a 
mass, tending to confirm each other. Some difficulty was caused 
at first, when the returns came in, by some firms having given as 
a minimum week what was really a holiday week, but in spite of 
all drawbacks a sufficient number of returns for comparison was 
obtained. 


Summary and Conclusion. 


“Comparing the different average rates of wages in the 
different leading textile trades here dealt with, we get the 
following result; the comparison, it will be understood, being the 
wages of a normal week, multiplied by 52 for the annual earnings, 
and no deduction being made, such as would be required, as above 
explained, to show the actual annual earnings for a year of the 
population employed. 


Comparison of Normal Wages in the Cotton, Woollen, Worsted, and 
Linen Trades in 1886. 


EE aa 

















Cotton. Woollen. | Worsted. | Linen. 
ANNUAL. 

Sees. nD Oe Seay Se Ee Patt 
ee aes, 65 12 60 - 60 13 Raseel 
Lads and boys ............ 24 4 22 == 16 18 16 
WOMEN ................0001..-. 209. 15 340 AG HE 2am a3, 
ee ve dnl TO 7 16 - eG 

WEEKLY. 
SPDR ere is IGF beer te Ay 2S a 

eed: sd Ere ere Ss d. 
MEER.) soecsevsnsensess 25 38 Zones ye iowa. 
Lads and boys ............ 9 4 S76 Gy 5.6 Chane 
ES 15 38 Bees Ly aL SHEL 
6 10 Fev. 36 G12 4 I! 


“The superiority of cotton on this showing is manifest, but 
except as regards linen it is not a great superiority. The 
differences, such as they are, as above explained, are also largely 
due to the different geographical distribution of the different 
trades. Linen is largely a Scotch and Irish industry, and even in 
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England it is carried on largely in country districts and not so 
much in large manufacturing centres as the other industries with 
which it 3s here compared. The earnings are accordingly less on 
the average than in the other leading textile trades which are 
carried on more largely in large towns or in the central localities” 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. {4 

“In considering these averages it has also to be remembered 
that on the whole, as above explained in detail, the bulk of the- 
manufacturing population earn nearly the average rates; that the 
numbers at extreme rates on one side or the other are not large. — ; 

“When matters are further advanced, and similar facts to — 
those here collected are published as to other trades, it may be q 
possible to enter into the question of building up from them the — 
total of the aggregate earnings of the working classes. This a 
involves, however, most difficult questions as to the numbers of — 
the working population in each trade. For the necessary ~ 
particulars recourse must be had largely to the census, and thes 
census unfortunately is not in such a form as to be readily com pam ; 
able. 

“ But the rate per head for the whole country may neverthaa . 
less be very fairly established, although the exact numbers of the — 
working population may not be so easily ascertained, within even 
10 per cent. of the true numbers, to whom the rate per head — 
can be applied so as to obtain the aggregate earnings. It is” 
obvious even now that the averages established for the great 
textile industries are for so large a mass of the population that— 
they are not likely to depart widely from those of the general 
average. As one industry after another is dealt with after the 
plan here followed, the mass represented will steadily increase, 
and the limits within which the true average must lie will be 
narrowed. . 

‘“‘ Of course it will be understood that the above rates are for a 
period a few years ago, since which, and especially within the 
present year, an advance in wages has taken place. But it is | 
inevitable in any work so new as the present that the facts — 
published must be behind the actual present. 

‘Probably, owing to the great difficulty of the work, such 
delays will always be more or less unavoidable, The special value 
of the work, however, does not depend upon its actual speaking 
for the present time; it is a foundation from which other com- 
parisons can be built up. Anyone acquainted with the trades 
concerned would have no difficulty in arriving at present averages 
from the basis here laid down by allowing for the percentage of 
advance which he knows to have taken place. 

‘““ Reference has already been made to the assistance given by 
Mr. Redgrave, the Chief Inspector of Factories. The department 
also desires to acknowledge specially the assistance given by 
manufacturers in making returns and giving explanations when 
asked. These returns in many cases were most elaborate, and 
must have cost a great deal of labour, but they have been most 
valuable, leaving no doubt in the opinion of the department as og 
the trustworthiness of the figures submitted to them. 





x 
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“As already stated, other parts of the census of wages are 
in an advanced state of preparation, and will be issued next 
by 9 
session. 


Il.—The Uniformity of the Oensus of Australasia in 1891. 


We have received from the Government Statistician of Tasmania 
a copy of the following Report of a Conference of Statists held at 
Hobart in March last :— 


Members of the Conference— 

H. H. Hayter, Hisq., C.M.G., Government Statist (Victoria). 

R. M. Johnston, Hsq., F. ite S., Government Statistician 
(Tasmania). 

T. A. Coghlan, Hsq., A.M.I.C.H., Government Statistician 
(New South Wales). 

H. J. Andrews, Esq., Under Secretary (South NAAT RT 

EK. J. von Dadelszen, Hsq., Deputy Registrar-General (New 
Zealand). 

Consulting Member—H. C. Nowell, Esq., formerly Govern- 
ment Statistician, Tasmania. 


Secretary—Thos. C. Just, Hsq. 


REPORT, 


To the Honorable the Chief Secretary of Tasmania. 


Sir,—We, the representatives of various Australasian colonies, 
at a conference held at Hobart, in accordance with your invitation, 
for the purpose of ar ranging for the collection and compilation of 
the ensuing census upon a uniform principle, have the honor to 
report as follows :— ~ 

1. We have held twelve meetings, the minutes of which will be 
found in Appendix A. 

2. The enquiries to be embodied in the census schedule have 
been fully discussed, and we have agreed to certain recommenda- 
tions on the basis of which we have framed a model schedule, a 
copy of which is given in Appendix B. 

3. In view, however, of the possibility of its being found 
desirable. to make alterations in the wor ding of this schedule after 
the Census Act has been passed, in cases where the passing of a 
Census Act is necessary, we have unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend that only the heads of enquiry—not the schedule—be 
embodied in the Census Act. 

4, The compilation of the returns of the census upon a uniform 
principle has engaged our earnest attention; and, after much 
deliberation, we have agreed to a series of resolutions bearing 
upon the subject, the substance of which is given in Appendix C. 
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5. The forms decided upon, with the exception of those for the 
occupation tables, have been mainly those followed by most of. the 
colonies in compiling the returns of the census of 1881. We have, 
however, deemed it desirable to make radical changes in the tables 
showing the occupations of the people, as those hitherto adopted 
have been judged to be out of date, and not suitable to the present 
requirements of the several colonies. After lengthened considera- 
tion and discussion, we have devised a system of classification — 
which, we believe, with possibly some modifications to be indicated 
by future experience, will be found to offer a means of overcoming 
the great difficulties with which the systematic grouping of the 
occupations of the people of a country has always been found to be 
attended. The details of this proposed classification will be found 
in Appendix D. ; 

6. To facilitate, however, comparisons with the returns of 
previous censuses, we propose that, in addition to the tables of 
occupations compiled according to the newly devised system, ~ 
subsidiary tables be given showing the different groups of occu- 
pations, prepared upon the lines of the plan which the new system 
is intended to supersede. 

7. In settling the form of classification under the different 
heads of enquiry, we have had in view Lord Knutsford’s circular 
despatch of the 28th February, 1889; and have arranged to give 
effect, as far as possible, to the recommendations embodied in the 
letter of the Registrar-General of England attached thereto. 

8. The system proposed for adoption is calculated to secure 
uniformity in the tabular statements to be published by the 
different colonies. This uniformity, however, will not be broken 
should it be desired to amplify the returns, or bring them out in 
more extended detail than that provided for, which it is distinctly 
understood any colony is at liberty to do. 

9. We have much pleasure in expressing our sense of the 
valuable assistance rendered by Mr. T. C. Just in his capacity of 
secretary to the conference, to which post, by the kind considera- 
tion of your Government, he was appointed before our proceedings 
commenced. 

We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 
H. H. Hayrer, President. 
H. J. ANDREWS. 3 
T. A. CoGHLaN. 
EK. J. von DADELSZEN. 
R. M. JOHNSTON. 


Apppnpix A (omitted for want of space). 
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APPENDIX B—Contd. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


This schedule is to be filled up in accordance with the headings 
to the columns on the other side BY THE OCCUPIER OR PERSON IN 
CHARGE OF THE DWELLING with particulars respecting all the persons 
who slept or abode therein on the night of the , also of 
the live stock kept. If the house is occupied by different families 
in separate stories or apartments, each such story or apartment 
must be treated as a separate dwelling, and the occupier or person 
in charge of each must make a return upon a separate schedule. 
In the case of pastoral establishments the proprietor or superin- 
tendent may fill in the returns of his complete establishment, but 
a separate schedule must in such case be filled for each of the 
out-stations or huts in which a distinct family or person resides, in 
addition to that for the home station; and if any out-station is in 
a different sub-enumerator’s district from that of the home station, 
the schedule for it is to be delivered to the sub-enumerator of the 
sub-district in which such dwelling is situated. 

This paper will be called for by the sub-enumerator on Monday 
the day of , or as soon after as practicable. 
Prior to that date the answers should be written in the proper 
columns and the document duly signed by the occupier or person 
in charge. It is the sub-enumerator’s duty to verify the facts; 
and, if the form from any cause should not have been filled up, or 
should have been insufficiently or erroneously filled up, to record 
the necessary particulars or make the necessary corrections, from 
enquiries which he is authorised to make for that purpose. 


Instructions for Filling up the Column headed “ Profession or 
Occupation.” 


ARMY AND NAvy.—If on actual service, state so. If retired, state 
present occupation. 

PERSONS IN THE SERVICE OF THE GENERAL OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT to 
state the position they hold, and, if engaged in any other occupa- 
tion, to specify its nature. 

_ JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, ALDERMEN, TOWN COUNCILLORS, d&c., and 
other important public oflicers to state their ordinary profession or 
occupation. 

MINISTERS OF RELIGION to state denomination. They are 
requested not to employ the indefinite term “clerk.” Local or 
occasional preachers to return their ordinary occupations. 

MeMrnrRs OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION to state whether in actual 
practice; if not practising, to state present occupation. Persons 
employed in solicitors’ offices to distinguish whether they are 
articled or other clerks. 

MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION to state whether they are 
physicians, surgeons, or general practitioners, and return them- 
Selves as practising or not practising; if not practising to state 
present occupation. 

_ TEACHERS, AUTHORS, PUBLIC WRITERS, and ARTISTS to state the par- 
ticular branch of science, literature, or art in which they are engaged. 
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Engineers to state whether civil, mechanical, or mining, &c. Sur- 
veyors to state whether land, mining, or marine, &. 7 

PuRSONS ENGAGED IN TRADE OR COMMERCE, as merchants, manu- 
facturers, storekeepers, retailers, brokers, agents, auctioneers, &e., 
to state the particular business in which they are engaged, or the 
principal commodity in which they deal. ; 

CLERKS, BOOK-KEEPERS, SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, SHOPMEN, COMMER- 
CIAL TRAVELLERS, &c., to be described according to the business 
with which they are connected—‘‘ bank clerk,” “railway clerk,” 
“salesman in soft goods store,” “‘shopman to grocer,” “traveller to 
wine merchant,’ Sc. 

The term FARMER or GARDENER to be applied to all persons 
actually in occupation of land and tilling, whether proprietors or 
tenants. The word “landowner” is too vague. Wives, sons and 
daughters, brothers, or other relatives habitually helping on farms 
and stations, may be returned as “wife assisting,” “ son assisting,” 
“daughter assisting,’ &c., as the case may be. 

Miners to specify the nature of the mineral on which they 
work, and in respect of metallic ores to add whether lode or 
alluvial. A miner working for another should return himself as 
“miner,” not as a laborer. 

Artisans and MECHANICS should always mention the particular 
branch of their trade; thus—“ ship carpenter,” “house carpenter,” 
“ shingler,” “coachsmith,” ‘“ locksmith,” “ horse-shoer.” 

CARTERS, CARRTERS, LABORERS, SERVANTS, &c., to be described in 
connection with their usual employment, ‘carter in town,” “ bullock 
driver on station,” “laborer making roads,” ‘omnibus driver,” *‘ cab- 
man,” “railway porter,” “ telegraph messenger,” ‘ domestic servant.” 

Persons not following any profession, trade, or calling, and not 
holding any public office, but possessed of independent means, may 
designate themselves “proprietor of land,” ‘‘proprietor of houses,” 
“capitalist,” “annuitant,” as the case may be. The word “ house- 
holder’? should not be used in place of “proprietor of houses,” nor 
the word ‘‘ gentleman” or “lady ” in place of “no occupation.” 

Women.—The occupations of women who are employed in any 
but domestic duties should be distinctly recorded; but they should 
not be entered as engaged in the occupations of their husbands. or 
fathers, &c., unless they habitually assist them. When only in the 
capacity of wife, mother, daughter, sister, d&c., write “ domestwc 
duties.” 

PERSONS IN HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, GAOLS, &e.—The position of 
these in the institution being given in the second column in 
accordance with the instructions at its head, their calling (if any) 
before they entered the institution is to be inserted in the occupa- 
tion column. 

*.* Hvery answer should be written in full. The use of dots (,, ) 
or ditto (do ) leads to numerous nristakes, and is not to be accepted by 
the sub-enumerators. 





Example of the mode of Filling up the Return. 
[Model schedule to be inserted here. | 


i 
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APPENDIX C. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
Subjects of Enquiry. 


J. That the subjects respecting which it is desired that enquiry 
be made at the census be named in “ I'he Census Act,” but that 
the schedule containing those enquiries be not attached thereto. 

2. That the subjects of enquiry be as follow :—name, sex, 
birthplace, age, religion, occupation, conjugal condition, education, 
sickness and infirmity, materials of houses, number of rooms, 
number of each description of live stock. 

3. That the return of religion be not compulsory, but that it 
be optional to insert the word “ object ” instead respecting any one 
having a conscientious objection to state his religious belief. 

4, That the return of occupations include an enquiry as_ to 
the number of unemployed of each trade or calling. 

5. That with reference to education an enquiry be made as to 
those able to read and write, able to read only and not write, and 
unable to read; also as to those who may be graduates of any 
university, together with the designations of their respective 
degrees, and of the universities at which they were severally 
conferred. 

6. That with reference to sickness and infirmity an enquiry be 
made as to the numbers Jaid up or unable to pursue their usual 
occupation on account of illness or the effects of an accident, or who 
may be deaf and dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, epileptic, paralytic, 
leprous, or who may have lost a limb or the sight of an eye. 

7. That in the return of houses, those inhabited, uninhabited, 
and in course of erection be separately distinguished. 

8. That, in accordance with the foregoing resolutions, the 
householder’s schedule (Appendix B) hereto attached be the basis 
of the enquiries to be made under “The Census Act.”’ 


Compilation. 


9. That the Chinese and the aborigines, as far as possible 
Gncluding half-castes), be tabulated apart from the general popu- 
lation under every head of enquiry, so that it may be possible to 

combine their numbers therewith or separate them therefrom, as 
may be desired. 

10. That in compiling the census returns, the groupings be as 
definite as possible; and although it may be sometimes necessary 
to have such headings as “‘ other birthplaces,” “‘ other religions,”’ 
“miscellaneous occupations,” &c., the names of the various birth- 
places, religions, occupations, &c., placed under such heads be in 
every case stated, in foot-notes or otherwise. 

11. That, in working out proportions under any head of enquiry 
to show the value of the numbers in each line to the total, the 
items in the line for the unspecified be altogether excluded from 
the computation. 


¥2 
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12. That, in the general tables of birthplaces provision be made ~ 
for showing the number of natives of each of the principal countries 
of the world, and of each Australasian colony named in the — 
schedules; also, in foot-notes or separate table, the number of — 
natives of each of the smaller countries of the world there named. ~ 
That persons whose birthplace is stated to be “ Australia,” if under — 
12 years of age, be tabulated as born in the colony to which the — 
census relates, but if 12 years of age or over, in the column for ~ 
‘¢ Australia undefined.” E- 

13. That provision be made in the general tables for showing 
the numbers and sexes of the adherents to all the principal 
religious sects named in the schedules ; and in foot-notes or separate — 
tables the numbers and sexes of all the adherents to all minor sects 
there named. That children respecting whom the return of religion — 
is unspecified be tabulated as of the religion of their parents, if the 
father and mother are stated to be of the same religion, or of the” 
religion of one parent if specified; but that if the parents are of 
different denominations, no assumption be made as to the religion” 
of the children, who are to be classed as unspecified. | 

14. That the ages of the people of either sex be tabulated in 
single ages up to 21, then in quinquennial periods of age up to 85, 
and after that in single ages; also, that a table be prepared 
showing the numbers of either sex in the whole population at each — 
year of age. 

15. That in tabulating the occupations of the people, the 
numbers of either sex under 5 years of age between 3 and 15; 15 
and 20; 20 and 25; 25 and 45; 45 and 65; and over 60 be dis- 
tinguished; that the occupations be tabulated according to the 
amended system of classification indicated in Appendix D; also 
that additional tables, so far as the classes and orders are concerned, 
be prepared according to the systems followed in the majority of 
the Australasian colonies at the census of 1881; also that subsidiary 
tables be compiled showing (1) the ordinary occupations of the 
unemployed of either sex; (II) employers of labour and persons 
in business for themselves, also wage-earners ; (III) the ordinary 
occupations of inmates of either sex of (a) hospitals, (6) benevolent 
asylums, (c) hospitals for the insane, (@) other charitable institu- 
tions, (e) gaols and penal establishments ; (IV) the occupations of 
university graduates. That in the case of a person returned as 
following more than one occupation, he be tabulated, as a rule, 
under the head of the first mentioned, the exception bemg a 
Government officer following some other calling, as, for instance, 
“ deputy registrar and storekeeper,” in which case he 1s to be 
classified as the latter; also, a person residing where one of his 
occupations is carried on which would warrant its being considered 
as the more important, as, for instance, “farmer and publican,” 
living at the public house, is to be classed as a publican, although 
that calling may be stated second. , ; 

16. That in the table of education the people be grouped im 
single ages from 3 to 21 years of age, and after that in quinquennial 
periods to 85 years of age; those of either sex able to read and 
write, able to read only, and unable to read, being distinguished. 


ay - 
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That no child under 3 years of age be set down as able to read, 
and no child under 5 years of age as able to write; also, that 
Chinese unable to read Hnglish be set down as unable to read. 
That a table be also prepared showing the degree of primary 
instruction possessed by children between 5 and 15 years of age 
attached to each religious denomination. 

17. That in the tables of conjugal condition the people be 
grouped in single ages from 14 to 21 years of age, and after that in 
quinquennial periods to 85 years of age, those of either sex never 
married, married, and widowed or divorced being distinguished ; 
that Chinese be set down as never married unless they have or have 
had wives in Australasia. That tables be prepared of the divorced 
persons of either sex, showing their birthplaces, ages, religions, and 
occupations; also, a table showing the number of wives whose 
husbands were absent, and of husbands whose wives were absent, 
on the census night. — ‘ 

18. That tables be prepared showing the numbers of either sex 
suffering from each description of sickness or infirmity, grouped in 
single years of age up to 21, and afterwards in quinquennial periods 
up to 85 years of age; that tables be also prepared showing the 
occupations of those suffering from each description of infirmity. 


APPENDIX D. 





OccUPATIONS. © 


Systematic Olasstfication of Classes and Orders, as agreed upon by 
the Australasian Census Conference, held at Hobart, March, 1890. 


CLASSES. 


I. Proresstonat.—(Andrici, Farr.) Embracing all persons 
mainly engaged in the government and defence of the country, and 
in satisfying the higher intellectual and moral requirements and the 
special social wants not included in the material services rendered 
by other classes hereafter specified or classed. 

Il. Domestic.—Embracing all persons engaged in rendering 
personal services, and in the supply of board and lodging for which 
remuneration is usually paid. 
UL Commerciat.—(77rade and Transport, United States Census, 
1881: Ayorici, Farr.) Embracing all persons directly connected 
with the hire, sale, transfer, distribution, storage, and security of 
property and materials, but who as a rule do not effect any material 
change in the nature of the objects which pass through their hands. 

IV. Inpustriau.—(Part of the Technici of Farr.) Embracing 
all persons not otherwise classed, who are principally engaged in 
various works of utility or in specialities connected with the 
construction, modification, or alteration of materials so as to render 
them more available for the various uses of man, but excluding as 
far as possible all who are engaged mainly or solely in the service 
of interchange. 

V. AgricutturaL, Pasrorat, MIneRAL, AND OTHER PRIMARY 
Propucurs.—(Georgici and part of the Technici of Farr.) Em- 
bracing all persons mainly engaged in the cultivation or acqui- 
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sition of food products, and in obtaining other raw materials from 
natural sources. | . 

VI. Inverinirs._—Embracing all persons who derive their 
income from services rendered, but the direction of which servioaal 
cannot be exactly determined. 

VII. Depenpants.—Embracing all persons dependent upon ~ 
relatives or natural guardians, including wives, children, and — 
relatives not otherwise engaged in pursuits for which remuneration - 
is usually paid, and all persons supported by private or public — 


7] 


charity, or dependants upon the public revenue. / . 





CLASSES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS. 
Crass I. ProressionaL. (Orders 1 and 2.) e 


Order 1. Persons engaged in Government, Defence, Law, and | 
Protection, not otherwise classed. 
Sub-order 1. Ministering to general government. 
2. Ditto, local government. 
3. Ditto, defence. 
a 4. Ditto, law and order. 


Order 2. Persons ministering to Religion, Charity, Hdweation, 
Art and Science, including their immediate Subordiates. 
Sub-order 1. Ministering to religion. 
a 2, Ditto, benevolence and charity, exclusive of 
hospitals. 
. Ditto, health. 
. Ditto, hterature. 
. Ditto, science. 
. Ditto, civil and mechanical engineering, architec- 
ture, and surveying. | 
. Ditto, education. 
. Ditto, fine arts. 
. Ditto, music. 
. Ditto, amusements. 


Crass II. Domesric. (Order 3.) 


Order 3. Persons engaged in entertaining and performing 
personal service for man for which remuneration is usually paid. 
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Sub-order 1. Engaged in board and lodging. 
3 2. Ditto, attendance. 


Crass III. Commercrat. (Orders 4 to 11.) 
Sus-ctass A. PROPERTY AND FINANCE. 
Order 4, Persons or their Agents or Assistants who perform 
various offices in connection with the exchange, valuation, insurance, 
lease, loan, or keep of money, houses, lands, or property rights. 


Sub-order 1. Engaged in connection with banking and finance. 
s 2. Ditto, ditto, insurance and valuation. 
+ 3. Ditto, ditto, land and household property. 
> 4. Ditto, ditto, other exchanges of property rights 
not otherwise classed. 


‘oad 
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Susp-ctass B. TRADE. 


Order 5. Persons or their Agents or Assistants engaged in dealing 
in Art and Mechanic Productions, in which matters of various kinds 
wre enuployed in combination. 


Sub-order 1. Agents, dealers, and other persons directly con- 
nected with the sale, hire, or exchange of books 
or publications. 

. Ditto, ditto, musical instruments. 

. Ditto, ditto, prints, pictures, and art materials. 

. Ditto, ditto, carving, figures, and minor art 

products. 

. Ditto, ditto, equipment for sports and games. 

. Ditto, ditto, designs, medals, type, and dies. 

. Ditto, ditto, watches, clocks, and scientific instru- 

ments. 

Ditto, ditto, surgical instruments and appliances. 

. Ditto, ditto, arms and explosives. 

10. Ditto, ditto, machines, tools, and implements. 

11. Ditto, ditto, carriages and vehicles. 

‘i 12. Ditto, ditto, harness, saddlery, and leatherware. 

5 13. Ditto, ditto, ships, boats, and marine stores. 

14. Ditto, ditto, building materials and house fittings. 

15. Ditto, ditto, furniture. 

re 16. Ditto, ditto, chemicals and by-products. 


Order 6. Persons or their Agents or Assistants. engaged un dealing 
in Textile Fabrics and Dress, and in Fibrous Materials. — 


Sub-order 1. Agents, dealers, and other persons directly con- 
nected with the sale, hire, or exchange of 
textile fabrics. 

4 2. Ditto, ditto, dress. 
- 3. Ditto, ditto, fibrous materials. 


Order 7. Persons or their Agents or Assistants engaged im dealing 
in Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants. 


Sub-order 1. Agents, dealers, and other persons directly con- 
nected with the sale or exchange of animal food.’ 
a 2. Ditto, ditto, vegetable food.” 
. 3. Ditto, ditto, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants.” 


Order 8. Persons or their Agents or Assistants engaged in dealing 
im Animals and Animal and Vegetable Substances, excluding Dealers 
im Food and those directiy engaged in Agricultural and Pastoral 
pursuts and others classed among Primary Producers. 


Sub-order 1. Agents, dealers, and other persons directly con- 
nected with the sale, hire, or exchange of 
animals or animal matters, exclusive of those 
directly engaged in pastoral pursuits and those 
engaged in fisheries or in the capture, preserva- 
tion, or destruction of wild animals. 


* Excepting in each case primary producers grouped under Class V. 
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Sub-order 2. Agents, dealers, and other persons directly con- 
nected with the sale, hire, or exchange of vege- — 

table matters, excluding those directly engaged — 

in agricultural pursuits or those directly con-— 

nected with forestry or natural vegetable pro- 

ducts. “ 


Order 9. Persons or their Agents or Assistants engaged in dealing — 
in Minerals, eaclusive of those directly connected with Mines, Quarries, 
and Reservotrs.° ; _ 

Sub-order 1. Agents, dealers, and other persons directly con- — 

nected with the sale, hire, or exchange of coal — 
and other mineral substances devoted mainly to . 
purposes of fuel and light.’ a) 
2. Ditto, ditto, stone, clay, earthenware, glass, ice, 
and minerals not otherwise classed.” . 
3. Ditto, ditto, in gold, silver, and precious stones.° 
4. Ditto, ditto, in metals other than gold and silver.’ 


39 
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Order 10. Persons or their Agents or Assistants engaged as General 
Dealers or in various Mercantile Pursuits not otherwise classed. i 


Sub-order 1. General dealers, with their agents and assistants, — 
2. Other mercantile persons not related to any — 


99 
previous sub-order, or undefined. 
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Susn-ctass C. Transport, COMMUNICATION, AND STORAGE. 


Order 11. Persons or their Agents or Assistants engaged in the 
Conveyance of Men, Animals, Goods, or in Communication. 


Sub-order 1. Carriers and their agents and assistants on rail- 
ways (not railway construction). ; : 

. Ditto, ditto, roads. 

Ditto, ditto, seas, rivers, and canals. 

. Persons connected with postal service. 

. Ditto, ditto, telegraph and telephone service. 

. Ditto, ditto, other modes of transport and com- 
munication. 

shy, 7. Ditto, ditto, storage. 


Cuass IV. Inpustriau. (Orders 12 to 18.) 
Susp-cnass A. ‘TECHNICAL. 


_ Order 12. Persons engaged in connection with the Manufacture or 
in other Processes relating to Art and Mechanic Productions wm which 
Materials of various kinds are employed in combination. 


Sub-order 1. Engaged in the production or manufacture of 
books or publications. 


Dor WO DO 


3 2. Ditto, ditto, musical instruments. 

+ 3. Ditto, ditto, prints, pictures, and art materials. 

9 4. Ditto, ditto, carving, figures, and minor art 
products. 


’ Excepting in each case primary producers grouped under Class V. 
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Sub-order 5. Engaged in the production or manufacture of 
equipment for sports and games. 

6. Ditto, ditto, designs, medals, type, and dies. 

~ 7. Ditto, ditto, watches, clocks, and scientific instru- 

ments. 

a 8. Ditto, ditto, surgical instruments and appliances. 

9, Ditto, ditto, arms and explosives. 

10. Ditto, ditto, machines, tools, and implements. 

11. Ditto, ditto, carriages and vehicles. 

12. Ditto, ditto, harness, saddlery, and leatherware. 

13. Ditto, ditto, ships, boats, and their equipment. 

14. Ditto, ditto, houses, buildings, and house fittings. 

15. Ditto, ditto, furniture. 

be 16. Ditto, ditto, chemicals and by-products. 


Order 13. Persons engaged in connection with the Manufacture, 
or in Repairs, Cleansing, or other Processes relating to Textile fabrics, 
Dress and Ibrous Materials. 


Sub-order 1. In textile fabrics. 
2. In dress. 


3. In fibrous materials. 
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Order 14. Persons engaged in connection with the Manufacture or 
in other Processes relating to Food, Drink, Narcotics, and Stimulants.* 


Sub-order 1. In manufacture of animal food.‘ 
2. Ditto, vegetable food.* 
3. Ditto, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants.‘ 


a) 


oP) 


Order 15. Persons not otherwise classed engaged in connection 
with the Hquipment or Treatment of Animals or in Manufactures and 
other Processes connected with Animal and Vegetable Substances.? 


Sub-order 1. In treatment of animals and their equipment, if 
not otherwise classed.° 

2. In manufacture of animal matters.’ 

3. Ditto, vegetable matters’ (except fuel). 


”? 
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Order 16. Persons engaged in the Alteration, Modification, o1 
Manufacture, or in other Processes relating to Mineral Matters.’ 


Sub-order 1. In the conversion of coal and other mineral 
substances to purposes of heat, light or forms 
of energy not otherwise classed. 

2. In manufactures and processes specially related 
to stone, clay, earthenware, glass, ice, and 
minerals not otherwise classed.? 

3. Ditto, ditto, gold, silver, and precious stones.” 

4. Ditto, ditto, metals other than gold and silver.® 


99 


” 
39 
* Excepting in each case primary producers grouped under Class V. 


: Excepting i in all cases primary producers grouped under Class V, and all per- 
Sons engaged in transport grouped under Order 11. 
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Order 17. Persons engaged in Manufactures, Constructions, or 
Processes requiring technical skill not otherwise classed.® 


Sus-cLass B. NoN-TECHNICAL OR UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


Order 18. Persons requiring no technical or special skill engaged — 
in the construction or repair of Harthworks, or in works connected” 
with the collection or disposal of all forms of Dead Matter, Silt, or 


Iefuse.® 


Sub-order 1. Workers (non-technical) engaged in the construc- , 
tion of railways, roads, canals, harbours and 


approaches, and such like.® 


forms of refuse.°® 


“ 3. Laborers, undefined, not otherwise classed. 


Cuass V. AGRICULTURAL, PastoraL, MINERAL, AND OTHER 
Primary Propucers. (Order 19.) 


2. Ditto, ditto, connected with road repairs, ceme- . 
teries, and the collection and disposal of all — 





Order 19. Persons directly engaged in matters related to the 


Cultwation of Land, or to rearing or breeding of Animals, or im 


vbtarmng Raw Products from natural sources. 


Sub-order 1. Engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
” 2. Ditto, pastoral pursuits. 


. 


* 3. Ditto, in connection with achat the capture, — 
preservation, or destruction of wild animals, or — 
the acquisition of products yielded by wild 


animals. 
re 4. Ditto, ditto, forestry, or in the acquisition of raw 
products yielded by natural vegetation. 


5 5. Ditto, ditto, conservancy of water in all its forms, 


and in water supply. 
_ 6. Ditto, ditto, in mines, quarries, or the acquisition 
of natural mineral products. 


Cuass VI. Inperrnitz. (Order 20.) 


Order 20. Persons whose Occupations are undefined or unknown, 


embracing those who derive Incomes from sources which cannot be 


directly related to any other Class. 


Sub-order 1. Pensioners, annuitants, &c., undefined. 


. 2. Others. 


6 Excepting in all cases primary producers grouped under Class V, and all per- 
sons engaged in transport grouped under Order 11. 

Note.—1. Persons who are both producers and dealers to be classed as pro- 
ducers only under Class V ; persons who are both manufacturers and dealers to be 
classed as manufacturers only under Class IV. 


2. Wives not to be tabulated as of the occupation of their husbands unless . 


specially so stated on the schedule. Where no occupation is stated, such women 
to be classed under the head of dependants engaged in domestic duties, Class Vil. 


a 
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Crass VII. Depenpants. (Orders 21 and 22.) 


Order 21. Persons dependent upon natural Guardians. 


- Snb-order 1. Engaged in domestic duties for which remunera- 
tion is not paid. 

2. Scholars and students. 

3. Children. 

4, Other relatives. 
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Order 22. Persons dependent upon the State or upon Public or 
Private support. 


Sub-order 1. Inmates of charitable institutions, paupers, 
beggars, and such like. 


# 2. Criminals. 


IIl.—Anthropometric Identification of Crimanals. 


Tue following is taken from the Times of the 23rd April, 
1890 :— 


“Tast evening M. Jacques Bertillon (head of the Municipal 
Bureau of Statistics in Paris) delivered a lecture before the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland on the 
method now practised in France of identifying criminals by com- 
paring their measures with those of convicted persons in the 
prison registers. Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., presided, and among 
those present were Dr. Mouat, Sir Rawson Rawson, and Dr. Hyde 
Clarke. 

“M. Bertillon, who spoke in French, said that the system 
which he had come there to explain was an essentially practical 
one. It had for its object the recognition of a person ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or even one hundred years after he had been measured, for 
by that method it was possible to recognise a person after death, 
if access could be had to his skeleton. The greatest puzzle in 
identification used to be the assumption of false names, which 
rendered the search through a large number of photographs 
absolutely useless. Thus, in Paris, when 100,000 photographs 
had been collected by the police, it was impossible to turn them to 
profitable account. Photography was now therefore relegated to 
a secondary position, and only used as an aid to identification 
established by other means. The basis of the anthropometric 
system was to obtain measurements of those bony parts of the 
body which underwent little or no change after maturity, and 
could be measured with extreme accuracy to within so small a 
figure as to be practically exact. These parts were the head, the 
foot, the middle finger, and the extended forearm from the elbow. 
To clearly illastrate the system let them suppose 90,000 photo- 
graphs of men to have been collected. These would be divided 
into three groups of 30,000, according to the height of the men. 
There would be short men, men of medium height, and tall men. 
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That these three classes might be approximately equal, it was 
evident that the limits of the class of men of medium height must 
be restricted more than those of ‘the other two classes. Hach of 
these primary divisions should again be divided on the same 
principle, without taking any further notice of the height, into 
three classes, according to the length of the head of each individual. 
The three classes of short, medium, and long heads would each 
again be subdivided into three, according to the width of the heads, 
and would contain narrow, medium, and wide heads. Experience 
had proved that with most people the breadth of the head varied” 
independently of the length; that was, that given that an individual 
had a certain length of head, it by no means followed that the 
breadth of his head could be determined @ priori. The length of 
the middle finger gave a fourth and still more precise indication 
by which to divide again each one of the packets of photographs; 
and these might be divided again according to the length of the 
foot, the length of the arms outstretched at right angles to the 
body, and also according to the colour of the eyes. Thus by these 
anthropometrical co-efficients they would be able to divide their 
collection of g0,000 photographs into very small groups of about 
15 each, which they could easily and rapidly examine. M. Bertillon” 
then proceeded to give a practical demonstration of the way in| 
which the measurements were taken. The instruments employed 
by him were simple but very accurate in their construction, and 
the measurements were taken with great exactitude. The lecturer 
explained that the instrument for measuring the head was so 
accurate that the measurement could be taken to within one 
millimétre. It had been found by experience that the length of — 
the heads of different individuals differed more than 3 centimétres — 
(say 30 millimétres). It was admitted that we had no power to 
lengthen our heads, and it was well known that the skulls developed — 
very little after an individual had arrived at maturity. With our 
stature it was not the same, for as years passed by we became 

bent, and our height became less; besides it was possible to cheat 
to the extent of 2 centimétres without its being discovered by the 
operator. The differences in height moreover between different - 
individuals did not commonly vary more than 30 centimétres. 
The result was therefore if they admitted that they could only 
measure the height to within 3 centimétres, that they could only 

establish ten different classes of heights, progressing by 3 centi- 
métres; whereas with the head, which they could measure to a 

millimétre, and which varied 30 millimétres in different individuals, 

they were enabled to establish thirty classes. The size of the head 

therefore differing three times more than the height, it followed 

that it was three times more advantageous for anthropometrical 

purposes than the height. The same calculations might be made for 

all the other measurements. Height varied considerably in actual 

figures, but it was difficult to measure accurately. The diameters 

of the head, and the length of the middle finger, of the foot, &c., 

varying only a few centimétres between different individuals, could — 
therefore be accurately measured. As an instance of the exactitude 

with which these measurements were taken, the lecturer stated 
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that three American gentlemen had visited his brother in France 
and requested him to measure them in order to test the accuracy of 
measurements made in Chicago, and it was found that the measure- 
ments corresponded to the most minute detail. The length of the 
middle finger was the best of the indications, for it could be 
measured to a millimétre, provided that care was taken that the 
finger was bent at an exact right angle with the back of the hand. 
There could be no cheating with this, and it underwent no altera- 
tion from adult to old age. It occasionally happened that the 
person to be measured was refractory, and declined to allow the 
necessary manipulation of his person. In these cases by means of 
his shoes, hat, gloves, &c., a sufficiently near measurement could 
be arrived at. The experience in Paris however was that the 
criminal. made no objection to the formality; sometimes because 
he regarded it as a mere formality, and sometimes perhaps because 
he apprehended that any resistance on his part might make the 
authorities suspicious of his past history, and thus induce them to 
make a more careful search. Besides the above measurements 
and observations, a photograph of the criminal was taken. This 
proceeding was now however considered as of secondary impor- 
tance, and was used only as a further test to secure absolute 
accuracy. All evidence of scars, moles, or characteristic indications 
of any kind was recorded on the backs of the photographs, with 
‘anatomical precision as to their nature, dimensions, situation, &c., 
and much importance had always been attached to some of these. 
Thus the system of identification embraced three distinct elements, 
each independent of the other: (1) mensuration; (2) photographs, 
profile or full face; (3) record of cicatrices or scars. When these 
were taken together they controlled the identity of an individual 
for many years with absolute certainty. To work rapidly required 
that the measurer should have the assistance of a clerk, to whom 
-he could dictate his figures without leaving his instruments, and in 
this way the whole operation could be concluded in seven minutes. 
Considerable stress was laid by M. Bertillon on the importance of 
the hand and the ear as marks of recognition. ‘The hand, because 
it was the organ in most constant use in almost every calling and 
im many trades and professions, became modified according to the 
particular character of the work which it had to do. The ear was 
the precise opposite to this. It changed very slightly, if at all, 
except perhaps in the case of prize fighters, who developed a 
peculiarity of the ear which it was easy to recognise. The ear 
therefore was an important organ to measure, inasmuch as the 
results were not likely to be nullified by a change in its conforma- 
tion. The examination of criminals under this system had been 
extending with great rapidity in France. In 1882 there were 
225 examined, and the number had increased year by year until in 
1888 the number was 31,849. Of this last total 615 persons were 
recognised as having relapsed into crime and given false names. 
The number 31,849 represented nearly the whole number of 
persons arrested during 1888 for offences under the common law 
and having passed through the depdt. A striking proof of the 
efficacy of the system of anthropometry was furnished by the com- 
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plete disappearance of dissimulation of identities in the prisons 
other than the depdt, so that whilst in 1884-85 the number of 
recognitions made in the prison after conviction amounted to 
200 or 300 a year, the number of cases of this class in the whole 
year 1888 was 14, of whom 10 were individuals who, never having 
been measured before, were of necessity not recognisable by the 
service. This left four omissions to be distributed among the 
31,000 examined in the year. The lecturer explained that the 
system of measurement required no further instruction than was 
contained in a small manual, and that if the directions were 
followed, it would be easy to get records made in any country 
which might be in the highest degree serviceable in the detection 
of criminals and for cther useful purposes. Speaking for himself, 
he would like to see everybody measured. He might be regarded 
as having a mania on that point; but he believed that if measure- 
ments were made of every one, there would be a series of scientific 
data collected of which it was impossible at the present time to 
foresee the importance.” 


ITV .—Notes on Economical and Statistical We 


Emigration and Immigration, a Study in Social Science. By 
Richmond Mayo Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1890. 

In the December number of the Journal for 1888 we noticed, 
among other writings of Professor Richmond Smith, three articles 
on the Control of Immigration contributed by him to the Political 
Science Quarterly. The volume now before us may be described 
as an expansion of these articles into the form of a book; but the. 
author has in the process considerably enlarged his treatment of 
the subject. He discusses it, it is true, in the book as in the 
articles, chiefly from an American standpoint; but he introduces 
other and wider considerations, and, as he shows, it is not merely 
in America that the question of restricting or regulating immigra- 
tion is coming to the front. There have indeed, as he argues in his 
concluding chapter, been as it were three distinct periods in the 
evolution of the principles of political science on the subject. In 
the middle ages freedom of migration was wholly denied; with 
the rise of the theoretical philosophy based on the ideas of the 
French revolution, and the appearance of the practical exigencies 
dictated by the expansion of trade and industry, freedom and 
equality were accorded unstinted recognition, and with the general 
extension of freedom came freedom of emigration from one country 
and of immigration into another. And now a further change seems 
to be taking place, and considerations of international comity and 
of humanity, strengthened and supported by the revival of the 
legal doctrine of permanent allegiance, are suggesting limits to 
individual liberty in the matter of immigration. In chapters x 
and xii he points out that the State has, more especially of recent 
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years, interfered in the matter both from the side of the emigrant 
‘and of the immigrant. It has taken measures for the protection 


of the one on his passage across the seas, and of the other on his 


Janding in the country to which he comes. And it has in America 
and in France established positive restrictions on immigration. 


The question of Chinese immigration into America and our own 
Australasian colonies has forced the matter to the front; and, 


although, as Mr. Smith is careful to show in his eleventh chapter, 


the people and the Government of the United States may have 
acted with intolerance and unfairness, if not with harshness and 
violence, in the case of the Chinese, yet such restrictions as have 
been imposed by the American authorities on the importation of 
contract labour and on pauper immigration are, in his opinion, 
justifiable, and even necessary. They are indeed, he believes 
(chapter xii), practically insufficient in consequence of the difficulty 
of adequate inspection; and he suggests himself that any intend- 
ing emigrant to America should be compelled to obtain from the 
American consul residing in his district a certificate that he is not 
likely to be a burden upon the States when he arrives. The neces- 
sity of some such provision is, he urges, the more obvious and 
pressing because emigration is not now left to natural influences, 
but is artificially fostered (chapter ix) by local authorities, by 
charitable societies, by friends and relations, and—and this is the 
most mischievous because it is also the least responsible influence— 





by the agents of steamship companies who solicit ignorant pas- 


sengers by dint of fallacious representations. ‘There was a time in 
the history of the world when, as Mr. Smith shows in his second 
chapter, the only form of emigration was the onward march of 
conquering tribes; there was a later period when colonisation was 
conducted for commercial objects; there was a time subsequent to 
this when emigration was purely voluntary, and now we have 
reached a period when it is artificially stimulated. In the case of 
the last two of these four periods a dilemma presents itself from 
which it seems impossible to find an escape. If the emigration is 
for the benefit of the country to which the emigrant comes, it can 
hardly be for that of the country he leaves; and if his departure 


from the one country is a source of advantage to it, there can 


scarcely be an advantage to the other country arising from his 
arrival there. Under the system of voluntary emigration it is 
the enterprising men with some little savings of their own who 
form the majority of the emigrant class, and their departure is not 
a matter to suggest congratulation. Under the system of assisted 
emigration, the classes of whom it is sought to effect a riddance 
are the paupers and the ‘‘ne’er do wells,” and their arrival, it is 
only natural to expect, will be discountenanced by the authorities 
of the country to which they are despatched. But it is the duty, 


| Mr. Smith urges in his book as in his articles, of the higher civili- 


sation to take care that it is not dragged down to a lower plane; 
and if this degradation seems likely to result from unrestricted 
immigration, then the best interests of humanity dictate the 
advantage, if not the necessity, of imposing restrictions. And so, 


regarding the question from the American standpoint, Mr. Smith 
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investigates in chapters v—viii the political, economic, and social 
aspects of immigration into the United States. He recognises the | 








. 


immense benefit derived from that immigration in the past, and 
the manner in which it has, together with the influence of free ~ 
land and of railways, promoted the astonishing growth of the — 
United States. He exhibits the magnitude of the immigration — 
since 1820, and the remarkable way in which the immigrant ~ 


element has until recently been assimilated by dint of the economic 


prosperity of the country, the free exercise of political rights, and — 


the predominance of the English language. But of late years, 
owing to the influences we have previously noted, the character 
and to some extent the nationality, of the immigrants have changed. 
In these circumstances unrestricted immigration puts a very severe 


strain on democratic institutions. The large proportion of adults — 
amongst the immigrants gives the foreign-born great political 
power ; the test of character and of fitness for the exercise of that — 
power is technically required by the law, but is in practice reduced — 
to a form; and the corruption of municipal government, like the — 


outbreak of anarchic socialism, may be traced to the influence of 
foreigners. ‘The economic gain arising from the immigration is, 
to say the least, doubtful, and is probably a@ minus quantity if a 
correct balance be struck between gain and loss. Against the 


money the immigrants bring must be set off the remittances they — 


send back home, and it is difficult to apply any satisfactory stan- 
dard by which we can measure their value as men. But they 
consist largely of unskilled labourers, who are not needed in- 
America, and tend to congest in the great cities and to lower the 


standard of living. If then the political danger is evident, and ~ 


the economic gain doubtful, if not positively illusory, the social 
injury is probably considerable. It is indeed difficult to gauge 
with exactitude, and the American statistics of death and disease 
are far from satisfactory. Mr. Smith admits that many extrava- 
gant assertions are made on the subject, but he believes that on 
the whole it is safe to affirm that viewed from the social standpoint 
the immigration is injurious. The entire question is, ib is true, 
one of great difficulty, for immigration is a complex phenomenon, - 
and any methods of investigation can hardly furnish evidence of 


more than tendencies; but these tendencies are, in Mr. Smith’s — 


opinion, sufficiently palpable to warrant restrictions. 


The Quarterly Journal of Heonomics. Vol. iv, No. 3, April, 1890. 
Boston: George H. Ellis, 1890. ug 

The chief articles in the April number of the Boston Quarterly 
are by General Walker, Mr. Gonner, and Professor Taussig. 
Mr. Gonner writes upon Ricardo and his Critics, and has little 
difficulty in showing the unfairness with which the great English 
economist has been treated, even by writers of such eminent 
ability and width of knowledge as Professors Jevons, Ingram, and 
Held. General Walker contributes an opportune article on 
Protection and Protectionists. He defines protection as the 
‘‘ disposition to replace, in any considerable degree, aims proposed 
by the legislator or the governor, for those which would be spon-— 
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taneously sought by the individual citizens acting upon their own 
initiative, and seeking ends which to them personally appear 
good.” He declares that the advocates of protection are not 
entitled to any advantage which may arise from the “ favourable 
significance” of the term; nor does it apply to manufactures more 
than to agriculture. He uses the qualifying expression “in any 
considerable degree,’’ because there may be reasons, political and 
not industrial, for a governmental interference which does not 
amount to a case of protection; and he acknowledges that his 
definition is so wide that it may comprehend “ protectionists ’’ who 
are in reality more opposed to one another than they are to 
“non-protectionists.” He therefore proceeds to distinguish them 
into various classes. There are, in the first place, those who 
employ the argument known as that of the ‘infant industries,” 
and there are those who advocate protection as a permanent policy, 
and are now most prominent, although they were in the early days 
of the Union in a small minority. The “infant industries ” 
argument is supported by the authority of Mill; but the well- 
known passage in his book, in General Walker’s opinion, both 
over-states and under-states the case, and the practical objection 
arising from the danger of political intrigue is considerable. In 
the second place General Walker establishes a distinction among 
the advocates of protection as a permanent policy between those 
who would select certain industries for the application of the 
principle, and those who would apply it without discrimination. 
The advocates of the latter are indeed growing more active, but 
they cannot alter the fact that the United States is “so much of a 
world in itself,” that, in spite of all that protection can “ possibly 
accomplish,” it ““must remain the largest example of free trade 
mankind have to contemplate.” A third distinction is to be found 
between those who favour low and those who favour high and 
prohibitive duties; and here again it is the latter class which is 
becoming more active and powerful in the States. General Walker 
then proceeds to consider some points in the question at issue 
between protectionists and non-protectionists. He thinks that the 
free trade writers are wrong in the two leading arguments by 
which they have attempted to close the discussion, that of laissez- 
faire, and that which is based on the wholly negative character of 
protective legislation. The new argument, too, advanced by 
Professor Sumner, that protection is immoral, is not valid; but, on 
the other hand, the favourite contention of protectionists, known 
as the “exhaustion of the soil” argument, is virtually abandoned. 
Nor is there, General Walker thinks, any serious reason why 
political entities should constitute industrial entities; but an 
argument might in his opinion be framed to show that some 
advantage might follow from an interruption of the tendency to 
the world-wide extension of the division of labour, with its possible 
Consequence of miscalculation of demand. The so-called “ pauper- 
labour argument,” again, may have some element of truth where 
industrial efficiency does not increase correspondingly to an 
merease of wages, and the American manufacturer is therefore 
Placed at a disadvantage compared with his foreign competitor ; 
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but in the last resort we come back to the stubborn facts of the 
“known fallibility of law makers and the evil liabilities which 
beset legislation.” Professor Taussig, in an interesting and 
instructive article, gives an account of the results of the silver 
legislation in America from 1878 onwards. Ina chart prefixed to — 
his article he shows the amount of the silver currency in circula-~ 
tion, whether in the form of actual dollars or of paper certificates. 
There is a gap between the dollars coined and this amount; and — 
the gap varies in size according to three distinct periods of time. — 
From 1878 to-1884 it is small, during 1885 and 1886 it increases 
in size, and from 1886 onwards it contracts again. Mr. Taussig — 
notices the curious fact, which is somewhat analogous to Jevons’ 
autumnal drain in the English money market, of an increase Tie 
the volume of the currency during the closing months of each — 
year, occasioned by the flow of money to the south and west to 
effect the exchanges which multiply at the time of harvest. He 
points out that, in spite of the strenuous and persistent efforts of © 
the Treasury to get the silver currency into circulation, it is used 
chiefly for small change, and the banks have boycotted it in the 
larger transactions. He then describes in detail the history of the 

three periods he has distinguished. In the first the Treasury was 

very active in stimulating the circulation, and the trade and 

industry of the country were prosperous and needed abundant 
tools of exchange; in the second, trade contracted, and the situa- 

tion of the Treasury became critical, and it designedly restricted 

the issue of silver, and suspended the redemption of the debt. In 
the third and last period the circulation of silver was encouraged 

by the issue of certificates of very small denominations, and by 
the reduction in the bank-note circulation. The general conclusion 

to be drawn is that the silver currency has as yet produced no real 

inflation, because it has not affected directly the most important 

part of the machinery of exchange, which consists of bank 

deposits and bank clearings, but that a very great increase in the 

regular issue of silver might prove unmanageable, and would 

certainly alter the situation materially. Besides the three articles 

we have noticed, the April number coutains an account of the 

German Bill against Socialism, a review of Macvane’s Political 

Economy by Dr. Bdhm Bawerk, and a notice of Professor Cohn’s 

Finanzwissenschaft. 


— 


The Industrial Transition in Japan. By Yeijiro Ono. American 
Economic Association, 1890. | 

In this interesting monograph Dr. Ono endeavours to “ trace 
the industrial transition now in progress in Japan,” to “ suggest 
some measures” by which it may be “facilitated,” and to “ specu- 
late upon the consequences which are likely to follow in a society 
so long accustomed to primitive methods of industry.” He shows 
that, although the rigid feudalism which previously prevailed, with 
its oppressive taxation and its local independence, has given way 
to union under a strong central government, yet the political 
changes have outstripped the industrial, and the opening of means 
of communication has, up till now, been followed by little, if any, 


oe 
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mobility on the part of the labouring classes, while the land-tax is 
still the basis of revenue, and agriculture and manufacture are in 
the main prosecuted according to the old primitive methods. His 
treatment is divided into the three heads we have mentioned. 
In the first he considers the present industrial status of Japan. 
He shows how population has been distributed for the most part 
along the coasts, on the high roads to the capital, and around the 
castles of the feudal lords, who maintained their independence so 
far that the revenue was raised by different methods in different 
districts, and as many as twenty-three kinds of paper notes and 
forty-nine kinds of coins were in circulation at the time of the 
dissolution of feudalism. But even now wages vary greatly within 
very small distances, and the movement of the population is from 
the cities into the country. The productive classes constitute, it is 
true, over 70 per cent. of the whole adult population, but they are 
chiefly farmers. A small portion only of the land is brought under 
cultivation, and the system is an “extreme” type of small farming. 
The average holding is about 5 acres, and is often made up of 
scattered pieces. The farmers are patient and work hard, but 
they possess scarcely any scientific knowledge. Nor has Japan 
advanced beyond primitive methods in manufacturing industry. 
She has rich deposits of iron, copper, and coal; she has, as we 
might expect from the character of the feudal system, considerable 
skill in the production of porcelain and other instruments of 
artistic luxury, and she presents, in the single business of brewing, 
a complete modern organisation. But most of her manufactures 
belong to the class of domestic industries, and her trade-guilds 
recall memories of medizeval Europe. Her system of transportation 
is undoubtedly improving, but the improvement is of recent date. 
And so, passing in the second section of his paper to the consider- 
ation of the steps necessary to facilitate the industrial transition, 
Dr. Ono argues in favour of the establishment of manufacturing 
industry, and the reform of agriculture. In the interests of the 
latter the means of transportation must be improved, the high rate 
of the land-tax reduced, and other bases of national revenue estab- 
lished; and the consolidation of holdings must be effected on an 
adequate, but not an excessive, scale, and scientific knowledge 
must be widely diffused. The question of the establishment of manu- 
factures raises the controversy between free trade and protection ; 
and Dr. Ono decides against the latter, so far as Japan is concerned, 
on the ground that it does not present the three conditions which 
are needed to render protection effectual or advantageous. It has 
not, like the United States, a large population and an extensive 
territory. It does not produce at home all the varieties of raw 
material necessary to its industries, nor are the intelligence nor 
the effective demand of its people developed equally with those of 
foreign nations. But, on the other hand, Dr. Ono strenuously 
urges the repeal of the existing commercial treaties with the 
Western powers, and the restoration to the Japanese Government 
of free control over her tariff laws. Considerations of revenue, he 
thinks, suggest the imposition of a “ vastly higher” rate of import 
duties, which would not contract the volume of commerce, but 
: Z2 
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would relieve the taxation on land; and the same considerations ~ 
dictate the maintenance for some time to come of the export 
duties. In his third and concluding section Dr. Ono investigates 
the probable social consequences of the industrial transition. The — 
transition is similar in general character to that accomplished in — 
England at the time of the so-called “ Industrial Revolution,” but — 
the circumstances of Japan are widely different. The labour — 
first replaced by machinery will, he thinks, be common unskilled — 
labour, and so the change will press most heavily on those 
least able to bear it., This is a serious danger, and the question 
whether or not it will be overcome will depend ‘almost wholly 
upon the energy of the people, and upon the sagacity of their 
rulers.” . 


The Principles of Rational Taxation. By Simon N. Patten. 
Philadelphia: T. and J. W. Johnson and Co., 1890. | 

In this pamphlet, which is one of a series on questions Of 
political economy and public law, now being issued by the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Patten endeavours to “take up 
the whole subject of taxation in a systematic way.” He argues 
that “every theory of taxation must be based upon some theory 
of the distribution of wealth.’ He maintains that the modern 
methods of trade, and especially of retail trade, result in a con-— 
siderable amount of “waste.” The sellers endeavour to attract 
the buyers by systematic advertising, and the tendency to form 
trusts and combinations really produces some saving of the waste 
of competition. In fact the effect of the modern system of com- 
petition on prices is in no way different from that which popular 
opinion attributes to monopolies or combinations. The old formula 
which represented competition as reducing prices is out of date, 
for “costly aggressiveness” brings “ten customers,” where 
“ passive cheapness” secures one; and prices, under competition 
as under combination, are forced to the upper limit beyond which 
the buyer will not go. The old economic theory of value looked 
to the cost of production, the newer theories have regard to the 
final utility. And so, in the case of retail prices, we find that they 
tend to diverge more and more from the cost of production, and 
that they are in fact determined by the final utility. There is, 
with the modern improvements in the shape of the division of 
labour and the introduction of machinery, a surplus revenue 
remaining after the shares of interest and of wages have been 
deducted from the whole produce, and the existence of this surplus 
allows of the rise of prices above the cost of production. A true 
theory of taxation, therefore, would show that the burden of it 
falls upon those who profit by the increase of productive power; 
for this is where the line of least resistance is found. A monopoly 
cannot shift the burden of a tax on to the public; for it is already 
charging the highest price for its goods that the public will pay; 
and a tax accordingly will only result in the diminution of waste, 
and, as in the case of a tax on rent, in an appropriation for the 
public advantage of part of the surplus revenue. The whole 
community may in fact be divided into two classes—those pro- 
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tected from competition by some natural advantage, and those who 
compete on an equal footing. The shares of the latter class in the 
distribution of wealth tend towards a minimum fixed by the 
standard of life, and in this standard they find as it were a ‘“‘safety 
-yalve’”’ and a limit to the crushing pressure of competition. The 
other class enjoys a surplus revenue, for the prices of the goods 
they produce tend to rise towards the upper limit, and allow them 
to absorb the gain arising from increased productive power. A 
tax, therefore, would raise the prices of goods produced by the 
unprotected class, but cannot raise the prices of goods produced 
by the other; and so the burden of taxation would fall on the 
possessors of surplus revenue. Applying the theory accordingly to 
practice, taxation may, Professor Patten argues, “‘ be so placed as 
to give a greater stability of prices for articles which have lost the 
natural condition which make prices stable ”»—those articles, that 
is, where the price fixed by the conditions of production is separated 
by an interval from that fixed by the circumstances of consumption. 
Such a tax would “ hold prices firmly at the upper margin,” and 
would be no burden on consumer or producer, but would merely 
absorb “‘a quantity of wealth which would go to speculators and to 
combinations, or be wasted by useless competition.” And again a 
“high licence’ imposed upon retail stores, ‘‘ would close a large 
part of the useless stores, and force the remaining dealers into 
more economical methods of business, and largely reduce their 
rents and number of salesmen.” Jt would not be a burden on 
‘producer or consumer, but a means of securing for the public 
benefit part of the wealth now wasted. 


The General Property Tax. By Edwin A. Seligman. New 
York: Ginn and Co., 1890. 

In this pamphlet Professor Seligman reprints an article which 
he contributed to the Political Science Quarterly. In the first 
section he investigates the practical defects of the general property 
tax. The tax is, he states, commonly considered to be that one of 
the features of the United States system of taxation which is 
‘more thoroughly American” than any other; and yet no “ insti- 
tution has evoked more angry protest, more earnest dissatisfaction.” 
Tt has serious practical defects. There is a lack of uniformity and 
an unequality of assessment attaching to it, for it 1s an apportioned 
and not a percentage tax, and varies according to local usage, or 
the caprice of the assessors. The second defect to which it is 
able is a lack of universality, and a failure to reach personal 
property; and yet, though this personal property escapes, where 
it is “intangible,” the scrutiny of the most vigilant assessor, 
and where it is ‘“‘tangible,”’ is, in its chief form of stock-in- 
trade, specially exempted, it constitutes the greater part of the 
national wealth. In the third place, as regards the concealment 
or the false return of personal property, the tax puts a premium on 
dishonesty, and affords incentives to perjury. In the fourth place, 
1b presses harder on the poor than on the rich, and its weight in 
reality falls on the farmers; and in the fifth and last place, it is 
liable, where debts are taxed, to the charge of double taxation. 
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It is, in short, a “dismal failure,” and this result is in strict accord 
with the evidence of past history. In his second section Dr, - 
Seligman reviews the development of taxation from the voluntary 
offerings of primitive society, to their change into compulsory — 
contributions of a personal nature, and from those again to indirect 


and then to direct taxation on property. But the early forms of — 


this direct taxation were in their essence taxation on ability, for 


agriculture was the one occupation, and land the predominant — 
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form of wealth. As time advanced personal property grew in © 
amount, and an attempt was made to reach it by a property tax; — 


but the attempt was to a great extent futile, and the tax reverted — 


to its original form of a real and not a personal property tax. In 
the third section Dr. Seligman shows that the facts of history m 
ancient Athens, in republican and imperial Rome, in medieval and 
modern Europe, prove that this is the original form of a property 
tax, and also the form to which, in its development, it inevitably — 
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tends to revert. Nor is the tax theoretically just, for the true ~ 


standard of taxation is ability, and the amount of property a man — 


possesses is an inadequate measure of this. It is indeed adequate — 
in primitive society, where every freeman is a landed proprietor, 
and all are supported by the produee of the land. But it is not so 


in more advanced and civilised times, when men support themselves ~ 
in many cases not from their property but from their earnings. 


In fact a general property tax is “no longer upheld by a single 
scientist of note as the sole and chief direct contribution to the 
national revenue.” . 


Der Staat als Schuldner und als Gliubiger. Von George von — 


Mayr. Miinchen: J. Schweitzer, 1890. 

This little pamphlet of twenty pages contains a report of an 
address delivered at Munich in March last, by Dr. George von 
Mayr, on the position of the State as debtor and as creditor. The 
author points out that the nature and consequences of this position 
‘constitute one of the most important and interesting topics of 
discussion of the day. The matter too is, as he shows, one of 
growing rather than diminishing importance; for the calls upon” 
the State are increasing in number, and its monetary obligations 
are increasing in amount. The present magnitude and the pros- 
pective enlargement of national indebtedness, are among the most 
prominent characteristics of modern Hurope, and suggest many 
considerations of an economic, a political, and a legal nature. It 
is difficult within the narrow limits of a brief address to deal with 
all the points which may be raised in connection with the question, 
whether from the point of view of the student of jurisprudence, 
or of economics, or politics; but Dr. Mayr contrives to cover a& 
good deal of ground in the course of his observations. He notices 
the many varieties of claims enjoyed and enforced by the State as 
creditor, and the many kinds of obligations to which it is liable as 
debtor: He devotes some considerable attention to questions con- 


nected with conversion of debt; and although his treatment has _ 


more especial reference to the circumstances of his own country, 
yet the problems he discusses are of Huropean and indeed of world- 
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wide interest, and he keeps firmly in view throughout the gencral 
principles and facts of the subject. 


_ System der Natrionalokonomie. weiter Band: Finanzwissen- 
schaft. Von Gustav Cohn. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1889. 

The second part of Professor Cohn’s System der National- 
ékonomie is an opportune and important addition to our economic 
literature. It is opportune, for until recently the subject of public 
finance has perhaps received less systematic treatment from the 
theoretical side than that accorded to the other departments of 
economic study and research; and it is important, for the reputa- 
tion of the Gottingen professor is so high that anything which 
proceeds from his pen is sure to meet with respectful attention. 
Those who are familiar with the first part of the work of which the 
volume before us forms the second wil] find that in both the same 
admirable qualities are shown. Professor Cohn displays an inti- 
mate and exact acquaintance with even the minute particular 
details of the systems of taxation prevailing in other countries 
besides his own; and the volume contains a great mass of historical 
and statistical fact. But this abundance of material is not allowed, 
as we are afraid is the case with some German treatises, to 
encumber or obscure the theoretical discussion. Indeed the theo- 
retical aspect of the book is throughout brought into prominence ; 
and the author, despite of the sound discrimination of his judgment 
on questions of financial practice, is not engaged so much in the 
suggestion of ways and means for the guidance of politicians and 
administrators, as in the presentation, for the benefit of the 
economic student, of the theory, illustrated and confirmed by the 
facts, of public finance. He makes full and constant reference to 
the works of other writers on the subject; and he seems to avoid, 
rather than seek, absolute and definitive conclusions. If we might 
sum up in a sentence the chief characteristics of the book, we 
should say that it illustrated the typical virtues, without the 
common failings, of German economists. 

_ The volume is divided into an introduction, and four sections or 
books. The introduction consists of two chapters, in the first of 
which Professor Cohn considers the position of public finance in the 
system of national economy, and in the second its historica] develop- 
ment. ‘To each of these chapters, as to those in the subsequent 
parts of the work, he prefixes a hist of the chief passages in other 
economic works referring to the subject discussed in the chapter ; 
and, among the writers who are noticed as representative of what 

is distinguished as the more modern theory of finance, a brief 
account and estimate are given of the works of Stein, Wagner, 
Roscher, Schaftle, Leroy-Beaulieu, Ferraris, and of the material in 
that part of Schénbere’s Handbuch which is devoted to financial 
questions. . The introduction is followed by a book on the Nature 
of Public Economy, which. is divided into seven chapters. In these 
chapters the nature and functions of the State, the historical 
development of those fu:ictions, the less important and subordinate 
centres of financial administration and regulation, the needs ot 
public finance, and the manner of meeting those needs, are succes- 
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sively discussed. In the second book we are introduced to the 
author’s theory of taxation; and here Professor Cohn shows, per- 
haps in an especial degree, the penetrating discrimination, the — 
sobriety and the comprehensiveness of his judgment. In the first 
chapter the justice of taxation is considered; in the second the 
object of taxation ; in the third the history of the different forms — 
of taxation; in the fourth the classification, and in the fifth and 
concluding chapter the administration of taxes. The second of 
these chapters, in which a distinction is drawn between the object — 
on which a tax is levied, and the source from which in reality it 
comes, and an inquiry is made into the amount of truth or of 
error contained in what is known as the diffusion or repercussion 
theory, might be cited as an apt example of Professor Cohn’s acute — 
penetration. The third chapter, in which, after calling attention to 
the increasing tendency to simplicity in systems of taxation, he 
examines the nature and effect as shown by history of different 
forms of taxation, might be quoted as affording evidence of the 
comprehensive width of his knowledge; and his criticism in the 
same chapter of a single tax system might be adduced as proof of 
his sobriety of judgment and of his sound practical common sense, 
together with the first chapter of the book, in which he will not — 
give his decision for either of the two contending views of taxation 
which have found the most favour with theoretical writers and 
practical politicians. Neither the theory of taxation according to \ 
ability to pay, nor the theory of taxation in return for services 
rendered by the State in the shape of the protection of person or 
property, is, he thinks, adequate; and no theory can be considered 
as definitive save the somewhat vague declaration that those who 
live under a State must pay such taxes as it is for the true per- 
manent advantage of the State that they should. It is in the same 
spirit of sound common sense that he discusses the questions raised 
in connection with a progressive income tax. In the fourth chapter 
of the book he puts forward a classification of taxes, and this takes 
the form of a threefold division into (1) taxes on production, (2) 
taxes on possession, and (3) taxes on consumption. In Book III he 
supplies the student with an exhaustive description of the existing” 
system of taxation in Germany, and in four chapters he gives an 
account of the different methods adopted for raising revenue for 
federal purposes and for those of the separate States and communes. 
The fourth and concluding book is devoted to those questions of 
public indebtedness which are continually becoming of increasing 
importance. The past history of the matter—with its facts and its 
theory—and the present position, are examined with that pains-_ 
taking thoroughness and judicial caution which we have noticed as 
characterising the preceding portions of the volume. 


Nuovi Document per la Storia del Banco di Napoli. Eugenio 
Tortora. Napoli: A. Bellisario, 1890. is 

This volume of upwards of seven hundred pages contains a 
mass of material relating to the history of the bank of Naples. lt 
is divided into four chapters. The first is concerned with the 
foundation and constitution of the old Monts de Piété at Naples, 
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and the noteworthy Jaws and facts connected with pawnbroking 
from 1538 to 17938. In the second, the functions and services of 
the ancient banks form the subject of discussion. In the third 
attention is given to the cases of interference by the State in the 
shape of compulsory liquidation and fiscal appropriation, and to the 
attempts made to rehabilitate the institution of banking in the 
time of Ferdinand V and Murat, and the chapter covers a period 
of years extending from 1794 to 1815. In the fourth and final 
chapter, the evidence relating to the bank “delle due Sicilie” 
from 1816 to 1863 is investigated and presented in due order. 
The material on which the account is based consists of a number 
of documents, which are sometimes quoted in their entirety, while 
in other cases full extracts are made from them of such portions 
as relate to the question under discussion. The volume accordingly 
forms a valuable repository of facts freshly brought to light for 
the information and instruction of the student of banking. In the 
first chapter, for example, the foundation of the Mont de Piété at 
Naples, erroneously ascribed to an expulsion of Jews, the insti- 
tutions of that character anterior in date to that established at 
Naples, and the theological controversy on the matter of money- 
lending, the Mont de Piété at Rome, and the application of 
religious enthusiasm to philanthropic activity, the establishment 
of the various institutions of the Monte dei Poveri, the Casa Santa 
dell’ Annunziata, and the bank Ave Gratia Plena, the bank of 
Santa Maria del Popolo, of the Spirito Santo, of Sant’ Eligio, of 
Santo Giacomo de Vittoria and of SS. Salvator, are illustrated by 
documentary evidence; and evidence of a similar character forms 
the contents of succeeding chapters, and amounts in all to a 
tolerably exhaustive account of the antecedents, the origin and the 
history of the bank of Naples for the space of three centuries, from 
1538 to 1863. 


V.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1890, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads :—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Societies, ke. 
(Lritish); (£) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
- Datos trimestrales del Comercio Exterior. Afio 1889. ] National Department 


SEROUS. ot 3] ee of Statistics 
Message of the President on opening the .. . Argentine 

IDS OL EVO F cous. cdok. ening ssViecseuseiedscdeacssereneses , 
Exportation of Meat from the Argentine Republic. . . HARASS Tg 

conc xcavagasessacectsvingstetrorsivcnesocsconcsceesqeeeser: 


~ Sanra Fé. Primer Censo General de la Provincia mee | 
Censo de las Escuelas. 1886-87. Map, fol. ............ in eo NAS Aa la 
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Donations—Contd. 
eens es) ae 


Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Argentine Republic—Con/d. 
TuoumaN. La Provinciade, Breves apuntes por ...| The Statistical 
la oficina de Estadistica. 2* Edicion. 8vo. 1890 Bureau ~ 
Buenos Ayres. Boletin Trimestral de Estadistica | The Municipal Sta- 
Municipal de la Ciudad de, 1 Trimestre, 1890 .... { tistical Bureau 


Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo x, . ; 
Nos. 1) and 12: °1889 ...ac. tice. oP ae iecaneneatawetncanene } Phe Instivarg | 
Austria and Hungary— ; 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch. Achter] The Central Statis-— 
Jahrgang, 1889 .......-.ecscsceseerseeoesessansene Pe Re eM. tical Commission 
Jahresberichte der k. und k. dsterreichisch-ungarischen | — 
Consulats-Behérden. 1889. 12 parts ......-ee an 
Nachrichten tiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr. f 
Band xl— ; 4 
Heft 1 und2. Statistik des Post- und Telegraphen- oe [4 
wesens, LSSSi....-5-250+00:-+osiacdsseat esaaraan eases t Lata 
,, 3. Werthe fiir die Mengeneinheiten der 1888 | A Gominene y 
ein- und ausgefithrten Waaren ............++ 
,, 4 Hauptergebnisse der Eisenbahnstatistik, 
LESS. eit ste eee ah. sigh eees 


Statistische Nachrichten tiber die Hisenbahnen der 

dsterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie fiir 1887 .... J 
Oesterreichische Statistik— ——— 

Band xxii. Heft 4. Statistik der Unterrichtsan- | 
stalten, 1887-88 ............: Saiagisi ee 

Band xxiii. Statistik des auswiartigen Handels, a 
1888. Heft 1. Bericht tiber die Echebare der } The enti 
Handels-Werthe und Haupt-Ergebnisse des aus- pemebenarerer 


wiirtigen Handels, 1888 ...........:scsceseesesenetetnenenencees 
Statistische Monatschrift. April, 1890 .........ee 
Finanzgesetz fiir 1888 und 1889. 2 parts. 8vo. aa 
Gebarungs-Rechnung tiber die gemeinsamen Aus- 
gaben und Hinnahmen. 1887. 400... 
Nachweisung tiber den Stand der Staatsschulden ... ¢ J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
1887: FOL sg: .siscedeiseasescches ovicah die rea sod onnncesaueaeiace anaes 
Schluss-Rechnung tiber die gemeinsamen Ausgaben 
und Hinnahmen. 1886. to. ....-ssccsccrsseesresrsenes os 


Bericht iiber die Thatigkeit des statistischen Seminars 
an der k.k. Universitat Wien im Winteremeste | Dr. jur. Stefan Bauer 
1886-87, © SV0. ..ecdacctesstésscoccese stenneeshaee ones an 
Hungary— 
Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas | 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) Dec., 
1889—Jan., L890 ........:..0..-cccversccecassescennarsensnssbasanseree 
sli aa Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 
1887. Heft 12. Ungarns Feuerschiden ............ . 
1888. Heft 1. Politiache Kintheilung und Bewe- > Tn Roy Ee 
gung der Bevdlkerung. Heft 10. Staats- 1 ee 
haushalt .....-cisctassoadecs overt as ceeunsaseseved sane denna 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und anderen 
Landern, fiir das Halbjahr 1889, vom Juli bis 


ende Dezember — ..iisccssees iisssoocesnasseuteet qeevecesiieneenammam ) 
Praauxr. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 
et des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) reau of Prague 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented 





— 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— . 
Administration de la Justice Criminelle et Civile, ) 
1881-85. Résumé Statistique. 40.0... eee eee 
Budgets des Recettes et des Depenses, Exercice 1889 
Chemins de Fer, Postes, Telegraphes et Marine. 
Compte-rendu des operations pendant 1887. Fol., 


| 
7. 8. Keltie, Hsq. 


econ oe Bree Nose sitet soeqntoeveserevutssseoseveseebaseee J) 
Documents Statistiques. Tome xii, fol. 1868................ The Royal Society 
Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays] The Bureau of Gene- 
Etrangers. Feb.—March, 1890 ........cccceeessscseeeeees I ral Statistics 


BroussE1s. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique 


Démographique et Médicale. (Current Her cenea Dr. EH. Janssens 


oe oo Estadistica y Geografica de Chile ci Tes Keltian Reqs 

ere E niet in sncocvesteseccsnsis cuss ncusess sscossusbene 

China— 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1889. Part 1] Sir Robert Hart, 
Customs Gazette. No. 84. Oct.—Dec., 1889 ............ G.C.M.G. 
Imperial Maritime Customs. Service List. 15th) 


aE I Us coca cadence eee fea eee 
The Revenue of China, with an Appendix. 8vo. 1885 > J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Corza. Annual Trade Reports and Returns. Nos. 1—3. | 


ee ae ctlitssiouee 5 
Colombia— : 

Circulaire...sur les mines d’or et d’argent de la) 

MN ELS SOL tages oc tcsscevsvncsyscntoesvtsuessdesnnesnsssesse 


Informe del Ministro de Guerra... 1888 oo... 
Informe por el Ministro de Instruccion Publica. 1888 
Informe del Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores, 1888.... 
Informe del Ministro del Tesoro... 1888 ............00.. 
Informe del Procurador General de la Nacion. 1888 


p J. S. Keltie, Esq. 


Memoria del Ministro de Gobierno... 1888 ............. “f 
Costa Rica. Memoria de la Secretaria de Relaciones Ta ele. Be 
Exteriores y Carteras Anexas. 1888. 8V0. wees aS er 9 ei 
Denmark— 
Anmerkninger til Forslag til Finantslov for Finants- 

SES Ue Oo J. 8. Keltie, Es 
Forslag til Finantslov for Finantsaaret 1886-87, oP a 
MM DATUG, GVO os2c.0-sncns.cctensessssectesssssresosvaceeeees 
Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 1,2.] The Danish Political 

ctr tese Pci svns on scvssntonbieoveendesecedsonsescs Economy Society 

Ecuador— 


Constitucion de la Republica dada por la Asamblea 
MMMM LOD WS VO0 i208. ce ce cien el beascensesssvedeleceetessess 


Ley de Aduanas dada por la Convencion Nacional de 
1884... 8vo 


J.S. Keltie, Esq. 


OTOP OCHRE HEHE OE OETEOHSEOETH OHO HOETE HES E SHES OH OO OHH OOE DEES 


Egypt— . ; 
L’Administration Financiére, 1884-87, et la Modifica- J. 8. Keltie. Es 
tion du Régime fiscal des Tabacs. La. 8vo. 0... iy tere ced: 
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Donations—Contd. y 
ce eee 
Donations. | By whom Presented. 
2 a 
(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Egypt— Contd. 
Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez. 
Assemblée Générale des Actionnaires. 36° Reunion, ¢ The Company 


1890. Rapport de M. F. de Lesseps pour 1889........ 
France— ‘ 
Ministére de l’Agriculture. Bulletin. Nos. 7 et 8, | The Ministry of Agri- 
1889. Nos. let 2, 1890 ......00ssseccome+assetocseeeeeecate nasty culture — 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. April, May, 1890 «1-1 pance 


Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin de Statistique 

et Législation comparée. Oct.—Dec., 1888; Jan.— 

June, Sept., Oct., 1889 ...seesscesseseensere eeeeereeee Loon 
Statistiques Coloniales pour 1886.  8V0. ws. + J. S. Keltie, Esq. 
Statistique de l’Enseignement Secondaire en 1887. 

1¢ Partie. Garcons. 2° Partie. Jeunes Filles. 


2 VOIS., 460. oo... ee seseseseessescesneesccessessersnsnsecareesenseneesencenans 
Statistique de Enseignement Primaire. Tome iv, | The Ministry of Pub- 
1886-87. Diagrams, 40. c.seceeecererseerseneerseseseernsenes lic Instruction 
Statistique dela France. Mouvement de la Population J 
pendant 1855-57. HO, s.eeseesssesersssesenseenenerereeseneneees i The Royat eons 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 


NUMDbELS) ....-.sssecssovsssssscssscosscsensartonsvecsaresascsosesserensagersense 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. April, May, 1890 ............. Liceaotee l 
» Technique. * discs eet ee ae : He 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Jan.—Mavch, | 
L890) cece cteneensnen ie. ctnencssndencsaldusbsnsesvaansaadsesans ttt e ses amma mm j < : 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 1849-62. 70 vols., 8vo......... The Royal Society 


Revue @ Economie Politique— 

2. Réglementation Internationale de 1’Industrie :) 
L. Brentano. Division du Travail étudiée au 
point de vue historique: G. Schmoller. Droit 
de propriété dans la Société franque: Gt. Platon. 
D’un aphorisme orthodoxe mais inexact sur la | 
Monnaie: H. A. Milet. Méthode de la derniére 
évaluation foncitre: #. Mahaim. Condition | my. publish 
des ouvriers mineurs en France et 4 l’ Etranger: lapses Le 
A, ACWOTE. srissscrrrdvessuseoosssesvensbenysevesanv eee eemmamne seams 

3. Division du Travail étudiée au point de vue 
historique: G. Schmoller. Influence de la 
Terre sur le Taux des Salaires: J. B. Clark. 

Le Congrés des trois Ameriques: A. Peez. Le 
Systéme Torrens en Angleterre: 0. 7’. Brichdale ) 
Annales del’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No. 2, 

1890. (Selection from contents.) La Cour des ( my, tstituti 

Comptes Italienne: V. Marcé. L’organisation du 6 So 

travail dans les mines et les houilléres: Ledouwz........ 

Journal de la Société de Stutistique de Paris— 
Avril. Résultats statistiques de cinq années de ) 
divorce: V. Turquan. Les accidents d'appareils | 
dvapeur: O. Keller. Mortalité par Profession en > The Society. 
Angleterre: A. J. Cook. L/initiative privée etla | 
mendicité professionelle : Gi. DAer ry wreeseeessereree 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 
- Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris—Contd. 
Mai. Mouvement des Navires dans les ports russes ) 
depuis 50 ans: G. Martin. Classement et répar- 
tition des actions et obligations des chemins de 
fer dans les portefeuilles: A. Neymarck. pe 
Guyane frangaise : C. Ceristér ..ceecceeesesereeeees 
Juin. Considérations élémentaires sur les construc- 
tions graphiques et leur emploi en Statistique: 
BESTE AALLIYVCT yn savecoceescocsasonysucocesssseagdTiresidassseessecnoorenes J) 





The Society 





Germany— 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv. June—Oct., 1889. 4to.... J. 8S. Keltie, Esq. 
-Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen ose The Imperial Statis- 


Me eeu 1e0 Gin esnnnsoneossceeeersersocesensoss tical Bureau 
Bavaria— 
Beitrage zur Statistik des K. Bayern. Heft 45. 
O00 4. 0) betel i ae PR a cael eked coasees toes 
Die Ergebnisse der Berufszithlung im K. Bayern, 
EPR FOL LG TING oy.) OVO. ces... ccc csad sence esteneessonees 


Ortschaften-Verzeichniss des K. Bayern. 8vo. 1888. 

Statistischer Abriss fiir das K. Bayern. Lieferung 
AS NSU SW, S257 6 Re oe 

Zeitschrift des K. Bayerischen Statistischen Bureau. | 


MT 32 hee clescsetisscclesscscsvnes | 
Die Bewegung der Bevolkerung ... wahrend 1881, 
Meme SS4 1 1S8G, 1887. ALO... ccscccccseenessseregerars 


Die Ernte des Jahres 1878, 1879, 1881-88. 4to. .... . : 
Die Hauptergebnisse der Unterrichtsstatistik ftir r ger colton Vad: 
(OE ISSEY A Fe en 
Beadtaes- Wahl, 1881, 1887. 460. 0.00... ssccesserneees 
Die 6ffentlichen Sparkassen, 1874-79, 1881-87. 4to. 
Statistische Nachweisungen tiber die Armenpflege 
Ee tS cece conceit eos sevesceccscesedenss ctonsonevens sues 
OtpENBURG. Statistische Nachrichten itiber das 
Grossherzogthum Oldenburg. Heft 18, 19, 21. 
Diagrams, 4to. 1881-87 ........ Dee iah eroee  peatee | 
Prussia— 
Statistisches Handbuch fiir den Preussischen Staat. 
IE RO EVO leicester seovervcsnceycecessodseseacoeseseees | 
Preussische Statistik. Heft 103. Siatsalen doe| 








The Royal Prussian 


und Gebiude, auf Grund der Materialien der retin Caleb aieau 


Gebadudesteuerrevision, 1878 .........ccccccscceeseeeetees 
— Berlin— 
Die Berliner Volkszihlung von 1885. Heft 1, 4to. 


Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle und oy Rem eetish ical yD ur 


reau of Berlin 


Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ................ 
Bremen. Jahrbuch fiir Bremische Statistik, 1887.1 y g xKeltic. E 
ML ti ieee onke, doch ssosbtsinasarssseredrenssasoveyecneoes } Cm tu 
Frankfort— 
Handelskammer zu Frankfurt am Main. Jahres- 
MEE LSS. BVO... occ. ciseaescsnsescesstortconscsersevoss The Chamber of 
Mittheilungen der Handelskammer. No. 79. Mai, Commerce 
cies ices 22S se css e0d sco ap bap ecesecsvohecovatensbnr 
Hampure. Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates.| The Statistical Bu- 
Heft xv, Abth. 1. Die Volkszihlung, 1885. 4to..... reau 
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Donations— Contd. 
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ae: 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Dritter 
Band, Heft 2, 8v0.. 1890. ...0....0net: .cceneety ghee 
Staats-, Hof- und Kommunal Handbuch des Reichs 
und der Hinzelstaaten. (Zugleich saith J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Jahrbuch.) S8yo. 18882 Portratts)...cccsteee 


23s 


\ The Publisher 


Greece— 
Bulletin Mensuel du Commerce de la Gréce. July, ) 
Sept., 1888 » .......ccsseeseseodstowestogtonags sete ete | 
Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers pendant 1887 et + J.S, Keltie, Esq. 
1888... 2-vols., fol. .i...:0cc02 sth ee ee 
Mouvement de la Population pendant 1884._............... | 


Guatemala— 
Informe de la Direccion General de Estadistica, 1887 .... The Royal Society 
Memoria de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1888 ................ \ 
Meworia de la Secretaria de la Guerra, 1888 ................ 
Memoria de la Secretaria de Hacienda y Credito— 
Publico, L888 .i.c0...0.d.c.cosoces: cos cessessteeonte note 
Memoria de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, | ; 4: 
1888, 1889. 2 parts ..ssa.+./..:2:-2oecs Sa 8 he 
Memoria que la Secretaria de Estado en el Despacho | 
de Instruccion Publica. .2. 1888, S23 eee 
Memoria que la Secretaria de Estado en el Despacho | 
de Gobernacion y Justicia. . . 1888)... .cvscesssmmeneeneiee J) 





Hawaiian Islands— 

Constitution of the Hawaiian Islands. . . 1887............ 
Interior. Biennial Report of the Minister of the, 1886 
Immigration. Report of the President of the Bureau 

o) a ha fo] se ONES TON 
Leprosy ‘in Foreign Countries. 1886 .......c.ecscerseceeesnees L J. S. Keltia, Esq. 
Leprosy. Supplement and Appendix to Report of 

President of Board of Health on—. 1886. 2 vols. 





Hawaiian Almanac and Annual for 1889 seabaendaveret enna e 


Italy— : 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1889— 
171. Concorso a premi per vini da pasto. Plates ) 
172. La Pesca sulle Spiagge Atlantiche del Sahara 
175. Le Malattie crittogamiche delle Piante 





The Director-General 





Coltivate. “Plates © .:..cc.ctecees 060 oA are 
176. Essiccamento ed Wssiccatoi delle Frutta 1 tees tate 
Risultati delle Coltivazioni sperimentali del Frumento 
eseguite negli anni 1885-88 | .cv..t.eccesgeueeee ee 
Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1889. 
Atti della Commissione Consultiva sulle Istituzioni 
di Previdenza.e sul’ Lavoro \nn.cas anes ‘The ‘Diroobor:Crerma 


Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fase. 21. 
Provincia di Cuneo. Map.) 1890'9.........ciseeee 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. March—April, L899 s * ssgesstesadhesncclegs eee 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. Jan.—March, 1890.........0.. J 


ral, Statistical De- ; 
partment of the 
State 
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Donations—Contd. 





Dunations. By whom Presented 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. | 
Italy—Contd. 
- Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Vol. i, 
acy cect crncoresecastsncennns:tarshieintenecoouess 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
I 1 S80 JE aa ace cv ag Dose fatceP bs Sev eweceneaedesacsesscseves 
Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). | 
DE IAPCH, 1890 02.5... c.ccensrnesesteosoreesesesneioceseeesecs secs 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... 
Appendice al Bollettino semestrale del Credito e del 
Risparmio. 1890 oi...ssccccrsreseesssisrseceroresesevscresseesssssens The Director-Gene- 
Casse di Risparmio. Anno y. Bollettino del 2° L ral, Statistical De- 
NY eee err c csc cscnsaccanecrochsencsvegseonsesoeotes { partment of the 
Prima relazione statistica riguardante 1, il Servizio State 
Postale durante 1887-89; 2, il Servizio delle Casse 
postali di Risparmio durante 1888; 3, il Servizio | 





Telegrafico durante 1888-89; 4, Appendice. Fol... 
Statistica delle Cause delle Morti nell’ anno 1887. 
Statistica dei Duelli, 1879-89. Censimento dei 
Medici e Chirurghi, 1888. [Confronti Interna- 
MIAO O-3 7 | Secret secs cacasseeocsnscce-eceseoaeens <2 ensesronssnngess 
Statistica del Commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. Jan.—April, 1890 0... is) 
Annuario Statistico Italiano. Anno 1886 .............. \ ToS Rolvie are 
Istruzioni per l’ammistrazione Forestale dello Stato.1879 f ~*~" hinhe sd 
Atti della Commissione Ministeriale ... sulla Estra- ) 
DRINGMMAV OL. 1, TOL LSSD. _......:..--..--0sctiarcre-ccserceeeneres 
Sarpinta. Informazioni Statistiche raccolte dalla 
Regia Commissione Superiore per gli Stati di 8.M. 
in Terraferma. Movimento della Popolazione, 
Se Pee VOI LL Giagrains, TO]. 0 1.....e2..-. concene vendeses 
Roms. Notizie sulle Condizioni edilizie e demografiche 
della Citt&é di Roma e di alcune altre grandi cif J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Italiane ed estere nel 1888.................ccsecsseresrsseceneseees 


The Royal Society 


I’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .........ccee The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. v, fase. 3, 1890. 
(Contents.) Contributo alla storia delle maestranze 
in Sicilia: V. Cusumano. Teoria psicologica della 
finanza pubblica: A. Zorli. Le garanzie delle car- r § 
telle fondiarie: G. Rodolico. A proposito della | 
crisi edilizia nella citta di Roma: G. V’alenti............ 
evue des Interéts Matériels en Italie. [No. l. ! 
. ee ee (No. LL T.S. Keltie, Hq 
Societaé Geografica Italiana. Indagini sulla Hmigra-) The Director-Gene- 
zione Italiana all’ Estero fatte per cura aie. f ral, Statistical De- 
MUMS VDT geet seentcacscycrscscsass-cseconcaceessecesesesaveseeas partment of State 


Mexico— 

Estadistica General dela Republica Mexicana. Afio ITT.) 
Ne oe Sasckevesesssuveesescun 

Memoria de la Secretaria de Hacienda . . . 1885-86 .... 

Noticia de la Exportacion de Mercancias ... 1887-88 > J.S. Keltie, Esq. 

Noticias de las Mercancias Importadas . . . 1884-86 .... 

Rapport du... President des Etats-Unis Mexicains & 
BEPMPOUIPAATIOUES.. SVO0., 1889 ..c.sissorssserecersccrenssooesere J 
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Donations—Contd. 

= me at 
Donations. | By whom Presented. 

= SS ‘4 “ 
(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. = 
Netherlands. Statistick der Geborten en der oe nf The Departmens B : 


naar den Leeftigd ende Oorzaken van den Dood in 
Nederland. Octi—Deas 1889. ..0cccsessosseceeeeeeeneeeeeee aaa the Interior ; ‘7 


Orange Free State. Begrootning van de ee é ¥ 
on Uitgaven . . 1889-90, Fol: :.0..08he J. 5. Keltie, tag 


Paraguay— 
La Republique du Paraguay. Résumé Statistique. ) 4 
ER | . 
El Paraguay. Memoria bajo el Punto de Vista indus- > J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


trial y Comercial en relacion con los Paises del Plata. . 
BVO. SVESD i icdessscccsossssnitesetenns creceeseanthteceseetysetleeettaaaeaannamm hi ty ‘. 
The Genera tatis- e 
3 T 
Revue du Paraguay. Nos. 21—23. 1890..........c.sess0ee tinal Haneeuie 
Roumania— a 
Mouvement de la Population, 1887 et 1888. 2 vols..... 4 
Statistica in Romania. Raporturi si Dari de Sema ale | The Statistical Bu- — 
Delegatilor oficiali la Congresele Internationale«de reau = 
Statistica, 1863-78. Sv0. «......:..0c1.aces 0 = 
Tableau Général du Commerce de la Roumanie avec . > 
les Pays Etrangers pendant 1886. SV0. ....ssscscceseserees } J. 8. eh es i 
Russia— 


A Collection of Diagram-muaps, showing the prices of } The Statistical Sec- 
rye and oats in European Russia in 1889-90, and tion, Department — 


the depth of snow in Feb., 1890: ..........:.eenee of Assessed Taxes 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | His Excellency <A. — 

numbers.) (In Russian.)» 71890 21. 0o cere cee Vesselovsky 
Bulletin de la Société de Geographie de Finlande. : 

Nos. 2 et-8. Maps, 8vo. 1890  ~. cz cians, ee } The Society 


Salvador. Apuntamientos Estadisticos de la Repiblica ; NG 
del Salvador, 1889. ~ 8V0. s:...:sersces;-aecse sds eeeee ea } J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


Spain— 

Anuario Oficial de Correos y Telegrafos de ae 
1886; 1888. . 2 vols., maps 8v0. 4:-\.cjce 

Anuario de Primera Ensefianza. 1886. (Afiol.) 8vo 

Estadistica General de Primera Ensefianza.... }Jd.S. Keltie, se: 
1870-80. 11 -vol., fol? cic..:.csscctsesiadt np hee 

Estadistica de la Administracion de Justicia en lo 
Criminal durante 1888. Svo. ......c00.2..00ee J 

Aranceles de Aduanas para la Peninsula e Islas Baleares. | The Director-General 
Edicion Oficial.’ 1890. La, SV0.....i2. .1scsenee of Indirect Taxation 


Tablas de Valores para la Estadistica Comercial y el 
Arancel de Aduanas para 1888 1889. Edicion 
Oficial Ovi. ¢esekree t ote eens ¥ Jona cawawonss sac aera The Board of Cas 


Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. Nos. 175—178. ie 
DBO csssiesserrseaseentoedssaasvegentiy Scheie eee tae ear 
Memoria sobre el Movimento de la Poblacion de ; 
Eapahia, 1858-61. 4g. “seciseoscs,curetnin ene The Royal Society 
Estadistica Minera correspondiente al afio 1863. Fol. 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. Tomo XXVIil. “ 
Nos. 1—8, 1890. ,...cssssnieloceeeieilee eset The Society 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


vA 





- (a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway— 
SweDEN. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
. Rattsvasendet, 1888. (Judicial Statistics) ........ *) 
. Bergshandteringen, 1888. (Mines and Mining) 
. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1888. (Factories) 
. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel, 1888. (Inland Trade 
MES VIDA UIOU es teccwl ts: os, fiocb.ecasees casahctsbovvescessens ses 
. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart, 1888. (Foreign 
Bee ANG NGVICDLIOI)..5)..niencancecesenssssdecestessocesies 
. Kungl. Majts Befallningshafvandes Femirs- 
berattelser, 1881-85. (Quinquennial Reports 
(NS GUISES ase 4 iy) 00S ea 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1888. (Public Health) 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1888. Map. ah) 


The Central Statis- 
tical Bureau,Stock- 
holm 


rt oH YO 





Q. Statens Dominer, 1883-87. (Crown Lands)........ 
Statistisk Tidskrift. 1889, No. 3. 1890, No. 1........ 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, Tredie Rekke— 
102. Beretninger om Amternes okonomiske Tilstand, } 
1881-85. Bind 2. (Economic Condition of, 
Be COPE) a aedrseck sestesceccseviaeses se} Abssovescvese 
103. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virksomhed. | The Central Statis- 
Ben LUN ACH VSL wed ib aged hile vdiecscerestQaleceesess + tical Bureau,Chris- 

104. Statistik over Norges kommunale Finantser, tiania 
1884-85. (Finances of the Communes) ........ 
105. Tabeller veikommende Norges Skibsfart, 1888. 








(Shipping) _..... ie eros aiancne wots snpussdosavse. J 
Switzerland— 
Bericht ... betreffend die Geschiftsfiihrung und die] Finance and Customs 
Rechnung der Alkoholverwaltung pro 1889. 8vo.... Department 
Emigration de la Suisse pour les pays d’outre-mer en 
MI BOO ALO. | (a cnsnsesiacsesdessadeceticcsesteneshecseseccoustsieacs The Federal Statis- 
Résultats principaux de la Statistique Suisse des acci- tical Bureau 


dents pendant année 1888-89.  4t0. oe. 
Sammlung neuer Gesetze und Verordnungen nebst 
statistischen uebersichten tiber das gesamte Cie J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
REIMMESEESSG. SV ON ih) iics ls lacecescescssccoessecezoees 
Statistique de la Suisse— 
2. Population. Recensement fédéral, 1860. 2°) 
livraison. Rapports d’origine et de séjour .... 
7. Commerce de la Suisse en vue spéciale du com- 
merce avec l’association douaniére allemande 
Be CDICME FSG 5 A vik. .cscssbelaleccsscssceeevees 
9. Recensement du bétail de la Suisse, 1866 ............ I 
11. Population. Recensement fédéral, 1860.  4¢ 
livraison. Professions et conditions ................ 
12. Naissances, décés et mariages en Suisse en 1867 ‘ 
13. Statistique des propriétaires de bétail, 1866........ 
14. Naissances, décés et mariages en Suisse en 1868 
.15. Recensement fédéral, 1870. 1°" volume. Sexes, 
état civil, origine politique, &C. ...ccccseseseeeeee: : 
17. Naissances, décés et mariages en Suisse en 1870 | 
18. Statistique des Chemins de fer Suisses en 1868 
25. Naissances, décés et mariages en Suisse en 1873 
26. Naissances, décés et mariages en Suisse en 1874 
27. Examen de recruies en 1875 wo.cecscesessesseesesesseeceee. 5 


VOL. LIlI. PART II. Lae 


The Federal Statis- 
tical Bureau 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. | 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Switzerland— Contd. 
Statistique de la Suisse—Contd. 
28. Recensement fédéral, 1870. 3° volume. La) 
Population d’aprés les professions et con- 


GitLONS......0000s0nssessepeecesorosesuooesgaceres a pnaeeenena a aaa 
31. Recensement du bétail de la Suisse, 1876. 
Le Parbie sick sevens pecs sevodeoteet Teese ceisn ks seae enna 
36. Examen pédagogique subi lors du recrutement a 
Ae pour VOT Te wi sic Scone tacsssancevonesancelurcasieneseenee memeas i88 | The Federal Statis- if | 
: 29 99 ; “— 
40. i 1879 tical Bureau q 
59, Recensement fédéral, 1880. 3° volume. Popu- 
lation selon les profesSiONS ....sse-sssererseeseersees 
78. Examen pédagogique des Recrues en automne, 
1889. Map ...scossesersrsrercecscerenesnsesosssesssnsrsnesenes 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1890. 1—3 Quartal- 
Hoetteencccma gocsesacaadvvagshececeetonsqais so?anttr tse aaaeaaee aman J 


Canton Bern— . 
Statistisch Jahrbuch fiir den Kanton Bern. x und } -_ 

xi Jahrgang, 1875-77. BVO. .....sessseeeeeeessenenens oval : 
Mittheilungen des kantonalen Statistischen Bureau’s. | The Statistical Bu- 


Jahrgang 1883. Lieferung 1—4. 1885, Lief. 1—3. reau of the Canton — 





1886, Lief. lund2. 1887, Lief.lund2. 1888-89, | 7 
Lief. 1—8. Diagrams, 870........:s.ccsrsrercssvencnsssensvers y = 
United States— A S | 
Department of Agriculture— . 
Reports of the Bureau of Statistics. (Nos. 59 to 69) ont y 
LOT 'ASEO — ..ccrocesedinstedunddacen ivsoagesyineainedeless= =e sees tana ean The D inene = 
Monthly Reports upon the Crops, &c. March—May, { ~ dao ~ 
L8Q90% «0.0 sscdccccresscastsessebsensnscesstoacnad treneeinsss ener _ 
Statistical Abstract for 1889. Twelfth number............ | 4 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation, Immigration and 4 
Tonnage. Annual Report on the, for the year — 
ended June, 1889....::crsesssessvesercenscuatetes ones geen The Bureau of Sta- 
Quarterly Report relative to Imports, Exports, Immi- tistics, Treasury 
gration and Navigution, for the three months ending Department . 
30th Sept:, 1889. [No. 1. 1889-90] ........sscsessessecanes = 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports, Feb., 
; March, 1890 ..)..3..28c.on.meras wesseecedenedsdaeseelee nage | 
nterstate Commerce Commission. Third Annual . ‘ 
Report. Ist Dec., 1889 ........08:ssovesssceterss-# 4h ena G. R. Gibson, Esq: z 


Marine Hospital Service. Annual Report of the | The Surgeon-Gene- 
Supervising Surgeon-General for 1889. Diagrams ral 

Mineral Resources of the United States. 1887  ............ J.S. Keltie, Esq. 

National Convention of Chiefs and Commissioners of The M h 
the Bureaus of Statistics of Labor. Proceedings : ascach a 
of the Seventh Annual Session. .. 1889................000 Bureat Oba 

AwtasKa. Report of the Governor for 1887 ...........20.+ a 

ARIZONA. Report of the Governor for 1886................ 

Arkansas— 
Auditor’s and Treasurer’s Books. Report of Joint . 

Committee on BRR Yan «onchng te eae r J.8: Keltie, Bes 

Biennial Report of the Secretary of State. 1888.... 

CoLtumsr1a. Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
the District of—, for 1888. Maps .......ssssecseseees J 
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Donations —Contd. 





Donations. | _ By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
_ Connecticut—. 
Monthly Bulletin of the State Board of Health. 
MPMEIMATIEL LOO) sis soeysacceesscesseorespovesescerseosevenevvnces 
State Register BOM NAMA ML SSOP ccrcvtiesensens.s5esscuet basis 
Dakota. Resources of Dakota. ... 1887. Diagrams, 
oct ganas sedeapcseiencsaZssienseset so lencosteoe Mas scons ssoisses 
Inpiana. First and Second Biennial Reports of the 
Department of Statistics for 1885-87. 2 vols. ........ 
Iowa. Official Register. . Executive, Judicial, and 
County Officers of the State. 12mo., 1889 ............ LJ. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Kansas. Sixth Biennial Report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture for 1887-88. Maps, &c. ........ 
Lovisiana. Biennial Report of the Secretary of 
MS Face seeg ey Beets avsatowdesonvasctsnvdensaseossotes aston: 
Marne. Register or State Year-Book and Legislative 
Bema Ma). | LAM. ES8S 2.2.........cesesesssceeeseosees J) 
Massachusetts. [Reprints Srom ce of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. | 
Comparative Wages, Prices and Cost of Living.) 
NN riences tasenecnyironczuscetoconoss 
Early Factory Labor in New England. 1883........ 
Employers’ Liability for Personal Injuries to 
their Employées. 71883 Per esis oie Gor setesek sl ak SU Onna tial aaras 
Influence of Intemperance upon Crime. 1881 .... | 


i The Board of Health 











Strikes in Massachusetts. 1830-80 
Uniform Hours of Labor. 1881 
Mrercne Girls of Boston. 1884) ............secscceee J 
Nonrx Carotina. First Annual Report of the) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1887.............cscseeeeees 
Onto. Annual Report of Secretary of State for 1887 
Pennsylwania— 
Agriculture of Pennsylvania; containing Reports of 
State Board of Agriculture for 1887. Plates........ 
Banks and Savings Institutions. Reports for 1888 
Public Charities and Lunacy. Reports on, for 
I or ecccs-sescsorentsvosecovénessouctocsasonsce + J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
- Public Instruction. Report of Superintendent of, 
‘ Ne een e oicce. eco loess denssseeseneinsn vecewnse 
Internal Affairs. Annual Report of Secretary of, 
for 1888. Part 1. Land Office, State Weather 
Service, Vital Statistics. Part 2. Assessments. 
Part 3. Industrial Statistics, 1887. Part 4. 
Railroad, Canal, Navigation, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Companies for 1887. Plates, 3 vols.. ........ J 
University Publications. Political Economy and 
Public Law Series. 7. The Federal Constitution th oe nivarait 
of Germany: H.J. James. 8. Federal Constitu- Maoh 
tion of Switzerland: #. J. James. 1890 


Pee eereeeeerereresesees 


Seem ereeeee ress eer erreseeee 








eee esceenes 


Texas. First Annual Report of the Agricultural - Ne 
TES SG a ee I Jno. Heltion Bed. 
Bankers’ Magazine. April, May, 1890 «00.00.00... eee The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) ........ % 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current 
TOTS) eel ca cscsunytersshsesisionssesvevesonsenecenouscostovons ee 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard University) =) 
Vol. iv, No. 8, 1890. (Contents.) Protection and | 
Protectionists: F. A. Walker. Ricardo and his L The Publisher 
Critics: H. C. K. Gonner. The Silver Situation in 
the United States: #. W. Tausstg 1.0.0... Fie 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers read an : 
Transactions oe Second Annual Meeting, 1890. bars BAS Sey 
American Economic Association. Publications— 
Vol. iv, No.6. An Honest Dollar: #. B. Andrews. 
Vol. v, No. 1. Industrial Transition in Japan : J ige 
¥. Ono. No.2. Child Labor: Wat Willenghigat sama 
CO. de Gra ffenr ted ......écvivssucnsstuedsatanetosvhten aaa ame 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Supple- 
wient to vel, 2x 1890.2. ann hae bee eae, 
American Philosophical Society— 1 
Proceedings. Vol. xxvi, No. 130. Plates, 1889 . 


Transactions. Vol. xvi. New Series. Part 3. Wie 
Plates; 4to. 1890  ..2.....01.1.0c.5esenedeeeeee en 
American Statistical Association. Publications. No. 9. fot 
1890. Mortgage Statistics: G. K. Holmes................ BW ocaatcls 
Franklin Institute. Journal. April, May, 1890............ The Institute 


Lenox Library. Twentieth Annual Report for 1889 .... The Superintendent 
Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of Ethnology— 


Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Bureau, 
1883-84 and 1884-85. 2 vols. Maps and plates. 

Bibliography of the Iroquoian Languages, by 
J, Co Pilling. 1888 ....:..:cctess scene 

Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages, by 
J. 0. Pilling. 1889 

Circular, Square, and Octagonal Earthworks of 
Ohio, by C. Thomas. Plates. 1889 eae 

Problem of the Ohio Mounds, by C. Thomas. Plates 


bi 


Ethnology | 








1889 sch Sindh .g Aenea a hs gaa 
Textile Fabrics of Ancient Peru, by W. H. Holmes, | : 
Plates. 1889. \..:sclscsccssivagesedenvetee tense ; s 
Union Pacific Railway Company, Report for 1889. 4to..... G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
Uruguay— 
Commercio Exteriore e Movimento di Navigazione, 
1888 


PRM M OTOH meee ears meee ee eee eeE eH EHH nes +s SHOE OOOH HOES ETE OEE EES IEEE HEE SERS 


De las Industrias y del Desarrollo Industrial, 8vo. 1889 meres ey 
Propietad y Tesoro de la Republica desde 1876-81. 8vo. . 


Venezuela. Gaceta oficial. (Current numbers.) 1890.... Statistical Bureau 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 


Prices and Wages in India. Seventh Issue. Fol. 1890 


Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos.1land | The Department of 
12s 1889-90 p2...-ciseeocedorly deapydesvel eieen ae mee r Finance and Com- 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly | — merce, Calcutta 
Accounts. Nos. 9and 10. 1889-90 


eee eee eee ee eer ey 


Statement of the Trade of British India for 1884-85 


to 1888-89. [C-5965.] 1890 } The India Office 


ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee cee cee eer) 


i 


vacations | 


sosddbecieaéswoceralneenemencnte meena The Bureau of 






_s 












A 
_ 
y 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
India, British—Contd. 


_ Bengal— 

General Report on Public Instruction for 1888-89. ) 
NN Fee e cee Sasa sacy oy susoedenienscsrsecnscscunevees 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1888-89. | The Lieutenant- 
BOR, sre ip. paar ete Mosesedwisnrsveven does Bethe vovadowsioansdhivene Governorof Bengal 

Relations with Tributary States and Frontier Affairs. 
RM LO Fee F201 DEN kecte gos selasecisovsdeecenes 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the Sanitary Com-| Dr. T. Graham Bal- 
missioner for 1888. Maps and diagrams, fol......... four, F.R.S. 


BomsBay. Selections from the Letters, Despatches, } 
and other State Papers preserved in the Bombay | 
Secretariat. Home Series, Vols.iandii. Maratha . 
‘Series, Vol. i. 3 vols., Ato. ROSEN) lbs en a ce Ae, r The Royal Society 
CENTRAL Provinces. Report on the Administration 
Sterne, tor the year 1867-68. 80. ......sseccceseseseseoeres 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 


Journal. Vol. lviii. Part 1, No. 2. Part 2, Nos. 3 
and 4, and 2 Supplements. Plates. 1889............ The Society 
Bereeeoctes, NOS 7-10. 1889... scisssescssssccassoescoeess 


British Guiana. Report of the Surgeon-General for} Dr. T. Graham Bal- 
ee alle sldilliSclcsseshcncsecsoce f four, F.B.S. 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Statistical Abstract and Record for 1887. Third year] The High Commis- 
iT sly Sehiccewssccank cbbsepsveicadisescssestovcsssievsies sioner for Canada 
Reports, Returns, §e.— 
BS TSS ibis sccccccesissoneessesesiecedecssssesesecdssseieses 
Budget Speech by the Minister of Finance, 1890 .... 
‘Canadian Immigration and Emigration, 1889............ 
Canadian Archives, 1889. Map .......ccsccscseecseerenes 
Chartered Banks. List of Shareholders, 1889 ........ 
Civil Service Examiners, 1889. ......ccccccscccsssecsseceesees. 
“Criminal Statistics for 1888-89 .........ccscseeseseseeeeeeees 
Department of the Interior, 1889. Map... 
Permerimental Harms, 1889). ....cccc.ciscsssssesesesosenvecesssvecss | 
Department of Fisheries, 1889. Maps ......ccccsesese 
Fisheries Protection Service, 1889 ...ccccccscsssseeeceees 
Foreigners and Aliens performing Work in Canada. 
I Ty AACA, ost vas ssctesuestasiaevttestesscnvderined 
High Commissioner for Canada, 1889 ............ccccc008 
Insurance Companies. Statements for 1889 ............ 
STA BSL SO a 
Inspection of Weights, Measures, and Gas, 1890 .... 
Marine Department, 1888-89. Maps ........ssseseeee 
Minister of Justice, on Penitentiaries, 1889 ............ 
North-West Mounted Police Force, 1889. Maps.... 
Public Printing and Stationery, 1888-89 ............0. ae 
Railways and Canals, 1888-89. Maps... 
Select Committee 7e Charles Bremner’s Furs, 1890 
ee Economy Section of Paris Exhibition, 1889.... 
onthly Statements of Banks acting under Charter. 
ee isch, 1890 eas... SReipgnesy at N. 8. Garland, Esq. 


MEMMITOBA. Consus of. ~ 1885-86. o...cicdicscsulessecenseee se Dr. G. B. Longstaff 


J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
OMG. eee LbaD.: 
| Ottawa 
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. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Cat@ary. Auditor’s Report on Accounts for 1889 of | W. Leigh Berman 
the tOwN Of, -SVO. ....ccccscessscoeserosversoehuceseetesenphuatnatetnesaed Esq. a 


Oa and Finance Chronicle. Vol. x, Nos. ee The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope. Civil Service List and eer ; 
for 1890. Map, 870. vcsccscssescsseesereersserscessesonssnessseeeens Colonial Secretary 


Fiji— 
Report on the Trade, Commerce, and Shipping of the 


Colony for 1886.. Fl...........:ssssccsscbecenseas cotnscsuesessboneers ; 
Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Colony J. 8. Keltio, Esq. 
for 1884-87, “Fol...si.cesssdssovscscsssnsopatecnnesseretieteaeeseenee mma 


Mauritius. Annual Report of the ks : 
on Births, Deaths, and Marriages for 1887. Fol......... Pie AS 


Natal. Dursan Chamber of Commerce. me 
Report for 1889. - 80. «....s.:.....ts-1s192 ure The Secretary 


New South Wales— 
Education. Reports of the Council of, upon Public) Sa 


Schools and Certified Denominational Schools for | 3 
1877-79.. 3 vols. Maps, Sv0. ..:...-.:stesecsssseenaeierenn The Royal Society 
Railways, Reports on their Construction and Working | : 
during 1872-76. 2 vols. Plans, &., fol’ Saunas y 
Statistical Register for 1889 and previous years. Part , 
1.' Trade and Commerce. 8y0. <munwissareneee The Government Sta- 
Vital Statistics, 1888. Annual Report from the tistician 
Government Statistician. Holt... ..tpsssceorssseussoetaeaney 
Queensland— 


Friendly Societies, Building Societies, and Trade . 
Unions. Third Report of the Registrar. 1882-87 } Sa ers 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing | The Registrar- -Gene- 


Vital Statistics). Nos. 17, 44, and 68. 1890 ..... ah ral 
South Australia— 
Statistical Register for 1888. Holi .....2:...:...: ase The Chief Secretary. 
Statistical Register for 1886. Fol. ............sscoscsreessessaseneoss J. 8S. Keltie, Esq. 


Straits Settlements— 
Perak Government Gazette. Vol. iii, Nos. 6—13.]| The Government 
LBQO |... cosscvsscosveveseonssosuapsqtverteontt lectern st tie et en nnn ata Secretary 


Singapore and Straits Directory for 1888. Maps, 8vo.... J. S. Keltie, Esq. 


Tasmania— 
Census of Australasia, 1891. Conference of pata 
held at Hobart, March, 1890.  Foi............: och byplaentganns 
Covering Letter accompanying Report of Conference | The Government — 
of Statists ; also a suggested mode for systematically r Statistician 
tabulating Occupation Sub-groups. Fol. 1890 .. 
Tasmanian Official Record, 1890. Map & diagrams, 8vo. 5 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 
| 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Tasmania— Contd. 
Woods and Forests. Report of the Conservator of 
BMP E S027... MAD) LOL. ii. ciccsc esscesoseustensvossccsenes 
State Reserve of Mount Wellington. Report. Fol. 
BOSE Gty sess <-..0+. Pee Geax lps caevsoponselessicoasech a6} 


The Royal Society 


Sreiniaqad. Blue Book for 1888. Pol.............secsevsesecsseres J.S. Keltie, Esq. 


Victoria— 
Beatistics of the Colony for 1867 ................cscessoseosegreose The Roval Socjet 
Statistical Notes on Progress of Victoria, 1835-67. riped: oy acaba tial 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1887 .........006 . Be Agent-General 
or Victoria 
Victorian Year-Book for 1888-89. Vol. 11. (16th]| H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
I STEEL SRIIG Jo12h. 2.540 iyne0e.dacoocoseceessersscsnsosesesaossesesaccacancanes C.M.G. 


Western Australia— 
Western Australian Year-Book for 1887. 8vo.. Lg. K tie. E 
Blue Book and Public Accounts, &c., for 1887. “Fol. ame al 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agricultural and Dairy Schools in Great Britain. 
Report on Distribution of Grants to, for 1889-90. +> Major P. G. Craigie 
ys BO cee ies ads hones deccasesscelivsese if 
Board of Trade Journal. April, May, 1890 ................ =) 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United | 
Bemredor i 18892) (103) 1890... 0... sccscseestereessesees 
Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement for 1889. | The Board of Trade 
ME DJs ee popentens suse asieess Viens deat vnnscrdueassccnace 
Trade with Foreign Countries and British Possessions. 
Annual Statement for 1889. [C-6032.] 1890........ 
Trade and Navigation. (Current Monthly Returns) 
Joint Stock Companies. Return for 1888. (93) 1889.... J. R. Carter, Esq. 
Local Government Board. Supplement to the 18th 
Annual Report, containing the Report of the , 
Medical Offlcer for 1888. 3 Plates a diagrams. The Medical Officer 
[C-5818-1.] 8vo. 1889 ...... Co Renee dere nae ae 
Mint. Twentieth Annual Report of the Deputy 
Master of the Mint for 1889. Diagrams, 8vo. 
[C-6035.] 1890. (Selection from Contents.) Ad- Sin Charles W. F 
vances for the purchase of Bullion, &c., 1880-89. » ep re CB ae 
Gold coin struck at Australian Mints, &c., 1874-89. EOE UTES 
Report on International Monetary Congress, Paris, 
ieee.) Index to the Reports, 1870-89 ...........s.ceceee 
Reports of Select Committees— 
Arts and Manufactures. 1835 (598). 1836 (568) ) 
Improvements of Westminster. 1882 (614). Plan 
Public Income and Expenditure, Ireland. 1815 (214) The Roval Soc} 
Church Commission. Third Report. 1836 (280). Maps r The Royal Society 
Commerce and Manufactures of Switzerland. Report | 
TOF ON, 1SBG. ii. ccssncodesncscsvsensscencennese 
A collection of 41 well bound Volumes of old Parlia- 
mentary Papers ranging from 1797 to 1823, fone | Mrs. Bagehot 
belonging to the late Mr. Walter Bagehot ................ 
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Donations—Contd. 
I Unc 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
England— 

Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of 
Death in London and other great ‘Towns, for 1889. 
Diagrams ......:s.scsesseerdesderescenssssaesneeesoabesheacenenes Riaz eae sanmemE | 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven The Registrar-Gene- 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current ral of England 








TUMDELS) oseccsrssesssecsssececserensecrsusnoennotennectasencssssasnsnshnnstas 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1889, Births 
and Deaths to March, 1890. No. 165...............::ss00ree 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 8 parts, | The Trustees of the 
Ato, 1890" j.0.c.sc.cd.csegida. de nod ee eee ee Museum 


BrruincHamM. Report on the Health of the City for : 
1889; also on the prevention of ‘Aduleemion of SF oe Officer 
Articles of Food and Drink. Diagrams, &c. 8vo.... . ; 
Report on the Present State of the Navigation of the | Admiral Sir G. H. — 
River Mersey (1889), with maps and appendix. 8vo. ; Richards, K.C.B. 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of cae 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- The Registrar-Cesaa 


turns.) (Current numbers) ......1..7s:1c0 eu geeeeeneeae 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1889, Births ! EGS 
and Deaths to March, 1890. No? 105 neweee ee ; 
Scotland— | 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal > 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns) .1.....0..... 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
for the quarter ending 31st March, 1890. No. 141 
Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
the Births, Deaths, and Marriages, registered in 
1889 ; also Vaccination Returns for 1888 ................ 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


(d) Authors, &c. 
BaBBaGE’s Occulting Telegraph. 18 pp., 8vo. [1890] [ Major-General H. P. 


Bailey (William F.)— Babbage 
The Woods, Forests, Turf-Bogs, and Foreshores of . 
Ireland... 12 pp., 8vo... Dublin, 189000) 2. caeaeee The Author 


The Prussian Agrarian Reforms of the present Cen- 
tury, their Method and Extent. 1890. Proof, sheet 
Brassry (Lorp, K.C.B.). The Naval Annual, 1886. J.S. Keltie. E 
1st Year of Publication. xxi+550 pp., plates, la. sie | ota cS 
Coantan (T. A.). A Statistical Account of the seven 
Colonies of Australasia. vi+186 pp., map, 8vo. > The Author 
Sydney, L890 7.....s:..c...Menageeeenseeenanedepens nee ene 
Duxes (CLEMENT). The Preservation of Health, as it 
is affected by Personal Habits such as Cleanliness, Tem- 


perance, &c. [Howard Medal Prize Essay. | ix + 222 pp. % 
Svo. * (1884) oc... ccpcbdeadsehscncddeneeeeheeipeeeeste reat 
Erner (U. H.). Die Einnahmequellen und der Credit : 
Chinas... ‘71 pp., 8vo.,~ Berlinyi1887\.:..01,neaeee 9B Ree 
Fenton (James J.). The Calculimetre. 3 pp., 8vo. 
Melbourne, 1890 ....,...5..cceccsazagrver aateerseeeeenranet etn \ The Author 


teoretiche e il suo insegnamento. 18 pp., 8vo. Venezia, 


Ferraris (Canto F.). La Statistica, le sue partizioni 
DSGO snes sseerisseseseasaoreestdencetinne seh aannee neggaea geen oe aaa 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


; (d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Fry (Herpert). The Shilling Guide to the tae , 
Mmeemieios 10F LSGO3, 1 Svar si.) ssl Acie. se ecs ena dacesaeee The Boyar society 
Harris (Witn1aAM A.). <A Technological Dictionary of 
Insurance Chemistry. ix+407 pp., sm. 8vo. Liver- + The Author 
LN ie DoS cork cell AY CEOS Oe Ee 
Haver (Orromag). Wahrungs-Politik und Miinz- ‘ 
Statistik. xi+181 pp., 8vo; Berlin, 1884....ccccccce. } sre Saas ie 
Mayr (Dz. Georeé von). Der Staat als Schuldner | 
und als Gliubiger. 20 pp.,8vo. Miinchen, 1890 .... i 
Mont (Rospert von). Die Geschichte und Do 


The Author 


The Rev. L. R. 


der Staatswissenschaften. In monographieen Darge- Phelps, M.A. 


stellt. 3 vols., 8vo. Hrlangen, 1855-58... 
Neymarck (Alfred)\— 
Ce que la France a gagné a |’Exposition de 1889. 
Bee OVO, 1890 Gites. utsibsdenee. OC iddsnamiite AISI 
L’Epargne Francaise et les Compagnies de Chemins de 
PEED )2 OVO OGD 0.205.208 aka cdsed LS) ootdsecdease cee’ 

Norman (J. H.) The Quantity Theory and the Value] CO. M. Kennedy, Hsq., 
Theory of Money. 10pp., 8vo. [1889] ou. i C.B. 

Rorcuiine (H. A.). Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Works at Leicester. 25 pp., 8vo. Leicester, 1890 .... 

Rots (H. Line). A Guide to the Literature of Sugar ; 
a Book of Reference for Chemists, Botanists, Libra- 
rians, Manufacturers, and Planters, with Compre- 4 
hensive Subject Index. xiv+159 pp., 8vo. 1890........ 

St. Jonn (Wittiam P.). Report to the New meceeh 
Chamber of Commerce on “‘ Pending Silver Legislation.” + G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
RO NOW VIOTK 1890 onc. cceececcesescsscsnceeseabbaes 

 Seniegman (EK. R. A.), The General Property Tax. 

Eeeienovo. New York, 1890 ..W.. : 53 Waa } WEIN 

Smite (Ricumonp M.). Emigration and Immigration ; 
a Study in Social Science. xiv+316 pp., sm. 8vo. 


The Author 


\ The Author 


Mea sce ayaacchasiacssacdsenccseoncvesoscossensensess 
Tortora (HueENnto). Nuovi Documenti per la Storia 
del Banco di Napoli. 663 pp., la. 8vo. Napoli, 1890 3 


Verevers (RicHarpD). A Cruise in the Mediterranean 
_ between 19th Feb. and Ist April, 1890. 41 pp., 8vo. 
US etce REISS iy 0 ante Se A J 


99 





(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Report of the 59th Meeting held at Newcastle-upon-— 
Tyne in Sept., 1889. Plates, 8vo. (Papers, &c., read 
before Section F, Economic Science and Statistics.) 

_ Address of the President of the Section on—Points at 
which Mathematical Reasoning is applicable to Politi- | The Association 
cal Keonomy: Prof. F. ¥. Edgeworth, M.A. Incidence 
and Hffects of Import and Export Duties: C. F. 
Bastable. Index Numbers as applied to the Statistics | 
of Imports’and Exports: S. Bourne. The Comtist 
Criticism of Economic Science: Rev. W. Cunningham. } 








* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
_ or Possessions tio which they belong. 
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Donations—Contd. : 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 

British Association— Contd. 
Present State and Future Prospects of our Coal Supply: } 
E. Huil. Our West African Possessions, their Econo- 
mic Opportunities, and how they are Abused and ’ 
Neglected: H. R. Fox Bourne. Agricultural Statistics: } 
W. Botly. Methods of Forecasting the Yield of Crops : “ 
W. Fream. Improved Dwellings for the Poor: D. G. 
Hoey. TUncrease in Europe and America of Nominal 
or Fictitious Capital : Hyde Clarke. Relations between a 
Industrial Conciliation and Social Reform : L. L. Price. 
Difficulties of Arbitration: R. S. Watson. Relation 
between Wages and the remainder of the Economic 
Product: S. Webb. Report of Committee on the as : 
Teaching of Science in Elementary Schools. Appren- r The: associakios : 
ticeship in the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades: ~« 
Sir B. Browne. Technical Education: Dr. J. H. 
Rutherford. On Manual or some form of Technical 
Instruction, a necessary element of a Compulsory 
System of Education: #. J. Watherston. Poor Law 
Progress and Reform exemplified in the Administration 
of an East London Union; W. Vallance. Poor Law 
Administration: Rev. W. Bury. A National Pension 
Fund: Rev. W. M. Hde. Home Colonisation: fev. 
H. V. Mills. Third Report of Committee on Varia- 
tions in the Value of the Monetary Standard................ J | 

British Iron Trade Association. - Annual Statistical . 3 
Report on the Home and Foreign Iron and Steel “ 
Industries in- 1889. 80. ........-:«sscnsuseases or tearts ete 

Cobden Club. The Ceylon Starvation Question, b 
C. 8. Salmon. ‘1200. [1890]... ss gu ee 

East India Association. Journal. Vol. xxii, No. 2. 1890.... The Association 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders. Annual Report for] Sir R. W. Rawson, 











L889. SV. .cccubscsvesssnessodacscsceduclesesanevv uses Si isiieas nae aa K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Howard Association. Leaflets, &. 8vo. 1889-90— 
Report. October, 1889 «....:.30.:..0t.ec..scveeete eee 
Christianity amongst Convicts. Reformation and Pre- 
VENTION. .0....2es.eesssdeonse sstscesasselionsecdeouel aceon meet aaa 
Official Statistics and Reports (1890) on Capital 
Punishment <.....cessccocosnsscnsendyucncecoseyendel cere eee he Assertion 


On Advantageously Keeping Down the Rates ............ 
Sentences producing Crime and Violence. ........:..:000+ 
Some general observations on the Penalty of Death .... 
Summary of the Services of the Howard Association 
Women in Criminal and Pauper Administration. 1889 } 
Hull Royal Institution. Annual Reports of the Council 
and Transactions of the Hull Literary and Philosophical } Edward Bolton, Esq. 
; Society. Sessions 1886-87 to 1888-89. 3 parts, 8vo. ! 
neta of Actua, Journal Yl 2 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. April, May, 1890.27... * 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. The.Thaeat 
Vol. xcix, plates. 1890...5...4.0.Nase ie eee } Barts 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. No. 4, 
(1889. Plates, Sv. s..cccccasectoelescoeucccee pecans ce ana he 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. shea The Society 





ings. Vols. xli—xliii. 1886-87—1888-89. Plates .... 


; ‘i 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping. J. 8. Keltie, Esq 


Warships of the World for 1888. 4t0. occ 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. March—May,|] The Chamber of 
Neca sy oy tnty ssbntsdeapmedeeeesessenede LES Commerce 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third Series. . 
Vol. SSIES eS (0 eS AER ee Hee 8 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. March— 
yc, s0c eave cote sus. seaeshveueaconheteseraeneds u 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. 
xii, part 3. 1889 (contains Index to. vols. iif The Institution 
EG ST at ne ee 
Royat Irish Academy— 
- Cunningham Memoirs. No. 5. The Red Stars, by 
ISTE ASS AO The Academy 
Transactions. Vol. xxix, part 13. 1890.............. 
tag etna, Vol te, No. 267 4 society 
Royal United Service Institution— 
Journal. Vol. xxxiv, No. 152. Plates, 8vo. 1890....] That tnatitit 
Dist of Members to Ist Jan., 1890 .0..,......cccccsecccesscesenes d edgarda Pay gate 
Society of Arts— 
Artisan Reports on the Paris Universal Exhibition of 
meme sx + O04, OVO. 1879 icici Rlecee see The Society. 
Beeenaie (Current numbers.) 1890 ..............cccceeee 
Surveyors’ Institution.. Transactions. Vol. xv, part 12; 
vol. xvi, parts 9 and. 10; vol. xviii, part 5; vol. ss The Institution 
SV Os, LOOZ-9O oon... seesersceess Ros cates beske. 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 





cma) Siee Wist)208 1655.0 Maps, SV0. .., .:-......0s-ses00e S. Chapman, Esq. 
TREET’S List of Newspapers published in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 8vo. E90 Se ee Se OR ra ee Messrs. Street, Bros. 
RUG oc cicss so csacevsesesecsessnenoeeseosess Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ % 9 
British Trade Journal, The ..........ssss000 a 
Building Societies and Land Com- s 
panies’ Gazette, The _.................0.000 2? a 

Commercial World, The...........cscccssceveees 3; 2 
a - _ 
UMS ceo .s oc cccs\viccdacccecetcccecereocecee 3 a 
Insurance and Finance Leader, The........ a Fr 

= Gee GPE rcs iisccpadenceoeseseneet - 3 

Ps OI Ls, 2 oadsceasveonss 4 +o 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ A rn 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ ys . 
Machinery Market, The ..........c.ccseseeee. 3 ‘bys 
oor hecidissceseesssoseoncses a re 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ...........c.00000 i An 
EY be . ” 
Review, The. Vol. xx, for 1889, and .... 3 * 
Sanitary Record, The ......c...cseccssssssseseseeeees ? = 
Seapine World, The ..................s0ecces0--0:. = - 
aes cn cassechesscccecesceceeess * Ns 








* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 


or Possessions in which they are issued. 
SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Authors, &C.— 


Periodicals, &c.— 
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Purchases. 


Block (M.). Progrés de la Science Economique. 2 vols., 8vo. 1890. 
Cohn (Gustav). System der Nationalékonomie. 2 vols., 8vo. 1885-89. 
Foville (A. de). La France Economique. Année 1889. 8vo. 1890. 
Howe’s Classified Directory of Metropolitan Charities, 1890. 

Juglar (C.). Des Crises Commerciales Périodiques. 2nd edition. 1889. 
Say (Leon). Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique. Livr. 1—5. 1890 
Wells (Hon. D. A.). Recent Economic Changes. 8vo. 1890. . 


Almanac de Gotha. 1890. American Almanac for 1889. Annales d’ Hygiene 
Publique for 1889. Annuaire de Economie Politique. 1889. Banking 
‘Almanac and Directory for 1899. British Almanac and Companion for — 
1890. City Diary for 1890. Colonial Office List for 1890. Co-operative — 
Index to Periodicals for 1889. County Councils and Municipal Corpora- 
tions Companion. 1890. Directory of Directors for 1890. Directory of P 
Second-hand Booksellers. 1889. Financial Reform Almanac for 1890, ~ 
Foreign Office List for 1890. Hazell’s Cyclopedia for 1890. J ournal 
des Economistes for 1889. Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and — 
Official Classes for 1890. Metropolitan Year Book for 1890. Mitchell's : 
Newspaper Directory for 1890. Medical Directory for 1890. Palmer’s Inde 
to the Times for the fourth quarter of 1889. Post Office London Direc- — 
tory for 1890. Publishers’ Circular for 1889. Railway Diary and Officials’ - 
Directory for 1890. Stock Exchange Year Book for 1890. The Times- 


Register of Events in 1889. Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, 1890. — 
Parliamentary Papers— = 
Building Societies. (273.) 1889. tp 
Endowed School Act, 1869. Report of Select Committee. (120). 1887. ~ 


Metropolitan Board of Works, Report. (826.) 1889. 
National Debt. (851.) 1889. 

Savings Banks. Depositors in, &. (291.) 1889. > 
Sessional Printed Papers. List of. (447.) 1888. _ 
Weights and Measures, Report of Inspector of. (302.) 1889. 

Wheat and Bread, Prices of. (449.) 1888. : 
Woods and Forests. Report of Select Committee on. (284.) 1889. 


Adult Labour Laws Abroad. O-5866. 1889. 

Agricultural Departments Abroad. C-5865. 1889. Fe 

Blind, Deaf, and Dumb. Reports of the Royal Commission on. C-5781-I, 
-II, -Ili. 1889. 

Bounties on Export. C-5867. 1889. 

British Army. General Annual Return. O-5874. 1889. 

Charity Commissioners. 4th, 24th, 29th, and 32nd Reports. 1857-85. — 

Convict Prisons, Report of Directors of. O-5880 and C-5880-I. 1889. 

Elementary Education Acts. Reports of Royal Commission on. C-5485-I, 
-II, -III,-IV. 1888. 

Judicial Statistics of Scotland for 1887. C—5540. 

Labour Statistics. Trades Unions, Strikes, &e. C-5808, C-5809, C-5861. 
1889. 

Market Rights and Tolls. Reports of Royal Commission on. C-5550-I1, 
-III, C-5888-I. 1888-89. . 

Mines. Summaries of the Inspectors’ Reports. O-5780. 1889. 

Military Prisons. Report for 1888. C-5875. 

Post Office. Thirty-fifth Report. C-5850. 1890. a 
Prisons (England and Wales). Reports of Commissioners. C-5881, 
O-5881-I. 1889. : : 

Prisons (Scotland). Report of Commissioners. O-5794. 1889. 
Railways in India. Report for 1888-89. C-5770. 

Reformatory Schools (Great Britain). Report for 1888. C—5829. 
Reformatory Schools (Ireland). Report of Inspector. C-5858. 1889. 
Shipping Casualties in 1887-88. C—5730. 

Vaccination. First Report of Royal Commission on. O-5845. 1889. 
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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


_ SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


Report of the Councit for the FINANCIAL YEAR ended 81st December, 
1889, and for the SrssionaL Yuar ending 24th June, 1890, 
presented at the Firry-Sixta Annuat Generat Muntine of the 
Royat “STATISTICAL Socrery, held at the Socrety’s Rooms, 


9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 24th of June, 1890. 
_ Freperick Hunpriks, Esq., F.I.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tue Circular convening the Meeting having been read and the 
Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting read and confirmed, the 
following Report of the Council was taken as read :— 


fieport of the Council. 


The Council have the honour to submit their Fifty-sixth Aunual 
Report. 
The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last compares as 
follows with the average of the previous ten years :— 





Average 

















Particulars, 1889. for the previous 
Ten Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December .........cccccces0000-. 1,060 886 
Life Members included in the BO CO eee acs oso nosbenst 175 144 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 69 55 
New Fellows elected (and four resignations cancelled) 70 86 


a ee 


Since the 1st January last, 46 new Fellows have been elected, 
making the present number 1,081. 

The Society has to lament the deaths of the following 
Fellows during the past year :— 
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Date of Election. 


cd Right Hon. Lord Addington ...............s0++ 1853 
p(1)c¢ Sir Edward Baines .........:6sceserees ees eeeernene 1858 
p (1) ¢ Robert Baxter .........cccesecerceseneeseceeceeees ere 1876 
William Blades ......... 2+. sseecst) sane 
W. John Bush .v.....3.0 062.0720 ee 1883 
Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart. ...;:5::s)u=aaaee eee er 
p (1) William Charles Copperthwaite................+5 1843 
Frederick William Cogens ..........ssssneers+ ess 1883 
Hon. Sir Robert A. ra K.C.1L.E., C.S.I. . 1869 
William H. Greening .......... . Sia bem 
Anderson Rigin cede LL. D.. scteet theese 1879 
d John Benjamin Kyshe ...... lL assea duel etereaee 1869 
Angus Macmillan, M.D. ... 1887 
Hon. Rao Saheb V. N. Mandhie C. 8. rae . L883 

T. H. Richardson ....,...:.100seesen es een 1884 ; 

py (6) ¢d William Lucas Sargant <..0..233) sens 1860 “a 

Professor David B. Smith, M.D., F.R.C.P. ... 1888 | 
Robert Paulson’ Spice, C.H. 2.1) 72. peer 
Frank Sjtone ........:.++.ssssos0e eee en 1883 
Colonel George Tomline ...2). 32. .00. nee 1855 
Wilham John Vian .3).......0)se9en eee A el ae 
p(1) d@ William Westgarth’ ..............0:0e ee 


Honorary Fellow. 
d S. H. M. Charles Baron de Czoernig (Austria) 1854 

e Indicates those who had served on the Council. ' Aa 

d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. [contributed. 

p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbers respectively 

The President in his Opening Address delivered at the com- 
mencement of the present session, referred at length to the services 
of Lord Addington, Mr. W. L. Sargant, Mr. Robert Baxter, and 
Mr. William Wench 

Of the deaths that have occurred since the 9 Benes of the 
Presidential Address may be mentioned those of: (1) Sir Edward 
Baines, who joined the Society in 1858, contributed a paper to the 
Journal in 1859, and served on the Council in 1862. (2) Mr. J. 
B, Kyshe, who became a Fellow in 1869; was formerly Registrar- 
General of Mauritius, and compiler of the “Mauritius Almanac 
‘“‘and Colonial Register,’ which publication he presented regularly to” 
the Society over the long period of sixteen years, from 1870 to 1885. 
(3) Mr. William Blades, who joined the Society in 1883, and was a 
distinguished Bibliographer. (4) Sir T. EH. Colebrooke, the distin- 
guished President of the Royal Asiatic Society, who had been @ — 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society for upwards of half acentury. — 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
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different sources of income for the year 1889, together with the 
’ same particulars for the previous.five years :— 


Receipts per 


MPPEVICIBTIGS ...<s.c.c.cccceceee- 


1889. || 1888. | 1887.| 1886. } 1885. 


Annual Subscriptions....| 1,678 |/ 1,686 


Compositions ................ 
Journal sales ................ 
Advertisements in 
(oo 
Miscellaneous refunds 


* 


Legacy of Dr. Guy .... 
Bale of 1,0001. New 
3 per Cent. Stock 





£ £ 
40 vip 
126 334 
229 Ut 
12 28 
2,115 || 2,292 











£ 


— 





£ 


— |2,062 |3,146 











1884. 


£ 


88 
1,447 
294: 


1,007 


Average for 
the Vive Years 
previous to 
1889. 


£ 
76 
1,560 
2,10 
187 


$$ fp fa | a ff 


On the other hand, the expenditure has been as follows :— 


Expenditure for 


Rent, rates, and taxes... 
Fire, lights, and water, 
repairs, furniture, Kc. 
Salaries, wages, and 
BEE i. cinco sennonesse 
Advertising, postage & 
delivery of Journals, 
stationery, & sundry 
BMT 5... one bade cust, 
Ordinary meeting Ex- 


ME Eos cecececsesecsuse 
Miscellaneous................ 


Catalogue and Index 
oS Soe 
Mr. F. Piercy for Por- 
trait of Dr. Guy .... 
Removing to 9, Adelphi 
PEPACEI Ds: .cd.c.cs.isess0uss 
Mr. Pochin’s Prize 
for the Newmarch 
Memorial Essay......... 
Howard Medal Prize 
oe 
Jubilee Volume............ 
PREP oo, pocvsescc00.0.00.-. 
General Index to Jour- 
nal, part 4... 














1889. || 1888. 
£ £ 
258 304 
142 69 
\ 405 444, 
229 248 
\ 27 27 
623 78s 
146 58 
74 78 
1,904 || 1,939 
}- 22 
— 4.2 


brs6 — 




















1887. 


209 


39 


609 
87 
64 
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1886. | 1885.| 1884. 
£ £ £ 
227 | 310*| 56 
PE ae 
420 | 392 | 394 
256 | 241 | 248 
24| 23] . 94 
735 | 625-| 645 
32 | 27| 38 
7Geiee 50! | 2 65 

1,745 | 1,842 | 1,756 | 1,470 
31 | 247] 392 
= 67 | 1,203 
ater ate LOGR er en 
ee 23 
Pits ad etn pee 








2,060 || 2,008 | 2,135 | 2,106 | 2,170 | 3,088 














* Of this sum about 114/. belongs to the expenditure of 1884. 


2B2 


Average for 
the Five Years: 
previous to 
1889. 
es 
22,7 

62 


414 


240 


27 
665 
67 


1,750 
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A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 


an early date :— 


Comparison of the Condition of the Society at Intervals of Ten Years, 
on 31st December. 





fine |} en ae 
Fellows. | Income. | lixpenditure. i $ 
ree s | 2 |) £ : 
1839....) 398 819 849 867 306 852 1839 ; 
449.) aaRy 734. 764 867 383 768 49 2 
{5G eel anaes 729 44.3 ~ 867 287 1,757 59 e 
760 ek eae eB 10 826 1,136 ‘| arg | 4,961 69. 3 
Oo 83 1,698 1,427 2,283 238 4,195 79 4 
89... 1,060 | 2,115 1,904 2,500 328 6,242 BQ 





ie 
, 


TE 


The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 


a 











last decade on 31st December :— . + 
EEE eee 
Number | Ordinary | Amount |_.,.,.,.__ | Assets over 5 9 
Kear. |" got astcomé: Expenditure. | 7-14 | Liabilities. | “Ts nities, | Xe 7 
¢ |e | 2 
1880 ..| 808 | 1,902 | 1,517¢ | 2,572 | 214 | 4614 | 1880 
281 fel) 4867 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,935 81 | 
ga ...| 986 | 1,888 | 1,68rt | 3,071 | 203 5240 | "82 
83.1 860 | 1,778 | 1,635t | 8,500 | 347 |= 96,246 ‘soe 
84...) go | 2,189 | 3,088*f | 2,500 | 968 4,188 *B4 | 
85... 928 | 1,812 | 2,170*t$| 2,500 | 1,169 3,791 | ’85 
eSGoen 043 2,086 2,106f|| | 2,500 4A 5,163 86 
tee tn OMe pe, 2,029 2:T2iba. 2,500 624 5,268 87 
"OS anf 1sO89 2,292 2,003 4 2,500 496 5,527 88 
BOn cc1\ LODO 2,115 2,060** | 2,500 328 6,242 89. 








ee ne eS SS 
* Affected by expenses incident to moving into new premises, 
+ Affected by expenses attending the alteration, &c., of the meeting room at King’s College. 
t Affected by expenses attending the preparation of the new Catalogue and Index to the librai 
§ Includes rool. given by Mr. H. D. Pochin for the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay. 
| Includes balance of cost of Jubilee volume. ; 
@ Affected by special outlay for the Charter. 
** Affected by expenses attending the preparation of part 4 of the General Index to tli. 
a NA ANN ST A A 


Bie yy. *t 





r. 
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The average annual receipts from the sale of the Society’s 
Journal have heen as follows :— 


For the ten years 1841-50... cssseeereseseres £56 
oy, LO tris ceases teseisesnr> execs 83 
3 bE Se RUS a ee ee 97 
ij ASCE. tas be Oe eee TEPC 155 
For the last nine years 781-89 ..........seesseeseesreseees 187 


The income of the Society in 1889 was of the ordinary 
character. On comparing the figures for 1889 with the average of 
those for the previous five years, it will be noticed that the receipts 
from Annual Subscriptions and Journal sales (two important 
sources of income) are materially above—while the receipts from 


Dividends, Compositions, and Advertisements in Journal are below 
the average. 


As regards the Expenditure for the same period, Rent, &c., 
Fire, Lights, &c., Library and Miscellaneous are above—while 
Salaries, &c., Advertising, and the Journal, are below the average. 

In explanation of those heads of expenditure that are above the 
average, it may be stated as regards (a) Rent, §c.—That the 
increase is apparent only, through a payment of 25/. for sub-rent 


not having been received in time to come into the year’s accounts ; 


(b) Fire and Lights, §c., which cover Repairs, Furniture, §ce.— 
That the increase in this case is special, and was caused by the 
painting of the exterior of the premises, necessary under the terms 
of the lease; some repairs and re-decorations inside ; the purchase of 
gas fires ; the fitting of electric bells; and the putting up of a con- 
siderable amount of book shelving in the basement of the premises, 
to meet the steady growth of the library; (¢) Library.—That the 
increased expenditure under this head is chiefly for binding, and is 
likely to be maintained, if not increased, during the next few years, 
as the majority of the books in the library require either binding 
or re-binding, and the time has arrived when the Society will be 
able to allot a larger portion of its funds to the improvement of the 
library than it has been able to devote in the past. The small 


‘increase under the head of (d) Miscellaneous, arises from the 


necessity of employing a commissionaire on two different occasions 
during the temporary illness of the Society’s messenger. 

The payment of 156/. for the fourth part of the General Index to 
the Jowrnal during the past year, seems to have brought to a close 
aseries of extra expenses, viz., the move from King’s College, the 
new Catalogue and Index to the Library, the Society’s Jubilee, the 
Charter, and the fourth part of the General Index to the Journal 
before mentioned, which have not only prevented any investment of 
a portion of the annual income of the Society during the last seven 
years, but necessitated the sale of 1,000/. stock to meet the heavy 
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expenses of moving from King’s College in 1884; and it is with 
considerable satisfaetion that the Council are able 2 report having — 
purchased as an investment, out of the income of 1890, 400/. of the 
new 24 per cent. consols. 
The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered, on 
behalf of the Society, to the Auditors for their honorary services 
in auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. } 
The Royal Literary Fund and the Institute of Chemistry con- — 
tinue to be, as before, tenants of the Society. | 
Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
‘Theatre of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street has been continued 
through the courtesy of the Hducation Department, and the Council 
have again conveyed to the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Hducation their thanks for the accommodation thus afforded. 


The Society re-assembled in November, ‘and the papers read ~ 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings have 
been as follows :— | 


Session 1889-90. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th November, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 





Frank Allen. John Lowles. 
John Andrew Anderson. John C. MeVail, M.D. 
Andrew Wallace Barr. Harry H. Marks. 
Edwin Cannan, M.A. Brigade-Surgeon William Nash. 
Charles Courtney Cramp, C.E. Henry William Newton. 
Leopold de Rothschild, J.P., D.L. Moung Hla Oung. 
Sir Walter Eugene de Souza. Herbert H. Raphael. 
Louis Estevan G. de Woolfson. Thomas Reed. 
William Bennett Doubleday. George Armitage Smith, M.A.Lond. 
Alfred Foot. Charles Tarling, 
William Henry Grenfell, B.A.,J.P.,D.L. | Stephen Seaward Tayler. ~ 
George Grosvenor. James Tims. — ~ 
Quintin Hogg, George Alexander Touch. 

J. W. Tyler. 


The President delivered an Opening Address. 
A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 


moved by Sir Rawson W. Rawson, and seconded by Mr. Frederick 
Hendriks. 


Pree 


- 
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Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th December, 1889, 
The Ricut Hon. G. J. Goscuen, M.P., a Past President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Major Alexander Finlay. William Kempson. 
_ William E. Grigsby, M.A., LL.D. | Major Clifford Probyn. 
Pelly Hooper. Henry Rawcliffe, J.P. 


William Henry Thodey. 


Mr. Robert Giffen read a Paper on “ Accumulations of Capital 
“in the United Kingdom in 1875-85.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part : 
—Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. F. B. Garnett, Professor H. S. Foxwell, 
Mr. J. S. Jeans, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. 8S. Bourne, Major PG, 
Craigie, Mr. B. Kidd, and the Chairman. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st January, 1890. 
Freperick Henprixs, Hsq., F.I.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred E. Ann. Joseph E. Faulks, B.A., F.I.A. 
Frederick Back. Ernest Gardner. 

George R. Beardmore, L.R.C.P., &e. Rev. Arthur Harrison, B.A. 
Edward Bolton. Frederick Hinde. 

Henry Clarke. Thomas J. Pittar. 

Robert Williams Davey, B.A. William A. Smith. 

W. Hyett Dickinson. John Tenney. 

John Percy Evill. Charles C, Turnbull. 


Charles Worroll. 


Mr. Rowland Hamilton read a Paper on ‘‘ Popular Education 
“in England and Wales since 18&2.” 


In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part: 

—Dr. J. G. Fitch, Rev. J. J. Coxhead, M.A., Sir R. W. Rawson, 

Mr. T. H. Elliott, Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. A. EH. Bateman, Major P. G. 
Craigie, Sir J. Danvers, and the Chairman. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th February, 1890. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Barrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Frederick Bell, F.1.A. John Freestone. 

Robert Alexander Bellman. William Howarth. 

Arthur Berry, M.A. James Leakey. 

F. Carter Cotton. Andrew Davidson McKay. 


A. L. Halkett Dawson, M.A. | Marc Armand Ruffer, M.A., M.-P. 
Rev. Harward Turner. 







s 
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Mr. N. A. Humphreys read a Paper on “Statistics of Insanity a 
‘“in England, with special Reference to its alleged Increasing — 
‘* Prevalence.” | 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Dr. Hack Tuke, Dr. G. H. Savage, Mr. I’. Hendriks, Dr. G. B he 
Longstaff, Mr. J. Peeke Richards, and Dr. H. Hayes Newington. __ 


ald 
LY 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th March, 1890. ; 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair, 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


William R. Lawson. Hon. John X. Merriman. 
James McAuslane. Thomas Tyldsley. 


Ernest Walford, 


The undermentioned were elected Honorary Fellows :— 


Seftor D. Francisco Latzina (Argentine Republic), ¥ 
Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau, Buenos Ayres. = 
Dr. Antoine Beaujon (Netherlands), ; Pe. 


Director of the Statistical Institute, Amsterdam. ~ 
Dr. Elis Sidenbladh (Sweden), ; 
Director of the Central Statistical Bureau, Stockholm. 
Dr. Guillaume (Switzerland), 
Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau, Bern. 
Dr. K. T. Inama-Sternegg (Austria), 
President of the Central Statistical Commission, Vienna. 
M. Alfred de Foville (France), 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Ministry of Finance, Paris. 
Herr Karl Julius Emil Blenck (Germany), 
Director of the Royal Prussian Statistical Bureau, Berlin. 
M. Nicolas Troinitsky (Russia), 
Director, Central Statistical Committee, Ministry of Interior, 
St. Petersburg. 
Professor Richmond Mayo Smith, M.A. (United States), 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia College, New York. 
Sir Robert Hart, G.C.M.G. (China), 
Inspector-General, Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, Peking. 


Dr. William Ogle read a Paper on “ Marriage-Rates and 
“ Marriage-Ages, with special Reference to the Growth of Popu- 
‘* lation.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. H. M. Paul, Mr. S. Bourne, Dr. G. B. 
Longstaff, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. A. E. Bateman, Rev. I. Doxsey, 
Mr. J. B. Martin, Major P. G. Craigie, and the President. 
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Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 22nd April, 1890. 
Frepertcx Henpeiks, Hsq., F.I.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Frederic Sillery sale M.A., J.P. Hon. John Jay Knox. 
John Jepson. Herbert Reade. 


Mr. George Grosvenor read a Paper on “The Abatement in 
“Crime in England and Wales during the Twenty Years ended 
“ 1887-88.” 

_ The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed: 
—Mr. James Monro, 0.B., Mr. T. L. M. Browne, Mr. R. Hamilton, 
Mr. T. H. Elliott, Mr. W. Hazell, and the Chairman. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th May, 1890. 


Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Past President, in the 
Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


David Octavius Croal. | Robert Lloyd Woollecomhe, LL.D. 


Mr. L. L. Price, M.A., read a Paper on “The Position and 
“Prospects of Industrial Conciliation.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., Mr. George Howell, M.P., Mr. C. M. 
Norwood, Mr. 8. B. Boulton, Mr. W. H. Hey, and the Chairman. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th June, 1890. 
_ The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Richard Frederick Crawford. John Kirkland Mackay. 
W. L. S. Hewins, B.A. Gordon William Miller. 
Robert Batson Joyner. William Hamilton Weller. 


Alexander Winter. 


Mr. George G. Chisholm, M.A., read a Paper on “ An Examina- 
“tion of the Coal and Iron Production of the principal Coal and 
* Tron producing Countries of the World; with reference to the 
“ English Coal Question.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. J. 8. Jeans, Mr, H. M. Paul, Mr. John Glover, Mr. Rowland 
Hamilton, Mr. T. Freeman, and Sir R. W. Rawson. 
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The Council wish to renew the appeal made in their last report, 
for a more direct and larger measure of co-operation from ; 


Fellows of the Society on the following points :— 


(a) Papers to be read before the Society, 
(b) Attendance at the Ordinary Meetings, 
(c) Contributions to the Journal, 

(d) Donations to the Library, 

(e) Increase of Membership, 


and would particularly urge the first two points. Any Fellow who 
may feel inclined to undertake the preparation of a paper, is 
cordially invited to place himself in communication with the — 
Secretaries, or any member of Council, who will be pleased to — 
afford him every assistance in their power. 


The Council are pleased to report that during the past year the 
increased accommodation at the disposal of the Fellows has — 
attracted a larger number of readers; and also that the special 
regulations for enabling Fellows under certain restrictions to take — 
out from the library books of reference and similar works that 
may be required in the preparation of papers or otherwise, and for — 
obtaining books from the library during the month of September, 
when the rooms are closed, have been appreciated. : 


The Library, which was estimated in the last report to consist 
of about 26,000 volumes, has received some considerable accessions. 
The average annual addition of 1,200 volumes has been main-— 
tained during the past year, and includes certain special donations 
from Austria, Hungary and Switzerland, the India Office, the 
General Register Office, and Mr. N.S. Garland, of Ottawa, Canada, 
towards completing defective series and other wants as indicated ~ 

‘ Desiderata ” in each part of the Journal. 

Caste the current year the Society has received the followitia 
special donations :— 


(a) From Mrs. William Newmarch, about 350 volumes, to be 
added to those already in the Library, as a memorial of 
her late husband. | 

(b) From Mr. J. 8. Keltie, 170 works, chiefly Foreign State 
tical Publications, not hitherto in the Library. 

(c) From the Royal Society, 88 volumes (including 70 volumes 
of ‘“‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 1849-62). 

(d) From Mrs. Bagehot, 41 volumes of well bound old Blue — 
Books which belonged to the late Mr. Walter Bagehot. 
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The third biennial meeting of the International Statistical 
Institute, founded at the Jubilee Meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society in 1885, was held in Paris in September last, under the 
-presidency of Sir Rawson W. Rawson. Its proceedings were 

fully reported in Dr. Balfour’s presidential address. 


The meeting of the British Association in 1889, was held at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where the Society was as usual well repre- 
sented in Section F (Hconomic Science and Statistics), and Papers 
were read by the following Fellows of the Society :—Professor F. 
-Y. Kdgeworth, M.A., D.C.L. (President of the Section), Professor 
C. F. Bastable, M.A., Mr. 8S. Bourne, Mr. Hyde Clarke, the Rev. 
W. Cunningham, M.A., D.D., Professor W. Fream, B.Sc.Lond., 
and Mr. L. L. Price, M.A. 


In reference to the action of the Society in the matter of the 
forthcoming census of 1891, as detailed in last year’s report, the 
Government have appointed a Departmental Census Committee, 
consisting of :— 


\ 


Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, M.P., 
The Registrar-General of England, 
Sir Reginald H. Welby, K.C.B., 
Charles A. Whitmore, Esq., M.P., 
Sir Hugh Owen, K.C.B., 
Charles Booth, Esq., 
R. C. Munro-Ferguson, Esq., M.P., 
Mr. T. H. Elliott (Secretary). 


Invitations have been received asking the Fellows of the Society 
to take part in— 


(a) The International Penitentiary Congress, which has been 
held at St. Petersburg during the present month; and 


(6) The Tenth International Medical Congress, to be held at 
Berlin from the 4th to 9th August, 1890. 


In the first case the Council nominated Dr. F. J. Mouat and 
Mr. John B. Martin as delegates to attend the International 
Penitentiary Congress at St. Petersburg; and in view of the 
proposed celebration of the centenary of the death of John Howard 
on that occasion, a cast of the Society’s ‘‘ Howard Medal” was 
forwarded through Dr. Mouat, in the name and on behalf of the 
Society, to the President of the Congress. 


a 
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The Council have been informed that H.R. H. the Pr 
Wales has accepted the post of President of the Intern ti 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, which will be hel 
London next year; and this Society has been requested to a 
a committee to assist the Organising Committee of that Cong 
in forming the Demographic Section. The Council have 
ingly appointed such a committee, consisting of Dr. Bal 
Mr. Frederick Hendriks, and Mr. Rowland Hamilton. | 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1890-91 is submitted 


for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouncIL AND OFrFicerRs FoR 1890-91. 


PRESIDENT. 


FREDERIC JOHN MOUAT, M.D., LL.D. 


COUNCIL. 


“Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, M.P. Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S. 
*Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. J. Stephen Jeans. 
_ Alfred Edmund Bateman. Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 
Charles Booth. *Sir V. H. Kennett-Barrington, M.A., 


*Stephen Bourne. LL.M. 


Edward H. Carbutt, MI.M.E.,7.p. | “eorge B. Longstaff, M.a., MB. 
Hyde Clarke. John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


Major Patrick George Craigie. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


#Rey. Wm. Cunningham, M.A., D.D. | “Francis G. P. Neison, F.T.A. 
Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


D.C.L. *R. H. Inglis Palgrave, J.P., F.R.S. 
Thomas Henry Elliott. Henry Davis Pochin, J.P. 
Professor H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. Francis Sharp Powell, M.P. 
Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, C.B. Richard Price-Williams, M.Inst. C.H. 
Rowland Hamilton. *Sir John H. Puleston, M.P. 
_ Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. Edward Seaton, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. | Alfred Edmund Bateman, 
Major Patrick George Craigie. 


FOREIGN HONORARY SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


“a 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 31st December, 1889, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for th 
year 1889 :— 


(I.)—Assrract of Receipts and Payments for the Year ending — 
31st DECEMBER, 1889. 


ne aN 























RECEIPTS. ie ; PAYMENTS. 
$s. d. 
Balancein Bank, 31st) py99 14. 5 Rorit \i,../stedHdeae eee £316 17 6 
December, 1888 ... : Less sublet .....,... 100 - -— oid 
: Rat d Tlaxes’.. ists.sntse eee 
Balance of Petty Cash. 24 3 5 ‘ es oe pe Ss . 
Fire, Lights, and’ Water \...s..cc 38 1 
” ba fs ie 8 i a hae 3 Repairs, Furniture, &. .........s0ee00 103 1 
236 2 3 || Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 405 — 
|| Journal, Printing ...... £536 12 9 
» Annual Index 5 5 = 
Dividends on 2,500/. Consols Stock 70 1 8 »» Shorthand , 
oa 1) oe a 
Literary “a 
Ae ; i Services } eae ‘ 
Subscriptions received :— ; i 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses........ «- oa 
AA AYYTORYS .escccseesss.. 292 'S “= Advertising j........0. eeusegadeses’ estan 57 
Postage and delivery of Journals... =e 1 
7ORY fore the ae Deane Stationery and Sundry Printing... 83 1 
LSET, matesnee ; Library: ...ccatovcteesteeetweskvaceeaseeenae _ 1451 
Incidental Expenses ........sceceeeeee 73 I 
30 in Advance ...... 63 - = 
1,903 1 
ies werea ey 1,677 18 - || General Index to 
Journal, Part 4,> £710 - 
799 Mr. Casson <..ssee- 
= General Index to 
Journal, Part 4,> 148 9 4 
Blades and Co. ...... : 
De COMPOSIWMOUSE., cocvei sit seivecdeosusse 126 - - _ 
2,059 1 
FP GUITIAL-SAGHe ican) vxveveaenceeesacvess 229 “15.6 ae per oe £262 5 40 
Balance of Petty Cash 27 8 3 
Advertisements in Journal ......... 1116 8 »  Postage.. 114 2 ' 
; ———__ 291 
Total... caseveeessdu 2850/1987, Total j.ci..ccosseem £2,350 1 
Lael 
(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwicx, F.C.A., . 
“Sam. Dyrr Nix, F.C.A., Auditor. 


13th February, 1890. “GERARD VAN DE Linpz, F.C.A., 












¢ 
= 
; 
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(1.)—Batance Suet of Assers and Lianiuitins, on 31st DecemBmr, 1889. 























LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 

y pes eGre © 182 -d. en Seuss 
ison and Sons— RIAGMOUAIBNCOR, .oncecvelsceckessueae ths 291s eg 
PRPOUNAL .5......0000 12616 - 

Miscellaneous } eer ue 2,5007. New 23 Consols......... cost 2,871 13 11 

Printing : 

P ty: — 

nd E. Layton, ote roperty: (Estimated Value of) 

‘Stationery ...... Books in Library........ . £1,500 

+ Bros., for mat 

tisements ......... ae Journals in Stock ...... 1,500 

Be joma. 5 5 - Pictures, Furniture 

nal... and Fixtures Beer, rau 

ths and Sons act Peale ee — $3500 - - 

ee ne: Lease of Premises (cost) 500 

sto April,1890 ... 3417 2 

I] Less amount written off 

— 32 8 9 for time expired (six 210 

ee OE GG VOANG ath ivcduatesesewsanes 

ual Subscriptions eh 4 eee BONS ae 

OS Rete pactan? Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 92 8 
——_——- VOLE ble (SRY) coo sacessssaeers selenes * 

328 6 9 

ice in favour of the Society*.. 6,242 211 || Sundry Debtors ............cccccesseeee 25 = - 

£6,570. 9.8 £6,570 9 8 
(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwickr, F.C.A., 
‘Sam. Dyzr Ni, F.C.A., Auditors.” 
13th February, 1890. “‘ G@RARD Van DE Linpe, F.C.A., 





This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 
vathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 








(III.)—Buripine Funp (EstasuisHep 10¢h July, 1873), Batance SHEET, 
; on 3lst DECEMBER, 1889. 
i 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


« a. den od. 
oe Invested as per last Account in 


Metropolitan Consolidated 84 per 





eo. ao Peony 219 11 9 Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
"a Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq.— 
Stock. Cost. 
lends received during 1889...... G2 ee Aah eee oot o 
ee thO VEST iseess+as. : 6 6 10 rad, ee 
£226 16 9 rere == 











(Signed) “ J. O. Cnapwick, F.C.A., 
“ Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., Auditors.” 


13th February, 1890. ‘“‘GfRrarD Van vu Linoe, F.C.A., 
SSS SSS SSS 
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“ Report OF THE AUDITORS FOR 1889. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treaswrer’s Accounts 
of 10: Society for the Year 1889, 


*¢ REPORT :-— 


“ That they have compared the Hntries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the dist 
December, 1889, and find them correct, showing the Steceipts 
(including a Balance of 2361. 2s. 3d., from 1888) to hawe been 
253501. 198. 7d., and the Payments 2,059l. 11s. 10d., leaving a 
Balance in favour of the Society of 2911. 78. gd. at the 31st December, 
1889. ~ 


“They have also had laid before them an Hstimate of the 4a 
and Inabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 6,570l. gs. 8d., and the latter to 3281. 6s. gd., leaving a Balance 
in favour of ie Society of 6,242. 2s. 11d., excluswe of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest biguanne io the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


ial 


en 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1889, was 2261. 16s. gd., invested im 2161. 198. a 
Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of tle 
Treasurer, h. B. Martin, Esq. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1888 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 1,059, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 69, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 66 new Fellows were elected, and the Resig- 
nations of 4 Fellows were cancelled, leaving on the list on the 31st 
December, 1889, one thousand and sixty (1,060) Fellows of the 
Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwicr, F.C.A., 
«Sam. Dyer. Nix, F.C.A., Auditors. 
‘* GiraRD VAN DE Linop, F.C.A., | 


“13th February, 1890.” . — 
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Tue SuoreTary read the circular convening the meeting and also 
the minutes of the last ordinary meeting, which were confirmed. 
The report of the Council having been taken as read— 


The Cuatrman (Frederick Hendriks, Esq., F.I.A., Vice-Presi- 
dent) said that in consequence of the unavoidable absence from 
London of their respected President, he had been requested, as 


one of the Vice-Presidents, at rather short notice, to perform the 


duties of chairman. The report dealt with the proceedings in such 
a minute form, that it provided ample material for any Fellow to 
criticise. The Council were very desirous that their acts and pro- 
ceedings should be freely discussed. He was happy to say that 
the number of members was greater than it had ever before been. 
The number now was no less than 1,081, which was 195 more 
than the average of the last ten years, and 23 more than the 
number at the date of their annual meeting of last year. If con- 


sideration were given to the fact that they were rather an old 
Society, that the average age of Fellows might be taken at some- 


thing like 57 years, and that therefore they expected about twenty- 
five deaths a year, while of course there were a certain number of 
withdrawals as in all other societies, he thonght they had very 
great cause for congratulation on the favourable aspect of this their 
Census of Fellows. He remembered about thirty-five years ago, 
their then president, Colonel Sykes, M.P. for Aberdeen, and Chair- 
man of the Hast India Company, stating that their numbers were 
under 400, and that he thought they would reach the zenith of 
their prosperity if they ever attained to 500 members. They had 
now more than doubled that figure. The report proceeded to men- 
tion the deaths of the more eminent members of the Society during 
the past year. Of course there might be omissions in not giving 
the fullest particulars of the merits of all the Fellows who had 
deceased in the past year, but the Council could not do more than 
name the especial public services of the most distinguished members 
of the Society. He believed that the meeting would receive with 


_ Satisfaction the figures showing the financial condition of the 


Society. The growth or decrease of some of the items was fully 
explained in the report itself, and therefore he did not think it 
necessary to occupy time in more than alluding to this. The fact 


-Yemained that they had an income last year of 2,115/., and whilst 


their expenditure was 2,060l., their normal expenditure would have 
been only 1,904/., had it not been accidentally increased by the 
special charges connected with the General Index to the Journal. 
There were other special charges in the recent conduct of the 
Society’s affairs, which would not arise in coming years, because 
during the last few years they had had to face circumstances not 
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likely to recur for a long time to come, namely, first, the removal 
from King’s College to their present home, which entailed also the — 
expense of the removal of the Library ; secondly, expenses connected — 
with their Jubilee and the issue of an extra volume in memory of 
that event in their career; thirdly, the General Index to the Journal; 
and fourthly, the expenses connected with their Royal Charter. — 
They had, however, been able to save enough money to purchase — 
400l. of New 22 per Cent. Consols out of the current income of the 
present year (31st December, 1889-90), which did not yet fall into — 
account. He thought they would agree with him in considering 
that all this was evidence of a very fair position to be in with regard 
to income and expenditure. The amount of their invested capital 
—apart from other assets—had thus increased since the date of the 
report, and now amounted to 2,g00/. Consols, besides 2161. 19s. 
stock belonging to their Building Fund, while their liabilities had ~ 
decreased and were now 1681. less than last year, being only 328/. 
as compared with 496/. in the preceding year. The figures given ~ 
in the report and showing other assets of 3,870/. gs., besides invested — 
eapital just referred to, were entirely exclusive of a very consider- 
able reversionary interest to which they were entitled on the death — 
of a lady, the tenant for life, under the will of their late president, 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S. That reversionary interest increased by accumu- — 
lations during her life, and it now amounted in present value to — 
several thousand pounds, but they did not enter it as an asset. © 
There was however a note to that effect in the balance sheet, 
certified by the auditors, in order that it might be ear-marked and — 
not lost sight of. The sales of the Society’s Journal had largely — 
increased in 1889, and the amount received was 229/. That was a 
very gratifying feature, because it showed that more than 1,000 
copies of the Journal had been sold to the general public in a single 
year. It offered unmistakeable proof that the quality of the 
articles in the Journal was well kept up. The report proceeded to 
give an account of the various papers that had been read; they ~ 
treated of subjects of great public importance, and it so happened 
that last year they exclusively related to subjects of Imperial 
English interest. Although as a Society they were always glad 
when papers were read at their meetings which dealt with matters — 
relating to all parts of the world, whether British or foreign, yet 
the success of their Jowrnal was mainly due to the value of the 
papers that treated more particularly upon thoroughly English 
statistics. The exhortation of their President last year as to the 
necessity of keeping up the standard of the papers read, had been 
adequately attended to in the past session. He thought the list of 
papers left nothing to be desired. They had held eight meetings, 
and had been occupied with subjects as interesting as any that 
could well come before such a Society. He was sure that those 
who read the report would not blame the Council for in it again — 
drawing their attention to the desirability of supplying papers of 
good quality, of sending contributions to the Journal of statistics 
which were not of a nature to be read at a meeting, of donations to 
the library, and of using their best endeavours to secure an increase 
in the number of members, and of larger attendances at the ordi- — 


il 
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nary meetings. The report mentioned with satisfaction that the 
Library was very much more largely resorted to than formerly. 
That was not to be wondered at, because their collection was a very 

- important one. They now had nearly 28,000 volumes, including 
during the current year some especially liberal donations from 
Mrs. William Newmarch, Mr. Keltie, the Royal Society, and 
Mrs. Walter Bagehot. The report then referred to various meet- 
ings of other societies and associations, and to a meeting which 
would be held in London next year, and in which it was hoped that 
the members of the Statistical Society would take a considerable 
share. Dr. Ogle, Sir Douglas Galton, Dr. Mouat, and Mr. Long- 
staff were members of the General Committee of the projected 
meeting. It was called the International Congress of Hygiene and 

_ Demography, and would be under the presidency of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, Honorary President of the Royal Statistical 
Society. The report concluded with the usual abstract of receipts 
and payments, and the balance sheet was vouched by three members 
who were also Fellows of the Institute of Chartered Accountants ; 
the letters after their names carried weight as a guarantee of the 
accuracy and good faith with which the book-keeping of this Society 
is conducted. He took pleasure in remarking that the name of 
their late member of the Council, Mr. Chadwick, was so frequently 
connected with the audit of the Society, and in conclusion he would 
move “That the report of the Council, the Abstract of Receipts 
and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets and Liabilities, and the 
Report of the Auditors for 1889 be adopted, entered in the minutes, 

and printed in the Journal.” 


The Hon. Mr. Justicz Prnnny seconded the motion. 


Mr. Hype Crarks said he remembered when the Society was 
in the stationary position described by the chairman, and when 
the addition of two or three Fellows was regarded as an element 
in the condition of the Society. In the change which had taken 
place the chairman was an active participant. He was very much 
pleased with one thing that the chairman had mentioned, that 
while in no degree derogating from the importance of foreign 
statistics, it was very important to keep up English statistics. 
The English speaking population had been enumerated as 100 
millions, and the probability was that after the census in the 
United States in 1890, and that here in 1891, that number would 
be increased to 120 millions or 140 millions. Mr. Russell Lowell 
had very properly pointed out the great importance of English 
Speaking population in diffusing culture, instruction, and liberty 
throughout the world, and it would be well to keep up statistics 
with regard to English speaking people. People were apt to look 
at these islands, without thinking of what had been done beyond 
the Atlantic, and in other parts of the world. If the whole mass 
of statistics was looked at it would be seen that the work which 

had been done in English speaking countries constituted a large 

Mass, not only of statistics, but also of valuable material. At the 

beginning of the Society statistics were new in this country. 
202 
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George Richardson Porter, whom he remembered, was the first to 
make statistics part of the official programme of the ministry, 
and since then it had been the work of the Society to promote the 
cultivation of statistics throughout the empire, and likewise to 
stimulate the exertions of their brethren in the United States. 


Sir R. W. Rawson although agreeing with Dr. Clarke in the 
main, hoped that the Society would not deal exclusively with 
statistics relating to English speaking countries, because there was 
-a very great deal to be learned from other countries. He had that 
morning received the annual statistical volume of the Japanese 
Government, and he could not imagine anything more interesting 
than to compare the statistics of Japan with those of England. 
Therefore, although the papers read last year were of very high 
value, he hoped there would be no exclusion of foreign statistics. 
If any member was disposed to take up the Japanese statistics, he 
would be happy to place the volume in his possession. 

The motion was then agreed to unanimously. 


q 


A ballot having been taken, the scrutineers—Mr. E. H. Carbutt 


and Mr. W. H. Millar—reported that the President, Council, and 


officers for the ensuing year 1890-91, as proposed by the Council, 


had been unanimously elected. 


Sir R. W. Rawson proposed that a cordial vote of thanks be 
presented to the retiring President, Council, and officers, for their 


services during the past year, and to the Chairman for presiding ~ 
on the present occasion. He was happy to have this opportunity of — 


testifying to the excellent example which their late President had 
set, by the zeal which he had manifested in the affairs of the Society, 
by his admirable conduct in the chair at the evening meetings, by 


the attention he had given to the business, and by the regularity of 


his attendance on all occasions both on the Council and on the 
Executive Committee. He did not cheat the Society of an annual 
address as did his immediate predecessor, and in his annual 
addresses he did not try the patience of the members in the 
manner that his penultimate predecessor had done. They also 


certainly owed a vote of thanks to their present chairman for the 


admirable manner in which he had digested the report for their 
information, and so spared members the trouble of reading through 
that lengthy document. 


Mr. A. H. Barury seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 


; The CHAIRMAN thanked the meeting very sincerely for their 
kind vote of thanks, and proposed a vote of thanks to the 


scrutineers, for their kindness in investigating the results of the 


electoral ballot. 


The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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Introduction. 


THE aim and purport of this paper is to show, in as reliable form 
as is possible, the extent of the abatement in crime in England and 
Wales during the last twenty years, 7.e., from 1869 to 1888, both 
in regard to the numbers simply, and in their comparison with the 
population. The figures relating to indictable proceedings are 
mainly relied on for this purpose, because those resulting from the 
charges dealt with summarily by justices, include so many offences 
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of a trifling character, scarcely in any sense to be considered as 
criminal. The numbers which appear in the following tables are | 
extracted from the annual volumes of the “Judicial Statistics of — 


‘“‘Hingland and Wales.” 

It may be stated briefly, by way of introduction to my subject, 
that the published information as to crime and criminals prior to 
the year 1857, was of a very limited character; it comprised the 
tables of criminal proceedings, and those statistics which were 
annually published in the reports of the inspectors of prisons. In 
the case of the former, they were complete and thoroughly reliable, 
but the latter related only to those offenders who passed through 
the local prisons, but did not include any particulars of the tens of 
thousands who were fined, and who, in the great majority of cases, 
did not become inmates of a prison. The tables of the criminal 
proceedings were compiled by the late Mr. Samuel Redgrave, from 
the annual returns made then, as now, to the Home Secretary. 
Mr. Redgrave, who for many years occupied the important post, 


in the Home Department, of Criminal Registrar, had the fullest _ 
opportunities of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the statistics _ 


of crime, he stated in his introduction to the tables for 1841, that, 


- 
. 


“the first annual record of the state of crime in England and — 


“Wales, as evidenced by the commitments for trial, was prepared 


‘in 1805, and from that time to the year 1841 there had been a ~ 
“ progressive increase in the number committed.” He further 


stated, “that until the peace in 1814, the increase was gradual, but 
“ commitments then increased so rapidly, that they were nearly 


** doubled in three years. This position was maintained until 1821, — 


“ when a slight decrease took place, and continued during the two 
“* following years, at the end of which an increase again commenced, 
“and continued almost uninterruptedly for the ten succeeding 
“years. The tables on the enlarged plan were then commenced, 


‘and the comparisons from that time being direct, the number of — 


‘* commitments annually were given.” Those tables were ably 
arranged by Mr. Redgrave, and the calculations which accompanied 
them proved of the utmost value, because they afforded correct 
information upon the more important branch of the subject; the 
general statistics were, however, incomplete so far, that they 
comprised only those offenders who were apprehended and tried 
upon indictment; the large number of offences which were 
summarily dealt with were thus far left unrecorded, until the 
appointment of prison inspectors under the Act 5 and 6 Wm. IV, 
when the numbers of the several classified offences summarily 
disposed of, were first published. 

It was in the year 1835 that inspectors of prisons were first 
appointed, but it was not until 1837 that the tables relating to the 
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summary offences—so far as the inmates of the local prisons were 
concerned—appeared in the inspector’s reports, for they found at 
the very commencement of their duties, that their whole energies 

‘and attention were essential to the task of formulating rules 
for a uniform system of discipline for better controlling prisoners, 
because the great majority of the then existing local prisons 
throughout the kingdom, were in a most disorganised and utterly 
vicious condition. But even with these additional statistics of 
crime published in 1837, much was wanting to complete the 
information relating to known thieves, receivers of stolen goods, 
and suspected persons at large, as well as a knowledge of their 
identity and of the houses they frequented, information which has 
since developed into a correct annual census, as now given in the 
judicial statistics. Formerly occasional attempts were made to 
ascertain the number of the dangerous classes at large, but these 
were in reality only rough estimates, or mere guesses, on which 
no reliance could be placed. The long course of inquiries and the 
extended experience gained in the performance of these duties 
by the police since 1857, have enabled them to furnish correct 
particulars relating to this subject, which doubtless have proved of 
the utmost value to them in their efforts to cope with, and reduce 
the number of our criminals. Concurrent with the passing of 
the Counties and Boroughs Constabulary Act (19 and 20 Vict., 
cap. 69) in 1856, it was determined by the then Home Secretary, 
Sir George Grey, that a comprehensive statement of the statistics of 
justice should be collected and annually published. This task was 
entrusted to Mr. Samuel Redgrave, whose extended experience was 
utilised for that purpose. Full and proper returns relating to all 
courts of justice, both civil and criminal, as well as the fullest 
information in connection with the police of England and Wales, 
were, for the first time, obtained in 1857; and there can be but 
little, if any doubt, that Mr. Redgrave’s unquestionable aptitude 
for the work secured the entire success of the duties so confided to 
him. , 

The records of the statistics of crime for the twenty years 
(1869-88 inclusive), as published in the “ Judicial Statistics,” will 
afford the information necessary to ascertain the results of the 
more recent measures for the detection and repression of crime, 
and the extent of the abatement therein; this I propose to 
consider under four separate divisions, viz.:— 

I. Police Statistics. 
IT. Statistical Results of Trials upon Indictment. 
III. Prison Statistics. 
IV. Conclusion, suggesting probable Causes of the general 
Decrease in Crime. 


| bs 
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1.—Police Statistics. 


It is as well to state, that the statistics as set forth in this 
paper, have purposely been confined to those absolutely necessary — 
to prove the fact of an abatement in crime, in the period of the 
twenty years chosen for that purpose :— 

Tas LE 1.—WNumber and Cost of the Police in England and Wales in the 


undermentioned Years. 
a ———————————————— 

















Becauce eet Average Number of Population 
Years. Soe. Total Cost. | Cost per Man to 
i Pa ae each Year. each Constable. 
£ ESL, One constable to 
1868-69 .... 25,897 2,116,884 81 14 10 | 858'1 of the population 

772-73 .... 28,550 2,567,491 89.18 19) B18 i 
77-78 .... 30,673 2,980,592 97 3 - 8% | O16u8 *s 
782-88 .... 34,488 3,867,678 | 97 12*11 | 7762 #3 
787-88 .... 37,296 3,727,942 | 99 19 1 | 769°4 ‘ 





It will be observed that I have dealt with the numbers of each 
quinquennium only, starting with those of the first year, as a basis 
for affording a comparison between that and the last year of the — 
series, rather than set out in full the figures for each of the twenty 
consecutive years. These figures exhibit a continuous increase in 
the numbers and cost of the police forces. In the strength, com- 
paring the numbers in 1887-88 with those of the first year, there 
is an increase of 11,399 constables, or 44 per cent.; and with 
respect to the aggregate cost, an increase of 1,611,058/., or 76°1 
per cent.; augmenting the average annual cost per man from 
817. 148. 10d. to ggl. 19s. 1d. The number of the police to the 
estimated population was in 1868-69, one constable to 858 of the 
population; and in 1887-88, one to 769; thus, rapid as may have ~ 
been the increase in the population during the twenty years, the - 
number of these forces has increased proportionately still more 
rapidly, and their efficiency has been no doubt thereby largely 
ensured. 

At any rate, it may be averred that the more numerous ame 
the more efficient the police forces are, the more successful will be 
their action in connection with the repression of crime; and here 
we may remark that “'The Local Government Act, 1888,” has, by 
Section 30, caused some forty of the smaller boroughs haying a 
population under 10,000 each, to merge their police into that of 
their respective county forces, and when we remember that in the 
majority of the small boroughs but three or four men comprised — 
the whole force, and some of these even only occupied partly in 
their duties as constables, it will be admitted that such a measure 
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must tend to increase the value and efficiency of the forces 
generally. 


p 9.—Number of Depredators, Offenders, and Suspected Persons at Large in 
ngland and Wales (so far as known to the Police), in the Month of April, in each 
‘the undermentioned Years. 








Known Thieves. Receivers. Suspected Persons. 

G Grand 

s. | Under 16 Under 16 Under 16 ne Total to 
eee | Total. | vio | Nears | Total eee terol, Lea eon alaticnt 

of Age. | Above. of Age. | Above. of Age.}| Above 

Oue in 

69) 3,426 |18,491 |21,917] 57 | 2,579 | 2,636 | 4,112 |25,584 |29,696 | 54,249 | 4o9°6 

73) 2,999 |15,941 |18,940] 22 | 1,760 |1,782 | 3,286 |21,193 24,479] 45,201 | 517°8 

-78| 2,803 |15,109 17, 912] 10 | 1,408 |1,418 | 2,870 |18,426 |21,296 | 40,626 | 61671 

=83| 2,908 114,431 |17,3839] 11 | 1,122 | 1,183 | 2,593 117,355 |19,948] 38,420 | 696°7 

-88) 2,512 |12,235 14,747 3. | 1,118 | 1,121 | 2,292 [14,760 |17,042 132,910 | 871°9 





The above figures comprise information of great value; they 
are obtained from the several police authorities by request of the 
Home Secretary, and the utmost care is taken that the numbers 
shall be carefully and correctly given; any marked variations 
observed from year to year are at once noted, and an explanation 
required. All previously known thieves who, prior to the imme- 
diate date of the returns, had for twelve months or upwards 
obtained a livelihood by honest means, have for the last twenty 
years been omitted from the returns. By these and other similar 
precautions, the statistics relating to criminals and suspected 
persons at large, have practically become as correct as they can 
possibly be made. In fact, the whole of the returns furnished by 
the police speak highly for the general intelligence and ability 
evinced in their preparation. 

On comparing the figures under the above headings in each of 
the selected years, it will be palpable that a most decided and con- 
tinuous decrease has taken place; and from the comparison with the 
population, it will be further evident that the decrease is of an 
entirely satisfactory character. 

To give a clearer and better view of this decrease, I here give 
in a tabular form, the number of the population to each description 
of bad character for the two years 1868-69 and 1887-88. 





























T's, Known Thieves. Receivers. Suspected Persons. Total. 

. One in One in One in One in 
-69 | 1,013 of population | 8,430 of population} 748 of population | 409 of population 
88 1,945 re) 25,599 ” 1,683 ” 871 ” 
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The most striking feature in this last table is the extraordinary 
decrease shown in the number of receivers of stolen goods. There 
was one receiver in 1868-69 to 8,430 of the population ; in 1887-88, 
one to 25,599; this decrease 1s indeed remarkable, and if its correct- 
ness were questioned, it would be easy to show its complete reliable- 
ness by the figures of other tables; thus: the number of crimes of 
this class reported to the police in 1868-69 was 918; 1,037 persons 
were apprehended, 615 were committed for trial, and 445 convicted. 

In 1887-88, 308 cases of receiving were reported; 365 persons 
apprehended, 280 committed for trial, and 250 convicted ; these 
particulars will no doubt suffice to confirm the absolute correctness 
of the figures in the tables; any-way they point clearly to the 
successful action of the police. It is easy to understand, especially 
in large towns, that the promptitude of the police authorities in 
the apprehension of these pests of society, would have a most dis- 
couraging effect upon them, as well as upon all habitual criminals, 
who if unable to dispose of their plunder with promptitude and 
secrecy, must in a great measure be deterred from a continuance 
of their criminal career. 7 

An additional and necessary action of a well organised body of | 
police, more especially in large towns, is the duty of watching and 
periodically visiting houses of known or suspected bad character, 
the resort of thieves and depredators; and their frequent and 
unexpected visits for effecting apprehensions have doubtless been 
attended with results discouraging to criminals, and largely aided 
in the repression of crime, especially in the case of receivers of 
stolen goods. The total numbers of these houses, as given in the 
judicial statistics for each quinquennium in the period of the last 
twenty years, were as follows :— 


TABLE 3.—Number of Houses of Known or Suspected Bad Character 


in the undermentioned Years. ; 
LL 


es Other Houses Proportion of : 
Years. Roctives ee Nees |. tine or Totals. Known or Suen 
of Stolen | houses. | shops. | shops. Suspected Bad | ~ House of 
Goods. Character. Bad Character. 
One house to 
1869... 1,962 | 1,921 | 1,930 | 346 2,584. 8,743 | 2541°8 of poplatn. — 
73... 1,341 832 | 578 | 172 2,141 5,064 | 4622°5 7 
°78.... 1,082 472 | 349 | 101 2,436 4,440 | 56381 ve 
'83.... 885 396 | 307 | 95 2,164 3,847 | 6958°1 Py 
88...) 798 380 | 2747] 96 1,447 2,978 | 9636°2 ” 


ee ee ee 


In reviewing these figures, 11 may be asked what is the cause 
of the sudden drop in the total number of these houses in 1873, | 
when compared. with those for the year 1868-69. In reply it may 
reasonably be assumed that the close and continued watchfulness 


4 


- 





of the police over these houses, and the operation of the stringent 
penalties under the Licensing Acts, compelled many of the occu- 
piers to mend their ways, and tended to discourage the assembling 
of bad characters on their premises; and further, it has been stated 
by the police, that their close attention to these questionable 
houses, especially public houses and beershops, compelled some of 
the owners to close their premises altogether; hence the large 
reduction in the numbers of such houses, viz., from 8,743 in 1869, 
to 5,064 in 1873; since which date the decrease has been continuous 
and regular. If we compare the figures with the estimated popu- 
lation in the first and last year of the series, we obtain the 
following results, viz., in 1868-69 the returns show one house of 
bad character to 2,541 of the estimated population, and in 1887-88, 
one to 9,636 of the population. The large reduction from year to 
year in the number of these houses in which thieves and other 
bad characters were wont to assemble, must have aided in an 
appreciable degree in the diminution of crime generally. 


TaBiE 4.—Jndictable Crimes Committed, as reported to the Police, with the 
Number and Result of the Apprehensions, in the undermentioned Years, 






Disposal of the Persons Apprehended. 
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1868-69 | 58,441 | 29,278 50'0 
72-13 | 45,214 | 22,377 49°4 
"71-78 | 64,065. | 24,062 44°56 
"82-83 | 49,534 | 20,450 41°2 

— *87-88 | 43,336 | 19,314 44°5 











9,408} 32°2 19,870 67°83 
6,903 |  30°9 15,474 69°1 
7,380} 30°47 16,682 69°3 
5,335 26°1 15,115 ARG 
5,038} 28°47 13,776 gee 


Tt will be seen from the above figures that the indictable crimes 
reported during the twenty years under review, have been reduced 
from 58,441 to 43,336, or 25°8 per cent.; that this is a correct 
record is presumable, from the almost continuous lowering of the 
numbers throughout the period, the variations being only the 
usual rise and fall, which is so frequently observable in the 
statistics of crime. It must however be admitted that the whole 
ot this improvement is not entirely due to the diminution in 
crime, for in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act was passed, 
giving extended powers to justices to deal with certain of the 
minor larcenies; and it is estimated that, at the outside, about | 
3,000 of such cases have been annually transferred under the Act 
to courts of summary jurisdiction. Adding this number (3,000) 
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to the figures given for 1887-88, there will still be a decrease a: 
compared with 1868-69 of 12,105, or 20°7 per cent. Analysing 
the figures of Table 4, it is observable that the proportion of the 
apprehensions to the crimes committed, do not favour the assump. 
tion that the activity of the police in that respect continues 
unabated, for it will be seen that whilst the proportion in the first 
year was 50 per cent., in the last year 1t was but 44°5 per cent. 
But we find, that the proportions committed for trial to the numbers 
apprehended. have a more encouraging aspect; in 1868-69 the pro- 
portion was 67°8 per cent., and in the last year 71°3 per cent. This 
at least must be considered satisfactory, as indicating that the 
criminal courts of first instance, in which the offenders were 
examined, were fully satisfied with the evidence submitted to them 
in the case of 71 out of every 100 brought before them, in the 
last named year. Further analysing the crimes reported to the 
police, we find, in some few instances, a slight, and in others a 
considerable increase; these I have treated separately in Table 6:— 


Tasie 5.—The following Table supplies the Number, wnder each Heading. 
of those Crimes, as reported to the Police, which show a decided oi 
exceptional Increase. a 














1 2 3 4 = 
Assaults with Breaking into Suicide, _ 
Years. | Murder. | to Ravish and Abuse sane : ee ting 
Indecent Assaults, | Housebreaking. &e. Commit. 
1868-69...) 181 305 32444 1,368 Bsc 
°72-73....| 123 278 2,040 1,126 ' fai 
*71-78....) 189 322 3,700 1,854 944 
°82-83...| 165 390 3,218 1,960 1,098 
°87-88....| 190 689 3,881 2,087 | agg 





Col. 1. ‘“‘ Murder.”—In reference to which it may be stated, that 
although an augmentation in the numbers for 1887-88, equal to 
25 per cent., is seen, there is, in reality, but a trifling increase; 
because a considerable proportion of these crimes, reported as 
murder from verdicts given by coroners’ juries, resolve them- 
selves into the lesser offences of “‘ manslaughter” and “ concealment 
“ of birth.” The mean number of the previous five years (1883-87) 
of those found guilty of murder wpon indictment was 31, as against 
36 in 1888. 

Col. 2. “ Assaults with intent to ravish, &c.”—Here there is 
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mn increase so large, that in comparing the numbers in 1887-88 
vith those of 1868-69, they show 125'9 per cent. as the extent of 
hat increase; this is so extraordinary as to induce a further 
walysis of the entries, by which it is found that the apprehensions 
by the police in respect of the 689 offences in 1887-88, were 679; 
these were brought into court, examined, and 525 committed for 
rial, and subsequently tried, 329 of whom were found guilty. 
These offences have unquestionably largely increased of late years. 
I confess that it is difficult to assign any particular reason for so 
deplorable a fact. It does not appear that the maximum punish- 
ment is often imposed; it would not, however, I submit, be 
unreasonable to expect that heavier sentences might be sufficiently 
deterrent to meet crimes of this kind, or if not, then that our 
legislators, when the fact of this great increase is brought to their 
notice, may consider it desirable to give to judges larger powers, 
for the due punishment of such offenders. 

Cols. 3 and 4. “ Burglary and housebreaking ”’ and “ Breaking 
“into shops, &c.,” being kindred offences, are dealt with con- 
jointly ; they exhibit an increase of 1,156, or 24 per cent. This 
increase, to a great extent, owes its existence to the altered 
classification adopted by the metropolitan police in 1878, in 
reference to which an explanatory note appears on page 16 of the 
yolume of the judicial statistics for that year to the following 
effect: “The Chief Commissioner of the metropolitan police 
“ district states, that a considerable proportion of the increase in 
“the numbers of the cases of burglary and housebreaking, &c., is 
“to be explained by the correction of the classification of offences, 
“which was made in the autumn of 1877 (before the creation of 
“the Criminal Investigation Department), various offences which 
“had been entered as larcenies being from that date classified as 
“burglaries, to which category they technically belong.” This 
system has continued, hence the apparent large increase shown, as 
before stated. 

Col. 5. “Suicide, attempting to commit.”—These cases during 
the last three years of the series, display a marked increase in the 
numbers, which, comparing 1887-88 with 1868-69, exhibit an 
advance of 43°8 per cent. It is difficult to assign a reasonable 
cause for so large an increase, although I believe it has for some 
years past been asserted by those who have investigated this social 
problem, that the tendency to an increased number of attempts at 
suicide may be considered as almost inevitable. 
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Tass 6.—Number of Offences determined Summarily in the under- 
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87-88 ....| 668,558 | 538,930 | 80°6 78,438 14°6 460,492 85°4 
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mentioned Years. 

















The increase in the total proceeded against summarily in 
1887-88 as compared with 1868-69, was 29 per cent. This increase, 
fairly speaking, should be reduced by the newly created offences 
under the Elementary Education and Vaccination Acts, which were 
79,470 in 1887-88; thus leaving the total number at 589,088, 
considerably under the mean of the five years, as given above. 
The proportion of the convicted to the number proceeded against 
in 1868-69 is 71°9 per cent.; and in 1887-88, 80°6 per cent.; a ~ 
rise in the proportion in the last ten years, of 8°7 per cent. 

The number sentenced to Imprisonment in 1868-69 was 95,263, 
or 25°6 per cent. of the total convicted; whilst in 1887-88 the 
imprisoned were reduced to 78,438, or only 14°6 per cent.; this 
number being more than 14,c00 below the mean of the five 
selected years. Those upon whom a fine or other similar punish- 
ment was imposed increased from 277,444 in 1868-89, to 460,492, 
or from 74°4 per cent. of the convicted, to 85°4 per cent. in 
1887-88; this is a clear indication that more than three-fourths 
of the offences were of a trifling, or anything but of a criminal 
character; this fact must certainly be of a reassuring nature. 
There are other of the minor offences, such as local Acts and 
borough bye-laws, which have more than doubled their number 
within the period to which the above table refers, from 25,433 in 
the first year, to 51,343 in the last, and although thereby assisting 
to swell the aggregate figures, they are in no wise offences of a 
criminal character. 

With reference to the offence of drunkenness, the number 
proceeded against in 1868-69 was 122,310, and in 1887-88 166,366 
these numbers exhibit a decided increase in the latter year, 
although if compared with the population in the first and last 
year of the series, the difference will be less pronounced, for in 
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1868-69 there was 1 person proceeded against for this offence to. 
181 of the population, and in the last year 1 to 172. 
It should be stated by way of reminder that the numbers 
- proceeded against for drunkenness do not represent so many 
distinct individuals, but the number of cases, in which the same 
person may have been charged with the offence many times in the 
‘year, and this repetition doubtless occurs in numerous cases of 
confirmed inebriates, who are known to be irreclaimable. I am 
aware that this hardly affects the argument in relation to the 
numbers, but at least it will help to modify in some degree what is 
unquestionably a blot upon the character of the English nation. 
There are however in this table many disturbing elements to a 
fair and proper comparison of the numbers; especially so in the 
later years; but in order to assist in the full understanding of 
the points I have urged, I have given in the Appendix hereto: 
(Tables A and B), tables of convictions, showing under each 
head of sentence the figures in detail for each of the twenty years, 
from 1868-69 to 1887-88 inclusive, with the mean numbers of each 
of the two decenniums. In comparing the figures of the two 
periods, it cannot fail to be observed that in spite of the con- 
tinued increase in the totals, the proportion of the imprisonment 
sentences is a decreasing ratio throughout. In the year 1868-69, 
the basis of our comparison, 24°8 was the proportion; in 1872-73, 
193; in 1877-78, 19:1; in 1882-83, 14°6; and in 1887-88 the 
ae was only 13°4 per cent. In the “fined” and “ other 
‘“ punishments” will be found largely increasing numbers; proving 
incontestably either that the justices in later years appear to be 
more placable and tender hearted in dealing with offenders, or 
that offences are more venial than formerly. It is the latter 
belief which will I think be more generally adopted. 


Part II. 
IlL.— Results of Trials wpon Indictment. 


The following tables relate exclusively to trials at assizes and 
_ quarter sessions; they comprise all indictable offences, some of 
which are only triable at assizes or at the central criminal court. 
It is the more important that our analysis or examination of the 
figures should be effected with the utmost care and completeness, 
for here we shall find both increases and decreases. Table 7, the 
first of the series, exhibits the whole number of persons committed 
for trial in each of the five years under review, together with the 
numbers convicted, and the proportion convicted, to the total 
committed, in each of the six classifications into which the offences 
are divided, 
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If we refer to Table 4 in Part I of this paper, we shall find in 
the last column but one, in the year 1888, that a total of 13,776 
persons were committed, or bailed for trial, and in the table here 
following, that 13,750 persons were, in the same year, rendered in 
court for trial. The slight difference in the numbers arises, in 
part, from the fact that some of the few persons who were bailed 
for trial may not have surrendered, and also that the periods for 
which the two sets of returns are given are not identical, e.g., the 
police figures are for the year ended 29th September, whilst the 
year relating to the trials is for that ending 3lst December; the 
numbers, however, may be taken as practically representing the 
sume offenders. ; 

Table 7 is here followed by a set of six others, in which the 
figures are given in similar order to those in the Appendix, Table C. — 
Dealing with the contents of Table 7, ‘“Indictable Offences,” it 
will be seen that the year 1888 was the lowest in point of total 
numbers, and if compared with the figures of 1869, will show ~ 
a decrease of 28°8 per cent.; but if we allow, as before, 3,000 cases 
to have been deducted from larcenies, under the operation of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, and reinstate that number, we a 
shall even then be able to see a decrease in the total of 2,568, or 
13°2 per cent. There are, it may be pointed out, new indictable 
offences created under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, 
which have in the year 1888, added about 330 cases to the 
numbers; but these, as they now stand, have not been interfered - 
with; they would, however, if excluded from the total, as they 
might justifiably be, augment the decrease to 15°4 per cent.; as they 
now stand, they are included adversely in the comparison for the ~ 
year in question. 

The accompanying table exhibits the total of each of the six 
classes into which the indictable crimes are divided, with the 
number of convictions in each class. 


_ 


TasBLe 7.—Number of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences. 
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1869|2,396 |1,599 | 2,155|1,735 | 13,091|9,802] 382| 215 | 606| 516 | 688| 473 | 19,318|14,840]7 
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Reviewing the numbers in the foregoing table, we find in the 
case of— | 

1. “ Offences against the person,” that there is an increase of 

_ 388, or 16°1 per cent., in 1888, comparing that year with the 
numbers in 1869. (N.B. In the year 1888 there were 330 new 
offences under “The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885.’’) 

_ 42. In the class “Offences against property with violence,” 
there is a trifling increase equal to t°1 per cent. 

3. In “ Offences against property without violence,” there is a 
large abatement equal to 5,690, or 43°4 per cent. Here itis proper 
to remark that the large reduction under this heading is in part 
due to the operation of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, 
before referred to; nevertheless the figures in this division must be 
held to be satisfactory, inasmuch as without the deduction just 
referred to, there would still be a considerable decrease, equal to 
20 per cent. 

4, “ Malicious offences against property ;”’ a considerable reduc- 
tion in the figures is evident, for in 1869 there were 382 persons 
rendered for trial; but in 1888 there were only 261, a decrease of 
31°6 per cent. 

5. “Forgery and offences against the currency;” the numbers 
in 1888 when compared with those of 1869 show a falling off of 
201, or 33°1 per cent. : 

6. “Other offences not previously included,” show a slight 
increase in 1888 of 4°5 per cent., which is due to increased attempts 
at suicide. 

Tested by the total of all the classes, the figures show a very 
favourable result; thus in comparing the numbers for 1888 with 
those of 1869, we find there was a decrease in 1888 of 5,568, 
or 28 8 per cent.; but if in 1888 we replace the numbers, or an 
approximation thereto, of those removed by the operation of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, from indictable offences, or 
rather such as would have appeared in the above table, if such 
Act had not passed, say 3,000, we should then obtain a total of 
16,750, which latter, if compared with those numbers given for 
1869, will still leave a decrease in 1888 of 2,568, or 13:2 per cent. ; 
but if we measure the amended numbers for 1888, and those for 
1869 each with the population in the respective years, we shall see 
that in 1869, there was one person tried to 1,149 of the population, 
and in 1888 one to 1,713 of the population. The proportions of 
the convicted to the total tried in each of the selected years, as 
shown in the table, offer as well, results of a most satisfactory 
character, rising as they do in a slow but a continuous manner, from 
742 per cent. in 1869, to 76°8 in 1888. 
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TABLE 8,—ENGLAND AND WALES. Indvctable Offences, Class 1. _ one ~ 
against the Person. Number of Persons Committed, or Bailed, for Trial, — 


in each of the undermentioned Years. 





Offences, of which those Tried were Convicted e 
or serie and of which those 1888.| 1883.| 1878.| 1873. 1869.) Number 
Discharged without Trial were Charged on 
Indictment or Commitment. 3 
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Analysing the numbers given in the above table, we find that 
there is an increase therein in respect of certain of the offences. 

The number of persons committed for trial for murder, show aD 
Increase in the last year, when compared with the numbers for 
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1869, equal to 42°8 per cent., but this increase is in reality only 
apparent, as mentioned in the earlier portion of this paper; a large 
proportion of the number “resolve themselves into the lesser 
- “crimes of ‘manslaughter,’ and ‘concealment of birth;’” but 
_ taking the numbers as they stand, and comparing 1888 with the 
_ mean of the five years, an increase of 40 per cent. results. 

“ Assaults with intent to ravish, and indecent assaults,” exhibit 
a considerable augmentation in 1888, equal to 222 or 71°3 per cent.; 
however, comparing that year with the mean numbers for the five 
years, an increase is shown of 46°4 per cent. 

_ With reference to the augmentation in the numbers committed 
for trial for “‘ assault and inflicting bodily harm,” it is to be noted 
that the increase amounts to 44°1 per cent., whilst ‘common 
“assaults” have increased by 3°5 per cent. in the year 1888, as 
compared with the mean numbers of the five years. 

The remainder of the offences set out in this table, with but 
very trifling exceptions, are decreases, some of a notable character, 
such as “attempts to murder,” “shooting at, wounding with 
“intent to maim, &c,” and “ assaults on peace officers, &c.,”” which 
last appear, year by year, gradually to have diminished in number, 
both in respect of those offences summarily disposed of, as well as 
of those tried upon indictment. 

TABLE 9.—ENGLAND AND Watezs. JIndictable Offences, Class 2.—Offences 


against Property with Violence. Number of Persons Committed, or 
hailed, for Trial, in each of the undermentioned Years. 
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Offences against Property with Volence.—The only offences — 
which show a marked variation in the above table are first, 
charges of burglary and housebreaking, the numbers of which, for — 
1888, if compared with those of 1869, show a decrease of 12°9 per 
cent.; but if compared with the mean of the five years, an increase 
equal to 14°8 per cent. 1s seen. >a 

The total numbers of this class for the respective years 1888, 
and 1869, show an increase against the former year of 25, or 1° per 
cent.; but if the numbers for 1888 are compared with the mean of 
the five years, an increase of 20 per cent. is the result. 

‘‘ Breaking into shops and warehouses, &c.,” exhibit, in 1888, 
compared with the mean numbers for the five years, an increase of — 
30°7 per cent. | 


TABLE 10.—EneLanp and Wags. Indictable Offences, Class 3.—Offences 
against Property without Violence. Number of Persons Committed or 
Bailed, for Trial, in each of the undermentioned Years. r 
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IIE ROUSSE mr vrtshad..ncam cece ; 
Larceny from the person .....sscscssesoee 875 |1,137| 1,291] 1,206] 1,636] 1,229 
5s) DY BeRvante let .cvitiewnc. wees 286] 402| 712] 940| 953 658 


Py Weg 140) 0) Skee, 1 Cok ORR we meme 4,048 |4,924.| 6,229] 6,192] 7,574 8,793, 
Stealing from vessels in port, on a 


PIVOT, AiCr. Nene eM cathe Pee AG | 10a) ae | 108 eae ee 
Stealing goods in process of manu- by Sy Sj 10 a 
facture 


POO meer eee en re tees ores mereserereserreserey 


Stealing fixtures, trees, and shrubs 


GPO WIDE. COC. as conc lsat tease ate 7 64 98 76 227 108 





Misdemeanours with intent to steal ....| 81 rs 68 51 51 51 
INmbezzlement 4-253: St: en eee 152) 215 |) eee 271| 334 254 
Stealing and receiving letters stolen 
from the post office by servants | Us! et 3 a < 
Receiving stolen goods ...c.cccsssscsssssereoes 308 | 358} 480) 445| 607} 439 
Frauds and attempts to defraud ........ 1,052 |1,149| 970} 807] 1,009} 997 
——=:- |_| “|. _____ Ser 


Lotals‘or Olass 3)... eee 7,401 |8,817 |10,767 10,516 |13,091 | 10,118 


mee 
Tn the offences as given in the foregoing table we observe a 
considerable abatement in the numbers committed or bailed for trial ; 
this abatement is equal, comparing the numbers for 1888 with the 
mean of the five years, to 26°8 per cent.; it is however proper 
here to remark that this diminution in the numbers is in part due to 
the operation of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, before 
referred to; nevertheless, the figures in this division of the indict- 


com 
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able offences must be held to be satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
1888 numbers, if compared with-those of twenty years earlier 


= 


(1869) exhibit the large reduction of 5,690, or 43°4 per cent. On 


- Jooking down the list of offences, and comparing each with the 
mean number in this table, it will be seen that, with the exception 


of some two or three offences, the numbers for the latest year 


(1888), show «# very encouraging result; one of the exceptions 


referred to is, that of “Stealing letters from the post office by 
“servants,” which offence has increased from 48 cases, the 


‘mean of the several years, to 78 in the year 1888; but when we 


remember that in the twenty years comprised in the table, the 
letters passing through the post office have augmented from 688 
millions to 1,287 millions, and the consequent increase in the 


numbers of persons employed in the post office, it is to be expected 


that some increase would be almost certain to appear in this 


offence ; that it is gradual is shown by the numbers for several 


years, viz., from 28 in 1869, to 34, 44, 58, and then to 78 respec- 


‘tively. The most striking variation is to be found in the numbers 


committed for trial for ‘‘ Receiving stolen goods,” which have 
abated to an extraordinary extent, from 607 in 1869, to 308 in 
1888, closely approaching to one-half the numbers in the year 
1869. This fact is substantiated by the previous figures given by 
the police in the first part of this paper. With reference to 
the totals of this class, the diminution in 1888 is remarkable 
in its extent when compared with 1869, showing an abatement of 


43°4 per cent., and if compared with the mean numbers for the 


a 


five years, a decrease of 26°8 per cent. 


Taste 11.—EncLanp AND Wats. Indictable Offences, Class 4,.— 
Malicious Offences against Property. Number of Persons Committed, or 
Bailed, for Trial, in each of the undermentioned Years. 


Offences, of which those Tried were Convicted or 2s 


Acquitted, and of which those Discharged without Trial, 1888.| 1883.] 1878.| 1873.) 1869. ys 5 
were Charged on Indictment or Commitment. Wanrs 


No. 4. Malicious Offences against Property. 
peiane fire to a dwelling house or shop, persons Tie lie hea tis be 2 = 
Boe Gherein ~ «0.220500... ~ Cention ee 
Setting fire to a house, warehouse, corn stack, &c.|117 j151 | 92 | 91 |205 | 131 





S crops, plantations, heath, &c............ Selers eae I 9 
Attempts to commit arson, set fire to crops, &e...... 7 | 15 | 38] 5 | 7 a 
Riot, and feloniously demolishing buildings, } eal geet ote ies 74) rot 

A ei pacan ney ccasioctesenredoonesssoeees 


Destroying silk, woollen, &c., goods in process <i dacsaey belly aa anos 
MIE PEQUEO Ge a ectantciienr-cnicroessnsptersoveecercoasess 

Destroying hop-binds, trees,andshrubs growing,&c.) 4 | 11] 2] 11 | 8 6 

Maemo ind Maiming cattle ................ccccsresesssee FES ih let a Va oe [es ol He: 

Sending letters threatening to burn houses, &e. ..... — | — | — 

Malicious injuries to property exceeding 5/.invalue| 64 | 39 | 63 | 19 | 19 | 40 

MIE TNAIICIOUS OFLCTICES —..:0..-.sescrrcassnsvorssrcsrcseceresees SS) (oA IG 2 aa Nae 








Hee oa Class ities ds ,csheectn. 261 |30r [255 [161 [382 | 272 
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No. 4. “Malicious offences pcre property.’ ’_There are 1 - 
the two offences in this table, viz., “‘ malicious injuries to property 
“‘ exceeding 5/. in value,” and “ othe malicious offences,” in which 
any increase occurs; and even this may be ophetteean to result — 
more from the usual fluctuations in the statistics of crime, than 
from any permanent enlargement of the number of these two — 
particular offences; the increase here shown in 1888, taking the 
two offences together, as against the mean of the five years, is 
30°7 per cent.; the number in every offence in this class is low, and 
the total for 1888 is but 261, of which 180 were convicted. 

The total numbers for 1888 compared with those for 1869 
exhibit a decrease of 31°6 per cent., and with the mean of the five 
years 4 per cent. 


TaBLE 12.—ENneLanp AND WatEs. Indictable Offences, Class 5.—Forgery 
and Offences. against the Currency. Number of Persons Committed, or 
Bailed, for Trial, in each of the undermentioned Years. 





Offences, of which those Tried were Convicted : Mean 
or Acquitted, and of which those of ae 
Discharged without Trial, were Charged on 1888. 1883.) 1878.) 1873.) 1869. tiie 5 55> 

Indictment or Commitment. Years. 


No. 5. Forgery and Offences against 
the Currency. 





Forging and uttering forged Bank of 
England motes <2 rescg i weedeat 
Forging and uttering other forged | 969 | sax | aaa | x57 | 285 | 205 
Having in possession, &c., forged Bank ae 1 \ 
OL ; Hinglantd notedi. ci vc.cccs: cree = a, “g 
Counterfeiting the current gold and 
SILVER GOI. stearate athe ee 
Having in possession, &e. a implements 
LOY, COININ GD ”s.cuseeten tig ee eee eee 
Buying and } putting off counterfeit gold ] 
and silver Goin) ...c..0ts..<ceuomen neta 
Uttering and having in possession ditto....| 184 | 265 | 202 | 211 | 401 | 252 





a 2 6 I 2 2 
12 4 | 24 9 | 18 13 


r}/— {| 3mrfj—|— 





————————— | — | — | —. 





—_—— 


Totals of Class 5. ..cs.<csesememte 405 | 493 | 477 379 606 | 472. 


SSS SS 


“Forgery and offences against the currency.”—These exhibit a 
decrease throughout. Of the 405 offenders put upon their trial, 
329 were convicted. The decrease shown in the total for 1888 
compared with the mean of the five years equals 141 per cent. 

There were but 3 of these offences against which committals 
were made in 1888, with the exception of “forgery and uttering of 
“ forged instruments,” which in 1888 shows a slight increase, the 
others exhibit a decided decrease, equal in the case of uttering - 
counterfeit coins to 54°1 per cent., and as compared with the mean 
numbers of the five years to 27 per cent. 


Fr’ 





.* 
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Indictable Offences, Class 6.—Other 
Offences not included in the previous Five Classes. Mumber of Persons 


Committed, or Bailed, for Trial, in each of the undermentioned Years. 





Offences, of which those Tried were 
Convicted or Acquitted, 
and of which those 
Discharged without Trial, 
were Charged on 
Indictment or Commitment. 


No. 6. Other Offences not included 
, in the above Classes. 
High treason and feloniously com- i 
passing to levy war ...............0+ 
MSR ROTTCIODLY 6 i....:.-5cacecsessssseenseesseseees 
Assembling armed, &c., to aid 
smugglers 
Assaulting, &c., officers employed 
to prevent smuggling 
Deer stealing, and feloniously 
resisting deer keepers 
Being out armed, taking game, 
and assaulting gamekeepers ay 
Taking and destroying fish in 
' enclosed water 
Being at large under sentence of 
transportation or penal servitude 
Prison breaking, harbouring and 
aiding the escape of felons........ 
Perjury and subornation of perjury 
Riot, sedition, &e. 
», breach of the peace, and 
_ pound-breach 
Rescue, and refusing to aid peace 
officers 
Keeping disorderly houses 
Indecently exposing the person 
Offences under the Bankruptcy 
Acts, 1869 and 1883, and the 
Act for the Abolition of Im- 
prisonment for Debt, 1869 
Suicide, attempting to commit 
Felonies not inciuded in the above 
denominations 
Misdemeanours ditto 


eee e renee enn eeeesreereeaeeereseee 
Peer eeeeresnens 


teeter eh wer ecoee 


Ree ea 


Pree ee eee ereeeeeseeeeeeeess 


j 


Cr 


Pete nee eererecevecseurerese 
Peete er meee eames eee esse reer eel tereeenee 


sr eteeee 


Oeeneeee 


j 


weer reeseerevecessoroers 


Fae eecoerese sees eeeerorrsere 


Totals of Class 6.......... a ‘2: 











1888. 


100 


il 


ag 
74 


44, 


169 
13 





719 





Grand totals of the six classes {13,750 





1883. 


12 


89 


20 


I . 


96 


46 


95 
13 


52, 


IIilI 


59 
316 
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1878. | 1873.| 1869. 


81 
239 


889 











5o3 





14,659 |16,372 |14,893 








41 


40 
27 
152 





688 


19,318 





Mean 
of 
the 5 
Years, 





87 


45 


85 
48 
232 





foo 





15,798 





In the “ Other offences,” as given above, there is no material 
increase, with but the exception of “Suicide, attempting to 
“ commit,” which offence has been increasing during the whole of 
the years comprised in the table, the numbers for 1888 compared 
with those of 1869, for this particular offence, exhibit the large 
increase of 322°5 per cent., and as compared with the mean of the 
The total numbers of this class of 


five years, of 98°8 per cent. 
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offences, No. 6, however, show the slight augmentation of 4°5 per 
cent. only; by a similar comparison in the numbers of 1888 


with the mean, the decrease is equal to 5:2 per cent. The grand 


" 


tee = 


total of the six sections, or, in other words, the grand total of 
the persons who were committed or bailed for trial, furnish a 


very favourable result; thus the numbers for 1888, compared with 
those of 1869, exhibit a decrease in the former year of 28°8 per 


cent.; but if we replace the numbers, or an approximation thereto, 


of those removed by the operation of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, from indictable offences, or such as would have 
remained if that Act had not passed, say 3,000, we should then 
obtain a total of 16,750, which latter, if compared with those in 
1869, will still leave a decrease in favour of 1888 of 13°2 per cent., 


and further, comparing 1888 figures with those of the mean of the © 


five years as given in the above table, an increase of 6 per cent. 


is shown. As already stated, there are, in the total in question, in 


1888, 330 new offences created under the ‘‘ Criminal Law Amend- 


‘‘ ment Act, 1885.” If we measure the amended numbers for 1888 
and 1869 respectively with the estimated population of those years, 
we shall find that there was, in 1869, one person charged with an ~ 

indictable offence to 1,150 of the population, and in 1888 one 


person to 1,713 of the population. This analysis and the com- 


parisons are certainly most encouraging with respect to the more — 


serious offences given throughout these tables. 


TaBLeE 14.—Showing the Number of Persons Indicted and Tried for 
Crimes in which a MARKED Increase appears in the Year 1888. 























1 2 3 4 5 
Assaults ' A aet Suicide, 
V ear Maier with intent to Ravish, ae Breaking into Attempting 
: ; and ee Shops, &c. a 

Indecent Assaults. | Housebreaking. Commit. 
L860 eee Gan Okt 1,254 297 40 
Sade EO 249 666 209 34 
dey eo ae) 317 777 423 41 
‘Sout | pos} 411 969 393 III 
fois tee 99 533 1,092 570 169 





Col. 1. ‘‘Murder.”—There is an increase, compared with 1869, 
of 27, or 42°8 per cent. 

Col. 2. “Assaults, with intent to ravish, and indecent 
‘“ assaults.’—In this class of offence the numbers for 1888, when 
compared with those for 1869, indicate an increase of 222, or 71°3 
per cent. The increase appears to have been continuous since 1873; 
it is large, and of sufficient importance to create a desire to learn, if 
possible, the cause. It is seen, on examination of the localities in 
which these offences were committed, that they are tolerably evenly 
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distributed: the metropolis answers for rather more than about 
one-fourth of the total; whilst Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, 
Worcester, Devon, Durham, Stafford, and Southampton counties, 
. include about one-third of the whole of the cases; the remainder 
having occurred pretty uniformly in point of numbers in all the 
remaining counties, with the exception of two English and five 
Welsh counties. Perhaps the imposition of adequately severe 
sentences upon such offenders, as suggested in a previous portion - 
of this paper, might probably in some degree check the increase. 

Col. 3. In regard to the offences of ‘Burglary and house 
“ breaking,” an increase is observable in the numbers for the last 
year compared with the three last preceding years; but this, as 
before stated, is, to a considerable extent, due to the altered classi- 
fication, and to the increase of professional burglars, from which, to 
some extent, this increase would arise. It is well known that two 
or more persons of late years have been usually associated in bur- 
glaries, who, when arrested and committed for trial, would each, in 
court, count as the perpetrator of one crime; €.g., in analysing the 

*146 burglaries for which persons were indicted at the Central 
Criminal Court in 1888, it was found that 95 were each committed 
by one person, 39 by two persons together in each case, 7 by three 
persons conjointly, 3 by fowr persons, and 2 by five persons in each 
case; thus these 146 cases would show as 216 persons, counting in 
the table of persons tried as 216 burglaries, instead of only 146, 
an increase equal to 47°9 per cent. in the normal number of these 
offences. 

Col. 4. “Breaking into shops, &c.”—An increase in 1888 is 
observable in these offences, equal, as compared with the figures of 
1869, to 273, or gig per cent.; and comparing 1888 with the 
mean of the five years, there is an increase of 192, or 50°8 per cent. 

Col. 5. “Suicide, attempting to commit.”—These, more es- 
pecially in the two last years, have shown largely increased 
numbers, for which it is difficult to assign any reliable cause, so 
many and such varying circumstances aiding to produce that 
peculiarly depressed state of mind which invariably accompanies 
the attempt at suicide. That the numbers have largely increased 
during the past few years is palpably evident. Of the 169 
persons rendered in court for trial in 1888, 4 were found insane, 
119 were convicted ; of these 40 were fined or discharged in sureties; 
55 received sentences of imprisonment, varying from one month to 
afew days; and 24 were sentenced to imprisonment for periods from 
one to twelve months. 

The numbers in the columns as above enumerated in Table 14, 
constitute, in effect, the only crimes among the 13,750’ which are 
shown to have increased to any notable extent. 
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The Tables A to H in the Appendin. 


The tables in the Appendix marked A and B relate to the ~ 
sentences passed by courts of swmmary jurisdiction in each of the 
twenty years from 1869 to 1888, inclusive. For convenience the 
period has been divided into two decenniums, the mean numbers 
being given in each case ; those for the first and second periods are ~ 
contrasted, affording a ready comparison between the two decades, 
which on mere inspection will furnish ample proof of the improve- 
ment in the sentences, and an abatement in the total of the more 
serious offences. It should however be remembered that certain new ~ 
offences have been imported into the table, which unfairly affect ~ 
the comparison in the figures in the last ten years. In comparing 
the mean numbers of each of the years, it will be observable that ~ 
the sentences of imprisonment above six months have been ~ 
reduced from an average of 120 per annum in the first decade, to ~ 
86 in the latter; whilst in those sentences of imprisonment under 
the several headings from six months to one month and above 
fourteen days, a considerable decrease in the numbers is evident. — 
In the “fourteen days and under” column, there is a slight in- fi 
crease; but the total sentences of imprisonment show a marked 
diminution: the mean for the first decade, 1869 to 1878, being 
92,128, and those for the second decade 86,272, an abatement of 
5,856, or 6°3 per cent. The “fined” and ‘other punishments ~ 
columns together, however, exhibit a considerable increase, as 
indicating that the bulk of the offences disposed of summarily 
were of a trivial character. The “total” figures in each decade 
are given in the tables. In the last ten years an imcrease is seen, 
this is attributable to new offences created under the H!ementary 
Education and Vaccination Acts, which amounted in all to 79,470. - 

Table C in Appendix, exhibits the numbers as against each 
imdictable offence in the five years therein stated, with the totals 
for each of the six distinct classifications, and for the grand totals; 
from which it will be easy to trace the increase or decrease in the 
figures relating to the several crimes. As these have previously 
been analysed and otherwise dealt with (Part II), it is unnecessary 
again to go into the details, but we may just glance at the total of — 
each of the five years therein shown. It will be observed that of 
the five grand totals, that for 1888 is the lowest by nearly 1,c00; 
but comparing the number for 1888 with that which is shown for 
1869, a much larger decrease is manifest. 

The two tables in the Appendix marked D and BH, relating to 
Part II, it may be proper to point out, comprise the sentences 
imposed upon all criminals convicted upon indictment in each of 


< 
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the twenty years under review; for convenience they have been 
arranged in two decades; the méan numbers are given for each 
decade, and a comparison made therewith. Should the slightest 
- doubt exist as to the general abatement in crime, an inspection of 
_ the numbers in these tables will, I feel sure, remove such doubt, 
and make the fact clear. It may be asserted that the results shown 
by these means point conclusively to such a general decrease, 
both in respect of the figures and of the sentences imposed, as to 
_ awaken some surprise in regard to the latter with respect to their 
_ low average length ; for it appears that in the first of the twenty 
years, viz., 1869, there were 2,006 penal servitude sentences 
recorded ; whilst in 1888 there were but 924, or a diminution of 
- 53°9 per cent.; the proportion of these sentences to the number 
convicted in 1869 was 13:9 per cent., and in 1888 only 8°7 per cent. 
In addition it will be noted that the more lenient sentences of 
imprisonment, those for three months and under, were propor- 
tionately more numerous in the last than in the first of the 
twenty years; for in 1869 they were 27°4 per cent. of the total, 
and in 1888 32°3 per cent. If we compare the mean numbers in 
each of the two decades, we shall observe that in the first the 
mean of the penal servitude sentences was 1,678, and in the. 
second 1,245, a decrease upon this basis of 25°8 per cent. The 
mean imprisonment sentences dealt with in like manner show an 
abatement in the second half of the table of 56 per cent.; and 
further, comparing the mean total convictions in each decade, the 
latter decade is seen to exhibit a decrease equal to 7°4 per cent. 

Lastly, if we measure the numbers with the population, we find 
that in 1869 there was 1 sentence of penal servitude to 11,078; in 
1888 there was 1 such sentence to 31,056 of the population. With 
reference to the terms of imprisonment a similar improvement is 
observable, although not to such a striking extent; in short, in the 
great majority of these sentences a remarkable falling off in their 
numbers and severity is evident. Any further test with regard 
‘to this point is, I think, unnecessary, for the tables and numbers 
bear on their face evidence sufficient to convince the most doubting, 

that the general abatement in crime is incontrovertible. 


Part ITI. 
III.—Prison Statistics. 


This division of the subject relates exclusively to the local 
prisons, and will complete the series of the numbers extracted from 
phe “Judicial Statistics of England and Wales.” 

The local prisons since the passing of ‘‘ The Prisons Act, 1877,” 
| have been greatly reduced in number, under the powers conferred 
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by the Act, and with the approval of the Home Secretary, by the 
closing of 54 out of the 113 prisons which existed in 1877; and 
this has been effected at a considerable saving in the cost of service. 

The number of the committals given in these tables are exclusive - 
of debtors, and naval and military prisoners. 


TABLE 15.—Showing the Committals to the Local Prisons in the 
undermentioned Years. 














Le 2 8 4 5 
For Trial ; 
and — Summary | For want | Remanded B roporion of 
Years. |on Conviction, Coe of aia Total. Population to each 

noe + ati las Prisoner 
previously victions. | Sureties. |Discharged. i 
in Custody. 

One to 


1868-69 Rostra 123,552 | 3,095 11,485 | 157,254 | 141°3 of population — 
"72-73 | 14,683 | 126,437 | 3,044 | 11,249 | 155,413 | 150°6 re 


77-78 15,391 143,825 | 3,125 10,812 | 172,653 | 144°9 sa 
782-83 | 13,827 | 151,056 | 2,253 | 10,878 | 177,514 |150°8 3 
°87-88 | 12,247 |144,765 | 2,160 | 11,148 | 170,320 | 168°4 F 





In the first column in the above table we see the diminishing 
numbers as in former tables, relating as they do to those persons 
committed for trial or tried at assizes and quarter sessions; they 
range from 19,122 in 1869, to 12,247 in 1888, a very considerable — 
difference, it must be admitted. In Col. 2 we find, as was to be 
expected, an increase from 123,552 in the first year, to 144,765 in 
the last; these figures by themselves show an undoubted increase, 
but it cannot fairly be treated as an increase in crime; for taking 
the year 1888 for example, although 538,930 persons were convicted 
of offences (see Part I, Table 6), no less than 460,492, or 85°4 per 
cent., were punished by fines; and the remainder, or 14°6 per cent. _ 
only, imprisoned, clearly indicating that 85 out of every 100 
of these cases were of a trivial character; besides, as stated in the 
earlier portion of this paper, proceedings had been initiated for 
new offences, in the later of the twenty years, under the Hlemen- 
tary Education and Vaccination Acts, in which 68,858 convictions 
followed in 1888, all of which were punished by Pes with the 
exception of 89 persons, who were imprisoned for short terms 
not exceeding one month. Now if the figures in Col. 2 are 
measured by the population, we shall find that in 1869 there was 
one criminal committal to 141°3 of the population, and in 1888 one 
to 168°4, showing a decided decrease, even inclusive of the numbers 
of the new offences before adverted to. Col. 3. The committals 
for want of sureties exhibit a steady decrease, equal to 30°2 per 
cent.; and Col. 4, relating to remanded and discharged prisoners, 
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remain with but little, if any, variation, agreeing in all respects 
_ with the analysis of the preceding tables. 
_ There are two other points in reference to the inmates of the 
~ local prisons on which further information may profitably be 
4 given. (1.) A statement of the birthplace of those committed to 
prison for offences, with the centesimal proportions in each of the 
- five selected-years ; and (2) a table of the Degree of Instruction of 
the prisoners, with the like proportions under each heading of the 
tables. 


TaBieE 16.—Showing the Birthplace of those Committed to Local Prisons, and the 


Proportions to Totals. 



































1887-88. 1882-83. 1877-78. 1872-73. 1868-69. 
Birthplace. Pro- Pro- Pro- | Pro- Pro- 
; Numbers.|P #00] Numbers.| POX] Numbers. |2°t0™] Numbers. Pe!" Numbers,| Portion 
to to to to to 
Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. 
so 139,919 | 82°71 $144,215 | 81°75 [136,993 | 79°3 122,282 | 78-4 [123,597 | 78-7 
SE isss,2-<02000r00e0-. 4,905| 2°9 | 5,882] 3°0 | 5,892] 371 AAZO| 2°97 | AI75| 2°6 
land seessseesenessseseevese 24029 | 33,9571 2°21 3,969] 273 3,476] 2°3 3,145] 2°o 
ee 18,703 | 11°0 | 20,232 | 1174 | 22,593 | 13°1 | 22,100} 14°2 | 22,882 | 14°6 


843| o's 7831 04 666] 04 C7as 667} 04 


ee 
ign countries ........ 2G} #1 3 2,288} 1°2 2215" £173 2,104) 14 | 2,247) 1-4 
ascertained ............ 549 | 03 657] 0°3 825 | 05 Golf o3 541} 0°3 














From an inspection of this table it is manifest that the only 
variations in the proportions to the total worthy of notice, are those 
relating to the English and Irish numbers. In the English, the 
merease in the proportion has risen from 78°7 to 82°1 per cent. In 
the Irish the decrease is larger proportionately, ranging from 14°6 
to 11°0 per cent. in 1888. This is certainly so far promising for the 
“distressful country.” I do not think it will be disputed from the 
numbers and proportions given in this table, that the Irish people 
resident here, have shown themselves capable of restraining their 
possible tendencies to lawlessness, which to a great extent is 
engendered by the surroundings of many of the Irish poorer 
classes. It certainly may be questioned whether the information 
disclosed by the figures, and calculations given above, are essential 
to the object for which this paper has been written, viz., to prove 
the abatement in crime, but at least it offers certain reliable facts, 
which all who read will doubtless appreciate. 


scenéil 
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TABLE 17.—Showing the Degree of Instruction and Proportion per Cent. of t | 
Committed to the Local Prisons. 


1887-88. 1882-83. 1877-78. 1872-73. 1868-6 





Degree of Instruction. Pro- Pro- Pro- Pro- a 
Numbers. a a Numbers. tees Numbers. ro Numbers. oa Numbers.|* 
Total. Total. Total. Total. 





























Neither read nor write | 43,310 | 25°4 | 55,054.| 31°0 | 56,975 | 33°0 | 51,898 | 33°4 54,951 | 3 
Read, or read and] |,9 é : : ra 
Baie capartoct ly 123,060 116,101 | 65°4 [109,469 | 63°4 | 98,112 | 63°1 96,2 
Read and write well ....| 3,677] 2:2 | 5,421] 3:1 | 5,529) 3:2 | 4,649) 3:0 | 4,782) 
Superior instruction ....| . 117] 0 210) wom 185} o'r 200} o'1 227 | 


a ee 156+ ort 728| o'4 495 | 0°3 554) 04 1,024] 


“wr 
re) 
rs) 





. 
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The facts disclosed by the foregoing table appear to be satisfac- — 
tory in so far that those who could neither read nor write in 1868-69 ¥ . 
were 35 per cent. of the total committals ; whilst in the last year of 
the series the proportion had fallen to 25°4 per cent., an appre- ~ 
ciable reduction under this head. Those who could read, or read — _ 
and write imperfectly, had risen from 61-2 per cent. to 72°2 per — 
cent. in the twenty years. The number who could read and write — 
well who became inmates of the prisons, is fewer than heretofore. 
This decrease appears to be a desirable amendment, as showing 

, aa 
a smaller proportion of those who had ‘sufficient education and 
intelhgence to be aware of, and desirous to avoid,- the penalties 
attaching to crime. The remainder, as seen by the table, appear to ne 
be stationary, with the exception of the number of those whose 
state of instruction could not be ascertained, which is now a mere 
vanishing fraction. al 


TaBieE 18.—Lehibiting the Number of Criminals, &c., at Large, in Prisons, 
and in Reformatory Schools, in each of the indenter Years. 





Criminal In Local Ta In 
Classes at Prisons, i 

large (known | exclusive of Convict gee } ee 
Thieves, Debtors : ory Ol aS 

Years. : 
care Depredators, and Military Sear Schools at | Total. Population to each 
an Prisoners, end of end of ig BR. 

Suspected | at end of the the Yer Criminal. 
Persons). ees 1e Year. | the Year. 


a 











One criminal to 


1868-69 | 54,249 19,927 8,864 | 4,318 | 87,358 |254°3 of population 
"72-73 | 48,201 17,511 9,582 | 4,515 | 76,809 |804°3 _ 
‘77-18 40,626 17,625 10,358 | 4,883 | 73,492 |340°6 7. 
82-83 38,420 16,751 9,640 | 4,517 | 69,328 [88671 9 

87-88 | 32,910 13,973 5,583 | 4,203 | 56,669 |506°3 ” 











This last table is given to afford further evidence of the ; 
unmistakable abatement in the number of criminals, (the majority 


- 


. 
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of whom are habitual offenders, well known to the police,) in 


respect both of those actually under confinement, and of those 
offenders who were at large in the second week in April in each 


year, when the numbers are usually taken by the police. From 


these figures it will be evident that there is a considerable falling 


off each year throughout, and that the decrease in the total 


numbers in 1888, as compared with those of 1869, is equal to 


30,689, or 35°1 per cent., and when compared with the population 
in the first and last year of the series, a still greater diminution is 
observable, for whereas in 1869 there was of the total numbers 
I criminal to 254°3 of the-population ; in 1888 there was 1 to 506°3 
of the population.. These results are sufficiently convincing to 
render it unnecessary to comment further upon their extremely 
satisfactory character, so palpable is the abatement in the number 
of criminals. 


Part.1V.. 
IV.—Some Probable Causes of the general Abatement in Crime. 


From an impartial consideration of the results obtained by the 
figures given in the foregoing tables, as well as from those 
included in the Appendix, for the last twenty years, it is conclusive 
that there has been a continuous and marked abatement in crime 
in England and Wales; and this fact is the more encouraging when 


a comparison is made in the numbers with the increased population 


during the same period. 

it may, no doubt, be fairly urged, that certain of the graver 
crimes, notably burglary and other kindred offences, have, during 
the period in question, appreciably increased ; it can, however, be 
confidently asserted that much of the supposed increase is 
apparent, and not real, for in the case of the crimes referred to, 


as fully stated in a previous portion of this paper, an entirely new 


classification of burglaries and housebreakings, in the metropolitan 
police district, adopted in 1878, has, in the subsequent years, 
materially affected the numbers by increasing them to a large 
extent; and as the metropolis is annually answerable for nearly 
pacshalt (46°8 per cent.) of the total committed, this alteration is 
responsible for the greater portion of the increase in those par- 
ticular offences. There are, however, some three or four other 
offences to which attention has been called, which give evidence of 
a decided rise in their numbers; but allowing fully for these, they 
do not appear, to any great extent, to enlarge the totals of all 
offences. 

We will now essay to indicate some of the more palpable 
causes which have aided in producing results of such an en- 
couraging character. 

Police. The initial and principal moving cause in the detection 
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and repression of crime, is unquestionably the action of the police; — 
for to them, in the first place, as a rule, is reported the commission 
of an offence ; they are relied upon to ascertain how and when such 
and such a crime was perpetrated; and their aid in the apprehen- — 
sion of the offender is absolutely necessary. In respect of this last 
operation, their knowledge of the haunts and identity of known’ 
thieves is of the greatest value, for by such means they are in the 
majority of cases able readily to find and arrest the culprit. This 
special knowledge, in the main, results from the duty cast upon 
them annually, to furnish to the Secretary of State the fullest 
information relating to the number of all known bad characters at 
large within their respective districts ; it keeps them, as it were, in 
touch with all known thieves and suspected characters, and thus 
effectually aids them in securing the arrest of criminals. To the 
efficient action of the police in this, and in their other duties, we — 
must assign a large portion of the credit arising from the decided 
abatement in crime generally. | 

Reformatory Schools. These schools bear a useful part in the 
suppression of juvenile criminality. The previous term of im- 
prisonment which their inmates undergo before their transfer to a 
reformatory school, compels the inclusion of their numbers in 
those of the prison tables; but the number committed to the 
schools to undergo a term of detention and training is small in — 
comparison with the number of those juveniles sent to industrial 
schools. In 1869 the number committed to reformatories was 1,294, 
and in 1888 1,276. The annual average commitments in the last 
twenty years were 1,324, and the total commitments to these 
institutions during the twenty years were 26,488. It is certain 
that many juvenile delinquents by such means are saved, in the 
large majority of cases, from a career of future crime. 

Industrial Schools, of which there are now 134 in operation, are — 
potent in aiding the decrease in crime. If we take the (otal — 
number of children who have been sent to the schools during the 
past twenty years, we cannot but admit the very successful part 
they have held in this respect. 61,454 juveniles have become 
inmates, and 14,818 remained in the schools at the end of the year 
1887-88. It is evident, therefore, that by these means a large — 
portion of the supply of the raw material for the manufacture 
of criminals, has to a great extent been cut off, for such children 
before their admission to these schools, (ander 29 and 30 Vict., 
cap. 118) were but mere waifs and strays, under no proper control, 
most of them doubtless on the verge and brink of crime. The 
record of juveniles (under 16 years of age) committed to local 
prisons in the same period, affords additional proof of the value of 
both reformatory and industrial schools for such a purpose; the 
prison population of juveniles has thus been kept at its present 
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decreasingly low figures, the numbers haying gradually fallen from 
10,314, in 1868-69, to 5,065 in 1887-88. It is clear that the powers 
conferred by certain enactments to intercept uncared for children, 
‘have yielded in their beneficent operations, great good to thousands 
of juveniles, and to the community at large. 

There are also numerous other schools and societies in which 
destitute children are maintained, and duly trained in industrial 
habits, until old enough to be sent out into the world, employment 
having previously been found for them; these institutions have 
helped, although in a lesser degree, to secure similar results. 

The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, St. Giles’s Mission, and 
other similar societies, have for many years past given material 
assistance to numberless adult, as well as young offenders, who 
have passed out of prison, the majority of whom bat for their 
valuable and opportune aid, would in all probability have fallen 
under the influence of old associates, and again relapsed into crime. 

There are many other agencies at work in the same direction, 
they are however too numerous to Se in the space 
allotted to this paper. 

The various peepee and timely measures passed by Parlia- 
ment, including the ‘“‘Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879,” have 
decidedly tended to a decrease in crime, for although in cases 
which have been summarily disposed of, the term of imprisonment 
imposed is usually much shorter in duration than if the cases 
had been remitted to quarter sessions for trial, yet the prompt 
punishment which thus follows the commission of an offence, and 
its accompanying severity, is known to be most deterrent in all 
cases, except perhaps in those of hardened offenders. 

It is obvious that these combined causes have materially 
assisted in securing the abatement shown to have taken place in 
nearly all classes of crime during the last twenty years; while the 
ereat reduction in the number of known thieves and other 
‘Suspected persons at large, as well as in the houses of bad 
character which they frequent, and more especially the extra- 
ordinary diminution in the number of receivers of stolen goods, have 
made manifest the increasing efficiency of the police. . When to 
this is added the fact that, during the period in question, the 
population of England and Wales has increased by nearly six 
millions and a half (6,463,957), we must admit that the many 
agencies enlisted for the purpose of diminishing the number of 
criminals, have been most successfully applied, and the result 
cannot fail to afford the utmost satisfaction and encouragement to 
all who are anxious for the improved moral and physical advance- 
ment of our nation. 
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APPENDIX. 





Taste A.—Enouanp anp Wass. Table showing the Number of Persons Con 





Number Committed (with in some cases Fine or Whipping). 
































Year. Total Ziesese 6 Months | 3 Months | 2 Months | 1 Month 14 Days Total Sen 
Imprisonment and and and and above and 
6 ea above 3. | above 2. | above l. | 14 Days. under. 
RSGO Oi accecateaa cutee 69 3,001 75907 11,989 | 28,348 41,340 
TiS ome etna eee 85 3,217 7,955 12,517 (°285e38 41,191 
reer certs states 69 3,187 7,563 11,288 | 25,933 38,850 
0 iz 3,258 | 7,549 | 11,894 | 25,362 | 36,795 
fap tetas Acnastonec thes KES: 95 3,533 79755 11,885 | 26,895 38,494 
Si AR aM crc ttana teas 126 3,744 75700 12,291 295329 38,810 
DE ROR ORR AM S30 147 3,852 7,681 12,506 | 26,469 39,032 
BY Ol. Sut eager 147 3,754 753 Le 12,308 | 27,363 | 42,031 92,7 
Ee tr ee 188 3,708 8,248 | 18,291 | 29,913 | 40,177 100,3 
ska Dieta ute ee Me ec Le 3,805 8,448 | 18,828 | 30,133 | 47,302 103,0 














Mean of ten years 3,505°9| 7,812°4| 12,279°7| 27,628°1| 40,9022) 94,1 


from 1869 to 1878 ep tis 


ee en | ee | | | Tf 








Mean of ten years 
from 1879 to 1888 


ae 


86°2 1,903'0| 6,476'1 | 10,002°4 24,824°8| 43,065'8| 86,2 


Taste B.—Encouanp anpD Wates. Table showing the Number of Persons Cor 
(Compiled fre 


nme 





























Number Committed (with in some cases Fine or Whipping). f ‘ 

Year, Total Sentences | § yronths | 3 Months | 2 Months | 1 Month | 14 Days | 2% 
Imprisonment and and and and above and Imprisoz 

6 a above 8. | above 2. | above l. | 14 Days. under. Le 

Cee poetics, cocoa geet 1047 3,486 7,886 | 12,070 | 27,977 | 48,950 | 100,3 
PRO vas tae alee gl 2,406 | 7,610 | 11,462 | 27,744 | 58,828 | 10245 
¢-) Serer eet 92 2,003 7,363 | 10,907 | 26,543 | 52,190 . 995° 
Bony tite ansteeteseeee Ne 93 2,057 7,300 | 11,129 | 27,137 | 49,8138 9754 
TONS ahega oe De 94 1,860 | 6,889 | 10,332 | 25,701 | 41,502 86,2 
BA sessseseecttnseteane 93 1,779 | 6,485 |.10,048 | 24,611 | 39,933 82,8 
85 Te AR vn 93 1,529 BOl7 9,143 | 23,489 | 37,586 yh EP 
EB tae e eer 52 1,253 | 5,073 | 8,129 | 21,793 | 34,591 | 708 
87 hitter ie tee 73 1,276 55320 8,334 | 21,964 | 36,796 7356 
2c PE Sey eee 74. 1,381 5,218 | 8,470 | 21,289 | 35,974 7253 
Mean of ten yea = 
“Sac sain \ 362 | 1,903-0| 6,4761| 10,002-4} 24,824°8| 43,065°8) 86,2 
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Justices, with their Sentences, in each of the Ten undermentioned Years, from 










































































Ue. 
“ial Statistics.’’) 
- To Delivered ae Pa 
| ie find Suretics fs Other | Persons Convicted 
atory | Industrial Fined, Whipped. Punish- of Offences 
Schools a Hedge ments eM 
f Recognizance. Navy. * | Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction. 
3 1,436 232,624 SIT 12,752 2,091 29,166 392,707 
0 1,229 248,542 659 14,422 1,072 28,865 250,712 
3 1,525 267,721 822 15,222 ke 31,676 407,859 
al 1,449 281,934 837 17,616 2,809 33,032 423,581 
9 2,026 311,502 1,065 17,351 2,374 32,311 456,705 
0. T7204 336,738 1,146 19,039 ay eM 33,785 486,786 
8 1,596 361,830 919 18,522 Py Ee: 35,172 512,425 
5 1,882 372,772 1,179 19,268 2,950 34,788 B20,9 05 
7 2,245 358,053 eee 19,239 3,771 33,296 519,839 
9 25343 369,586 1,548 18,386 4,197 37,624 538,232 
85 1,746°5 | 314,180°2| 1,031°9 17,181°7 2,787°1 | 32,971°5 463,476°1 
1:2 3,419°4 | 387,677:0| 2,937°2 16,138°0 2,944°5 | 42,094°4 542,810°0 





Justices, with their Sentences, in each of Ten Years from 1879 to 1888 inclusive. 


ial Statistics.) 























To 
oy find Sureties 
tory | Industrial Fined. | Whipped. | 
ls. Schools. oe 
Recognizance. 
9 eats 341,946 1,317 16,781 
3 2,411 348,412 2021 16,791 
8 25443 367,334 2,937 16,003 
1 S218 409,655 | 3,624 16,912 
3 SWS 431,104: 3,115 15,826 
3) 3,516 428,619. | 3,284 16,571 
7 3,263 401,544 2,866 16,144 
1 4,203 872,580 3,157 15,248 
5 4,668 382,553 | 3,136 14,854, 
0 4,742 392,073 3,316 16,250 
12 3.419°4 | 887,677°0| 2,937°2] 16,138°0 




















Delivered oer 
to 3 

Punish- 

eae ments 
Navy. ‘ 
a5232 39,115 
2,852 40,357 
2,766 39,227 
2,805 40,449 
2,660 44,899 
25782 44, 43.4) 
3.102 42,823 
exfoele 37,763 
35203 45 945 
2,921 45,932 

29,944'5 | 42,0944 











Total Number 


oO 
Persons Convicted 
of Offences 


My 
Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction. 








506,281 
517,373 
530,966 
5759593 
588,710 
583,330 
548,436 
509,095 
529,386 
538,930 





542,810°0 
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Tape C.—ZIndictable Offences, Number of Persons Committed, or Bailed, 
for Trial, in each of the undermentioned Years. 


1888. | 1888. | 1878. | 1873.| 1869. 


























Offences. 
No. 1. Offences against the Person. 
Marder escsccccencesracssSuvdetvesMeers: -nainseotopnossuceenta 90 53 59 59 63° 
Attempts.t0 MUrder .....sssseseeesseeenereterersees 30 28 43 20 52 
Shooting at, stabbing, wounding, &c., with de 89 | 150 iss) 


intent to maim, do bodily harm, &e. 


Manslaughter ........sssssccssseessenceccrssecssenenecnsres 157 | 234 | 224) 255 | 216 — 
Attempts to procure the miscarriage ot YW 16 Al iX 8 
WOME oisscseeresees vedeivbecsbadeadyonegu Dee MERE : 
Concealing the births of infants .............. 276 63 83 99 | 133 
Sodomy and bestiality......cscccseereeeeecceenes 37 34 42 a3 45 
oS assaults with intent to commit, 62 74 67 ée 74 
and other unnatural misdemeanours.... 
Rape ih e.citetiandere tescenaasnns as ot advo yyaeeeee etree 133 165 | 140\| 132 | ie 


Assaults with intent to ravish, and 311. 
indecent assaults cisc ccssis ssreosveaceceese wa B83 | Ma ae a 





Defilement of girls under the age of 18, 
and attempts ditto (sec. 4, Criminal 155 10; FESO aimee me 
Law Amendment Act, 1885)............4. 
Defilement of girls between 13 and 16 1a ia Sa 
years, and attempts ditto (sec. 5, ditto) . 
Householder permitting defilement of relies. ae ae ag 
girls under 13 (sec. 6, ditto) ..0......... 
Householder permitting defilement of 
girls between 13 and 16 years of age | — a = 
(seé, 6; ditte) Asari. aenitins caren 
Procuration, &e. (secs. 2, 3, and 8, ditto).... 7\|— — — a 
Abduction of girls under 18 (sec. 7 ditto)... 15) — a <a = 
=} (sec. 53, 24 and 25 Vict., 6 a ix 
CRDi ALO) ieee tae wee eect naettec: vee eee ; yea 
Forcible abduction (sec. 54, ditto) ............ — jij — a cs =a 
Abduction of girls under 16 years of age . : 
(REC. (Dds. CItLO ins cece maeeatmene \ © : : a 
PSTD SLY oo nisacciecsobettecapsercene tere a ona ae 80 | rit 82 98 85 
Child. stealing.7.., 2202, sic. teen ere rere if 5 2 4) 2am 
Unlawfully abandoning children under | 
2 years of, age. ncccewshens..tcede ee } : 2 sa Ei 
Endangering the safety of passengers | 
ON THUWEYE (i .2r...testesieecs ke ; sae cutee 4 iis i ge : a af a 
Assault and inflicting bodily harm ............ 905 |~ 762 819 585 628 - 
Assaults (Conathon) .csid.ns., Aca Beene 204 | 173 | 207 | 153 | 2am 
J on peace officers in the execu- } : 5 
tiOn.Of thei Awety ° \::.;...,am pyc if ee $0 58 52) 20M 

















Lotal-of No.1" ase | 2,784 | 2,319 | 2,847 | 2,011 | 2,896 
— 









Offences. 


+n Xn ee 


No. 2. Offences against Property with 
Violence. 


oak on naccsasedregrsctdnreacnennensesas+s: 
ese reccayssnysai<ernrecsircvveaseaserqasseeseee 044s 
Ions. runs secasecessnreeveenssaceencesesooee 


Breaking within the curtilage of dwell- ° 
ing houses, and stealing ......:........000 


Breaking into shops, warehouses, and 
counting houses, and stealing................ 


-Misdemeanours with attempt to commit 
OTHIIOVE OLCNCES ........106...cecvseoseosenes 


Robbery, and assaults to rob, by persons 
Permed IM COMPANY, GC. o...0....s.cseseeeees 


Obtaining property by threats to accuse 
BUPMMMALULA] CLIMES......2...-...-.0000-c03se0eees 


Assaults with intent to rob, and demand- 
ing property with menaces.................... 


Stealing in dwelling houses, persons 
therein being put in fear .................... 


Sending menacing letters to extort money... 
ooo ae si degcisvsensestesceevediysasesss 


No. 3. Offences against Property 
without Violence. 


A 
oso loca. LoowsdssseasSerstecesgneescesees 
ee carn css scensetvecasacssnsssnese 


Larceny to the value or 5l. in dwelling 
NE ae 


Tiarceny from the person ...........s.cecsseeenseee 
MER BCTVETUSN veovencassccssevoecveonrsorssoessse. 
¥ 
i RAN ag eee ae cay sn bodensincni-cosones 


Stealing from vessels in port, on a river, &c. 
» goods in process of manufacture.... 


" fixtures, trees, and shrubs grow- 
ec eila, kisSuccdoasbmiracesseseee Teves es 


Stealing and receiving letters stolen from 
the Post Office by servants............0+ 


Receiving stolen goods ........ccssssssssesssessseee 
Frauds and attempts to defraud i... 


SPL P RN INAD © Sousieclexeseds-cechsesssts 














1888. 





532 
560 


19 


570 


93 





2,180 


ile 
145 
59 


179 
875 
286 
4,048 
























































1883. | 1878. | 1873. 
It 12 14 
443 324] 241 
526 453} 426 
46 37 a2 
393 423 204 
70 46 26 
280 a8) ~ 255 

I — — 
41 58 33 
8 6 4 
hie axa 4 
F819 404,63 74 15223 
16 20 13 
Io] 125 94 
48 59) 59 
238 268 220 
1379) 1,208 | 715206 
402, 712| 940 
4,924 | 6,229] 6,192 
102 102 108 
64 98 76 
5 68 51 
215 3801} 271 
58 4d} 34 
358 | 480| 445 
I,11g 970} 807 
10,767 |10,516 


7,401 | 8,817 
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Taste C Contd.—Number of Persons Committed, or Bailed, for Trial. 





1869. 





26 
550 
704: 


49 


297 


4b 


421. 


59 


4, 





2,155 





19 
145 
10€ 


289° 

1,636 
953 

7.574 
103 


334. 
28 


607 
1,009 


13,091 
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Offences. 1888. 1883. | 1878.| 1873.| 1 
No. 4. Malicious Offences against 
Property. | an 
Spitting fire to a dwelling house or meet 1 : wy, a z 
persons being therein ......sceceeseeeeeeeees ) a 
Setting fire to a house, warehouse, corn-. “ 17 ei 99 on 1a 
PLCYS) emcee errno erg sree nen Cech 7 _ ; 
Setting fire to crops, plantations, heath, ‘&e| 8 3 joel r ‘hea 
Attempts to commit arson, set fire ee 7 16 3 5 { eS . 
CPOPS, KOA octve vay sand overecscessadyenge yaaa , 
Riot, and feloniously demolishing build- Neg . 31 ie 
ings, Machinery, KC. .....ccsscerseeereesrees 
Destroying silk, woollen, &c., goods, Bi: oa ; P 2 
process of manufacture ...........sseeeees 
Destroying hop-binds, trees, and me. 4 a 2 na 
SUOWAU OG Cons tennect ry itstvnvessueceay tonceee ae aa 
Killing and maiming cattle ..........s0seee Vv 4 eye 14 | 1 
Sending letters threatening to ise | We, Bh aoe 
BOUSOS iO reser iutesespecvacereeanaseaeecen eae 
Malicious injuries to property exceeding G4, 39 63 19 ee a 
Bi I WALI. ~s,0: vatstncererettonsoebegbecntna a teat . ak 
Other malicious OffeNCe8..........cccccccccverssennes 53 59 31 ei 
Total of No. 4 7.0naseee eee 261 74) 362 255 161 | 38 














No. 5. Forgery and Offences against the 
Currency. 


Forging and uttering forged Bank of 
Hingland. notes 22.0.2. <.-\scquca set gee 


Forging and uttering other forged instru- | 
i 209 
DLONUUB 204. ccersecixexsedwadsdnnscdesecdactec tise encanta 


Having in possession, &e., forged Bank a 1 eS 
bf Hnpland notes atnuduwect anes eee 


Counterfeiting the current gold and 
silver coin 


OHH meee eee eH Hee eeee HEHE Esa rm-~ seer eees 


Having in possession, &c., implements 
BOre BORNE: oo ieco antec s Me PRAY 2 o- \ + ; #3 ? 
Buying and putting off counterfeit gold i sdk I 


and silver coin 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Uttering and having in possession ditto ....| 184 | 265 | 202 | 211 











Total of No. 6 12.4.5 eee 405 | 493 477 379." 


ce? ee 
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eee 


Offences. 1888. | 1883.| 1878.| 1878.| 1869. 

















ee 


No. 6. Other Offences not included in the 
above Classes. 


High treason and feloniously compassing 
DEON VGL in... sncscszensasvncesassosnevekevrevenes 


TIE TOLONY.,...00.5020cvecsesaesqesncnnenssens sseseeoeose: — Wei) ee <= — 





Assembling armed, &e., to aid smugglers...) — —— — aes mi) 


Assaulting, &c., officers employed to pre- \ 
BG SPAUG CII 0... .seivenssenceince-casoresveonees 


Deer stealing, and feloniously resisting 
BE MNGES ho scsescas scare tananssarenrereane-ncnesdese 








Being out armed, taking game, and ca 100 89 91 56| 103 
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Sentences Passed upon Offenders Convicted at Assizes and Quarter Sessions in each 
m 1869 to 1878 inclusive. 
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Imprisonment, with in some cases Whipping, Fine, &c. 
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Discussion on Mr. Grosvenor’s Paper. 


Tur Cuarrman (Mr. F. Hendriks, Vice-President) characterised 
the paper as a most valuable one, by a gentleman thoroughly well 
acquainted with the subject of criminal statistics, and whom the 
Council of the Society was glad to welcome as a successor to a 
former colleague—the late Mr. Samuel Redgrave—and to whom in 
former days they looked for instruction in such matters. The 
paper would tend to correct many preconceived notions, because, 
owing probably to the greater prominence given by the press to 
even the most trivial offences, there was an idea afloat that crime 
was on the increase, whilst the contrary is the fact, and the figures - 
given by Mr. Grosvenor would render a public service in correcting 
such an erroneous impression. 


Mr. James Monro, C.B. (Chief Commissioner of Police), said he 
had not expected to be called upon to make any remarks, and, as 
was well known, it was the business of the police to get all informa-_ 
tion they could, and give none. Still, as the lecturer had proceeded, 
one or two observations had occurred to him which he would be 
glad to make. In connection with the probable causes of the 
abatement of crime mentioned in the paper, there was one part 
connected with the duties of the police which he wished to enlarge ~ 
upon, namely, the special effect which the provisions for the super- 
vision of criminals had had. It might not be generally known 
that all ticket-of-leave holders and supervisees were under police 
supervision. ‘They were not allowed to leave the district without 
reporting themselves, and they also had to report themselves every 
month. If there was one thing the habitual criminal hated, it was 
supervision, when it was effectively carried out, and when it was 
effectively, as he believed it was, as well as mercifully carried out, 
he considered it had a great effect in diminishing crime. ‘There 
had been talk recently about giving lighter sentences to habitual 
criminals. He hoped he should not be mistnderstood when he 
said that on the regular, habitual criminal, he did not think a light 
sentence had any effect at all, and it was a mistaken leniency to 
expose the public to his depredations simply under the name ot 
philanthropy. He had no objection to philanthropy being shown, 
but the public should remember that if they were going to imtro- 
duce this question of philanthropy into criminal administration, 
they must be prepared to pay for it either by an increase of crime 
or by considerable increase of the police force. These might seem 
hard words, but he appealed to every one’s practical experience 
whether there was not good reason for his having used them. 
‘There was nothing more effective, in his opinion, in preventing 
crime than good detection, and good detection, to be followed by 
adequate punishment on conviction, meant good prosecution of 
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cases. The police were very hardly and unfairly handicapped in 
the matter of prosecution. It was not legally the business of the 
police to prosecute offenders. This duty devolved on the public 
‘prosecutor, and on private prosecutors. There was a public 
prosecutor, but as a matter of fact he did not think they would 
find he appeared except in very serious cases, and the bulk of 
prosecutions was practically conducted by the police without legal 
assistance. He had a very strong opinion on that point. He con- 
sidered they ought to have better legal assistance. If they had, 
he was certain there would be better results with reference to the 
cases detected, and with better detection, followed by punishment 
of offenders, better prevention of crime. [The Chairman: You 
mean you have no funds applicable.| Mr. Monro said the police 
had no funds at all for the purpose, and furthermore their position 
as prosecutor was not recognised by law. It was perfectly compe- 
tent and proper for the solicitor for the defence in any case, to 
stand up and say that the inspector of police who happened to be 
in charge of the case had no business at all to address the court, 
and the magistrate would then have tu say to the inspector, “ sit 
down.” The result was that many cases were conducted before 
magistrates without any legal assistance whatever, and the duty of 
prosecuting was put on the police. That, he thought, in a good 
many cases led to the offender not being convicted as he would 
have been if legal assistance were available. 


Mr. T. L. Murray Brownz (Hon. Secretary, Central Committee 
of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies) said it was a matter of 
ereat good fortune that this discussion should follow upon the last 

 night’s debate in the House of Lords on Lord Herschell’s motion. 
Crime had undoubtedly very markedly diminished during the 
period mentioned in the paper, and he only hoped that that dimi- 
nution was not at an end, though there were one or two facts which 
pointed uncomfortably in that direction. Sir Peter Edlin recently 
stated that crime was at a standstill, while the chief constable of 
Liverpool had stated that crime there had increased, and was 
increasing. A very considerable change was taking place in the 
policy of judges and recorders upon this question of crime. A 
school had sprung up, both among judges and recorders, which 
appeared expressly to disapprove of increasing the penalty after 
repeated convictions. They considered that only the present crime, 
and not the previous history of the criminal, should be looked at. 
It was not surprising that Lord Coleridge should have risen to 
disavow his sympathy with such a doctrine. If such a view were 
acted on it would amount to this, that if Bill Sikes and Oliver 
Twist were caught breaking into a house, they should receive 
identically the same sentences. Such views were defended openly 
in the press, and by gentlemen in high positions who ought to 
_ know better. “Is it not monstrous,” they say, “‘that for such a 
trifling offence there should be so long a sentence?” The offender 
may have been Bill Sikes, or the Artful Dodger, or Fagin himself. 
“Never mind,” say these gentlemen, “he has only on this occasion 
been found guilty of stealing sixpence, and it is monstrous for 
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such an offence to sentence a man to anything more than a trifling _ 


punishment.” A question had been addressed to all the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, asking what was their experience in 





ed’ 


regard to prisoners who had been four times convicted, but not — 


sentenced to penal servitude, and had been assisted during a given 
period, say, one year. How many of them had turned out (a) 
satisfactory ; (b) unsatisfactory; (¢) reconvicted. Detailed réplies 


were received from fifteen different societies, not all working in the 
same way or with the same machinery, giving a total of 253 such ~ 


cases. Of those only 95 were reported as ‘‘ satisfactory ;” 55 were 
reported as ‘“‘ unsatisfactory,” and 66 were “reconvicted ;” 37 being 
unknown or unaccounted for. One society (Aberdeen), replied that 


less than one-fourth of such cases turned out satisfactory. Some 


societies would not assist at all prisoners after repeated convictions. 
The statistics relating to persons who had been sent to penal 


servitude were very much more satisfactory. Another question ~ 


sent out was, ‘‘Do you consider repeated short sentences (i.e., 


short of penal servitude) desirable?” Eleven societies replied — 


“No.” Others expressed no opinion. Many years ago his uncle, 


Mr. Barwick Baker, of Hardwicke, had fought the same battle as 


was now to be fought again. The point however upon which 


Mr. Baker had found most difficulty, was in persuading people — 


that very lenient sentences should be passed upon first offenders. 


Times had now so completely changed, that the difficulty now was" 


to induce people to pass any long sentences at all, even on the 


worst offenders. According to Mr. Baker’s book, ‘“* War with — 


Crime,” at Cheltenham, in 1856, there were 53 boys sent to prison. 


The magistrates then adopted the plan of sending every boy on his — 


second conviction for a term of years to a reformatory, and the next 


year the number sank to 14, in 1858 to 25, in 1859 to 14, and in — 
1860 to 13. In 1861 the magistrates reverted to their former — 


system of passing sentences which they regarded as proportioned 
to the offence, and in that year 24 were convicted as against 13 in 
the previous year; in 1862 the number was 49. In 1863 the 
magistrates returned to the old system, and then the number fell 
to 24, and in 1864 to 13. 


Mr. Rownanp Hamitrtoy, referring to the question of education 
as bearing on the abatement of crime, said there were some 
children somewhat abnormally constituted, to whom the conditions 
of life were more than usually irksome. A course of persistent 
discipline, firmly, but not cruelly enforced, was necessary to awaken 
in them a sense of their duty to their neighbours, and of harmony 
with the life around them. Truant schools were an experiment 
which he was not satisfied had proved a success. He had heard 
it said that those who had been sent to them were indeed afraid to 
become truants again, but were further than ever from becoming 
docile or willing scholars. Mr. Baker, to whom reference had been 
made, once told him that many of those who were discharged after 
a first conviction, had worked their way back into society again, 
most frequently in their own villages, where they were under the 
influence of their former. neighbours. At one period of his life he 
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piah 
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had been intimately acquainted with naval and military authorities 


in active service on foreign stations, and had gathered from his 


conversations with them, that there were many men who under 


_ discipline were thoroughly competent and trustworthy, but without 


the support of discipline were totally unable to resist temptations 


and make good use of their liberty. [He by no means wished to 


imply that this was the usual characteristic of this most useful body 


‘of men, who, as a rule, maintained in after life the excellent habit 


which they had acquired in the service—but the exceptions referred 
to were not the less significant.| It was satisfactory to note from 


_ Mr. Grosvenor’s figures that the proportion of those who were out- 


side the pale of well-ordered society was comparatively small. 
They were exceptional characters, and must in some measure be 
treated as diseased, although he would by no means adopt the mis- 
taken notion that these cases of moral disease were not to be met 
by proper restraints, and if necessary appropriate punishments. 
He quite agreed with the remark that the peaceable citizens should 
be considered as well as the criminals, and to act as though a 
certain crime might be purchased by so much punishment, was as 
grave a mistake as could possibly be made. 


Mr. T. H. En.iorr thought a little time was needed in order to 
arrive at a just conclusion as to the lessons the paper taught. 
There were a great many pitfalls for the ordinary reader in the 
Statistics of crime, caused by many changes of procedure and 
classification, and an experienced guide was needed. The area of 
crime to be dealt with was clearly much larger than many persons 
supposed. Tables 2 to 4 showed a remarkable decrease in the 
number of known thieves, suspected persons, &c., but the propor- 


_tion was still one in every 871 of the population. Those not 


capable of committing crime at all ought really be excluded from 
the calculation, in order to get an accurate idea of the numbers of 
the criminal classes. [The Chairman said that would be a constant 
in both cases.] Mr. T. H. Elliott quite admitted that, but he was 
referring simply to the positive number of the criminal classes. 
Table 6 gave the number of offences determined summarily, and 
even excluding elementary education and vaccination offences, the 
number of persons against whom summary proceedings were taken 
amounted to 589,000. Such a figure evidenced an amount of dis- 
position to law breaking which was much to be regretted. Cases 
of drunkenness had increased from 122,000 in 1868, to 166,000 
in 1887, and he wished Mr. Grosvenor had found it possible to 
determine whether this increase had any relation to the number of 
licensed houses. Such a comparison might be useful in connection 
with the proposals recently made for the purpose of restricting the 
issue of new licences. The paper removed a not uncommon fallacy 
as to the results of the Education Act upon crime. The opinion 
had been frequently expressed that that Act, although decreasing 
the number of cases of offences against the person, would increase 
the number of offences the committal of which required the posses- 
sion of a certain amount of education. But that did not appear to 
be the case. The increase bad been in crimes with violence against 
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the person, while the decrease had been in crimes without violence, — 
He attributed the large increase in the number of offences against — 
women to the greater detail with which those cases were now 
reported in the newspapers. He entirely agreed with what had 
been said about the improved efficiency of the police. When — 
Mr. Goschen made his financial statement in the House of Commons, 
none of his proposals were better received than the proposal to ~ 
give 300,000/. in aid of police superannuation. ‘There appeared to 
be a general feeling that it was a just recognition of the efficient — 
services which that body rendered, and to which Mr. Grosvenor 
had given so important a place amongst the causes tending to the 
diminution of crime. 


Mr. Watter Hazen, referring to the change in the action of 
judges in the direction of short sentences, said if judges were but 
human, public opinion was generally still more human. Was it 
not possible that during the period under review a change had 
taken place in public opinion, so that whereas twenty years ago 
people were inclined, whenever an opportunity occurred, to put the ~ 
law in force, more humane councils now prevailed with regard to — 
first offences? There could be no doubt that public opinion had — 
gone more strongly against assaults on women, but was it nob — 
possible that it had taken a more merciful view of such offences 
as larceny, the conviction for which had greatly decreased, while 
possibly the actual number of offences had not diminished in like 
proportion P E 


The CHatrMAn said he was afraid that that question was rather 
an ethical than a statistical one. They must all have felt that the 
paper was not only valuable and interesting to the Society, but 
useful to the public. The meeting must also congratulate itself 
on having had the presence of some gentlemen of great experience — 
who had thrown very great light on the subject, and for their 
remarks they were very much obliged. Few papers had of late 
been read before the Society, containing so many figures, which ~ 
had challenged so little criticism, for Mr. Grosvenor’s conclusions 
had been generally accepted. He did not quite agree with him in 
including suicide as a crime, it was generally the result of disease 
in the brain, and he thought the statistics of suicide in connection 
with the police were of no importance whatever. The numbers 
were simply an index of the greater or less activity of the police 
in detecting intentions to commit suicide, and in most cases, of 
course, those who intended to make away with themselves were 
able to effect their object before the police could gain any know- 


ledge of the intention, or could interfere in any way to prevent its 
being carried out. 


Mr. GRosvENoR, in reply, said he took as a compliment the 
chairman’s statement that very little criticism had been passed on 
the paper. The reason, he supposed, was that there was very 
little in it that could fairly be challenged. He felt assured that 
the figures were perfectly correct, and his deductions were in the 
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main simply comparisons and calculations. He might own that 
he had omitted several causes which would conduce to a diminu- 
tion in crime, but he had to keep his paper within a certain 
limited compass, and there were therefore many points which he 
had designedly excluded. With regard to the chairman’s remarks 
in reference to attempts to commit suicide, the fact was that it was 
an offence, and as the figures showed an unusually large increase, 
he felt it his duty to cite it, and to show the extent of the increase 
in the last two years of the period under notice. Tor the rest, he 
was well content at the reception which the paper had met with. 
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The Position and Prospects of INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION. 


- By L. L. Price, Hsq., M.A. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 20th May, 1890. 
Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Past President, in the Chair. ] 
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44.4 


In December, 1886, I had the privilege of submitting to this 
Society a paper entitled “Sliding Scales and other Methods of 


‘““Wage-Arrangement in the North of Hngland.”! 


In that paper 


I attempted to give some account of the methods by which indus- 
trial disputes had been prevented or adjusted in the coal and iron 


industries. 


In returning on the present occasion to this subject 


of the peaceful settlement of industrial quarrels, I have the advan- 
tage, or perhaps I should more properly say the disadvantage, of © 
dealing with a topic which is now engaging a considerable share 


of public attention. 


It is indeed no new thing in the history of 


industry to hear of strikes, and rumours of strikes; and he would 


be a sanguine, if not a foolhardy, prophet who should predict with 
any confidence their cessation in the near, or even distant, future. 
But at the time when my former paper was read, the industry and 


' Cf. vol. 1, part i of the Journal, pp. 5—74. 
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commerce of the country were still suffering from continued 
depression, or were at any rate but very slowly recovering from 
it; and it is a well-attested fact of industrial experience that 
strikes occur in greater abundance, and are- more frequently 
successful, at a time of rising than of falling prices, of improving 
rather than of declining trade. For this reason alone, if there were 
no other, the question of the peaceful adjustment of industrial 
disputes would be more prominent in 1890 than it was in 1886. 
But there are other reasons as well. Whatever verdict may 
finally be pronounced upon the justice or injustice, the reasonable- 
ness or the want of reason, the permanent success or the ultimate 
failure of the strike among the dock labourers in the Port of 
London during the autumn of last year, of this at least there can 
be no doubt, that by its magnitude and its peculiar incidents it 
riveted for a time the attention of the public; and it contributed 
to bring into prominence the methods and means by which such 
disputes might be prevented or adjusted. It has had the additional 
consequence that it has occasioned similar movements, some success- 
ful, some unsuccessful, among other classes of unskilled labourers ; 
and it has set in motion—whether for good or for evil—disturbance 
in the labour-market generally. The space devoted in the columns 
of the daily newspapers to “ Labour and Wages” has appreciably 
increased since the occurrence of that strike; and. although this 
fact does not necessarily imply that industrial quarrels are more 
abundant or serious than they have been at previous periods, it 
does signify that the general public is more fully and speedily 
acquainted with their occurrence, their causes, their incidents, 
and their results. 

And, again, the vast proportions of the strike which recently 
threatened in the coal trade, and the large numbers embraced 
within the combination of miners on the one side, and colliery 
owners on the other, have served the purpose of a conspicuous 
illustration in arousing the general public to the desirability of 
seeking for some practicable means of effecting a peaceful adjust- 
ment of industrial quarrels. 

One other reason may be given for the present prominence of 
the subject. It is not merely, or perhaps chiefly, in England that 
the “Labour Question,” as it is sometimes called, is pressing for 
solution. The occurrence of prolonged and bitter contests in the 
mining industry of Germany may be considered to share with the 
electoral successes of the Social Democrats, and the traditional 
policy of protecting the poor of the Hohenzollern dynasty, the 
responsibility for the recent International Labour Conference at 
Berlin. In Belgium and France, again, the existence of conseils 
de prud’hommes has not prevented industrial disputes. There is 
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indeed considerable misunderstanding with regard to the precise 
functions of these bodies. They do not appear to be concerned 
with the determination of the rates of wages for the future; but 
they supply a convenient mechanism for the settlement of quarrels 
between employers and employed about the payment of wages in 
the past, and questions of dismissal and apprenticeship. 


Il.—The Continental Conseils de Prud’hommes. 


In Belgium, a commission was appointed in 1886 to inquire 
into the conditions of labour; and witness after witness before 
that commission advocated in some cases an extension of the 
authority of the conseils de prud’ hommes to questions connected 
with the future rates of wages, in others the establishment by 
their side of councils of conciliation or courts of arbitration after 
the “English” pattern.? It is a curious and instructive cireum- 
stance that these continental conseils should undoubtedly have 
suggested the model for the councils of conciliation authorised in 
England by Lord St. Leonards’ Act of 1867,° but never, so far as 
I am aware, established in any district, and that the copy should 
follow the pattern so closely as to be expressly precluded from any 
determination of the future rate of wages; and that now a witness — 
before a Belgian commission should be reported as explaining 
what is done in England by means of conciliation and arbitration 
to avoid the strikes which have been the cause of such injury and 
annoyance in his own country. 

Nor is the state of affairs different in France. In the ‘ Times” 
of the 20th March last a summary was given of a report on the 
French conseils de prud’hommes which had been sent from the 
British Embassy at Paris to the Foreign Office; and in that report 
it was expressly stated that the conseils de prud’hommes had no 
voice in the settlement of strikes as they were not concerned with 
the fairness, or unfairness, of wages. M. Lockroy, it was stated, 
had recently submitted two Bills to the French Chamber of 
Deputies, not merely one for extending the jurisdiction of the one 
hundred and thirty-six existing conseils from the trades to which 
at present they alone applied—the trades engaged in the transfor- 
mation of materials—to all trades and manual labour generally, 
and for simplifying their procedure, but also another Bill for the 
constitution of boards of arbitration on the English model. The 
latter Bill, the report affirmed, had been introduced expressly om 
the ground that it was not thought to be possible to make the 
conseils de prud’ hommes deal with strikes. M. Victor Turquan, 
indeed, in a paper® on “Strikes in France since 1874,” which was 


* See Appendix A. 3 30 and 381 Vict., cap. 105. 
* See Appendix B. 5 See Appendix C. 
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published in the Journal of the Statistical Society of Paris in 
September, 1889, gave a total of 804 strikes reported in France 
during the years 1874-85 by the préfets to the Minister of Com- 
‘merce and Industry. The continental conseils de prud’hommes, 
‘then, do not as a matter of fact prevent, nor are they, it would 
seem, intended to prevent, the occurrence of disputes on that 
industrial question which of all others is the most likely to 
occasion disputes—the question of the settlement of wages for 
the future—and the continental workman is undoubtedly ceasing 
to deserve in the matter of strikes the epithet of ‘‘inert”’ applied 
to some members of his class by an American consul in 1887.° 


II.— The Advantages of the Prominence of the Question. 


The prominence which attaches at the present time to the 
question of industrial disputes has its advantages and its draw- 
backs. It has undoubtedly the great advantage of leading men 
to seek for some practicable means of preventing, or at least of 
adjusting, such disputes. At a time when the gravity of the 
question is brought home to the public mind by some conspicuous 
example, the arguments in favour of the peaceful settlement of 
industrial quarrels acquire additional weight, and men are more 
inclined to give an experimental trial to plans and proposals which 
‘appear to promise success. The scheme put forward by the 
London Chamber of Commerce for the constitution of a *‘ perma- 
“nent body,” under the name of the “ London Conciliation Board,”’ 
and explained in a letter to the “Times” newspaper of the 10th 
February last,’ might, it is true, have been propounded in the 
ordinary course of affairs, had no strike taken place among the dock 
labourers in the Port of London; but it is only prophesying after the 
event to say that the strike furnished the occasion for the scheme, if 
it did not suggest it. The dispute, again, between the colliers and 
the colliery owners in the spring of this year, which at one time 
threatened to issue in a general strike, and was only adjusted 
~ when work had been actually suspended, promised to leave behind 
it an “arrangement” of some systematic and permanent character 
for the settlement of wages questions in the future. And it is 
scarcely fanciful to say that such a desirable consequence as this, 
should it in reality ensue, might be ascribed in some measure to 
the very magnitude of the combination of masters and men on 
either side, and in some measure also to the pressure of public 
Opinion, which was seriously alarmed by the imminent prospect of 
a coal famine in London. 

And once more, if we look abroad, we can hardly fail to 
_ recognise that the proposals to establish courts of arbitration after 


6 See Appendix D. 7 See Appendix E. 
22 
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the English pattern in France and in Belgium, would not be urged 
so pressingly had it not been for the outbreak of labour troubles in 
both countries ;§ and that the presence of such veterans in con- 
ciliation and arbitration as Mr. David Dale of Darlington and 
Mr. Thomas Burt of Northumberland at the International Labour 
Conference at Berlin—a conference which, as we saw, might be 
said in some measure to owe its origination to the miners’ strike in 
Westphalia—must result at least in making Germans acquainted — 
with the methods of wage-arrangement which have been pursued 
in the iron and coal trades of the north of England.” 


IV.—The Board of Conciliation and Arbitration in the Manufactured 
Tron Trade of the North of England. 


It is, indeed, only at times like this that the general public 
becomes aware of what has been done as a matter of actual fact in — 
the past to prevent or adjust industrial disputes. It is only at such 
a time that it is possible to awaken effective interest in such an 
important chapter of industrial history as that containing the 
record of the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration in the Manu- 
factured Iron Trade of the North of England. In my former paper 
I arranged, for purposes of convenience, the methods of adjusting 
industrial quarrels in three rough stages, the first of which I 
distinguished as irregular negotiations between employers and — 
employed, the second as the establishment of a regular board of 
conciliation and arbitration, and the third as the institution of 
a sliding scale. As an illustration of the second of these stages L 
selected the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration in the Manu- 
factured Iron Trade of the North of England; and I attempted to 
give a history of the constitution and working of that board. Were 
I now to endeavour to bring my history down to date, I do not 
know that I should have to add much to my former account beyond — 
the fact that the board was still in existence, and still success- 
ful. But I must, at the risk of some repetition of what I said in 

8 Especially in the coal mining industry at St. Etienne in France in August, 
1888, and in Belgium in the latter months of the same year. With regard to 
Belgium, Mr. Burnett remarks (p. 103) in his report to the Board of Trade on 
the Strikes and Lock-outs of 1888, that “experience has shown that the practice of 
“ striking is highly contagious ;” and describes the disturbances in the coal field im 
1888 as taking the form of a “strike epidemic.” “Violence and bloodshed,” he 
observes (p. 104), “seem concomitants of most continental strikes.” 

® After the strikes in Westphalia, tribunals of arbitration were established im 
the State mines in obedience to the commands of the emperor, and the resolutions 
of the labour conference comprised among their number a declaration in favour of 
conciliation and arbitration. Mr. Dale is reported to have given an account to the 
conference of the work accomplished in this direction in England. 

10 At the annual meeting of the board in 1888, when it was entering upon the 


twentieth year of its existence, the president declared that he “could not tell the 
“blessing the board had conferred on the employers and operatives of the north © 


. 
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‘my previous paper, enforce the contention that this board may 
- fairly be regarded as furnishing a crucial instance of the feasibility 
_ of the peaceful adjustment of industrial disputes. I do not believe 
‘that it would be possible to discover any trade in which the 
difficulties of establishing and maintaining such a board could be 
‘more serious than they would appear to be in the manufactured 
jron trade. Nor do I think that it would be easy to find any other 
industry in which a board of conciliation and arbitration had 
been attended with such indisputable success. 

_And so I venture to regard this board'as supplying an example 
of what Lord Bacon called an ‘“‘ instantia crucis.” *' What hasas a 
matter of fact been done here, can be done elsewhere ; and the solid 
results which have been attained in this industry are worth 
making an attempt to attain in others. In studying the record of 





“of England.” The history of the board between December, 1886, and the 
present time, has been kindly supplied to me by Mr. Winpinny (the employers’ 
secretary). From the end of 1886 to November, 1888, the status quo was main- 
tained. In November, 1888, the men claimed an advance of to per cent., and 
Mr. Watson, sitting as arbitrator, awarded 5 per cent. In the following January 
the men claimed a further advance, and the employers conceded an additional 
2i per cent. A committee was also appointed to consider the question of the 
adoption of a sliding scale; and in April a scale was established on a basis of 
shillings of wages for pounds of selling prices, and two shillings over. Continuing 
therefore the table contained in my former paper (p. 19), it would run as under :— 


A a NRE APES FT SEE SS ES RT OT SE ST IE TE ELSE ES BEN TES TE TT LS ICEL 


Amount] Wages | Wages Per- 


Date Occasion and Nature Duration Average over J a centage 
‘ ‘ ; .__{arrangedlarra 
| of Settle- of the of Selling Price |Shillings 5 vid a of 
ae (Long | (Short | Advance 
ment. Wages Settlement. Settlement. of Iron. & or Re- 


Pounds,| Weight).|Weight).| quetion. 
LOI | he iS. d: Saud: s: d. | Per cnt. 
Nov. 28, | Mr. R. S. Watson’s award at | Subject to one| 4 16 -29 | 2 6 POD 6 9F i +6 
1888 Newcastle. Workmen claim | month’s notice 
advance of 10 per cent. 





Jan. 28, | Mutual arrangement between | Until June 380, an ae a2 7 - + 25 
1889 employers and men, Com-| 1889 
mittee appointed to consider 
question of sliding scale. 


April 15, | Sliding scale fixed by mutual | For two months 
1889 arrangement on a basis of ending— 


2s. over shillings for pounds | June 30, 1889...) 5 7 S18] 2 - CTS Ba ones see 4 
(short weight). Scale to last | Aug. 31, ,,  «..| 5 II 7°09 ia ps = 
for two years, July 1, 1889, | Oct. 31, ,, «| 5 15 5°79. As hes + 25 
—July 1, 1891. Dect meee: | (Olueer 4-00 .. 8 - + 2% 
Feb. 28, 1890 ...| 6 13 2°39 29 8 6 +5 








The figures given in the report of this arbitration are “short weight,” and this method of calculation seems to 
ed in place of “long weight.” See Note 3 to Table in my former paper. 
= the wages to be paid during the two months ending 31st August, 1889, and so on. 





The title of the board is now the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for the 
Manufactured Iron and Steel Trade of the North of England. 
41 The metaphor seems to be taken from a sign-post standing at the point 
where two or more roads diverge, and indicating the direction to be taken by the 
_ traveller. 
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this board we are not indulging in fanciful speculation, or a priors 
deduction; but we are endeavouring to gather the lessons of actual 
experience. 

Let me then, referring to my previous paper for detailed 
evidence in support of what I urge, briefly review the difficulties — 
which have confronted the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration — 
in the Manufactured Iron Trade of the North of England ; and let 
me adduce as proof of the success with which it has overcome 
those difficulties the fact of its continuous existence for a period 
of more than twenty years. What then, let me ask, are the chief 
conditions which would be likely to conduce to the establishment 
and effective working of such a board? In the first place the 
trade itself must not be liable to sudden and frequent fluctuations; 
for, if prices rise, the men will want an advance of wages, and if 
prices fall, the masters will insist on a reduction, and the more ~ 
often these changes in prices occur, and the wider the range over 
which they extend during a limited period, the more likely is the 
existence of irritation and friction, and the occurrence of actual 
conflict between masters and men. The second condition of the 
settlement of industrial disputes may be said to lie in a friendly — 
disposition of employers and employed to one another; and these 
amicable relations are ceteris paribus more likely to arise when 
masters and men are personally known to one another. The third — 
and final condition is that the men should be educated and — 
intelligent. ; 

But of these three conditions not one was to be found in the 
manufactured iron trade of the North of England. The iron indus- — 
try was especially subject to violent fluctuations; the development 
of it in the Cleveland district had been marked by a rapidity almost — 
fabulous, and the population of the town of Middlesbrough had 
speedily increased to a surprising extent owing to the immigra- - 
tion of the most various classes of workers from other districts, 
including among their number several Irishmen ; and, thirdly and — 
lastly, the character of the work was such as almost to preclude the © 
possibility of any intellectual self-culture among the workmen. 
‘“Puddlers as a class,” said one of their number, were “not very — 

* intelli gent) and, if they were very intelligent, they would not ie 
“* puddlers.” 

Such then are the adverse conditions, the effect of which was 
intensified rather than otherwise by the occurrence of a bitter and 
prolonged dispute on the eve of the formation of the board, which 
have attended conciliation and arbitration in the manufactured 
iron trade of the North of England; and I ask whether the fact 
that the board of conciliation and arbitration established in that 
trade in 1869 is in existence in 1890, and that it has during the 
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interval successfully adjusted over 850 disputes—I ask whether 
that fact alone is not sufficient to prove the feasibility, and to 
illustrate the advantage, of the peaceful settlement of industrial 
‘quarrels. What has been accomplished here can—there is no doubt 
about the possibility, whatever we may say as to the probability— 
be accomplished elsewhere; and the study of the particular 
mechanism adopted in this industry is likely to conduce to its 
successful application to other trades. One of the advantages 
which attaches to the present prominence of the question of indus- 
trial disputes, is that an opportunity is offered for drawing atten- 
tion to such an important and instructive chapter of industrial 
history as that connected with the Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the Manufactured Iron Trade of the North of 
England. 





V.—-An Elementary Principle. 


There is a third advantage which may be said to follow from 
the present prominence of the question. Not only are men more 
disposed to give a trial to plans which promise to be successful, 
not only are they inclined to lend a more attentive hearing to the 
account of experiments which have as a matter of actual fact been 

attended with success; but, by dint of the very abundance of 
discussion on the subject, and by dint also of the study of previous 
experiments, they are more likely at this than at other times to 
apprehend some of the elementary principles of the question. 

It has been remarked by some one that the greatest discovery of 
modern politics has been the system of representative government. 
I scarcely think it an exaggeration to say that the cardinal condi- 
tion of industrial conciliation consists in the application to industrial 
affairs of this principle of representation. It is obvious that 
successful negotiation between employers and employed can only 
be carried on if there be a few representatives on either side; and 
it is obvious also that an agreement attained by means of such 
negotiation will only be observed if the negotiators are considered 
by the general body of masters and men to be really representative. 
And so the keystone of the matter is found in this representation ; 
and, if it be effective, there is a guarantee for the success of 
negotiation; but, if it be deficient or non-existent, the chance of 
successful negotiation is lessened, if it be not entirely removed. 

It matters not what be the particular form of industrial con- 
ciliation adopted. If there be ‘irregular negotiations between 
masters and men, then the negotiators should be true representa- 
tives. They should be regarded as such, and be armed with full 
authority to act inthat character. If there be a board or committee 

of conciliation, the masters and men sitting upon this board, and 
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engaged in full and frank discussion, must be limited in number, 
and enjoy the confidence of those whom they represent. If there be 
a reference of the matter to arbitration, the arbitrator’s award is not 
likely to be observed, unless the masters and men feel that their 
case has been fully set before him by their chosen advocates. If 
there be a sliding scale regulating wages according to changes in 
prices or some other factor, the basis of the scale must have been 
settled by conciliation or arbitration, and the decision of the com- 
mittee of conciliation, equally with the award of the arbitrator, 
must find its ultimate sanction in the character of the representa- 
tion of masters and men. If some fresh method, not yet perhaps 
discovered, be introduced for the peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes, it is impossible to conceive that it will be able to dispense 
with the necessity of effective representation. ' 

But then the question arises: How is this effective representa- 
tion to be secured P So far as the employers are concerned, they 
are comparatively few in number, and the difficulty may therefore 
be said to lie rather on the side of the men. Hven as regards 
them, however, the answer to the question is not far to seek. A 
trade union supplies the readiest and most effective means of secur- 
ing this representation of the men; and it is at present at any rate 
the only effective means readily available. The authority of the 
leaders of an union, although it rests in many cases on a more 
democratic foundation than is sometimes supposed, and although, 
as we shall see later, it is on occasions disputed, is yet more likely 
than any other authority to secure the adherence of the general 
body of the men to the decision of a board of conciliation, to the 
award of an arbitrator, to the basis of a sliding scale. Mr. Burnett, 
in his report to the Board of Trade on the Strikes and Lock-outs of 
i888, after noticing” the “considerable” extension “during the 
* last twenty years of the methods of settling disputes by arbitra- _ 
‘‘ tion and conciliation,’’ proceeds to add the remark that “these 
“ methods of arranging difficulties have only been made possible 
‘‘ by organisation of the forces on both sides, and have, as it were, 
‘“ been gradually evolved from the general progress of the combina- 
“tion movement.” The organised representation, then, of the 
men by means of a trade union is an elementary condition of the 
problem ; and it is one which is, I think, eradually though it may. 
be, winning its way to general recognition. 


noite eas Fk: 

18 In the ‘‘ Newcastle Daily Chronicle” of the Ist J anuary, 1887, it was stated 
with reference to the manufactured iron trade of the North of England, that the 
fact that many of the iron-workers were not union-men, made it more difficult to 
deal with them, and further organisation was urged on the ground that otherwise 
the board of conciliation and arbitration would become a “ farce.” 
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V1I.—The Position of Trades Unions. 


_ There are, indeed, few more striking changes than that which 
“has passed over the general tone and temper of public opinion 
about the position and action of trades unions; and we may add 
that the more favourable light in which ere bodies are now 
regarded by the general public, has been accompanied by an altera- 
tion in their own character. ‘There are, of course, exceptions. 
There are still unions, generally perhaps of more recent formation 
and of smaller numbers, where violence of language is more con- 
‘spicuous than moderation, and a desire for conflict is more often 
evinced than a wish for peaceful negotiation. And there are still 
individuals and classes of men who make no secret of their relent- 
less and indiscriminating hostility to trades unions. But the 
icra! tone and temper of public opinion, and the general character 
‘of trades unions themselves, have undergone change. There is on 
the whole a greater belief in the capacity of legitimate organisation 
to ensure the peaceful and effective settlement of industrial 
disputes; and there is a stronger disposition on the part of this 
organisation itself to have recourse to negotiation, sometimes 
irregular and casual, sometimes of a regular and permanent 
character, in preference to engaging in actual conflict. 

Mr. Burnett, in the report to which we have previously alluded, 
thinks“ that ‘‘so far as any conclusion can be arrived at’’—and, 
he adds, ‘‘no absolutely definite judgment is possible ””—“ strikes 
“are somewhat less frequent than they were from ten to twenty 
“years ago, and are more readily brought to a conclusion ”—a 
“result” which “has been largely due to the more general 
* adoption of systems of reference to arbitration, of sliding scales,”’ 
and of “mutual conciliation.” ‘Within the last quarter of a 
“ century,’ he remarks,” “a strong body of opinion has been 
“ growing up that these trade battles are neither necessary nor 
“inevitable;”’ and, summarising” the “suggestions”? which have 
been made by employers in answer to an inquiry addressed to 
them with regard to the “best means of preventing or settling 
“ disputes,” he says that the “general tendency of these sugges- 
“tions is in the direction of peaceful modes of settlement, and a 
*vtauch less combative spirit is now manifested than used to 
* prevail ;” while the answers of the unions to the same question 
show that on this point they “are much more in harmony with 
“employers than might have been anticipated.” ‘In fact, the 
“executive committees of all the chief unions are to a very large 
“extent hostile to strikes, and exercise a restraining influence,” 
and “of recent years the control of the central executives over 
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‘‘ strike movements has been gradually becoming more rigorous.” ; 
‘Many ” unions ‘“‘ make a rule that in all cases where the initiative 

“ig taken by the men no strike can be entered upon except by a 

“ certain fixed proportionate vote of the whole organisation taken 
‘‘ under the ballot.’”” 

IT have made these quotations from Mr. Burnett’s report ab 
some length, because they supply a fair illustration of the change 
which is passing over the character of trades unions, and the 
opinion of the general public regarding them. They show that 
while on the one hand trades unions undoubtedly furnish the most 
available means existing for effective representation of the men, 
on the other they are more disposed themselves, and are more 
likely to meet with the support of a friendly public opinion in 
giving practical effect to their inclination, to substitute peaceful 
negotiation for battle to the death. Mr. Bellamy in his popular 
novel ‘Looking Backward,” regards® the formation of “ great 
“labour organisations” on the one side as necessarily issuing im 
strikes against the “big corporations”? on the other; but it is” 
possible to conceive that the greater organisation may really prove 
to be the condition for more systematic and effective peaceful 
negotiation. ! 


VIlL.—The London Dock Strike. 


If the strike of the dock labourers in London be regarded from 
this point of view, it may assume a different aspect from that 
which it has seemed to some spectators to present. The strike has 
undoubtedly shown that it is possible for unskilled labourers to 
form and maintain an organisation; and this was a result which 
before the strike had not seemed to be possible. But, if organisa- 
tion prove to be possible, not merely during the continuance of a 
struggle, but after the excitement of it is past, then it is also- 
possible that, even where unskilled labourers are concerned, & 
permanent board of conciliation may, as Mr. Sydney Buxton 
points out in his preface to “The Story of the Dockers’ Strike,” 
be successfully established. That appears to be the characteristic 
of the strike which is most pregnant with consequence, and to 
distinguish it in an especial measure from previous disputes. | 

It is no new thing in industrial quarrels for public sympathy 
to be awakened; and Titres are few, if any, contests where public 
opinion is not a factor to be considered in favour of the one side 
or the other. Nor is it a new thing in industrial history for 
outsiders to intervene; and, when it is urged that in the case of 


NM palt caer 18 P. 40. 
19 This is shown in more than one case in the list of the historical English 
strikes contained in Mr. Burnett’s report, pp. 21—9. 
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the dock strike this intervention assumed the shape of advocacy 
rather than impartial arbitration, it must also in fairness be 
remembered that it is, as we have seen, an elementary condition 
of negotiation that the representatives of the one side should be 
willing to meet the representatives of the other, and that the dock 
directors are reported® to have stated on one occasion that they 
declined to meet any other leaders of the men than those in their 
own employment—a distinction which, if it were generally urged, 
would prevent that negotiation between employers and trades 
union officials which is the basis of amicable arrangement in other 
industries. 

But it is a new thing in the history of industry that unskilled 
labour should have such support from skilled labour; and it is also 
a new thing that it should be able to combine.” So new a thing 
indeed is it that we might naturally expect to find much more 
violence of speech, if not of action, and much greater irritation on 
either side than seem to have actually been the case. Mr. Norwood’s 
injudicious language, as I venture to regard it, and the Strike 
Committee’s issue of the manifesto for a general suspension of 
work in London, might, I suspect, be easily paralleled by incidents 
in the early history of organisation among skilled labourers.” The 
infancy of an union may be characterised by excesses of which it 
would be ashamed when it reaches maturity; but, although that 
possibility should steadily be kept in mind when we are considering 
the movements which have recently taken place among unskilled 
labourers, it does not vitiate the conclusion that organisation is a 
necessary preliminary to the peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

The prominence, then, which attaches at the present moment 
to the subject of industrial disputes may be said to carry with it 
the advantages we have noticed. It disposes men to seek for 
some practicable means of peaceful arrangement; it attracts atten- 
tion to the successful experiments of the past; it impresses on the 
public mind some of the elementary conditions of the problem. 
For these three reasons we might conclude—and the conclusion 
would undoubtedly be in a large measure correct—that at the 
present time the position of industrial conciliation was one of 
advantage, and that its prospects for the future were encouraging. 
But we must not neglect to notice some considerations which bear 
on the other side; for there are disadvantages, as well as advan- 
tages, attaching to the prominence of the subject. 


2 See “The Story of the Dockers’ Strike,” by H. Llewellyn Smith and. 
Vaughan Nash, p. 126. 

21 See the presént writer’s former paper, p. 15. 

22 See the table in Mr. Burnett’s report referred to above. 
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VIIl.— Disadvantages of the Present Poswtion. 


It is true that at such a time a general interest in the matter is 
aroused, and attention is given to previous experiments; but that — 
interest sometimes leads to hasty conclusions and to a hurried 
examination of detail. The experiments of the past are studied 
indeed; but they are studied in their broad outlines, and men are 
too impatient for action to devote much time to preliminary reflee- | 
tion. They are inclined to think that what has been applied with 
success to one industry can be immediately applied to another, 
without any consideration of those differences of detail which more 
prolonged and exhaustive examination might show that it was 
expedient to make. They are prone to rest content with the fact 
of success without inquiring into the elements which have con- 
tributed to produce it. And so they incur a risk of failure which ~ 
they might have avoided had the times been less excited, and the 
interest in the subject less general—had they in fact been able to 
spend some while in patient study and calm reflection. — 

It is true, again, that at such a time the tone and temper of 
employers and employed, and of the public generally, is in some 
respects such as to favour the trial of methods of industrial 
conciliation. There is undoubtedly a serious desire that these 
methods should meet with success, and that very fact conduces to” 
the attainment of the result which is desired; for the tone and 
temper of masters and men in such matters is, as we shall see, 
beyond all comparison more important than the particular character 
or details of the form of conciliation adopted. But, on the other 
hand, men are inclined also at such a time to entertain extravagant 
expectations of the results to be achieved, and to exhibit a corres- 
ponding disappointment if their hopes are not fully realised. They 
forget that the success of all such arrangements depends, it is true, _ 
to a large extent, on the merits or demerits of the system adopted, 
but depends to a far greater extent on the changeable disposition of 
the human agents who bring it into operation. There is a moral 
factor in the problem which you cannot eliminate; there is the 
element of human nature with which you must reckon. The most 
admirable mechanism that human ingenuity can devise for the 
settlement of industrial quarrels, can never escape the liability to 
break down on occasions under the strain put upon it by the 
incalculable caprices of human nature. 

But the moral to be drawn is not to abandon the mechanism in 
despair, but to improve and amend it, and to keep within reason- 
able bounds the hopes based upon it. We must remember that 
there may be occasions when the tone and the temper of 
employers and employed is such that they will be too impatient 
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to wait for the results which would in due time follow from the 
automatic operation of a sliding scale, They desire, as the case may 
be, an immediate advance or reduction of wages; and they know 
that in the nature of things there must be an interval of time 
under the scale between the changes in prices and the consequent 
changes in wages. Or they hold that the basis of the scale is unfair, 
and that the conditions of trade have altered so much, that an 
arrangement grounded on a previous state of affairs is inapplicable 
to the present; and here once more they know that in the nature 
of things a scale can be constructed with a capability of adaptation 
only to changes of a limited extent, and that the arrangement of a. 
fresh basis cannot be effected without some delay. Or again they 
are too impatient to wait for the reference of the matter in dispute 
to an arbitrator, or too convinced of the righteousness of their own 
cause, and the incurable deficiencies of their opponents’ contentions, 
to be ready to submit to the decision of a third and neutral person, 
or to believe in his neutrality if he decides against them. Or once 
more, they may be too suspicious of one another to be even willing 
to meet for full and frank discussion across a table; or, if they are 
ready to meet, on occasions too estranged in feeling to arrive at 
any agreement. Or lastly, it may not be possible to induce them to 
enter even into irregular negotiations. All these contingencies 
may arise to hinder the working of the most perfect mechanism 
of industrial conciliation; and the failure to recognise them leads 
at once to extravagant hope and irrational despair. 


1X.—The Northumberland Coal Tradle. 


In my former paper I selected as an illustration of what I 
ventured to distinguish as the third and most advanced stage of 
industrial conciliation the sliding scales existing in the coal and 
iron mining industries, and I devoted especial attention to those in 
operation in the coal trades of Durham and Northumberland. At 
the time when I was writing it seemed as if the peaceful settle- 
ment of industrial quarrels had been finally substituted in the 
latter county for the barbarous antiquated methods of strikes and 
lock-outs. It appeared as if there at any rate industrial peace 
was established on a firm basis, and the third and most advanced 
stage” of conciliation had been permanently attained, and had 
approved itself to masters and men. For upwards of ten years 
there had been no general strike in the Northumberland coal 


*% With regard to this trade, Mr. Burnett remarks in his report (p. 18) that 
“ organisation among the men has led on occasions of difference to negotiation, 
* negotiation has led to conciliation, conciliation has led to arbitration, and arbitra- 
“tion to the formation of a sliding scale which has almost automatically adjusted 
“ wages.’ 
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trade, and since 1873 a joint committee of masters and men na 
successfully adjusted more than 3,000 local disputes affecting 
particular mines. 

During the interval, however, which slapeed between the 
preparation and the reading of my paper, the employers gave 
notice of their intention to terminate the sliding scale at the end 
of the year, and to claim a reduction of 15 per cent. in wages. 
With the close of the year accordingly the sliding scale, which had 
been originally established in 1879, and had been revised in 1883, 
came to anend. The men, however, at once held a meeting and 
appointed a committee to negotiate with the employers. Their 
object was, as they expressed it, to secure the advantages of 
arbitration, and to avoid the delay and expense which it usually 
entailed; but they did not entrust the committee with full but only 
limited powers of negotiation. They might make certain conces- 
sions to the masters, but any arrangement which exceeded that 
limit was to be referred to the different lodges for confirmation or 
rejection. The conference between the representatives of the 
masters and men was held with little delay, and the question of 
dispute was brought within such a narrow compass that the 
masters asked for a reduction of 125 per cent., and the men pro- 
posed a reduction of 10 per cent.; and the proceedineel according 
to a newspaper report, were characterised by an entire absence of 

acerbity.” ‘The representatives of the men agreed to submit 
to their constituents the question of the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the masters’ terms; but a meeting of delegates, which 
was immediately held, Totermaned upon a strike by a large 
majority ; and, when ballot papers had been issued to the different 
lodges, the result of the voting showed that the requisite majority 
of two-thirds were in favour of a strike. Accordingly it commenced, 
and continued until the end of May, when the masters’ terms were. 
accepted by the men. 

More than once during the intervening period proposals of a 
conciliatory nature were-submitted to the votes of the men, but 
without success. At the beginning of February, on the instance 
of Mr. John Morley, a proposal, the general aim of which was the 
resumption on a more likely basis of negotiations with the masters, 
was rejected by more than the necessary two-thirds majority. In 
the middle of March a proposal for submitting the question to 
arbitration, which seemed to the executive committee of the union, 
from the reports that had reached them from several collieries, t0 
be likely to meet with a favourable response, was negatived by @ 
large majority. In the middle of the following month a clear 
majority was still in favour of continuing the strike ; and it was 
not until the beginning of May that the men were willing to 
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Bo brit the manther ie arbitration—a course which the masters 
declined to entertain—and only in the third week of the month did 
a committee receive full powers to re-open negotiations and effect 
a settlement. 
The strike ae closed by the acceptance of the masters’ terms; 

a reduction of 125 per cent. In wages was made, and a new fate 
scale established, with the standard price of 4s. 7d. instead of the old 
price of 4s. 8d. In November, however, at a meeting of the delegates 
of the men, a resolution was passed to terminate this new scale at 
the end of the year; and, between that date and the end of 1889, 
five advances of wages, amounting altogether to some 37 per cent., 
have been obtained by means of negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of the workmen and the general body of the owners, 
but no arrangement of a more permanent character, such as a 
sliding scale, has been re-established. 

The account I have just given would at first sight appear to be 
very discouraging. Just as the history of the Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the Manufactured Iron Trade of the North of 
England would seem to show the possibility of overcoming any difli- 
culties that can well be conceived, so the history of the abandonment 
of the sliding scale in the Northumberland coal trade would appear 
to indicate the possibility of failure at the very moment when 
success seemed to be fully assured. The one illustrates the manner 
in which progress may be made, the other exemplifies the ease with 
which the results of progress may be lost. And it igs useless, or 
rather it is worse than useless, it is positively mischievous, to 
refuse to recognise the fact. There is much that is undoubtedly 
discouraging i in the circumstances we have briefly reviewed.” 


X.—The Sliding Scale. 


They seem to show in the first place that a sliding scale is 
liable to occasion dissatisfaction at periods of rapid and extensive 
fluctuations in prices. For, while the close of the strike was 
followed by the establishment of a new scale, that scale was 
terminated by the men at the earliest opportunity; and in 
November, 1888, when the question of the re-introduction of the 
System was raised, the men objected to entertain the proposal for 
the present. Mr. Ralph Young, of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Mutual Confident Association, has kindly furnished me with an 
account of the Northumberland coal trade from the determination 
of the 1887 scale until December, 1889. He expresses, it is true, the 
Opinion that, if the scale which was terminated in 1886 had 
continued in force, it would ‘“‘ have been better for both employers 
“and men ;” but he also thinks that the account which he gives 


24 See Appendix F. 
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indicates that the scale would not have “ worked quickly enough,” 
He furnishes a list of the dates and amounts of the successive 
advances in wages since the termination of the 1887 scale, with the 
average prices realised at the time. The list runs as follows:— _ 
ee ——————————————————— 








Date. Average Price. _ Advanee. 
November, 1888............ As, 482d. 5 per cent. 
Hebruary; » (89.2.4. As. 9°67d. ga td 
June, SO eee 5s. 409d. 4 e 

(2 per cent. not to be paid till a month after) 
September, 1889............ 5s. 734d. 3 per cent. 
December, ’89............ 5s. 9d. to 5s. 10d. Io Ee 


ST SEIS TT 
For the three months ending November, 1886, immediately 
previous to the abandonment of the 1883 scale, the average realised 
price was, he states, 48. 6°7 3d. For the three months ending 
February, 1888, it was 4s. 3°40d.; for the three months ending May, 
4s. 3:21d.; for the three months ending August, 4s. 4°60d. ; for the 
the months ending November 4s. 4°82d. as above. The fall in 
price thus indicated was, he thinks, very probably “ caused by the 
“ attempt to regain the trade lost through the strike,” and on that. 
assumption the reduction in wages which was effected, and which 
did not exceed 3d. or 34d. per ton, meant that the employers “ lost 
‘‘ inst about as much in price as they gained from the reduction im 
“wages.” Had therefere “no change taken place in prices or 
“ wages,” they “would have been in the same position from the 
end of 1886 to February, 1889, as they found themselves with the 
“loss in price equal to what they gained from wages.” “ In 
“ February, 1889,” he proceeds to observe, “ the amount taken 
“from wages in May, 1887, was restored to the workmen. ‘The 
“ scale would have given the same. In June 5 per cent. more was 
“ oivyen when the price was 5s. 4d.; the scale would have given” 
“exactly the same amount. In July 2 per cent. more was given, 
and in September another 3 per cent., when the price was 
5s. 7°34d. Had the scale been in operation only 17 per cent. of 
this last 3 per cent. would have been due, and if the price at the 
“end of December was, say, only 5s. 93d., as I have no doubt it 
‘was, the further advance of 10 per cent. given, to commence On 
the 29th December, exceeds by 9% per cent. the amount the 
scale would have given.” This ‘“ excess ” is, he argues, partly 
due to the fact that the “ strike drove a large number of workmen 
“out of the county into the neighbouring county, Durham, where 
“the work is much easier, and the wages were 2d. a day higher 
“than in Northumberland after the reduction,” and the ‘* employers 
“were anxious to give whatever they fairly could to induce those 
“men to return.” But the excess was also due to the fact that the 
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“ scale would not have worked quickly enough.” It is “ almost 
“certain,” he believes, ‘‘ that the average price realised at the 
“ moment when the last 10 per cent. given came into force, viz., 
“the 29th December, would have been quite equal to what it would 
“have been required to be under the late scale for it to give the 
“same advance.” But the ‘‘ impatience of the men would not 
«allow a scale to run for any length of time in a state of trade like 
“ that we are having just now, unless means are devised for obtaining 
“as nearly as possible the average selling price up to date.” 
I have given this quotation at length from Mr. Young’s ietter, 
because it seems to me to indicate very forcibly the chief point 
in which a scale may be liable to fail. It shows not only that 
the disposition and the expectation of masters and men may 
be such as to lead them to abandon an arrangement from which 
they would ultimately have derived more benefit than that which 
they have secured at greater cost, but also that in seasons of rapid 
fluctuation of trade, even if the basis of a scale be acknowledged as 
fair, the interval between the changes in prices and the con- 
sequent changes in wages may seem to be too long for natural 
impatience to wait. In the end no doubt the scale would work 
‘equitably for both masters and men; but at the present it seems to 
favour unduly the one side or the other, and it requires a mental effort 
and an act of imaginative foresight to recognise the ultimate and not 
merely the immediate effects. The septennial average of the Tithe 
Commutation Act presents an instructive parallel. At a time of 
agricultural depression the tithe-payer finds it hard to believe that 
he ig not unfairly treated, while the tithe-owner might experience 
the very same feelings at a time of reviving prosperity. The chief 
feature, in fact, of the brief history of sliding scales has been a desire 
to reduce the interval between the changes in prices and the 
consequent changes in wages to as small a compass as is possible ; 
but some such interval there must necessarily be, and in this 
necessity we may perbaps go some way to discover an explanation 
-of the undoubted fact that in the coal trade during the past few 
years, when it is scarcely extravagant to say that prices have 
advanced by leaps and by bounds, sliding scales have fallen into 
disrepute. 


XI.—The Authority of Trades Unions Officials. 


The recent history of the Northumberland coal trade, however, 
is more discouraging on another account. It shows in a very 
significant manner that when we have secured effective representa- 

_ tion, as it would seem, of the men through the organisation of a 
trade union, it is still possible that the counsel of the leaders may 
be rejected by their constituents. There can be little, if any, 
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doubt in the case of the Northumberland coal trade, that the leaders” 
were averse to the strike; and there can also be little, if any, doubt 
that considerable irritation was felt and evinced regarding their 
attitude by many of the men themselves. On one occasion, in fact, 
during the strike the officials of the union offered to resign their 
position ; and, although this offer was declined, indications of con- 
tinued resentment were manifested in more than one way. It was 
not until the very close of the strike that the representatives of — 
the men were invested with full powers of negotiation; and some 
time after it was over the miners absolutely refused to grant a 
hearing at their Gala Meeting to one of their number who was 
known to have advocated arbitration at an early stage of the dis- 
pute. The question of continuing the payment of the salaries of 
Messrs. Burt and Fenwick as members of parliament was submitted 
in August, 1887, to the votes of the different lodges, and decided — 
in the negative; and, although the decision was rescinded at the 
annual meeting of delegates in the following December, the question 
was only determined in the affirmative by a majority of 300 votes 
in the April of the succeeding year. :. 
Such then are the discouraging features—and I have not 
attempted to minimise them—of the recent history of the North. 
umberland coal trade. There are, however, one or two considera- 
tions of importance which should be stated on the other side. In — 
the first place, at the conclusion of the strike a local newspaper 
remarked” that there had been no “extravagance ” or “violence” — 
throughout it. There had even been no attempt on the side of the 
owners to evict the men from the houses, which were in some 
instances provided as part of their wages. In the second place, 
throughout the struggle the representatives of either side were 
ready to meet one another for purposes of negotiation; and the 
question of the declaration of the strike itself was formally sub- | 
mitted in an open and regular manner to the decision of the general 
body of the men, and, according to the rules of the union, could 
only be determined by a two-thirds majority. In the third place, 
although the system of the sliding scale has fallen into disuse since 
1887, yet the five successive advances in wages between that date 
and the end of 1889 have been obtained as the result of open 
negotiation between masters and men, the Joint Committee has 
continued in existence for the adjustment of local disputes, and the 
Northumberland miners have abstained from taking part in the 
recent coal strikes. These considerations do seem to show that all 
the work of previous years has not been thrown away, and that the 
disuse of the advanced form of the sliding scale has not carried 


25 See ‘‘ Newcastle Daily Chronicle,” 25th May, 1887. 
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with it the entire rejection of the methods, and the total abandon- 
ment of the spirit, of industrial conciliation. 


XII1.— Conclusion. 


And thus we are led to consider the real nature of the claim 
which may properly be advanced in its behalf. It cannot claim to 
bea panacea. It cannot pretend to do away with all occasion for 
strife. It cannot maintain that by its adoption a complete and 
radical change is effected in human nature. It can merely put 
itself forward as an advantageous and reasonable alternative to 
strikes and lock-outs, which may commend itself to sensible men 
as a practicable means of adjusting disputed questions with tolerable 
assurance of success under fairly ordinary circumstances. It must 
allow that it is liable to failure, it must admit that it has on occa- 
sions failed. But in that it may contend that it is only subject to 
conditions which attach to all human schemes and proposals, and 
that a careful analysis might reveal liability to failure even in thle 
more advanced systems, as they seem, of profit-sharing or co-opera- 
tive production. 

It can point to instances where it has succeeded in the face of 
most serious difficulties, and to the undoubted advantages which 
have followed upon its successful adoption. It can maintain that 
men are more likely to be conciliatory when they have met one 
_ another—in irregular negotiations, it may be—than when they have 
not; that the existence of a regular board of conciliation or court 
of arbitration establishes a presumption in favour of amicable 
arrangement; that at such a board either side may learn to recog- 
nise the merits and appreciate the difficulties of the other, and at 
such a court to furnish arguments, and not merely force, in support 
of its case, and to admit that it may itself be possibly biassed in 
judgment; and that the automatic mechanism of a sliding scale 
tends, where it is feasible, to lessen the frequency of occasions for 
dispute. These are considerable advantages, and it is worth 
running the risk of failure to attempt to secure them. 

Failure, it is true, disheartens ; and progress sometimes seems 
to be terribly slow. But it is better to advance by gradual stages, 
than by a sudden and extensive change to incur the risk of the 
likelihood, if not the certainty, of reaction. Of recent years there 
has, I think, been progress in the matter of industrial conciliation. 
The sliding scale may be regarded with disfavour in the coal 
industry, but-it is in operation in the iron industry. There may be 
cases, as at Nottingham, where boards of conciliation have been for 
a time at least dissolved; but there are others, as in the engineering 
trade on the Tyne, where there seems to be a fair prospect of their 


introduction; or as in the boot and shoe trade, where they have 
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actually been introduced. There may be nstancen as in or. 
coal strike, of a refusal to submit to arbitration, but the dispr 
the coal trade promised to leave behind it the establishment 
some permanent means of arranging wages questions.” 
There has then, I venture to think, been undoubted progre 
and, if I have laid stress on some discouraging circumstances, Ih 
done so because I am sensible of the great importance, at a tim 
when the matter is receiving some considerable attention, of fo 
ing a clear idea of what we may, and of what we must not exp 
We may expect that industrial conciliation will bring about 
improvement in the relations of employers and employed; we m 
not expect that it will effect a radical change in human nat L 
The history of the manufactured iron trade of the north of Englan 
shows us what we may, the recent history of the Northumberla 
coal trade what we must not expect. In the enthusiasm which 


Aged we ought not Pe overlook the encontrane tit afforded by 
the former :— _ 


“« For some cry ‘ Quick,’ and some cry ‘ age 
But, while the hills remain, 
Up hill * Too-slow’ will need the whip, 
Down hill ‘ Too-quick ’ the chain.” 


26 This has taken the form merely of arrangements for negotiation, and a : 
a wages board or a sliding scale. = 
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APPENDIX A. 





: The Belgian Conseils de Prud’ hommes. 


For the evidence to which allusion is made in the text, the 
““ Procés-Verbaux des Séances d’Enquéte concernant le Travail 
“Industriel,” vol. ii,.A 915, B 50, b 933, D 119, should be 
consulted. E 393 contains the statement of the witness mentioned 
later in the text. In H, p. 63, annexe vii, the resolutions passed 
at a congress of conseils de prud’ hommes at Charleroi are given, 
and included among the reforms indicated as desirable, we 
find the creation of councils of arbitration for bringing to an 
amicable conclusion the differences which have ‘“ occasioned so 
_“ many disastrous strikes.” In b 1628 the details are furnished of 
a proposal for a conseil d’arbitral, suggested by a M. Oyer, who com- 
mences his account with the words: “‘L’expérience ayant démontré 
“Vincompetence et linsuffisance des conseils de prud’hommes.” 
Complaints appear to be raised by the Belgian workmen about the 
constitution of the conseils de prud’ hommes on the ground that they 
are not represented in them by members of their own class, but by 
foremen whose interests lie on the side of the masters. 


APPENDIX B. 





State Conciliation and Arbitration in Foreign Countries. 


I. France—In France, as in Belgium, the elections to the 
conseils seem to have been prejudicially affected by political 
considerations. In. the former country a recent alteration in 
the law, providing that either the president or the vice-president 
should be a workman, seems to have been followed in some cases 
by the secession of the employers, when they found that they no 
longer enjoyed in every event the advantage of the casting-vote of 
the presiding official; and the quorum necessary to constitute the 
conseils has had to be reduced to meet the consequences of this 

secession by a fresh law. 

Il. Denmark.—The Danish courts of conciliation, like the French 
and Belgian conseils, apparently deal with dissensions between 
servants and labourers and their employers. Professor Schurling, in 
a letter addressed to Sir R. W. Rawson, to whose kindness I owe 
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the opportunity of seeing it, states that conciliation as conducted — 
through the agency of these courts is found to be a very summary 
and cheap mode of procedure. As a general rule, he says, concilia- 
tion is to be tried either by means of a special commission or 
by the court itself. In many instances both parties are in agree- 
ment about the facts, but the debtor is unable to pay owing to the 
pressure of other creditors, and in such cases the verdict of a 
commission possesses the same significance as the verdict of the — 
court, and can be executed in the same way. The courts have 
been in existence for some considerable time, and appear to have 
been very successful. 

III. The Umted States of America.—In the “ Times” newspaper — 
of the 18th April last, an abstract is given of the report for 1889 
of the Massachusetts Board of Arbitration. This board was 
created by the State Legislature in 1888 for the settlement of — 
differences between employers and workmen. It is composed of 
three members, one of whom must be an employer selected by the — 
Governor of the State from an association representing employers, 
one a workman selected by the Governor from a labour organisa-— 
tion, and the third member of the board is to be appointed on the 
recommendation of the other two, or, in the event of their failure 
to agree, by the Governor himself. The board determines upon 
its own rules and procedure, subject to the Governor’s approval. — 
It intervenes in industrial quarrels when application is made to 
it, and it advises what course should be taken. It has no power 
to enforce its decision, but its judgment is nominally binding upon 
the parties who have joined in the application for a period of six 
months, or until three months subsequent to the giving of notice by 
either party of an intention not to be bound further. The board 
also plays the part of a voluntary mediator, and in 1889 it 
intervened in twenty-six disputes, involving yearly wages to the 
amount of some three-quarters of a million pounds, and total 
earnings to the amount of over two millions. In the majority of 
instances its decision is accepted; but it has proved unable to avert 
a crisis in the most serious cases, Minor cases have been adjusted — 
with little difficulty, and the board has been frequently asked to 
draw up scales of wages. Its members are paid; and its total cost 
is about 1,800/. a year. It has unquestionably, the report states, 
effected considerable good, and the masters and the men have 
become more moderate in their demands, and more reasonable in 
their attitude and action, since its establishment. 

The objections which may be raised to the introduction into 
England of industrial arbitration with a legal sanction are stated 
in the present writer’s “ Industrial Peace,” pp. 30—37. These 
objections would attach to a Bill laid before the House of 
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Commons in the present session for the establishment of com- 
-pu'lsory conciliation. 


APPENDIX C. 





Strikes in France. 


M. Turquan, who obtains his figures from the 15th volume of 
the French Annual Statistics, gives the number of strikes for each 
separate year as follows :— 

Beret 1975, 27; 1876, 50;. 1877, 30; 1878, 34; 1879, 53; 

1880, 65; 1882, 182; 1883, 144; 1884, 90; 1885, 108. 

For the earlier years of the series the returns are, he remarks, 
incomplete ; and for 1881 they are so incomplete as to be useless. 
A detailed examination of them brings to light some interesting 
facts. Strikes appear to be more frequent at the beginning of the 
year, in the months of March, April, and May; and of the strikes 
enumerated 5 were caused by the retention of some part of wages 
for the purpose of insurance against accidents, 1 by a similar 
retention for the purpose of provision against old age, and I 
followed upon the establishment of a co- operative distributive 
society, 39 per cent. of the total number occurred in the textile 
industries; and of the 753 of which the results were known, 206, 
or 26 per one ended in favour of the men, 427, or 57 per cent., 

in favour of the masters, and in 120 cases, or 16 per cent., mutual 
concessions were made. In some exceptional instances subsidies 
were voted to the strikers by the municipalities. 


APPENDIX D. 


Continental and American Strvkes. 


For the use of the epithet, to which reference is made in the 

_ text, the reader should consult the reports from the consuls of the 

United States of America, Strikes and Factory Operatives in 

Germany, No. 74, February, 1887. The remark was made by the 
American consul at Mayence. 

In a similar collection of reports on Protective Measures in the 
Interest of Workmen in Germany, No. 76, April, 1887, the consul 
at Crefeld states that strikes ‘are of rare occurrence.” If a strike 
does take place, he remarks, it is usually confined to a single 
establishment and a single day. The fact is that the operatives 
cannot “afford” to strike. Their earnings are so small that savings 
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are impossible, and they have no means with which to support a 
strike. 

In Mr. Burnett’s report to the Board of Trade on the Strikes 
and Lock-outs of 1888, to which allusion is made later in the text, 
the author refers (p. 5) to a very full enumeration of the strikes 
during the six years 1881-86 in the United States of America, — 
which is contained in the Third Annual Report (1887) of the 
Commissioner of Labour. Mr. Burnett describes (Appendix II) — 
ine statistical enumeration as “by far the largest work ever 

“ undertaken on this subject.” The total number of strikes in the 
Six years amounted to 3,902, rising by a sudden increase from O45 
in 1885 to 1,411 in 1886. 


APPENDIX HE. 


The Conciliation Scheme of the London Chamber of Conmerce. 


The scheme put forward by the London Chamber of Commerce - 
is here subjoined :— 


“ Further Report of the Labour Conciliation Committee to the . 
“Council of the London Chamber of Commerce. Bt: 


“Your committee has endeavoured to devise some practical 
“methods for carrying out the scheme contained in the interim 
“report provisionally adopted by the council on the 12th of 
‘* December. 
‘“‘ The committee offers the following suggestions :— 
“I. That a permanent body be constituted, to be called ‘The 
‘““* London Conciliation Board,’ which shall be affihated to the 
‘“ London Chamber of Commerce, and that its composition shall ~ 
eS Bo as follows, viz.:— : 
“ (a.) Twelve ae viord representing capital or employers, ie 
‘be elected by the council of the Chamber. : 
“ (b.) Twelve members representing labour, to be elected by 
‘“ the employed. 
‘“(c.) To these shall be added representatives from the separate 
“Trade Conciliation Committees as hereinafter referred to. 
““(d.) The body thus constituted shall add to their number Six 
‘ other members, who from their position, authority, or experience 
“may be useful in promoting the objects of the-London Concilia- 
“tion Board; three to be appointed by the labour representatives 
‘on the Hoare and three by the representatives of capital. 
““(e.) Four members, viz., the Lord Mayor of London, or some 


““member of the Carporatiah to be nominated by him; the chair- 
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“man of the London County Council, or some member of the 
“ Council to be nominated by him; a representative of the London 
«Trades Council, and a representative of a London labour orga- 
“ nisation to be selected by the labour representatives on the 
“ Board. 

* The elections shall take place oe three years, and the first 
“ election shall take place on the 

“ IT. The duties of the London Conciliation Board shall be as 
* follows :— 

“(a.) To promote amicable methods of settling labour disputes 
“and the prevention of strikes and lock-outs generally, and also 
“ especially in the following methods :— 

“J. They shall, in the first instance, invite both parties to 
“the dispute to a friendly conference with each other, offering 
“the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce as a convenient 
“place of meeting. Members of the committee can be present 
“aot this conference, or otherwise, at the pleasure of the dis- 
“ nutants. 

“9. In the event of the disputants not being able to arrive at 
“a, settlement between themselves, they shall be invited to lay 
“their respective cases before the committee, with a view to 
“receiving their advice, mediation, or assistance. Or, should the 
“ disputants prefer it, the committee would assist them in selecting 
“arbitrators to whom the questions at issue might be submitted 
“ for decision. | 

“83. The utmost efforts of the committee shall, in the mean- 
“time and in all cases, be exerted to prevent, if possible, the 
“ occurrence or continuance of a strike or lock-out until after all 
“ attempts at conciliation shall have been exhausted. 

“ The London Conciliation Board shall not constitute itself a 
“body of arbitrators except at the express desire of both parties 
“to a dispute, to be signified in writing, but shall in preference, 
“ should other methods of conciliation fail, offer to assist the 
* disputants in the’selection of arbitrators chosen either from its 
“ own body or otherwise. Any dispute coming before the board 
“shall, in the first instance, be referred to a conciliation com- 
mittee of the particular trade to which the disputants belong, 
should such a committee have been formed and affiliated to the 
** Chamber. 

“(b.) To collect information as to the wages paid and other 
‘conditions of labour prevailing in other places where trades or 
“ industries similar to those of London are carried on, and especially 
“as regards localities either in the United Kingdom or abroad 
“where there is competition with the trade of London. Such 
‘tf information shall be especially placed at the disposal of any 
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disputants who may seek the assistance of the London Con- 
“ ciliation Board. 

“TII. The separate Trade Conciliation Committees shall be 
composed of equal numbers of employers and of employed. 

‘““ Hach trade shall elect its own representatives, employers and 
employed voting separately for the election of their respective 
representatives. ‘The number of members and the general rules 
of procedure shall be determined by each particular trade, 
subject to the approval of the London Conciliation Board. 

“ The Trade Conciliation Committees shall be affiliated to the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and shall be represented upon 
the London Conciliation Board. Any Trade Conciliation Com- 


‘mittee constituted as above, representing a body or trade in the 


metropolitan districts of more than 1,000 individuals, shall send 
two representatives to sit on the London Conciliation Beard, one 
being an employer, and the other an operative workman, each to 
be separately elected by employers and employed respectively. 
In the case of Trade Conciliation Committees representing bodies 
or trades in the metropolitan districts smaller in number than 
1,000 individuals, two or more such committees may unite 
together to elect joint representatives to the London Conciliation 
Board. 

‘It shall be the duty of the Trade Conciliation Committees” 
to discuss matters of contention in their respective trades; to 
endeavour amicably to arrange the same, and in general to 
promote the interests of their trade by discussion and mutual 
agreement. In the event of their not being able to arrange 


‘any particular dispute, they will refer the same to the London 


Conciliation Board, and in the meantime use their most strenuous 
endeavours to prevent any strike or lock-out until after the 


‘ London Conciliation Board shall have exhausted all reasonable 


means of settlement. 
“They may from time to time consider and report to the 
London Conciliation Board upon any matter affecting the 


‘interests of their particular trade upon which it may be thought 


desirable to employ the action or influence of the London 
Chamber of Commerce as a body. 

“TV. The London Chamber of Commerce places its rooms at 
the disposition of the London Conciliation Board and of the Trade 
Conciliation Committees for holding their meetings. Any alter- 
ations in the rules and regulations of these bodies which may 
be from time to time proposed shall be submitted for app 
to the council of the Chamber. 


“V. The above regulations shall be subject to bye-laws to be 


‘specially framed for the purpose, and which shall be open to 
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Be dment as required from time to time, on agreement between 
‘the council of the Chamber of Commerce and the London 
Conciliation Board. 


‘¢ His Eminence Cardinal Manning, 

“ The Right Hon. Sir Henry Isaacs (Lord 
‘“ Mayor of London), 

« Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 

“ Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., 


“« Sir James Whitehead, Bart., Members 
‘¢ Sir Vincent Kennett-Barrington, of the 
*R. K. Causton, Esq., M.P., Committee. 


“ Samuel Montagu, Hsq., M.P., 

«“ §. B. Boulton, Esq. (Chairman), 
“ H. O. Arnold-Forster, Esq., 

“ W. H. Carbutt, Esq., and 

“ Kenric B. Murray (Secretary), 


“ January 31st, 1890. 


“ Haeplanatory Orrcular. 


“he council has had particularly in view the necessity of 
‘giving capital and labour an equal representation, and equal 
‘voting power in the organisation of the proposed London Con- 
‘ ciliation Board and Committees. 

“ Attention is specially called to the fact that this Board will 
‘not in itself be primarily or of necessity an arbitrating body, but 
‘its main object will be to bring the interested parties together 
- for purposes of discussion and explanation at the earliest stage 
‘of any difficulty, with the view of preventing that difficulty 
“reaching the acute stage of strike or lock-out, arbitration being 
“ only suggested in the last resort. It is hoped that the existence 
‘of a permanent Board composed of experienced and influential 
‘representatives of both capital and labour, to whom any difh- 
“ culty arising in the labour market can be referred for discussion 
* and consideration at an early period, may, by intervention in a 
» friendly and disinterested manner, enable points of difference to 
“be settled by mutual consent without any stoppage of trade. 
« Should the difficulty, however, prove to be acute, or not one of a 
“nature for settlement on general grounds, the Board will have 
powers to assist the disputants in nominating special arbitrators. 
“ One very important function of the Board will be to assist in 
“ promoting the formation of separate Trade Conciliation Com- 
‘“ mittees for the various industries carried on in the metropolis, 
“ to whom all disputes affecting those particular industries will in 
“ the first instance be referred.” 
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APPENDIX F.- 





The Cowncils of Conciliation and Arbitration at Mariemont. 


In the “ Journal des Economistes ” for May, 1889, an interesting 
account is given (p. 181) of a strike which occurred not long before 
at Mariemont, and which might at first sight appear to have shown 
the uselessness of conciliation. . In one respect at least this strike may 
be said to present a parallel to that in the Northumberland coal trade. 
In the case of the latter, if we may believe the statements of the 
local press, discontent with the attitude and action of their leaders 
seems to have been fomented amongst the miners, if it was not 
actually set on foot, by socialist agitators; and in a somewhat 
similar fashion the writer of the account in the French J ournal 
traces the origin of the mischief at Mariemont to the extreme 
socialist party in Belgium. The socialist party, he says, divided 
into two sections during a strike which occurred in the district in 
1887, the one party consisting of the adherents of order, who sought 
to reach their goal by i evolution, the other party aiming 
at revolution by means of a general strike. Thestrike of 1887 had 
been fomented by this extreme section, but had proved abortive; 
and in consequence of this the section had been enfeebled. And so 
in 1888 a plan was concerted for its resuscitation by means of 
a general strike to commence at Mariemont. 

Here there were two coal-mining companies, with courte of 
conciliation and arbitration. In April, 1888, a demand for an 
advance of wages was made on the ground of a revival of trade. 
The management of the mines accepted the claim in principle, but 
postponed giving effect to it until the revival had really taken 
place. The trade-papers, however, with natural exaggeration, 
represented the revival as an accomplished fact; and their language 
was copied by the labour-organs. A fresh demand was submitted 
to the councils of conciliation and arbitration for an advance of 
10 per cent. The representatives of the workmen declared that 
they could not contend much longer with the current of opinion 
among their constituents; the moderate socialists urged the imme= 
diate concession of the advance; and half the amount claimed was 
granted by the management, although the average selling price had 
fallen during the previous mouth. The labour representatives 
were delighted, and the meeting was immediately dissolved im 
order that the news might at once be made public. 

There were, However certain details involved in the applica- 
tion of the daa to certain classes of the men, and in this 
circumstance the extreme anarchist journals found their oppor- 
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tunity. They declared that the men had been betrayed by their 
representatives, who were, together with their equals, alone to 
benefit by the advance. An agitation was started, meetings were 
held, delegates were sent from other districts to say that they were 
only waiting for the signal to be given from Mariemont to strike. 
An advance of 20 per cent. was demanded, and the councils of 
arbitration hastily assembled. The men’s representatives declared 
that they were unable to cope with the misapprehension abroad, 
and asked the representatives of the management to come with 
them, and state the truth at the pit-mouth. Preparatious were 
made for this, but unfortunately delayed ; and on the morrow of the 
meeting the strike broke out at one place, and spread to others. 
At first it seemed as if the councils had proved a failure ; but 
in a few days work was resumed without any disturbance of the 
peace. The truth of the case was this, that the leaders of the men 
had not yet acquired complete ascendency over them, and that 
time, with its educating influences, was needed before the councils 
would work with perfect harmony and prevent even temporary 
disturbance. As it was, though the anarchist party had grown 
desperate, threatening dynamite’ and practising intimidation, yet 
it had found it impossible to re-kindle the dying embers of the 
strike. The councils had really passed through the most serious 
erisis with but two or three days’ suspension of work, and had 
during the first year of existence settled questions connected with 
the advance of wages, the reduction of the hours of labour, and 
the adoption of regulations regarding penalties and fines on the 
men for breaches of rule, by means of discussions which were 
courteously conducted. What was needed, concludes the writer of 
the account, was a strong union; it was, as the president said 
at the first meeting after the strike, necessary to increase the 
influence of the representatives of the men by the promotion of 
organisation among them. 
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Discussion on Mr. Prict’s Paper. 


BeroreE the paper was read :— ; 


The Cxarrman, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, in introducing th 
lecturer, said it would be remembered that they were indebted t 
Mr. Price for two valuable papers, the first upon the condition o: 
the miners in the north of England (particularly m the county o 
Northumberland), and the second upon the condition of the same 
class in Cornwall. Mr. Price had spent a long time in each of 
those counties, and devoted much study to the questions of wages 
and the relations of master and labourer. His (Mr. Price’s) paper: 
were amongst those of the highest value in the Society’s Journal 
and he had now drawn up a paper on the position and prospects ot 
industrial conciliation, the main object of which was to present 
not so much a statistical statement of results (because the subject 
did not admit of that), as his views on arbitration and conciliatior 
boards. He (the Chairman) had not had the advantage of reading 
the paper beforehand, being unaware that he should have the 
honour of presiding that evening, but he hoped Mr. Price would 
be able to indicate something of the method in which industrial 
conciliation could be carried out. At all events, the paper would 
afford an opportunity for members and visitors to offer their opinions 
on the subject. He trusted the quality of the discussion would not 
be inferior to the discussions which had taken place on recent 
papers, and that the result would be to forward the object all— 
particularly economists and statisticians—must have in view, that, 
of promoting some method of industrial conciliation which would 
do away with the grievous consequences of differences between the 
employers and the employed. 

The paper was then read. 


Mr. Sypney Buxton, M.P., who was called upon by the Chairman 
first to address the members, thought they were very much indebted 
to Mr. Price for the very valuable paper he had contributed to a 
subject which at the present time was unquestionably of the utmost 
importance in connection with labour disputes. The advantage of 
preventing these disputes by means of conciliation rather than by 
strikes, need not be urged. Everyone was agreed that the only 
question was, what was the best mode in which these boards of con- 
ciliation were to be carried out? In Mr. Price’s paper something 
was said about the so-called ‘‘ Committee of Conciliation”’ at the time 
of the dock strike, of which he (Mr. Buxton) had the honour of 
being a member. It ought never to have been necessary to bring 
such a committee into existence; it was a form of conciliation 
which none of them desired; for it ought not to be necessary. 
All the same, he was bound to say that at the time it was necessary 
that some conciliation committee of that kind should be formed to 
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pring that particular dispute to an end. The form of conciliation 
“committee they wanted was one that would prevent disputes, not 
one that would bring them to an end after they had been begun. 
“It seemed to him that the only form in which conciliation com- 
‘mittees could be successful, was when they were formed in each 
particular trade between the masters and men of that particular 
trade. He most cordially agreed with what Mr. Price had said in 
reference to trades unions. It was idle to talk of labour disputes 
being settled by means of conciliation rather than by strikes, unless 
there was on the one hand a strong trades union of the particular 
trade with regard to which the dispute arose, and on the other a 
combination among the masters themselves. From what he knew 
of the attitude of the men, they were as anxious that the masters 
should form trade unions amongst themselves as they (the men) 
were anxious to form them amongst themselves: because they felt 
that when there was a strong representative body on each side— 
both feeling their very heavy responsibility—who could meet round 
a table, to give and take when necessary, satisfactory negotiation 
was infinitely more likely to occur under such circumstances than 
if on the side of the men there were a few irresponsible individuals, 
and on the other side an isolated master. Everyone hailed with 
ereat gratification the vast extension which had taken place in 
trades unions since last summer’s strike. Some of them would 
perhaps not last, but a vast number of them were day by day 
gaining strength, knowledge, and intelligence, and improving the 
position of the men and of trade generally. The real feature of 
the labour question at the present moment was that this was the 
first time the unskilled labour had combined together successfully 
in these trades unions; and these trades unions were quite as anxious 
_as the older trades unions to prevent strikes by means of negotiation 
and conciliation. The stronger those trades unions became, the 
more likely was that result to be arrived at. He was glad to hear 
what fell from Mr. Price in reference to the board of conciliation 
that used to exist in connection with a large portion of the coal 
trade, which unfortunately was unsuccessful the other day in pre- 
venting astrike. He believed that board had now been reconstituted 
on anew basis, not on the sliding scale, but on a much more satisfac- 
tory basis on both sides, because both parties had agreed that before 
a strike should take place they would use every possible endeavour 
to arrange the matter by mutual agreement. He was glad to see 
Mr. Boulton, Chairman of the London Chamber of Commerce 
Committee of Conciliation, present. That committee had been 
somewhat misunderstood. It had been thought by some employers, 
and a large number of the men, that this committee intended to 
act themselves as a committee of conciliation, and to enter into 
labour disputes. As he (Mr. Buxton) understood their position, 
they simply wished to bring the pressure of public opinion to bear 
on each different trade, and to see if they could, by means of 
their central body and the rooms they were able to place at the 
disposal of the masters and men, bring about the formation of 
committees of conciliation and arbitration in each individual trade. 
Nobody would desire that these boards of conciliation should be 
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made compulsory on the trades. If a compulsory board were 
forced on a trade, it was idle to expect that either masters or men 
would necessarily obey such a board. It must be left to the mutual 
intelligence, education, and enlightenment of masters and men to 
meet together to talk matters over rourid a table as man to man, 
and not as master to man, under which circumstances the tendency 
always was to come to a satisfactory agreement. 


Mr. Groraz Howett, M.P., was exceedingly pleased with the 
tone of the paper. It was somewhat gratifying to him, because 
many years ago he had some battles at the Society’s meetings over 
this very question, when it was thought that trades unions were 
very disadvantageous to the country, and ought rather to be sup- 
pressed than encouraged. During the last twelve or fourteen years 
there had been indeed a great change come over the spirit of the 
dream. In revising a book he published in 1878, “The Conflicts 
of Capital and Labour,” he could see the enormous changes 
that had taken place all over the country. Society generally was 
beginning to recognise that trades unions had been very much 
better to deal with than unorganised labour. The paper stated— 
and Mr. Sydney Buxton seemed rather inclined to adopt it—that 
recently, for the first time in history, the skilled labour of the 
country had assisted the unskilled. Nothing of the kind. During 
the last fifty years there was ample evidence that organised bodies 
of workmen had voted their money freely to help unskilled labour, 
or skilled labour, as the case might be, when disputes arose with 
employers; the one condition of help being that the men requiring 
it should first begin to help themselves, or at least show their 
willingness to make the attempt. To such an extent was this the 
case, that the Amalgamated Hngineers had over and over again 
voted money out of their funds to trades unions, or bodies of men 
banded together for a temporary purpose, who had been striking 
against the very machinery made by the engineers themselves; 
considering only that these men were in difficulties. He might 
remind the lecturer, as a set off against the suspension of the 
sliding scale in Northumberland, of what had taken place in the 
midland counties. The Midland Counties Wages Board had 
passed through difficulties which threatened to break it up, but 
they had weathered the storm; and within the last few weeks 
there had been meetings of employers and employed which seemed 
to show that the day was not far distant when the advantages of 
these boards would be recognised more than they had been in the 
past. Sometime ago a demand was made by men connected 
with the board with regard to a premium which the employers 
thought was too high. After some debate the employers, in order 
to avert a strike, consented to give this higher premium, asking 
the men to reconsider the question when the time should come. 
The matter had been brought forward again, and, considering the 
tone of the meeting, he (Mr. Howell) was inclined to think that 
the men would recognise that the premium was too high, and be 
prepared to make a reduction which would bring down the rates of 
wages to something like the level of that obtained in the north of 
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England. Many years ago the leaders of trades unions stood 
almost alone (with the exception of a few outside workers) in 
demanding arbitration in connection with labour disputes. Em- 
ployers, almost entirely, all over the country, were averse to 
anything like arbitration. Now, unfortunately, whilst employers 
were getting to understand that it will be to their advantage 
to have arbitration or conciliation, some of the men were begin- 
ning to turn round and scout it, at least to some extent. He 
was sure the writer of the paper would know that there had 
been some technical difficulties in regard to the working of the 
sliding scale, one of them being that in the earlier scales the rise 
of wages to the men went up more slowly, while the reductions of 
their wages went down faster in proportion. Some of those diffi- 
culties had been got over, and his belief, at any rate his hope, was 
that as men more clearly and distinctly understood their duties 
towards each other, as members of the trades unions, and as 
employers showed an increased willingness to meet the represen- 
tatives of the unions, conciliation and arbitration boards for 
dealing with labour disputes would take root all over the country. 
He might remind the lecturer that the sliding scale had been 
adopted in south Wales very recently, and now governed the 
wages of a very large number of men. There was not much difi- 
culty with regard to representation whenever the conciliation 
board was composed of one particular trade. The real difficulty 
was when a conciliation or arbitration board was established to 
deal with a number of trades. Representation must take place on 
the widest possible basis, so that the representatives of the men at 
the board shall stand on the same footing as the employers them- 
selves. He hoped the paper would call attention more widely to 
the question of conciliation; and he ventured to express a hope 
that the effort being made by the Chamber of Commerce of 
London—which was being taken up by the chambers of commerce 
in various parts of the country—would be successful. He hoped 
and trusted that the new men who were joining trades unions 
would not throw any obstacle in the way of the success of these 
boards. The reason, the sad reason, why the sliding scale failed in 
Northumberland, was not so much because the men got tired of it, 
as that they were stirred up to reject it by men from London and 
other parts of the country, who tried to induce the miners to get 
rid of their members in Parliament. 


The CHatrman asked Mr. Sydney Buxton whether the move- 
ment amongst the miners in Northumberland with regard to 
substituting something for the sliding scale, amounted to the 
establishment of a method by which, before a strike was entered 
upon, the employer and the employed could be brought together to 
endeavour by conciliation to remove the difficulties existing between 
them, or whether it was merely a sentiment amonyst them that 
certain undefined steps should be taken in that direction ? 


Mr. Sypney Buxton answered that he was not very intimately 
acquainted with that branch of the trade, but he understood that 
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men and masters—in connection with the federation of miners and 
of masters—had practically pledged themselves that, under every 
condition, before there was any question of a strike or lock-out, 
they would meet and endeavour by all possible and reasonable 
means to bring the matter to.a conclusion by satisfactory negotiation 
rather than by strike or lock-out. That was how it stood at 
present; they were endeavouring to find some arrangement more 
satisfactory than the last. 





Mr. Gnuorce Hower said it was by the National Federation of 
Miners, not the Northumberland and Durham Miners, that the 
sliding scale, having seemed to operate badly in portions of York- 
shire, was thrown overboard. After the strike, which lasted only 
a few days, negotiations were entered into by the masters and the 
representatives of the men; but the system to be adopted for the 
future had not yet been finally settled. 


Mr. C. M. Norwoop said there could be no question of the 
advantage that would accrue by the substitation of conciliation and 
arbitration for strikes in the arrangement of disputes between 
employers and workmen. ... The difficulty arose from the varied 
circumstances and conditions of each case. Mr. Price had taken a 
line which did not help him (Mr. Norwood) and those gentlemen 
joined with him in the administration of the docks, inasmuch as 
Mr. Price very naturally took as his typical examples of conciliation 
the sliding scales for wages which existed in the north of England. 
As far as the iron and coal districts were concerned, the sliding 
scale was a very rational and easily workable system, inasmuch 
as 1b was easy to ascertain the proportions which labour contributed 
to the cost of a ton of coal or of iron, and it was fair and reasonable 
to take the market price of the commodity as the basis on which 
the wage was to be apportioned. But he could not see how it was 
possible to apply any such scale to the case of unskilled labour 
employed by the hour, where strength of body was the chief 
ingredient, and where there was no fluctuation in the price of the 
article or service which the labour produced. The case he alluded 
to was that of the 60,000 unskilled labourers at the docks and 
wharves, and similar employments on the riverside of the Thames. 
He was not surprised the lecturer avoided treating that subject 
fully. 1t was a new phase of labour difficulties that unskilled 
men had asserted themselves in the way the labourers asserted 
themselves during the autumn of last year. Mr. Price would be 
performing a great service to the industrial world if he would 
turn his attention to the peculiar circumstances connected with 
unskilled labour, and point out the manner in which some satis- 
factory basis of remuneration could be arrived at to supersede the 
old economic principle of “ supply and demand,” which had hitherto 
formed the basis of wage payment, especially of unskilled labour. 
He was not going to enter into debateable points with reference to 
the great dock strike, but it appeared to him that in discussing the 
question many persons lost sight of what he believed to be the 
great fact, that the strike was not a spontaneous or isolated move-: 
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ment on the part of the men for a moderate improvement of their 
‘position, and conducted by the older leaders of trades unionism, 
but it was the commencement of a great socialistic movement 
earefully prepared, to affect the labour not only of this country, 
but of the entire continent of Europe, and for other and for political 
objects. He believed that the scheme was laid by some very able 
and very determined men months before the strike broke out; that 
it was recognised that with such a large amount of unskilled 
labour it would be almost impossible to raise the socialistic stan- 
dard satisfactorily in this country until something like life was 
infused into a body of men who up to that time had not shown any 
power of organisation, nor any special discontent with the terms 
and conditions of their employment. If masters and men could 
meet together to discuss wages questions between them, much 
difficulty could be avoided; but there was a body of agitators, of 
various grades, who found it to their advantage, politically and 
otherwise, to stir up difficulties. Professed socialists of great 
ability were really the mainspring, support, and guides of the great 
movement to which he had aliuded, and he ventured to tell the 
Society, as the result of his experience, that these men had not for 
their aim, nor would they be content with, a mere improvement in 
the position of labourers in this country, based upon an improve- 
ment of their wage in harmony with the true interests of trade, 
and he should be very much surprised if, under the guidance of 
these men, we get anything like finality in the way of settlement 
of the wage question. It is a fact that the old trades unionists 
kept aloof from this movement. His belief was, that the best way 
of solving the labour difficulty would be for the men to discard 
socialistic elements in their organisation for those of the old trades 
unionism, and to elect as their representatives men of a higher 
mental and social class than those who assumed to lead them at the 
present time. His advice to the dock labourers, and men of that 
class, would be, that wherever they could find a man among 
themselves thoroughly capable of representing their views with 
moderation and judgment, they should pay him well—not meet 
out the miserable doles which he believed their leaders had received 
from time to time—and place confidence in him, so that there 
might be an effectual means of communication and access between 
the masters and the men. One of the great difficulties had been, 
that hitherto there had been no means of tying down sections of 
men to the agreements made by their representatives on their 
behalf. He believed in many cases the leaders of the men desired 
to act fairly. In some cases they had remonstrated with the men, 
who were so ignorant, or so elated by what they supposed to be 
their great triumph, that they would listen to advice from no one. 
When these men were more accustomed to their position, he 
thought there would be an opportunity of both parties coming 
together and by fair discussion settle their disputes ; but whether 
that could be done without a great struggle throughout the country, 
Which would try the power of endurance of the two parties con- 
cerned in labour operations, he could not tell. A severe fight must 
eventually take place if there was an unreasonable demand on one 
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side, or resisted unreasonably on the other. He had little or no 
faith in arbitration in respect to unskilled labour, but anything 
that could be devised to make the system of conciliation more easy, 
more applicable, and more readily available would be a blessing to 
this and to all commercial countries which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. 


Mr. S. B. Boutron said that besides the exceedingly valuable 
information Mr. Price had put in his most able and interesting 
paper, the Society might thank him for something he had not put 
in. There was a great temptation for a lecturer to endeavour to 
establish some cut-and-dried principle which should be applied to 
all trades in all parts of the country. He (Mr. Boulton) thought 
no such cut-and-dried principle would succeed for all cases. Any 
system of conciliation or arbitration must vary with the various 
requirements of the different trades and of the different districts. He 
(Mr. Boulton) had been appointed Chairman of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee of the London Chamber of Commerce, a committee which 
had been appointed by the council of the chamber for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it would be possible to draw up some scheme 
for their own guidance, or the guidance of others who might wish 
to avoid these lamentable strikes. The committee had to abandon 
very early any idea of trying to influence the legislature to 
pass any compulsory powers of legislation to arrange wages for the 
future. If an Act of Parliament were passed giving compulsory 
powers to fix wages, the men could not be forced to work unless 
they chose to do so; and it would be equally impossible to make: 
an employer pay any fixed sum for wages beyond the given length 
of time for which the workmen engaged to serve. During the 
great dock strikes there was a committee of dock directors sitting 
in Leadenhall Street, and a committee of dockers on strike sitting 
at the “Wade Arms,” and it was almost impossible to get the 
two bodies together. The Chamber of Commerce, being a body 
deeply interested in all commercial disputes, thought that it might 
offer neutral ground for the purpose of such meetings upon the 
basis of the conciliation boards or committees which have been 
formed in the north and elsewhere. It could not be expected that 
employers would go to a trades union committee sitting in @ 
public house, and there was a shyness on the part of the men to go 
to the offices of the employers, therefore it was thought that to offer 
a neutral meeting ground, such as the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was a step in the right direction. The chamber also 
thought that if the workmen and employers of the different trades 
could be induced to appoint a certain number of representatives to 
meet together as conciliation committees, all questions between 
them might be threshed out witbout these strikes and lock-outs. 
Besides these separate trades committees, it was proposed to form 
a central conciliation board, composed of equal numbers of employers 
and employed, in which all the trades of London should be repre- 
sented. It was thought that in some cases where the conciliation 
committee in a particular trade was not able to settle its dispute, 
it would refer its question to the central conciliation board, to be 
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considered by men of other trades deeply interested in peace, because 
it was impossible in the present day to have a great strike in 
one trade without a great many other trades being affected. If 
that second attempt did not succeed, then the central board would 
advocate some form of arbitration, but arbitration only with the 
consent of the parties, the choice of the arbitrators being entirely 
at their disposal. The scheme had been drawn up by practical 
men, thoroughly acquainted with the conditions of labour in 
London, and so far it had met with a fair amount of success. The 
chamber of commerce had the support of some twenty-five trades 
unions, the working men of which were appointing delegates. 
He thoroughly agreed with what Mr. Norwood had said about 
socialism abroad. M. Julien Weiler, engineer and manager 
of the great collieries of Mariemont and Bascoup in Belgium, 
in some pamphlets which he had published, had spoken of 
the growth of socialism, and of the anarchical and subversive 
influences which influenced strikes in Belgium. M. Weiler had 
been attempting, with great success, to introduce labour con- 
ciliation; but what did this large employer of labour and enemy of 
anarchy mention as one great impediment? He said that the 
great difficulty they have in Belgium is that they have not sufh- 
cient trades unions, and he advocated their formation. Without 
trades unions it was almost impossible to get into contact and 
make agreements with the working classes, and the sooner the 
prejudice against them was got rid of the better. The rate of 
wages must, in the long run, be fixed by the law of supply and 
demand. If therefore there was to be peace between employers 
and employed, the more the arrangement as to wages was reduced 
to a question of a trade bargain the better, and that could only be 
done by their meeting hes and discussing the questions 
between them. The present conciliation committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce was not formed for the purpose of adminis- 
tering conciliation, but merely for drawing up rules. Since they 
had begun their labours they had never sought to interfere in 
labour disputes, but their intervention had nevertheless been 
frequently solicited, and pending the formation of the permanent 
board and committees, the council had advised them to give their 
help if required. in two or three cases they had been very success- 
ful, notably in the case of the threatened strike of the bargemen of 
the Medway against the cement manufacturers of that district. In 
that case he (Mr. Boulton) acted as chairman of the meeting of 
employers and employed. An agreement had been arrived at with 
which both parties were thoroughly satisfied, and he was glad to 
add that the agreement had been loyally kept on both sides, and 
Over one thousand men had been restored to work. He was 
hopeful that a system of labour conciliation, adapted to the par- 
ticular requirements of the metropolis, might prove as beneficial as 
‘Similar organisations had been elsewhere. 


The CHAIRMAN, in expressing by anticipation the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Price for his very valuable contribution to the 
Society, said the paper and the discussion were two as valuable 
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instruments of public usefulness as the Society had had the — 
opportunity of offering its members for some time past. He 
conscientiously believed that one of the reasons for the excellent 
feeling between the employers and the employed in Mr. Hey’s 
trade, was the existence of so sensible and reasonable an officer of 
the trade union of that branch of trade as his friend Mr. Hey 
himself. He agreed with Mr. Howell and Mr. Norwood, that if 
labour questions were settled between employers and the men in 
their employment without the exercise of very pernicious external 
influence, either by boards of conciliation or friendly intercourse, 
we should hear very little of strikes. But there were influences 
external to the relations of masters and men in particular trades” 
that had produced mischief, and would produce mischief as long 
as they were allowed to exist. 3 


Mr. W. H. Hey thought it would be utterly impossible to bring 
the sliding scale into operation in connection with all the mdus-_ 
tries of the country. It would certainly be impossible to apply it 
to the industry with which he was connected—iron moulding. He 
was not quite as favourable to arbitration boards as to conciliation — 
boards; for wherever arbitrations had occurred they had never 
settled anything that had lasted for any very great length of time, 
There was no trade union in existence where the members had 
experienced fewer differences with their employers than the iron 
moulders. He was prepared to believe that the members of the 
Iron Founders’ Society had received advances of wages quite as 
liberally and freely as any other trade organisation, and better than 
many; all or nearly so being the result of conciliatory methods. — 


Mr. L. L. Prick commenced his reply by reading a letter from 
Mr. Spence Watson, who, he said, had had great experience in 
connection with arbitration in the north of England. After 
stating that the Cumberland mine owners had this year formed 
a board, and that he heard from the United Cotton Spinners” 
Association of Manchester that a proposal to form a board for 
the adjustment of disputes between the employers and employed 
in the cotton trade was at present under consideration, Mr. 
Watson said: “The curious thing is that there is so much 
more arbitration now than conciliation. This is really occasioned 
by the great movement in unskilled labour. I have up to this 
year thought three arbitrations in a year a great many; this year 
I have had six.” After referring to the difficulty of the arbitra- 
tions, Mr. Watson added, ‘“‘ The encouraging thing is that, up to 
the present time, I have never had an award disputed. They have 
been constantly given against the men, and sometimes entirely 
given egainst them. The very last I issued refused the men’s 
demands, but I must say that the spirit of genuine loyalty to the 
principle of arbitration which is shown has been to me very 
satisfactory and very remarkable.” He (Mr. Price) did not 
suggest for a moment that the sliding scale could be applied to 
every industry, and in writing on the subject he had laid great 
stress upon this. Nor did he flatter himself that he could sketch 
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a means by which it could be applied to such an industry as that 
to which Mr. Norwood had referred. One method of conciliation 
must be applied to one industry and another to another; and he 
-felt very strongly that it was impossible to lay down a hard and 
fast rule and to say what could be applied in each case. What he 
thought we could lay stress upon was the endeavour to get the 
masters and men together. He had great faith in that, and that 
faith had been illustrated by what Mr. Boulton had said. When 
masters and men could once be got to meet together habitually, 
they would, he believed, arrive at a satisfactory solution, a solution 
which an outsider could not suggest, and it might be that the 
solution would take a form which an outsider could not even 
imagine. The movement amongst unskilled labourers was not 
confined to London, and it was difficult to trace the connection 
between these movements and socialistic agitation. The peculiar 
feature of the dock strike was that the skilled labour came out on 
strike to assist the unskilled. He did not know whether that had 
been paralleled in history. But on the Tyne there had been, as he 
had showed in his previous paper, opposition on the part of the 
skilled labour to the unskilled. When once masters and men 
recognise that it would be better to arrange their disputes amongst 
themselves, committees of conciliation could be established, and 
arbitration pushed into the background ; but with unskilled labour 
at present we seemed to have that arbitration which often pre- 
ceded conciliation. 
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In the course of a walking tour along the Roman Wall in the 
north of Hngland, in company with some friends, I lately visited 
the magnificent remains of the camp or station at Chesters. We 
admired the fortifications, we inspected the guard rooms, we noticed ~ 
the very ruts which had been worn by the chariots of the conquerors, 
like the Antiquary, we traced a “‘ preetorium here, preetorium there,” 
without fear of an Edie Ochiltree’s comments, and having gratified 
our curiosity, were about to push on to the next station, when the 
botanist of the party pointed out a lowly plant crouching among 
the ruins, of a species, he said, which had been introduced from 
Italy by the invaders. This new topic reanimated our flagging 
interest; we scrutinised the masonry with fresh curiosity; some 
hoped to find a Roman snail; all voted to stay a little longer. 

_ Like our botanist on that occasion, I hope now to recall atten- 
tion to an exhausted subject by presenting a fresh aspect of it. The 
study of mural flora is about as indirectly related to the general 
interests of the antiquarian, as the topic which I have to introduce 
is to the wider questions which have been lately discussed in the 
Nineteenth Century and elsewhere. I do not attempt to re-open” 
those discussions. I confine myself to a particular technical point. 
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My subject is not the philosophy of examination, but the statistics 
of marks. 

One of the best things said at the late symposium was 
that examinations are like the barometer: an instrument which 
directly measures the pressure of the atmosphere, but only 
inferentially, and as one sign among others, indicates that about 
which it is mostly consulted, the weather. He who trusts impli- 
citly the rise of the mercury, when the north-east wind is blowing, 
deserves to get a wetting. Similarly it is admitted that exami- 
nations test the possession of a certain kind of perhaps temporary 

knowledge, and a certain facility of expressing it. But how far 
those qualities indicate true education and real efficiency may be 
questioned. I do not discuss that question. I confine myself to 
the strictly barometrical use of examinations; and endeavour to 
determine with what precision they measure those qualities which 
they measure directly. The inquiry is not without practical 
interest. It is true that if the instrument is found to be a good 
barometer in the strict sense, it is not therefore proved to be a 
good weather glass. But the converse does not hold. If marks 
rise or fall casually, and without a constant and close relation to 
the work examined, if examinations are not even a good measure 
of educational pressure, much less can they be useful as a forecast 
of real efficiency. 
: In the case of an actual barometer we can determine whether the 
degrees are rightly marked by reference to a constant standard— 
the yard measure which is kept in the Tower. In determining the 
correctness of the scale according to which an examiner marks, 
we have not this resource. We are in the position of the primitive 
men, who had to measure length by the human foot. The wisest 
course under those circumstances would have been to have taken 
as the standard foot the average of a great number of feet. If the 
feet averaged were those of men belonging to the same tribe, there 
would be afforded a pretty constant linear measure, and one which, 
for most practical purposes, might dispense with a more objective 
standard. By parity it is here postulated that the true or standard 
mark of any piece of work, is the average of the marks given by 
a large number of competent examiners equally proficient in the 
subject, and instructed as to the character and purpose of the 
examination. As sin came by the law, so, having settled what is 
the right mark, we can determine how far any particular examiner’s 
mark is wrong. The error committed is the difference between the 
mark in question and the ideal mean above described. My first 
problem is to estimate the probability that an error of assigned 
extent will be committed by a competent examiner in marking a 
piece of work of any given sort. 

I do not however insist on what may seem a rather meta- 
physical definition of rectitude or error. If any one denies that 
the mean of a great number of judgments constitutes a true 
Standard of taste, he is free to indulge his own philosophical views. 
He may regard the assumption here made as a mere working 
hypothesis which is useful in solving questions like the following : 
How tar is it likely that any two examiners will differ from each 
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other in their numerical estimate of the same work? What is the 
probability that there will occur a difference of any assigned extent 
between two marks given by a pair of examiners to the same work ? 
If candidates under one examiner come out in the order a, b, ¢, d, e, 
&c., what, in any specified case, is the probability that under 
another equally competent examiner this order would be broken up, 
and # or z might stand where a does now ?  . 

However we define error, the idea of calculating its extent may 
appear paradoxical. A science of error seems a contradiction in 
terms. As the wise slave in the ancient comedy says, when his 
master begins to reason about love, a thing which is in its nature 
irregular and irrational, cannot possibly be governed by reason. 
It would be like going mad according to method. ; 

Natural philosophy has however triumphed over this paradox. 
Mathematicians have constructed an apparatus for reducing to 
rule errors committed by astronomers and other physicists in their 
observations. Itis proposed here to transfer to errors of judgment 
committed by examiners, the theory which is primarily applicable 
to errors of perception committed by observers.’ . 

I am aware that the analogy is not perfect between the 
measurement of external things, like distances and angles, and 
the estimates of what may be called psychical quantity, the merit 
of a candidate at an examination. By way of bridging over this 
chasm, I propose first to consider an intermediate case, where the 
thing to be determined is still a real objective quantity, but the 
mode of determining it is not a simple observation, but an estimate 
attended with about the same haziness and hovering of judgment 
as an examiner is apt to feel in assigning a mark. Of this sort, as 
it seems to me, are the estimates which one makes of height or 
weight of objects without the use of rule or scales. A discussion of 
such conjectures may form a fitting prolusion to the statistics of 
examination marks, 

In carrying out the experiment which has been indicated I 
have not operated on the proverbial vilt corpore. The body abont 
the measurements of which it seemed easiest to obtain a variety of 
estimates was my own. Accordingly I asked every second friend 
whom I met what he thought my height was, and what my weight. 
I have tabulated the figures so obtained, ninety-six of each species; 
and will now present the general results which the scrutiny of 
them yields. Let us take the weights first. 

Probably the first question which the reader will desire to have 
answered is whether the result of the estimates was correct, 
whether on taking their average the true weight came out. But 
from the present point of view this question is irrelevant; what I 
am concerned with is not so much the objective weight as the 
average impression produced on a variety of minds by the same 
appearance. This apparent weight is for the present purpose 
regarded as the true measure; and I want to ascertain whether the 


1 For a more terse and technical statement of the reasonings which follow, the 
mathematical reader is referred to the writer’s paper on “ Problems and Probabi- 
lities ’ in the London Philcsophical Maguzine for 1890. 
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deviations from that apparent weight, defined as errors, can be 
reduced to law and admit of prediction. Whether the apparent 
weight coincides with the true one, is for the purpose of this 
theory indifferent. As a matter of fact the coincidence is almost 
perfect. The apparent weight is 10st. lO lbs. 14 0z.; the true 
weight is 10st. 10 lbs. The values obtained by averaging batches 
of sixteen estimates oscillate about the true value thus: 10 st. 
102 Ibs., 10 st. 9 lbs. 10 st. 8°5 lbs. 10 st. 8:3 lbs., 11 st. 1 lb., 
im st. 1 lb. 

What it is more important here to notice is, that there is a 
certain regularity in the errors. First, taking the average of each 
batch of sixteen, and treating the deviation, whether in excess or 
defect, of each constituent estimate from that average as an error, 
I have obtained by averaging the sixteen errors so obtained for 
each batch, what may be called the average error for each batch. 
The following are the results, in pounds avoidupois :— 


6-5, 6°25, 65, 7:5, 5:9, 7°2. 


It requires very little acquaintance with statistics to justify the 
conclusion that there is a certain method in these errors. If we 
had observed only the first three batches, we could have predicted 
with some accuracy the extent of error incurred by the last 
three batches. ‘The average of the first three is 64; of the second 
three 7. In fact from any one of the batches we could have safely 
predicted the general character of the fluctuation in the estimates, 
In the same way I submit that by observing the divergence 
between a limited number of examiners marking the same work, 
we may form a tolerably correct estimate of the divergence to be 
expected between other examiners operating on the same or 
similar subject matter. 

In the experiment just described I have treated each batch as a 
complete series, and defined error by reference to the average of 
the series to which any estimate belongs. It was proper to make 
this supposition, in order to test how we should have fared if we 
had only one batch. But since in fact we have six batches, let 
us now define the apparent weight as the average of these ninety- 
six estimates, in round numbers 1U st. 11 Ibs.; and reckon errors by 
reference to this mean value. Looking separately at the errors in 
defect and in excess, I find that there are forty-seven of the 
former, and forty-nine of the latter. The average of the errors in 
defect is 7°2; the average of the errors in excess is 68. Let us 
now split up each of these groups into smaller sets. The average 
of the first twenty-four errors in defect is 75; the average of the 
remaining twenty-three errors in defect is 68. The average of 
the first twenty-five errors in excess is 5°6; the average of the 
remaining twenty-four errors in excess is 8. Cut up the evidence, 
as the Chinese do their witnesses, and still you obtain a consistent 
tale. 

One particularly interesting question which may be asked 
about the results is, what extent of error is quite likely, and what 
is improbable. Looking at the errors in defect, I find that out of 
all the forty-seven, twenty-three are less or not greater than 5, 
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twenty-three are greater or not less than that limit. The twenty- 
fourth in the order of magnitude is 5. Similarly among the 
forty-nine errors in excess, the twenty-fifth in the order of 
magnitude is 5. That then is the extent of errors or difference 
from the “common sense of most,” which is as likely not to be 
committed by any one of the class to which my friends belong, in 
estimating at sight my weight; the “ probable error” in technical 
terminology. As in a former case, we may verify this result by 
showing that much the same evidence is yielded by different parts 
of our materials. Observing the errors in each batch of sixteen, 
the errors measured from the general average 10st. 11 Ibs., and 
arranging each batch of sixteen in the order of magnitude, without 
regard to sign, treating positive and negative alike, I obtain the 
following six determinations of the required limit: 4:5, 4, 7, 7, 4, 
5'0; hovering closely about the value already obtained, namely, 5. 

Not only can we find what error is likely, but also what error 
is unlikely to occur. J can assert with considerable confidence, 
that the odds against an estimate of the sort described exceeding 
or falling short of 10st lllbs. by as much as 12 lbs. are more 
than 5 to 1; and I have some ground for believing that the odds 
against an error (positive or negative) exceeding 181bs. are about 
20 tol. In other words, I should expect that if I had questioned 
a hundred more friends, less than 16 per cent. of their estimates 
would be wide of the mark by as much as 12 1bs., and some four or 
five by more than 18 lbs. ; 

It is useful to have a method of representing ocularly results 
like those which we have reached. The following device will be 
found convenient. Take a horizontal line, and mark on it points 
or notches indicating different degrees of the quantity estimated 
in the case before us, weight. Appropriate points are, one which 
corresponds to the apparent weight, in our case 10st. 11lbs.; a 
higher point which is such that of the estimates which exceed the 
mean value or apparent weight, about a half are above the point 
defined, in our case 11st. 21bs.; a point similarly related to the 
estimates in defect of the mean value, in our case 10st. 6lbs. To 
these may be usefully added two points at a greater distance from 
the central one; for instance 9 st. 10 lbs., and 11 st. 12 lbs. 


IV XIX XXIV XXVI XIX IV 
9/10 10/6 10/11 11/2 11/12 


The points described are represented on this page; 9/10, 10/6, 
&c., being put as abbreviations for nine stone ten pounds, &e. The 
points are in line; but, to avoid exciting alarm by the introduction 
of mathematical apparatus, the line has been left to the reader's 
imagination. The Roman numerals above the imaginary line, 
indicate the number of returns which occur in each of the spaces 
demarcated by the numerals on the line. Thus four of the esti- 
mates which are tabulated are less than 9st. 10]bs. Nineteen of 
them occur between 9st. 10]lbs. and 10st. 6lbs.; twenty-four 
between 10st. 6lbs. and 10st. 111Ibs.; and so on. When there 
occur several observations exactly at one of the marked points, 
half of them may be assigned to the compartment on the right of 
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that point, half to the left.’ For instance the weight 10/6 was 
uessed four times. Two of these returns go to swell the XIX on 
the left of that point; two fall to be added to the XXIV contained 
in the space on the left. When an odd number of observations 
occurs at one of the limiting points, the benefit of the odd observa- 
tion may be given to the compartment which is nearer to the 
centre. 
We may employ this sort of apparatus to exhibit at a glance the 
grouping of a second species of estimates, which | obtained by 


asking each of my friends to guess my height. The accompanying 


row of figures, 5°5, 7°5, &c., denote inches above 5 ft. The Roman 
numerals— 


III XVI XIV XXV XXXITTI 
5° vias) 8°5 9°5 115 
represent the number of estimates which fell in each of the spaces 
thus designated. Thus, out of ninety-six returns. there are three 
below 5 ft. 54in., sixteen between 5ft. 5jin. and 5ft. 7} in., and so 
on. It will be seen that the group formed is not so symmetrical as 
the set of weight estimates. The left, or lower limits of the figures, 
stretches out unduly, while the upper limit seems furled up. 89 
is the average; which is brought down by the lower arm—like a 
long lever balancing a greater weight on the shorter arm. The 
midway point, that which has as many observations above it as 
below it, occurs at 9. The true height is just between these two 


species of mean values. 


Owing to the want of symmetry which has been noticed, the 
average errors for small batches do not present the same regularity 
as was noticed in the case of the weights. <A sufficient degree of 
constancy is shown by the following figures, each of which denotes 
the midway error obtained by arranging in an order of magnitude 
(without respect to sign) the errors of each batch of sixteen esti- 
mates, errors estimated by reference to the average, (0 ft.) 83 in. as 
the correct apparent height :— 


eles edle25, 5 1°5,) 1:5. 
Again take separately the thirty-eight negative errors presented 


by the estimates lower than 83in., and divide at random this 


set into two batches, each of nineteen. The midway error for the 
first batch is 1 inch; also for the second batch linch. Or take the 
fifty-eight positive errors, and consider the arrangement of the 
twenty-nine figures which were obtained in a random order, 
namely, that in which I received and tabulated the estimates. The 
midway error for this contingent is 1‘5; for the rest of the positive 
errors 1. Thus it is reasonably certain that, out of a large number 
of such estimates, many more than half will not deviate from the 
average by so much as 1} inches. It is nearly even betting that 


2 Those who find geometrical illustrations helpful, will do well to complete the 
figure by erecting at the middle of each enclosed space a perpendicular to the line 
on which the degrees are marked. Joining the tops of those perpendiculars. we 
obtain an idea of the curve which an indefinitely prolonged series of observations 
would form. 
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any particular estimate will not deviate more than an inch. The 
accuracy thus indicated compares favourably with the estimates of 
weight, if we take as a common measure of erroneousness the 
proportion between the extent of error and the quantity of the 
thing to be determined. In the case of the weights the deviation 
as likely as not to occur, the “‘ probable error,” was 3% per cent. of 
the quantity estimated (my weight 150 lbs.); in the case of the 
heights this coefficient is only 1°5 per cent. (of my height 
5 ft. 84 in.). i 

The reader will now begin to realise that guesses and errors are 
not entirely random and chaotic. They do not “float about 
conspicuously nowhere,” as Carlyle says of modern politics, but 
rather drift in certain currents which may be traced by those 
who have scientific patience. Laws measuring the fallibility of 
human judgment may be ascertained with some precision. But of 
course in this and every branch of science the leap from the known 
to the unknown must be made with caution. I am reasonably 
certain that one hundred fresh estimates of my height and weight 
made by the same class of men, will be grouped in much the same. 
way as those which I have examined. If the estimates relate to 
some one else, or are made by persons of a class different from my 
friends, I become less certain. If the object estimated is altogether 
in alid materia, | have not even a presumption. 

The diversity of laws of error, and the danger of transferring 
our empirical generalisations to cases not adjacent, are shown by the 
following statistics which were obtained* by putting to a number 
of persons the following question: How many five pound notes 
are equal in weight to a sovereign (notes and sovereign both being 
new)? The answers to this question do not conform to the same 
law as the estimates of either weight or height. The form now 
presented is neither perfectly symmetrical as in the case of the 
weights, nor does it bulge a little as in the case of the height, to 
the left or lower side. On the contrary the right or upper limits 
stretches away towards infinity. This peculiarity is exhibited in 
the following scheme, which represents the grouping of eighty* 
estimates of the weight of a sovereign in five pound notes. 


Nis Xa XX Vin ORE XXV XI 
Or Bh" 14 50 100 oO 


This mental comparison of objects presented by memory and 
imagination is perhaps better suited than our first two experiments 
to illustrate the working of the examiner’s mind as he ponderates 
the ideal quantities of literary and scientific merit. I should not 
suppose, however, that even among examiners there could occur 
such extreme diversity of judgment as these conjectural estimates _ 
present. ‘The most striking degree of discrepancy between marks 


* Three-fourths of these answers were obtained by myself, the remaining 
twenty by a friend. There seems to be no difference in the character of the two 
sets of queries. 

* In the companion paper in the Philosophical Magazine, 1890, the number 
of conjectures operated on has heen increased to ninety-six, without any material 
alteration in the character of the grouping. 
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which I have observed occurs in marks given at an examination in 
‘elassical composition. The mark of one examiner is occasionally 
five times, and once sixteen times as great as the mark assigned by 
his equally and highly skilled colleague to the same piece of Greek 
verse. But the highest estimate of a sovereign’s weight in notes is 
90,000 times greater than the lowest! The penultimate or lowest but 
one is 700 times less than the highest but one. The four estimates 
to which I refer, namely, 1, 2, 1,500, and 20,000, were made by 
persons of sense and ability, two of them eminent in science. Such 
extreme disparity could, I suppose only occur at an examination 
where the examiner unfairly assigned his mark solely with reference 
to the supposed truth or falsehood of the candidate’s speculative 
opinions.- It is related that when Frederick Maurice used to 
examine in moral philosophy, it was a good time for the candidates 
who had been brought up in the school of thought most opposed to 
the examiner’s views. Conscious of a bias, the scrupulous examiner 
was said to act like those persons in authority who are so much on 
their guard against nepotisin that they will not promote their own 
friends, however deserving. If Maurice had expressed in his 
marks his estimate of the worth of the fashionable empirical 
philosophy, and his colleague, an eminent disciple of Stuart Mill, 
had acted on the same principle, it is possible that the marks would 
have differed as conspicuously as the higher and lower estimates of 
‘a sovereign’s weight in notes. The discrepancy of human opinions 
may afford to superior beings the same amusement as to us do these 
statistics of conjecture. The estimates formed by political partizans 
as to the importance of their respective causes, and the enormity 
of the adverse side, may differ from each other, and from what a 
less finite intelligence may perceive to be the correct estimates, as 
‘much as highest figures 20,000 and 1,500 differ from our lowest, 
1 and 2; and from the correct figure, which the reader will be 
surprised to hear is 5. 

But it is not our part to moralise on human fallibility in 
general. At present our more pleasing task is to show that even 
in the midst of the grossest ignorance and wildest error, there 
may be found a drop of science if we but diligently press it out. 
If we split up the whole set of eighty conjectures into two batches, 
it will be found that certain characteristics are fairly constant. 
The grouping of the two batches which are first and second in 
the order of their entry is exhibited in the annexed schemes. It 
will be seen that there is common to both figures the leading 
feature of a right or upper limb, longer than the left or lower 
limb; the midway, or “probable” error (measured from the 
central point) greater, and what may be called the extreme or 
improbable error, much greater in one direction than the other. 
There is a certain degree of approximate equality in the length of 
the intervals between the corresponding points of the two figures. 





oe V2 XIII XII Ix V 
M1025 = 40 | 875 300 
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The reader will now begin to apprehend the general character 
of our method. Just as by observing the estimates made by a 
number of persons as to the weight or height of the same body, we 
discover the law of error proper to similar species of estimates, so 
by observing the marks given by a number of competent examiners 
to the same piece of work, we ascertain an empirical law which 
may be extended to adjacent cases. ‘The first example of this 
method relates to some statistics which Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., of the 
North London Collegiate School, has kindly furnished. A pupil in 
the sixth form of that school having worked a mathematical paper, 
the work was marked by sixteen competent examiners, including 
Mrs. Bryant. The figures so obtained present much the same sort 
of constancy as we observed in any one of the batches consisting 
of sixteen guesses as to height or weight. Thus the midway 
deviation from the average, 52, the ‘‘ probable error,” as derived 
from all the sixteen observations, is 4°5; for the eight first in the 
order of entry it is 3°5; for the second batch 4°5. Accordingly it 
is not a leap in the dark when we infer that what is true of one 
set of sixteen examiners marking that paper, would be approxi- 
mately true of another set of equally competent examiners marking 
the same paper. . 

We make a bolder leap, we draw an inference whose validity 
is not so well guaranteed by previous experience, when we assume 
that the law of dispersion presented by marks given to one 
mathematical paper, will hold good for marks given to another 
similar paper by the same examiners. The inference however 
proves safe. The character of the divergence in the case of a 
second paper proves much the same. For instance the midway 
error which with respect to the first paper was 4°5, is for the 
second 3°5. Accordingly we have some confidence that the 
characteristics of a third set of marks assigned by the same 
examiners to a third paper will not be very different. Nor is 
this expectation disappointed ; the midway error for the marks 
given to the third paper is 5-5; there is also a certain similarity 
between the three sets as to the limit beyond which error is very 
rare. Altogether I should be surprised if out of a great number 
of marks given by examiners of the same class to similar 
papers in geometry, the midway or so-called probable error proved 
to be much greater than 4 or 5. With rather less confidence I 
should expect that more than, on an average, a sixth part of the 
marks given to the same work would not deviate from the central 
value, the presumably true mark, to an extent exceeding 8 or 9. 
But of course, if the papers examined were very different in merit 
from the three instanced, very much better or worse, the inference 
would become hazardous. 

When we pass to quite a different category of work, such 
as history, we cannot be certain that the law ascertained for 
the case of geometry will continue to hold good. It might 
be expected that history would be more a matter of opinion 
than geometry. In fact, however, there does not seem to be 
any material difference between the two cases, so far as I can 
judge from the limited experience’ which is afforded by three 
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tts of marks assigned by nine different examiners to three history 
ers. 
rn. experiment which I shall next adduce is in alid materid. 
It relates to a piece of Latin prose which the editor of the Journal 
of Hducation kindly allowed me to insert in a recent number of 
that periodical, with a preface of which it may be well here to 
reproduce in part :— 


« T propose, through the medium of the Journal of EHducition, to invite any 
competent person to assign a mark to the subjoined piece of Latin prose, upon the 
supposition that he is marking the work of a candidate for the India Civil Service. 
Let it be distinctly understood that in giving his mark the examiner is not to look 
to, or wish to illustrate, his own ideal of classical elegance, nor yet the degree of 
proficiency which may be current in the school or other institution with which he 
may be connected. Let him imagine that he has been appointed examiner in 
Latin for the India Civil Service, and let him give his mark having regard only 
to what may be expected from a candidate for. that prize. Let 100 be the 
maximum attainable by ary candidate. 

“To avoid accidental divergence as much as possible, to perform the experi- 
ment under the most favourable conditions, I would suggest that the examiners 
should consist of a pretty homogeneous class—of much the same class as these 
who actually conduct our public examinations. To be more detinite, I would invite 
to take part in this experiment only those who have taken high honours in classics 
at one of the universities, or classical masters of the sixth form in a pubiic school. 
All such are earnestly invited to examine the accompanying piece with as much 
eare as if they really were exercising the function of a public examiner; and to 
send to the editor their verdict, guaranteed by their name and status, which, it 
need hardly be added, it is not intended to publish. It is desirable that the 
examiners should assign their respective marks independently, and without mutual 
conference.” 


In response to this appeal 28 highly competent examiners were 
so kind as to mark the piece of Latin prose. The grouping of these 
twenty-eight independent marks may be expressed’ by the accom- 
panying scheme of figures, with the interpretation of which the 
reader will by this time be familiar :— 


II 3 VIL VIL Vv II 
63'5 73°5 serail 83°5 93°5 


The actual marks are— 


59), 67, 67-5, 70, 70, 72°5, 75, 75, 75, -75, 75, 75, 77, 
80, 80, 80, 80, 80, 82, 82, 85, 85, 87-5, 88, 90, 100, 100. 


Ii will be seen that 78°5 is the central value, the presumably 
correct mark,® the probable error on either side of the correct mark 
is 5. It may excite surprise that this error is not very much 
‘greater than what we observed in the case of the geometry and 
history, which, without offence, may be described as not requiring 
on the part of the examiner such an exercise of literarv taste as 
the Latin prose. But when we consider the extreme as well as 
the central portions of the Latin prose group, we shall be justified 
In attributing to the marking of the more advanced work a larger 


As 4 


5 I am indebted to Mrs. Bryant for procuring these statisties. 
E 6 The arithmetic mean is 78. 
SeeeyvOu. L1I. PART III. 21 
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element of chance. It is interesting to observe that the two. 
highest marks, 100, are (each) more than double the lowest 
mark, 45. An occurrence of this kind is not at all uncommon in 


the marking of advanced work, where there is room for great 
diversity of taste in the examiners.’ 


Proceeding thus with different classes of subject, we may obtain - 


the law or form proper to each category ; and thence deduce with 
some confidence what degree of error in any particular case may be 
expected, and what may be regarded as incredible, or at least very 
exceptional. | 

- This sort of result might be employed to test the element of 
chance in a competitive examination where honours are awarded 
to all who obtain at least a certain prescribed number of marks. 
Let that limit be 80 out of a 100 in a subject which is affected by 
about the same element of chance as would appear from the 
example which we have cited to disturb the appraisement of a 


certain quality of Latin prose. Suppose that a candidate obtains 


95 at such an examination, it is reasonably certain that he deserves 


his honours. Still there is an appreciable probability that his real 
mark, as determined by a jury of competent examiners (marking 


independently and taking the average of those marks) is just below 
80; and that he is pushed up into the honour class by the accident 


of having a lenient examiner. Conversely, his real mark might be 


just above 80; and yet by accident he might be compelled without 
honour to take a lower place as low as 63. | 


I could point out some actual examinations where places, or 
prizes, are awarded upon the principle just described. The more 


usual principle, I believe, upon which appointments are awarded 
at our public examinations is to settle beforehand the number of 
places, say n, and to assign those n places to the n first candidates. 
In determining the element of chance at such a competitive exami- 
nation, we are concerned not so much with the absolute number 
of a candidate’s marks, as with his position in relation to his 
competitors. Suppose A comes out by 15 marks higher than B 
under one examiner, we have to find the probability that under. 
another examiner B would come out above A. 
One step towards the solution of this problem would be to 
ascertain the discrepancy which is apt to exist between examiners 
marking the same work. To derive this requisite from statistics 
like the plural marks of Latin prose which, with the assistance of 
the Journal of Education I have collected, you might proceed 
as follows: Take as many chips of pasteboard as you have different 
marks for the same piece of work; in the case instanced, 20. 
Inscribe on each ticket one of the marks; the same mark on 
several tickets, if that mark has been assigned by several examiners. 


Shuffle the tickets, and take out one at random. Replace it; 


shuffle again, and take out a second. Subtract the second from 


7 No doubt the extremer divergencies are partly due to a difference, not of 
taste, but of scale. In the case of English composition and the speculative sciences, 
I have met with equally great discrepancies in the marks given by two examiners 
to a particular candidate, without any corresponding difference in the average of 
their marks given to a whole set of candidates. 
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the first; and write down the difference with its sign. Replace the 
ticket, and, repeating the operation, write down the difference 
between the third and fourth tickets. Tabulate the series of values 
obtained by this process, and observe the character of their mutual 
divergences. Assuming what our introductory studies justify— 
that the grouping of the primitive observations, the simple marks, 
may be regarded as fairly typical of the examination in question, 
then we have obtained the type of differences between such marks 
by the process indicated. I have actually performed this operation 
with respect to the Latin prose marks, and ascertained with some 
precision the law of discrepancy between two examiners marking 
the same work under like conditions. This labour of inspection 
may be abridged by a certain more general and potent method of 
deducing the required datum. This @ priort method is applicable 
to the case to which we have hitherto confined ourselves—of what 
may be called a one-horse examination in a single paper—in virtue 
of the fact that a single mark is very often really plural. The 
mark of a paper is often the sum of marks given to several answers. 
Even in appraising Latin prose, several elements of excellence are 
weizhed more or less separately, and in a manner summed. There 
are those who divide the piece into sentences, and add up the marks 
given to the several fragments. All these cases are amenable to a 
theory which seems peculiarly adapted to the case of an examination 
in several subjects, the general case, to which we now proceed. 
When we take into account two or more papers as in the common 
case of an examination where precedence is determined by the sum 
of marks relating to different subjects, it may be supposed that the 
problem becomes more complicated. It is thus that the problem 
of two bodies moving freely in space is more difficult than the 
dynamics of a particle, and that the problem of three bodies is 
almost intractable. The analogy of physics is, however, not alto- 
gether discouraging. The difficulty of the problem does not increase 
indefinitely with its complexity. The case of an immense number 
of bodies rushing with every degree of speed in all directions, admits 
of a certain solution. In some respects a crowd of phenomena is 
more easy to manage than a few individuals. For a certain order is 
generated by chaos; and multitudinous discord results in rhythm. 
In virtue of this principle it turns out that compound marks formed 
by adding marks in several subjects, are more amenable to science 
than the components. 
I must warn the reader that at this stage some little effort will 
be required in order to make progress. There are two or three 
steps which, however great the willingness of your guide, you 
cannot hope to surmount without some personal exertion. But 
surely it is worth while making a little effort, if there is any hope 
of obtaining at all clearer views on a subject of vital interest to 
such wide classes. What should we think of a company, who 
dealing in thousands and millions sterling, grudged the payment 
of a professional accountant to check the accounts of their 
directors! It would bea similarly false economy on the part of 
educated society, considering the stupendous sum of mental labour 
‘involved in the system of competitive examinations, to grudge the 
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expenditure of a little additional effort on a technique which pro- 
fesses to bring to book, and test the figures of the examining bodies 
who are responsible for the direction of that labour. ‘3 
Of this technical apparatus the following is the essential 
principle: When a compound mark is formed by the addition of 
several marks in different subjects, the manner of divergence, or 
law of error, appertaining to the compound is of one and the same 
general type, whatever the type of the particular laws appertaining 
to the several components. For instance, let the several subjects 
be geometry, history, Latin prose, &ec., and let the law of error 
proper to each of these subjects be obtained by observations 
such as those which have been adduced in the preceding pages. 
Then the compound (mark in geometry + mark in history + mark” 
in Latin prose + &e.) will vary with the change of examiners” 
according to a law of error not in general identical with that of 
the components, but of a certain normal universal type which may - 
be, and is often, called the law of error. “oF 
Unfortunately I have not enough statistics relating to actual 
examinations to verify this theorem directly, but it is easy to 
institute an imaginary examination which will exemplify the theory 
perfectly. Let us suppose that in each of ten subjects, any mark 
from 0 to 9 is assigned at random, say by putting down the first” 
digit one lights upon in a mathematical table or page of statistics. 
The law of error or divergence in each particular subject is then 
very simple. It might be expressed by the following scheme :— 


= 


ID X X X X XK X X X 
D 15 2°5 3°5 Ard 50 65 75 8) 


This means that, if all examiners were to mark in this perfectly 
random way which has been described, and in which it is believed 
that some do now proceed, then we might expect that out of a 
hundred examiners, marking the same work, 10 per cent. would | 
give 0 (falling below °5), 10 per cent. would give 1 (between ‘5 
and 1:5), and so on. If we erected equal perpendiculars at each of - 
the points indicated by a Roman numeral, the grouping might be — 
represented by the form of a rectangular wall. a 

Now consider a compound formed by adding 10 marks assigned 
in this fashion. The decades thus constituted would be grouped, ~ 
not in the form of a rectangular wall, but rather in the form 
which the outline of a tumulus or regularly shaped mountain may 
offer to the view. The law of the compound which may be — 
deduced from the nature of the components is figured in the 
annexed scheme :— 


II VII XVI XXV XXV XVI VIl Se 
27 33 39 AS ol] 57 63 


If we erect at each Roman numeral a perpendicular to the line 
on which they all are, and join the tops of the perpendiculars, 
there will begin to appear the curve which has been alluded to, 
which a lively French statistiiiin likens to the outline of a gens 
darme’s hat. It may be con rasted with the law according to— 
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which the components, the simple digits, are arranged by likening 
the latter to the outline of a pork-pie hat. How different the law 
of the components is from the law of the compound may be realised 
by observing that the error of any component digit, e.g.,0 or 9, 
measured from the mean value of digits taken at random, namely 
45, may easily amount to 100 per cent. of that value; while the 
error of the compound cannot well exceed 60 per cent. of the mean 
value of ten random digits put together, namely 45. The chance 
of so great a divergence as 27 above or below 45—that is the sum 
of ten digits proving less than 18, or greater than 72—is exceed- 
ingly small, less than one in two hundred. 

Not only is the gens d’arme’s hat different from the pork-pie, but 
also it remains constantly in fashion, whatever changes may be 
made in the component form. Instead of a pork-pie for the shape 
of the component, we might have a hat all blown on one side like 
the arrangement of the guesses as to the number of five pound 
notes which counterpoise a sovereign ; ora hat mostly symmetrical, 
but with a sort of rim or ribbon projecting on one side, as in the 
case of the estimates of height. The only condition which the 
particular hats need fulfil is that they should not resemble a lady’s 
hat in changing fashion very rapidly. They must be supposed to 
remain constant at least long enough to admit of as it were a 
composite portrait being taken of them. That composite portrait 
will then generally be one and the same, swt generis ; the compound 
which is formed by putting together a great number of items each 
fluctuating according to avy particular definite law, will in general 
fluctuate according to a constant universal law, the unchanging 
fashion of the gens d’arme’s hat. 

It is not meant that the exact configuration, but the general 
make will be same in all cases. Gens d’armes’ hats may differ from 
each other, just as several ovals which have different eccentricities, 
yet all belong to the same genns, ellipse. Suppose it known that 
all planets move in ellipses; an astronomer on discovering a new 
planet would merely have to determine by a few observations of 
what sort the ellipse is, in order to be able to determine unobserved 
parts of the orbit, and predict the future behaviour of the planet. 
This is the sort of advantage which the theory of the gens d’arme’s 
hat confers on our calculations. By observing a certain number of 
data we are able to determine the characteristics of the hat apper- 
taining to any sort of compound. Thus, in the case of the digits 
instanced, we know @ priori, or we might have found my obser- 
vation, the law of dispersion for each of the components which 
go to make up a decade. From those data we can deduce the 
variety of gens d’arme’s hat which covers the case under considera- 
tion. Knowing that variety, we can nake that sort of prediction 
which is expressed on a preceding page in the scheme which shows 
the law of the compound, as deduced from the nature of the 
components. Thus we may expect that, out of a hundred decades, 
not more than two will be either greater than 63, or less than 27. 
In other words, the betting is about fifty to one against any 
one decade taken at random exceeding the mean value 45 to the 
extent of 18; and the odds are the same against an equal error in 
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defect. The odds against an error in excess being greater than 12, 
are rather more than ten to one. We can similarly deduce the 
probability of any assigned degree of error occurring. a 

How accurate this prediction is may be shown by actual verifi- 
cation. For this purpose it will be best to observe a rather larger 
number of decades than a hundred. I have taken the trouble of 
forming two hundred and fifty decades by picking out at random 
2,500 digits from a table of logarithms, and adding them in batches 
of ten, just as they came. The arrangement of these two hundred 
and fifty decades is described in the accompanying scheme, where 
the ordinary figures 27, 33, &c., refer to the magnitude of the 
observed decades; the Roman numerals above designate the distri- 
bution which occurred in my experiment; that is, there were five 
of the decades which I formed below 27, nineteen between 27 
and 33, and so on. The Roman numerals below indicate the 
theoretical distribution deducible from (or rather deduced from the 


Fat WV XIX XL LX LXVII XXXV XVIDD 


27 33839 Ad 51 UY! 63a 
Theory VI XVIII. = XXXIX_~—LXII LXII XXXIX XVIII VI 


same sources as) the percentages stated in a former scheme.® 
Whoever compares the prediction with the facts can have no doubt 
about the genuineness of the theory. | 

After this tangible proof I hope that no Didymus will challeng 
the further assertion that what has been demonstrated for swms is 
demonstrable also for differences; that, if a number of items like 
digits be connected by either positive or negative signs, the result- 
ing quantity fluctuates according to the normal law of error. 
This is true, even when the items obey as it were a peculiar and 
private law, like the digits. It is & fortiort true when the items 
are already in their individual capacity subject to the normal law, 
or at least when they are getting on, so to speak, for that state of 
perfection : for instance, when the component items are themselves 
compounds, either of a great many elements, or of a few—say two 
or three. Itis in these latter forms chiefly that we require the 
additional theory relative to differences which has just been 
announced. It may be employed in solving a particular problem 
belonging to the subdivision of examinations in a single subject, 
to which we shall revert for a moment. | 5 

The problem thus lying a little out of our main road, but 
which it seems best to approach from the point which we have 
reached, may be thus put: Suppose two candidates, A and B, are 
examined by one examiner, X, in a subject admitting of as much 
diversity as the Latin prose which we have instanced ; if A comes 
out above B by so many marks, or such and such a percentage of 
the mean between their two marks, what is the probability that 
an equally competent examiner, Y, appraising the same work, 
would have brought out B above A? The solution of this problem 
is facilitated by the theory that differences tend to obey the normal 
law of error. 


8 See p. 464. 
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Suppose you took at random three digits, and formed a triplet 
by adding them together. ‘The arrangement presented by the 
various values which this expression will assume in the long run, 
has a rough general resemblance to the pattern form of the 
gens d'arme’s hat. Now take the difference between two triplets. 
The new form will approach more nearly to the correct fashion. 
The difference of two triplets is just as much in the fashion as 
the swm of six digits. This principle comes to our aid, when we 
consider the differences likely to exist between examiners in their 
estimate of the differences between candidates. A set of marks, 
like the 16 to which I have referred as given to the same 
piece of geometry, or the 28 given to the same piece of Latin 
prose, is, to begin with, grouped about its central value in a 
manner roughly approximating to the normal law of error. 
Accordingly the difference between the marks of two candidates 
under any one examiner is a quantity which varies—with the 
accidental appointment of one examiner rather than another 
equally competent—in a manner still more conformable to the 
ideal law. But the quantity with which we are specially concerned 
is the difference between any two examiners who might be ap- 
pointed in their estimation of the differences between the two 
candidates examined. We want to ascertain the danger of an 
occurrence like the following: Candidate A being really higher 
than candidate B by 10 per cent., examiner X commits an error of 


A+B 
plus 10 per cent. (per cent. of =) in estimating A — B, and 


brings out A 20 per cent. above B; while examiner Y commits, 
as it happens, an error of minus 10 per cent., and brings out A 
equal or just below B. As long as the difference between (A—B) 
according to X and (A—B) according to Y may possibly equal 
20 per cent., it is possible that, although A is brought out 20 per 
cent. higher than B by one examiner, the verdict may be reversed 
in favour of B by another equally competent examiner. 

Well, this difference between differences is, by the principle 
denounced, doubly amenable to the general law. Accordingly I 
have deduced with considerable confidence that in an examination 
of one subject, admitting as much diversity of judgment as the 
Latin prose, which has been so often instanced, a difference of 
25 per cent. between the marks of two candidates, may be acci- 
dental and liable to reversal. Suppose, for instance, that under 
one examiner, candidate A obtains 90, and candidate B 70. That 
is a difference of 25 per cent. of the average between the marks, 
namely 80. Well, it is not a very improbable event—say about as 
unlikely as throwing heads at pitch farthing six times running— 
that under another examiner, the order of the candidates might be 
reversed, B coming out above, though probably not high above, 
his rival. 

The particular case of an examination in a single subject 
having been solved, I now proceed with the general case in which 
distinction is determined by the sum of the marks in different 
subjects. 
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IIl.— Canadian Immigration and Emigration. 





Tue following is an Annex to the Report of the Canal 
Minister of Agriculture for 1889 :— 


‘‘ Sir,—In considering the relations of the figures of immigra- 
tion from the published records kept since Confederation, it should 
be borne in mind that no attempt has been made to furnish the 
corresponding figures of emigration; and there is now no mode 
by which these can be ascertained. Butif the totais of the ins and 
outs by every Canadian railway and steamship line carrying 
passengers were obtained, the result would be the net immigration 
or emigration. 






an 


Canadian Emigration as shown by United States Census. 


‘The figures established by the decennial censuses of the 
United States, as compared with corresponding facts in Canada, 
throw much light on the subject, and present points of great interest. 

“The following tabular statement shows the numbers of 
‘ British American nativities,’ as enumerated by the United States 
census at four decennial periods :— | 


British Americans in United States (U. 8. Census volumes). 
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Years. Numbers. Numerical Increase. Increase per Cent. 
Wels’ tneetet! ee 147,711 — sare 
ROOD cere 249,970 102,259 69°22 
1 Oe 476,572 226,602 90°65 
ESOS eae ccna 410,555 234,003 48°19 





a 

“It appears from this statement that the period of greatest 
activity in the emigration from Canada, in relation to population, 
was between the years 1860 and 1870. The fact is also established 
that there was in the United States in 1880 the number of 7 10,575" 
persons born in British America, a figure equal to 16°40 per cent. 
of the population of Canada at that time.® ' 

“ It appears, on the other hand, that the total number of persons 
not born in Canada, but living in it—that is, immigrants, as found 
by the census of 1881, was 609,318 ; figures equal to 14°08 of the 
population, as enumerated. | 

“I assume the substantial correctness of both the recorded 
enumerations. But I think it well to say that, if there is likeli- 
hood of either being in excess, it is that of the United States, for 
the reason that the enumerators were paid simply by the tale of 
heads, while in Canada such mode of payment was thought by 
Dr. Taché to be a strain of temptation too strong to be put on 


* “The ‘nativities’ from Newfoundland are not included in the above United 
States figures. Including Newfoundland, the total figures of British American 
nativities are 717,150, by the census of 1880.” 
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them, the numbers of persons recorded by each census enumerator 
in Canada being only one of the grounds on which payment was 
made for services, and care was taken to put that in such a way as 
not to be an inducement to exaggeration. 

“It may be generally stated that the immigrants to Canada, as 
shown by the census figures, are a set off, or counterpoise to the 
emigration of Canadian ‘nativities’ to the United States; but 
the immigration is not, as has been contended, a simple substitu- 
tion, or replacement, in the sense that 1t occupies the place of the 
_out-goers. The records furnish sufficient proof of this, as I will 
presently show, 3 

“It is plain, from a study of the facts, that the movement of 
Canadian ‘nativities’ to the United States, as shown from the four 
decennial census records above recited, has been in obedience to 
what it is not too strong a term to say is a law of population, 
which is common to the continent; and a law, moreover, that has 
equal force in the agricultural counties of England: 


Hmigration from States in similar position to Canada. 


“To substantiate this position I will first take emigration from 
States in corresponding position to Canada, to the newer Western 
States, as established by the United States Census of 1880. I 
select what is termed the North Atlantic group of States. The 
emigration of ‘native-born,’ or citizens from the States named, 
was as follows; the percentage of such emigration to population in 
each of the States being as follows :— | 


Emigration of Native-Born United States Population from the following 
named States by United States Census, 1880.* 





Numerical. Per Cent. 
VEST OR ooh, ke ch se ac savess eas: 182,257 24 
New Hampshire............ 128,505 35 
ONSET Oe 178,261 41 
Massachusetts  ............ 267,730 20 
Rhode Island. ................ 49,235 aA. 
Connecticut ................ 140,621 26 
New York ....... Poste sigs 1,197,153 25 
Pie CPSC. Ssecclcs seene 50. 180,391 20 
Pennsylvania .....:.......... 798,487 19 

3,122,640 Mean 25°65 


* In this.and the three following tables I have taken the calculations of 
percent»ges from Scribner's Statistical Atlas, but I have made a general 
Verification by comparisons with United States census volumes. 





“We have thus established the fact of a numerical ‘ exodus’ 
from the above named nine important States of 3,122,640, or a 
mean of 25°65 of their total population. The great State of New 
York had lost at the period named no less than 1,197,153 of its 
‘hative-born population—that is, 25 per cent. of the total of the 
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State. New Hampshire had lost 25 per cent. of its population; 
Vermont, the depleting drain of 41 per cent.; and if we take the 
central State of Ohio (which, perhaps, has the nearest analogies 
for the purpose of comparison with the Province of Ontario), we 
have the fact of an ‘exodus’ of 941,219 of its native-born popula- 
tion, or 28 per cent. of the whole, at the period named. - # 


Western States recetviny the *‘ Hxodus.’ 


‘“‘Tt is next of interest, for the purposes of this enquiry to see 
where this great ‘exodus’ has gone. The fact is shown by the 
following table :— | 


Native-Born Immigration into the following named States, from the : 
United States Census, 1880. . 


a 








Numerical. Per Cent. 

Ulinoisy 4.2 tae 784,775 Ew? 
Michigan l.a,c04 ee 445,123 36 
"Wisconsin =i 5.25 c-se cte 216,895 24 
Minnesota: «fe Se 210,726 4I 
LOWS scctaciecgevcrnenppheune 625,659 46 
Niseourt cto4y.ceee te 688,161 35 
TROTSSR Mace cteravieeisinaee 652,944 74 
WWebraskWee fecpecccncee 259,288 vies 

3,893,571 Mean 45 


a 9 
“The United States census affords the means of extending the 
figures of both the above tables to all States, but it is not necessary 
to go further to establish the fact of ‘exodus’ from the group of 
States on the North Atlantic seaboard to the above named group 
of agricultural States. These latter had received from the former 
a numerical inflow of native-born population amounting in the 
ageregate to 3,893,571, or a mean of 57 per cent. of their total 
population. 


Distribution of Population in the United States. 


“Tt is next of interest, in this relation, to establish the general 
fact of distribution of population in the United States, which shows 
how enormous has been the drain from the old States on the 
eastern face of the continent, to the great prairie region, which 
has been called the Interior Valley, between the two great ranges 
of mountains. 


Distribution per Cent. of Population in the United States, Census 1880. 





Per cnt. 
Atlantic plain ......c.s-<sosrciseneerenees 29°84 
Appalachian region ...........sceseee ish, nah Dees 
Interior valley ...... ei ttsunten siainaphect ye 53°50 
Cordilleran regiOn......ésessrsonsessseveey 3°28 
100°00 
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“ Roughly speaking, the Atlantic Plain, which contained almost 
the whole population of the old thirteen States before the settle- 
ment of the prairie region, had, in 1880, only retained 29°84 per 
cent.; the Appalachian and the Cordilleran Regions embracing, 
generally speaking, the mineral resources of the United States in 
the east and west, contained only 16°64 per cent. of population at 
the period named, while the Interior Valley, embracing the great 
prairie region between the two mountain ranges, contained 53°50 
per cent. of the whole population of the United States. It is thus 
‘shown that the filling up of vast areas of agricultural lands was 
the attraction which caused the great accession of population. 
This Interior Valley is the analogy of a large portion of the 
Canadian North-West, now commencing to be filled up. 


Similar movement in England. 


“‘As bearing on what I have called the law of movement of 
population from agricultural districts, when population in them has 
reached a certain density, we have corroborative facts of great 
importance from England. I recently read in the weekly edition of 
the London Times of 27th March, 1889, a report of a paper by 
Dr. William Ogle, of the Registrar General’s Office of England, 
containing facts on this subject. He took fifteen of the leading 
agricultural counties in England, and, omitting from them every 
urban district with a population of 10,000 or upwards, he showed 
that there had been a decline in the population of these counties in 
the thirty years from 1851 to 1881 of 1 per cent.; but taking 
the period of fifty previous years, when the population was less 
dense, from 1801 to 1851, there had been an increase of not less 
than 73 percent. Dr. Ogle particularly noted that there was no 
change in the relation of the birth-rate to the death-rate, the 
decline in population being due to migration or emigration, or both, 
amounting to an exodus. He especially remarked, respecting the 
county of Huntingdonshire, that being one which is intensely 
rural, that its population had increased between 1801 and 1851 by 
about 73 per cent., but that in the period between 1851 and 1881 
there was a diminution of population of 11°8 per cent. The 
numerical migration or emigration from this county in the years 
named amounted to 25,937, arising from the fact that the land in 
the then conditions was not able to sustain the labour of those who 
left. This large exodus from that county consisted mainly of 
young people of both sexes. And it was, as Dr. Ogle further 
pointed out, the very flower of the population that left—that is, 
persons under 20 and 30 years of age, leaving a very much 
larger percentage of persons over 55 years in proportion to 
population, a fact which has placed the population which remained 
In a weaker position. 


Movement of Population to United States Citves. 


“Tt is next of interest to notice the movement of population in 
the United States from the rural districts to the cities. This has 
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been very remarkable, and it is very clearly shown by the follow- 
ing table :— < 


lnited States Urban Population in Cities of 8,000 and over, at the 
Decennial Periods named. 

















Years. Total. Urban. | Ratio per Cent. 
R7OO Ma paecksctes 3,929,214 131,472 3°3 
SOQ we. scree 5,308,483 210,873 3g 
SL Oct See hee 7,239,881 356,920 4°9 
S20. eee: 9,633,322 475,135 4°9 
PDOs, Achaea Ne: 12,866,020 864,509 6a 
gM tn ER ht 17,069,453 1,453,994 Sige 
EDU ei alae 23,191,876 2,897,586 12°5 
[OOM veces 33,443,321 5,072,256 1671 
er UR CRS BE Sara 38,558,371 8,071,875 905g 
CBOE ewer 50, 1855783 11,318,547 22°5 





“Tt is thus clearly established that the movement of increase of 
population in the cities has grown steadily and rapidly from the 
first census taken in the United States in 1790 to the last in 1880, 
from the ratio of 1 in 33 to very nearly 1 in 4. There cannot be 
any doubt that the great drain of rural population from the old 
States on the Atlantic seaboard would have been very much more 
severe if a considerable portion of it had not been retained in the 
cities by commercial and industrial pursuits; the urban pursuits 
themselves having been vastly stimulated by the demands arising 
from the wants of the great areas of territory opened up by agri- 
cultural occupation, a process which, while it made a serious drain 
of population on the one hand, caused a quickening of energy on 
the other. It is undoubtedly true that these industrial pursuits 
thus stimulated, have been the chief cause of the attraction of the 
French Canadian emigration from the Province of Quebec to the 
manufacturing New England States; while the opening of the 
great areas of agricultural lands in the new States of the central 
region, which caused the drain from the older States, at the same 
time, but in a less degree, caused the emigration from Canada. 


The States containing Canadians. 


“Coming to the movement of Canadians to the United States, 
the volume of which in three decennial periods I have already 
stated, I have compiled from the United States Census of 1880 a 
record of Canadian ‘ nativities’ (eliminating Newfoundland) found 
in the following States of the Union, arranged in the order of 
numbers :— 
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‘British American Nativities’ in the following named States, 
Census of 1880. 


er 

















Ratio per Cent. 
States. Numerical. to Population of 
each State. 
BPTCUU PET <i ovatea.cctuadey.aeves 148,770 20°93 
Massachusetts. ............ 116,430 14°96 
Nose oY Ork: i..2..:50 PReA. 3 83,517 11°75 
BPA ITIO 2.02 so yendgobeiegandeseo+ 36,989 5°20 
MULIBE DSc. chk cess aconsyss eee 33,870 4°61 
Minnesota ......2-..0..00 29,475 4°13 
VVESCONSIN 2. .25scepstennes-.- 28,808 4°05 
New Hampshive............ 2'7,079 3°81 
BERTONE we, cccstierescsssesess- 24,611 3°46 
1D es Rie Ai ee Sener 21,019 2°95 
MLETOTIVG 1) cececsisasssccsecoee. 18,405 2°59 
Rhode Island ............... 18,156 Bie5 
Connecticut ................ 16,380 é 2°34 
Eee grees sayencastossense ses 16,026 ae Is 
MARES ES Pcs cnsconas cee k~s osi8s 12,496 1°75 
Pennsylvania .............4+. 12,203 ica 
JOR Gane eee 10,661 ’ 150 
654,895 —~ 
Aggregate per cent........ es 90°54 





“In the above named seventeen States were found over go per 
cent. of Canadian emigrants at the date of the last United States 
census, and very nearly 50 per cent. of the whole were found in 
three States—Michigan, Massachusetts, and New York. The 
French Canadian immigration went mainly to the New England 
States. 

‘‘ It has been stated that the outflow of Canadians to the United 
States continues with even greatly increased energy, but I cannot 
see signs of that. We have an important test in the facts con- 
tained in the quinquennial census of the State of Massachusetts, 
taken in 1885. The figures in the following table are of interest :— 


Canadians in the State of Massachusetts. 

















Years. Total. Numerical Inerease. Per Cent. 
a 66,216 —— — 
Berek seesdsacsdss- 116,430 50.214 45°83 
0S ere 143,768 27,338 23°48 


“ Considering the relation to the respective total populations, 
the outflow is less. I think the conditions of the cause are changing. 
Americans in Canada in relation to Population. 


“Tn considering the relative movements referred to, another 
comparison may be made; the Canadian ‘nativities’ in the Umited 
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States, according to the last United States census, reached the 
figure of 14 per 1,000 of the population, while the number of 
persons of United States birth found to be settled in Canada, 
according to the census of 1881, was 18 per 1,000; and in the 
Province of Ontario, 23 per 1,000. 


Nature of the Movement of Population. 


“The nature of the movement of population from agricultural 
districts, in the United States, in England and in Canada, is not 
dificult to understand. If a farmer has a family of sons and 
daughters numbering from 5 to 7, they would not all, when they 
grow up, stay on the farm, for the reason (1) that it would not be 
able to support them according to their expectations; and (2) 
because they become seized with an ambition to set up and act for 
themselves. The sons, with perhaps the exception of one, who 
might stay on the homestead, would either move to obtain land for 
themselves or find occupations in urban pursuits; and the girls 
also, in the same way, to a large extent, would seek occupation or 
marry, It is thus we have seen that agricultural counties in 
England have increased in population until reaching a certain 
density, when it remained stationary or declined. When a popula- 
tion is sparse and there is unoccupied land, the land is rapidly 
taken up and the population rapidly increases; but when the vacant 
lands become occupied a surplus of population begins to be thrown 
off. In the Province of Ontario, for instance, we saw the popula- 
tion increasing with great rapidity, by leaps and bounds, when 
the country was filling up, from 1831 to 1861. Afterwards the 
increase went on more moderately, when there was less land to be 
taken up, and population became more dense. An emigration, 
then, began to be thrown off. These facts will clearly appear from 
a consideration of the following figures taken from the censuses :— 


Population and Increase per Cent. in Province of Ontario. 


























Years. ‘Population. Increase per Cent. 
BM 3 ryt dp 445,688 92 
£5 Les can cae 952,004 109 
NGL eee vane 1,396,091 46 
se A eet Alors 1,620,851 16 
sto yet Mer AC pt 1,923,228 19 


‘J take Ontario simply for an illustration. The same class of 
facts exist as respects other provinces in Canada and individual 
States in the neighbouring Union. The experience of the 
Australasian colonies is to same effect. And Dr. Ogle shows, as 
before stated, the agricultural counties in England are governed 
by the same law of movement. 


Emigration not necessarily a sign of Weakness. 


‘““Hmigration from a State or province, even when large figures 
are reached, is not simply or necessarily a sign of decline of pros- 
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-perity or vitality in the population. It may be, in certain conditions, 
‘the reverse. Hngland is a very wealthy country, with a dense 
population and a large emigration; New York is a very populous 
and prosperous State, with rapidly increasing wealth, yet it had 
lost by emigration or exodus from its borders, at the date of the 
last United States census, in round numbeérs not less than a million 
and a quarter, or 25 per cent. of its native population; and Ontario 
is a prosperous and rapidly progressive province which, when its 
population reached the figure of a million, and when it had begun 
‘to accumulate wealth, began to throw off an emigration, and its 
decennial increase dropped from the ratio of g2 and 109 to 16 and 
19 per cent. It may be assumed beyond question that its realised 
wealth was not nearly so great when the decennial increase of 
population was 92 and 109 as when it was only 16 and 19 per cent. 
but then it had larger areas of vacant land to settle. It was in 
fact the accumulation of wealth and population which enabled the 
emigration to take place. Important improvements in agricultural 
methods, which may come from the experimental farms, or increase 
in urban pursuits, would imply a demand for employment of more 
dense population, as we have seen is the fact in England. 


Relative extent of Hmigration from States and Provinces. 


“The relative emigration from the Canadian provinces, as 
before shown, has not been nearly so large as that from the group 
of States on the Atlantic seaboard. We have seen by the figures 
established by the census returns, that the emigration from the 
Canadian provinces has been very nearly 2 to 1 less than that from 
the group of prosperous States of the American Union in a corres- 
ponding position. The inference from this undoubted fact is that 
the movement has not been influenced by the frontier lne except 

‘adversely. The immigration figures of last year, and particularly 
those accompanying customs returns, show the beginning of a 
movement of a reflex current, which, judging from the past ex- 
perience of the continent, will, in the immediate future, become a 
much more important stream, unless the vast areas of the Canadian 
North-West are not such as will attract settlement—which is not 
the fact—or unless the movement should receive some important 
check. 


Number and Value of Immigrants at last Census. 


“The total number of persons living in Canada on 4th April, 
1881, who were born in other countries, such being, therefore, 
immigrants, was 609,318, equal, as stated, to 14°03 per cent. of 
the total population. In relation to this fact, although not strictly 
speaking a movement of population, it is within the scope of this 
report to show what this immigration implies in relation to increase 
of wealth of the Dominion. It has been stated on the authority of 
the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, and our experience 
generally coincides, that, as an average, each immigrant brings a 
value of $60 into the country. ‘These 609,318 would therefore 
have brought $36,559,080. Counting each family at an average of 
five persons, we have in the number stated 121,894 families. It is 


a ‘ 
ie. hy 
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a very moderate estimate to assume that the average immigrant 
family, successfully settled, becomes an annual producer of value : 
to the extent of $400 each. I think this figure might be placed 
higher, as very often the women and children are also producers by 
wage earning; but simply assuming the moderate estimate I have 
stated, we have an amount of annual creation of wealth from 
these immigrant families equal to $48,757,600. If, further, we 
follow a method of the Washington Burean and capitalise the value 
of the immigrants in Canada as shown by the census enumeration 
of 1881, at $1,000 each, we have the large figures of $609,318,000. 
The accretion of value in the Dominion from immigration is there- 
fore simply enormous, and it has undoubtedly in the past vivified 
every interest and industry in the country, including the wages 
paid to working men. | 


Influence of Immigration on Percentage Increase of Population. 


‘In considering the influence of the immigration as bearing om 
the figures of ratios of increase of population in Canada, it is well 
to keep in mind that the influence which moved the outflow has 
been quite distinct from that which has brought in the inflow; and 
that the inflow, as already stated, has been a counterpoise rather 
than a simple substitution. The outflow would have obeyed the 
law which produced it, if the inflow had not come. There is 
nothing to show and no reason to believe that the increase of popu- 
lation in Canada in the last decenniad would have been greater than 
that in the adjoining New England States of Maine. Vermont, and 
New Hampshire. The first named of these States showed a decline 
in the same period of ‘2 and the latter two a gain of only 5 and 2 
per cent. respectively, instead of the large comparative increase of 
18°97, or, in round numbers, 19 per cent., as shown hy Canada. 
Hngland and Wales showed only 14°34, and Scotland 11°14 per 
cent. increase in the same period; while Ireland, a more purely 
agricultural country, showed a decline of 4°69. There is no reason 
why the rural portions of the old provinces, where there are no 
more considerable areas of unoccupied or unappropriated land open _ 
for settlement, should not have shown the same kind of movement 
of population as the rural districts in England, as shown by Dr. 
Ogle. There is no reason to believe that the vital force of the 
population in Canada is greater than that in the New Hngland 
States or the rural districts of Kngland. It is to the immigration, 
therefore, that we owe the large increase of 1g per cent. in our 
population during the last census decenniad. If we deduct the 
immigrants from Canadian natives, that is, 14°08 per cent. of the 
whole, according to the census of 1881, we should only have an 
increment of 4'89, a trifle less than that of the New England State 
of Vermont. The difference between this figure and that which 
would appear if the natural increase were stated is the emigration 
in obedience to the law of movement before referred to. 

‘In relation, therefore, to the two great factors of wealth and 
population in Canada, immigration is proved to have had a simply 
enormous influence; and the comparatively small cost that has 
been incurred in inducing and guiding it, is very trifling in com- 
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parison. It is scarcely as dust in the balance when compared with 
he demonstrable fact of value of result. 
_ “J have taken the figures of the immigrants found by the last 
-eensus for the purpose of these remarks, ce the reason that they 
avoid a controversy which has arisen respecting the published 
immigration figures of the Department; and also because these are 
simply returns of immigration without including emigration; but 
a fair consideration of the meaning of those figures brings the same 
result. 


Mamitoba and N.-W. Immigration Question. 


“You desire that I should furnish you with some remarks on 
immigration statistics furnished by the departmental reports in 
relation to Manitoba and the North-West between the years 1881 
and 1886 inclusive; and that I should show, at the same time, 
how the figures compare with those of the quinquennial census of 
Manitoba in 1886, and that of the three provincial districts of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1885. The figures of 
immigration, as stated in the departmental reports, for the years 
named, were as follow :— 


Immigration to Manitoba and the North-West in the Years named. 





EE A SLi cceyayeskorksvessanss dort 22,001 
OU a eee eo 8,754 
975 

De Oe obi ei Noss « hesectnime 42,772 
Be Se Seat Sig cacesiavtbn et epicy ') BsO4O 
BS ei aieccnbeil ot <coeetvacserariscboryeees 7,240 
OES Os ane eon tT") 
Total in six years.,............. 166,403 





“ In order to make a comparison of these figures with those of 
the census returns referred to, we must, to avoid duplication, have 
reference to the months in which the censuses were taken, the 
immigration figures being for calendar years. We have thus to 
account for nine months of the immigration in 1881, the other three 
months being included in the census returns; for seven months in 
1886. The elimination from the immigration figures to make the 
parts of calendar years correspond with census years, to obtain an 
accurate basis of comparison, as above stated, can only be made by 
estimate based on an appreciation of the activity of the immigra- 
tion movement during the months in question. I have, on a 
consideration of the tacts, made an estimate, that the figures of 
immigration which the Department has to account for, in a com- 
parison with the census figures according to its returns, amount to 
152,962. 

“It is well to state that much less than the half of the whole 
of these numbers were set down as immigrants from places outside 
of Canada in the Departmental reports referred to, the remainder 
being simply migrants from the old provinces of Canada. That 
1s, roundly speaking, 76,480 immigrants and 76,480 Canadian 
migrants from the old provinces of the Dominion. The distinction 
is essential in considering the facts in relation to Canadian popula- 
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tion; and it is of interest in relation to the considerations arising 
out of those particular figures. I take, however, the whole of the 
152,962 as those which I have now to account for in a comparison 
between the immigration and census figures of Manitoba and the 
Territories. a‘ 
“ The first point to establish to show the increase within the 
period referred to is the total population of Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories in 1881 and 1886 respectively. The figures 
are as follow :— ‘ 


Combined Total Population of Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 





LSS] > oo ccscccacsescsoss teeter aera 118,706 
PSG) cergettssccoteeseceeareores eee 196,424 
Increase: )..+1s<.04teseetee 94,918 





“T may explain here that the natural increase of population is 
not taken into account in this report, for the reason that it was 
very small among the Indian and Métis population, which formed 
a large part of the factor of comparison for 1881, and natural 
increase was not a special feature of the crowds of persons who 
went in from that year to 1886. 

“ T think it well to explain that in making a comparison of the 
populations of the province at the two periods named, it has been 
necessary, for the purpose of accuracy, to eliminate the enumera- 
tion in the census district which was considered to belong to 
Manitoba in 1881, but subsequently ceded to the province of 
Ontario, for the reason that it was not again enumerated in 1886; 
and I think it well further to point out, as so much misapprehen- 
sion seems to have arisen, that the census of three provisional 
districts only was taken in 1885, while that of the whole of the 
North-West Territories was taken in the decennial enumeration of 
1881. There was found in those portions of the territories not 
taken in 1886, that is, in Athabaska, Keewatin, and the organised 
territories, a population of 30,931 in 1881. It is clear, therefore, 
that these figures must be brought in to make an accurate compari- 
son. If we allow for one year’s progress of the three provisional 
districts at the rate of increase in Manitoba (and this is, perhaps, 
too little to allow, as it happened that the year after the rebellion 
was one of very active settlement in these territories), we shall 
have the figures adjusted as I have above stated them. 

“The issue then stands as follows :— 





Immigration as stated by the Department ................ 152,962 
Census increase from 1881 to 1886 ..............cesseereeeeers 99,9718 
Immigrants and migrants to be accounted for.... 75,244 





How such Immigration and Migration are Accounted for. 


_ Divided as above stated, I have still to account, after deduct- 

ing the census reported increase, for 37,672 immigrants and 37,072 

Canadian migrants. JI find the following sufficient reasons :-— 
“The position of the Pacific Railway construction is first to 
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be considered. The work had been carried through the Rocky 
Mountains and completed to the valley of the Columbia River 
long before the close of 1884, and a very active progress had been 
made, a progress approaching completion of the remainder of the 
railway to the Pacific coast. I stated to the committee, from 
information I had received, that it was estimated as many as 
40,000 persons connected with the building of the railway, in one 
capacity or other, went into the north-west during the period of 
construction, and it is undoubted that very large numbers con- 
tinued to go forward with the progress of the railway work 
after it passed the western boundary of Alberta and entered the 
province of British Columbia, which was not included in the census 
returns which were taken in 1885 and 1886. I cannot say with 
precision, nor can it be ascertained what those numbers were, but 
I can allege with positiveness that they were large, and materially 
affected the figures of the balance above stated. Very many of 
those persons who entered the north-west vid Manitoba during the 
construction of the railway did not stay. I explained to the 
committee that these had been counted as immigrants, and I still 
think properly so, when the fact of their character was at the 
same time stated. I cannot specify the number of them who left, 
but I allege positively that these materially affected the balance 
I have to account for. 

“Tt is known that settlement in the province of British 
Columbia was active during the years named, and that very many 
immigrants and migrants went in vid Manitoba by the Canadian 

Pacific Railway. We have no means of ascertaining the precise 
figures of these, but it may be alleged with positiveness that they 
were a material factor in the immigration figures above stated. 

The estimated population of the province of British Columbia by 
the Department on the 4th April, 1887, that is the first year after 
the figures of immigration at 3lst of December, 1886, was 114,286; 
the census records in 1881 gave the population at 49,415. The 
difference between these figures is 64,827, and the consideration 
which arises from this fact is material to the matter in discussion. 
We shall have the next decennial census returns in a few months, 
therefore it is perhaps not worth while now to enter into any 
argument as to the correctness of the estimate. 

“Tt is beyond doubt that during the years of the excitement of 
_the ‘boom’ in Manitoba many thousands from all parts of Canada, 

and from outside of Canada, went in to make their fortunes in all 
Sorts of ways, and these were not improperly counted as immi- 
‘grants. It is equally well known that after the collapse of the 
‘boom’ they again left in thousands. I cannot say how many, 
but the fact is very material to bear in mind, in order rightly to 
‘understand the question in issue. Such ‘booms’ and collapses 
have been common in the settlement of the western States of 
America, and the circumstances connected with that in Manitoba 
are neither a reflection on the correctness of the immigration 
figures relating to it, nor the suitability of Manitoba as a field for 
_ Settlement. 
“It is well to bear in mind that a large portion of all those 
se 2K2 
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who returned to the old provinces after the ‘boom’ were Canadian 
migrants, and therefore they were not lost to the population of 
the Dominion. ; 

“Tt is next to be considered that the census of the three 
provisional districts in 1885 was taken during the year of the 
Métis rebellion, Jong before the hot excitement of that event had 
passed away —a condition highly unfavourable even for finding the 
ordinary population of those districts, as it 1s known that many 
settlers left in consequence of the rebellion who afterwards 
returned or had their places filled by others. 

‘The whole of these circumstances are reasonably and amply 
sufficient to account for the disparity of figures between the census 
and immigration returns, without affording, as I have already 
said, any ground either for reflection on the figures or for 
disparagement of the country as a field for settlement. We have 
seen within afew months in the United States a rush of immi- 
grants into the district of Oklahoma when it was opened up. 
That was an excitement somewhat similar to the Manitoba ‘ boom,’ 
and men under its influence went there by thousands; but when 
the collapse came they returned by thousands. There is nothing 
in that circumstance, however, affecting the propriety of classifying 
those who went in as immigrants; nor was yet even the exodus 
out a reflection on the suitability of that country for settlement. 

“Upon a careful review of the immigration. figures, as they 
were reported to the Department, and the very great activity— 
I may almost say the rush of the movement between the years 
1881 and 1883 inclusive—and after applying to them the test of 
criticism, I have no doubt in my mind as to their substantial 
accuracy. The importance of that movement which, year after 
year, I examined, could not have been described by smaller figures. 
But these were never claimed to be anything more than approxi- 
mate, and were always so stated, the information having been 
obtained by questions and count, with the single intention of 
ascertaining the truth as nearly as possible. I may further 
observe that the total movement of travel, in the years named, was 
much larger than the figures above stated, as was shown in the 
reports, but after the allowance which was made for this, and 
when the number of persons for whom the character of immigrants 
was claimed by the agents is examined, there is nothing which 
shows unreasonableness in the statements. 


Comparison with Australian Colonies. ' 


“The figures of immigration are very distinct in all countries 
which receive large numbers of immigrants, from those of emigra 
tion. Take the Australian colonies, for instance, entirely sur: 
rounded by ocean, a fact which affords easy means of ascertaining 


inflow and outflow. The latest returns which I have give the 
following results :— 


Immigration and Emigration in Australia, Nine Years. 


Total immigration by sea from 1879 to 1887 ........ 1,846,592 
Emigration by sea in the same period ........ssceeseeees 1,283,787 
Excess of immigrants over emigrants ........ 562,805 
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~“ And these figures are accompanied by a note to the effect 
that the emigration by sea was probably in excess of the figures 
recorded."® We have therefore the fact that not nearly one-third 
of the numbers reported to have arrived remained. The dispro- 
portion between the immigration and emigration as shown by 
these figures is enormous. It far exceeds the disproportion as 
above shown between the increase of population accounted for by 
the census returns and the immigration reported by the agents of 
the Department of Agriculture, even in the not ordinary circum- 
‘stances of Manitoba and the North-West Territories as above 
stated, and including the migration from the older provinces—the 
figures in Australia relating purely to immigration and emigration, 
as established by a sea line. 

“The figures of expenditure for immigration service by the 
Australian colonies are also of much interest in comparison with 
our own. I have at hand such expenditure of all the Australian 
colonies from 1879 to 1887 inclusive. It is as follows :— 


Expenditure for Immigration by the Australian Colonies. 


$ 
HELD oo Gee OE RS eas 2 21,544 
OL hcl ee SOS EES 830,713 
De RM eran sae wiscnnds peascbse 623,483 
ONE a ha A ae aR yt 1,207,853 
SLES ih pe Soy ee oe 24.4.6, 346 
Tek yas abe Re Ea ee 1,409,303 
“OES a ot Sa ig DRA RE 1,267,994 
DE eo icy scars de ctonns thes 1,246,806 
CEE so TAS RRA Sie eg are 1,124,320 
: pireritbinbn eit 
Total in nine years............ 12,278,362 


“ We have thus an expenditure of over twelve millions and a 
quarter of dollars for immigration purposes within the years 
named. These figures show an expenditure far in excess of that 
of Canada for the same service. The expenditure of Canada for 
the same period (which was that of largest expenditure) for the 
same service, including all establishments in Europe and Canada, 
was $2,682,452. 

“The population of all the Australian colonies at the last 
general census of 1881 was 2,742,550; but it was then very rapidly 
increasing by immigration, the increase over the previous enumera- 
tion in 1871 being 38°87 per cent. 
| I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Lowe, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 
DeparRrMEenr or AGRICULTURE, 
Orrawa, 14th April, 1890. 


To the Honourable John Carling, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


10 « By Mr. Hayter, one of the most eminent of the statisticians of Australia. 
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AppEnpix:—British American Emigrants in Second Degrees in the — 
United States. 


“ As cognate with the subject of the foregoing report, it may 
be interesting to look at the United States’ claim, as stated on 
page 674 of the United States Census of 1880, relative to the 
ene of British Canadians in the second degree, that is the 
children of the Canadian emigrants in the United States. = 


following table is given :-— 


Number of Persons in the United States, 1880, having One or Both Pork 
British American. 










































States and Territories 
(Population, 26,354,124). 





ATADANIG x25 aster ieererdcs eee 
SAT ATISAG era teces ores test eens sno 
ATIZOND AR ch, eect chese ee Re 
California —.b23..30 tet one 
Colorado tc.ns Ae ee 
Connectionbsc2cc Aes ccc caee 
‘Dakota. tater 
Delaware wiiiesies-ieienseacseere ee 
Distriet of Columbisa.................... 
LOVE dun stoirers tities cen carencse aca 
CG ot 4: elses cen i Sry uy ear 
Ns CA iva pene ee, Ones nk, ome Ch a gee A 
FRODEUCKY Mere eecces stb potPortecte cnet 
LOUmIaAna ces hae eee 
Mltiary land Berea seen secterecerseoscctse eo nseaee) 
Massachusetts  ........cccccecessesecceese. 
Minnesota Sncccnnt. cc 
Mississtppiniz.aitcrtgoie ates erree 
MVM iSeOUTIes eo catinet ciate 
Montana ek ee 
Nebraska otc oistcce ices 
N évadasrewtes 2c. nd eon ey 
New Hampshire ...............0 ae 

NLOXICO toscosseresevnsa vue ee 
North Carolina ......:..:<ecccescoseesesece 
Oregon 


POCOt Hee oe oeee roe see Oereees errr neoeese? 


Pee Pe Coh es oes res eoresersoresones 


South Carolina . 
Tennessee 
Texas 


CO ee eee ee rr 
OHO OPO memo ee ee Ooooes er esoeonoseorosecseees 


CUPP er oeeooeereoeses reso eroreretosereres 


ks 9 VC Reader d lon nad iiett 2, 
Washington). 25 antici 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Pe oe ores ee eroeseeseessecsees 
Pee e reece eoeoe boss eescoescosoeeoesees 


POP OHO ores eomoseeseroossesncooess- 


Total by enumeration ........ 
Remaining States and ssp} 


tories (population, 23,801,659) 
estimated 


PoP OOO CEO SED EOED EOE EE OED Eeoeees 


born in British America 


scoeoeee 


Number of resident aba 






Having Having 
British American Fathers. | British American Mothers. 





451 301 
920 644 
500 533 
20,333 19,275 
5,517 5,614 
22,887 225436 
10,145 10,230 
"241 soe ef | 
538 519 
561 433 
522 327 
682 614 
1,205 1,003 
1,350 878 
1,053 1,053 
152,350 157,248 
40,311 38,628 
460 302 
10,855 9,847 
2,772 2,509 
9,383 9,867 
2,793 2,784 
34,302 34,113 
344 230 
262 290 
4,328 3,560 
23,533 ; 24,158 
179 : 141 
825 576 
3,111 25468 
43,253 41,500 
685 588 
3,612 3,429 
412 348 
44,939 43,015 
537 524 





446,151 440,276 


493,096 491,132 
939,247 981,408 
oo 717,157 
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_ “hese figures refer to the whole emigration, including New- 
foundland, and it is distinctly stated in the rule given for computa- 
tion in the page of the volume above stated, that the two sums of 
those having British American fathers and those having British 
American mothers are not to be added together, for the reason 
that the two columns run into each other and include the same 
persons. It is further expressly stated that the whole or the 
greater part of the 717,157 of the British American emigrants are 
also included. There is then the presumption that the children of 


the Canadian immigrants numbered 218,170. Or to take another 


formula given in the volume referred to: for every 1,000 persons 
born in British America, 1,310 had a British American father, and 
1,292 a British American mother. By taking 1,300 as an average, 
we have 215,000 persons in the States born of British American 
parents outside of British America. For a full detail of the method 
of the United States Census Managing compilers, I refer to the 
volume at the page stated. ; 

“Tf we take the State of Massachusetts, census 1885, where 
there is large Canadian family settlement, and a population of 
143,768 Canadians, we have the following results :-— 





Born in United States of Canadian mother................. 27,278 
i ~ SEUIOES i streets: bg Uy) 
¥ both parents Canadian ............ 46,263 
97-658 
han eet Oe 


IlI.—The Suez Canal. 


Tue following is taken from the Statist of the 21st June, 
1890 :— 


“ Abstract of the Report of the board of directors, read: by 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, at the Annual Meeting on 4th June, 
1890. 

“In stating last year that the expenses of the undertaking, 
after twenty years’ working, only amounted to 113 per cent. of the 
receipts, the directors said that the special and characteristic 
advantage of the working of canals is that this constant, and it 
might be said indefinite, progress is obtained without any appreci- 


able increase in the expenses, no rails being used or coal required, 


and but a very slight increase being necessary in the staff, com- 
pared with the enlarged receipts. The directors are, however, 
bound to say that the work of the board is greatly facilitated by 
the zeal of the staff of all ranks; and such devoted services have 
led them to consider how they can assure the staff that security in 
the future which they merit. The scheme adopted (which 1s 
detailed in the report) was shown at the Exhibition of 1889, and 


_ was awarded a gold medal by the jury of the Section de 1 Economie 


= 


-) 
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Sociale; the total charge on the company’s funds to-day does not 
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exceed 30,000 frs., whilst the staff are relieved from any anxiety 
as to the future of those dependent upon them in case of inability 
to work or of death. 

“ Financial. 


“ Receipts and Expenses.—The receipts for the year 1889 were 
69,765,492 frs., and the total expenses were 32,552,671 frs., leaving 
a balance of 37,212,821 frs. 

“ Maintenance and Improvement.—The outlay on these accounts 
was for the year 9,593,683 frs., which amount was provided by the 
issue of 60,000 three per cent. debentures (second series), from 
which issue a sum of 13,200,000 frs. is available for like purposes 
during 1890. 
‘* Working. 
“Transit and Navigation. During 1889, 3,425 vessels passed 
through the canal, the dues producing 64,412,511 frs.; the 
passengers numbered 180,594, the receipts being 1,805,940 frs.; 
and the sum of 373,737 {rs. from other sources brought the total 
receipts for the transit service to 66,592,189 frs. The number of 
vessels going through the canal in 1889 for the first time was 265, 
an increase of 38 per cent. on the previous year. The electric 
light was employed by 2,457 vessels (71°74 per cent.) to enable 
them to continue their passage by night; as compared with 1,608 
(46°74 per cent.) in 1888. In 1889 the average time occupied in 
the passage of the canal was twenty-six hours forty-four minutes, 
a reduction of four hours one minute on the average time of the 
year before. . 

“The Domains.—The receipts from the sale and rent of land 
belonging to the common domain were respectively 891,207 irs. 
and 136,391frs., and of the private domains 131,539 frs. and 
265,019 frs., respectively. The church at Port Tewfik was opened 
in July; the schools are now attended by 77 children. The 
hospital has received, from its opening in July, 1888, 537 patients, 
of whom 10 only had died. New buildings for the workmen have 
been erected at two of the sidings and at Port Tewfik. 

“ Water Services—The receipts at Ismailia were 307,602 frs., 
and at Suez 123,848 frs., increases over 1888 of 41,356 frs. and 
6,101 frs. respectively. 


* Maintenance and New Works. 


“‘ Maintenance.—The canal, with its sidings, the roadstead, and 
the channel at Port Said, have been kept at their proper state of 
efficiency by the periodical dredgings. The western pier at Port 
Said, which was much damaged by the violent storm of 14th— 
16th December, 1848, has been repaired, and the red light at the 
end of the pier has been reconstructed. 

“‘ Improvements.—The temporary buildings erected when the 
canal was being made are being replaced by more suitable struc- 
tures; and during 1889 new buildings were erected at Port Said, 
Kantara, El Ferdane, Déversoir, and at Kilométre 152. The 
material for lighting the canal for night passages has been com- 
pleted by the purchase of two steam vessels for supplying with gas 
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the Pintsch buoys. A tug of 1,000 horse power and four fast steam 
launches have also been purchased. 

“ New Works.—The board have reason to hope that the loan of 
oo millions of francs, authorised in 1886, and the remainder of 
the loan of 27 million francs (12,797,816 frs.), will cover all the 
expenses of the new works as well as the interest charges. The 
eanal has now been deepened throughout its entire length to a 
depth of 84 métres below the mean low water level of ordinary 
tides; and in consequence vessels drawing 7°80 métres are now 
admitted to the canal. The work done includes the continuation 
of the widening of the canal to 15 métres, which will be carried on 
with all speed ; the rectification of several curves; the continua- 
tion of the digging of the new African basin at Port Said; and the 
completion of the new dock at Port Tewfik ; whilst a considerable 
distance of the bank on the African side of the Port Said section 
has been protected by stonework, and nearly 200 mooring 
posts have been placed along the widened canal. The tramway 
mentioned in the last report as being constructed to connect the 
hospital at'St. Vincent with Ismailia has been finished during the 
past year, and is now working: a branch line running to Lake 
Timsah. A new steamboat has been placed upon this lake for the 
use of the passengers. The cutting of the Sweet-Water Canal 
from Ismailia to Port Said is actively progressing, and a section of 
about 20 kilométres is already finished; the water has been admitted 
to the first portion of the canal, and it is hoped that the next year 
will witness the diversion into Lake Menzaleh of the surplus water 
of the Ismailieh Canal. A railway is being constructed by the 
side of the Sweet-Water Canal from Port Said to Ismailia, which 

will render unnecessary the small service boats on the maritime 
canal, and will secure communication at any time between the 
stations and workshops on the canal and the offices, &c., at Port 
Said and Ismailia; it is anticipated that this important improve- 
ment will be finished in about two years. 

“The board received on 17th May, 1890, a letter signed by 
twenty-four shareholders, requesting that the present annual 
meeting should be asked to consider the question of the tolls. The 
board would have liked to agree to the request, so that the share- 
holders might once for all have put an end to an agitation which 
had existed for some years ; but they found that the statutes of the 
company did not permit the question of tariffs to be submitted to 
annual meetings, the board of directors being invested with all 
power regarding the amount and collection of tolls. The object of 
the requisitionists might, however, be attained by vote on the 
motion for the adoption of the report, which would not be taken 
until after discussion, and the result of which would be to approve 
or disapprove the action of the board in declining to interfere with 
the existing tariffs. 

“The report concluded by expressing the regret of the board 
losing two of their fellow directors, M. Fréville and Mr. John 
Slage, in whose places they had chosen MM. Donkin and 
Chabriéres Arles, whose election would have to be confirmed by 
the meeting. The re-election was likewise recommended of the 
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retiring directors MM. Anslyn, Daubrée, Col. de Moucheron, and 
Sutherland. 

“The report is followed by several appendices giving com- 
parative statements regarding the traffic and the receipts. The 
following table shows the number of vessels using the canal, and 
the number of passengers carried :— 


























Year. Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Number of Passengers, _ 
ES 7 Oe tetas 486 436,609 26,758 
UA Diitptcs tne: 1,494 2,009,984 84,446 
Sed eleees: 5 Pat 2,026 3,057,421 101,551 
ois cee ah 3,624 6,335,752 205,951 
fo oe aay ones 3,100 5,767,655 171,411 
OS Postini crores A134 5,903,024 182,997 
dois Mare Oremus 3,440 6,640,834: 183,895 
S89 aE tartrate 354.25 6,783,187 180,594 





“The 3,425 vessels traversing the canal in 1889 comprised :— 
English, 2,611; German, 194; French, 168; Dutch, 146; Italian, 
103; Austro-Hungarian, 54; Norwegian, 48; Spanish, 33; Rus- 
sian, 23; Turkish, 22; Hgyptian, 8; American, 5; Danish and 
Japanese, 3 each; Chinese, 2; Belgian and Portuguese, 1 each. 
The Australian traffic for the last three years was :—1887, 222 
vessels, of 558,083 tons, carrying 37,806 passengers; 1888, 244 
vessels, 660,261 tons, 40,413 passengers; 1889, 239 vessels, 640,411 
tons, 40,573 passengers. . 

“The various resolutions submitted by the board of directors 
were all affirmed by the annual meeting, the adoption of the 
report being carried by 1,244 votes to 200 votes.” 


IV.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Principles of Hconomics.. By Alfred Marshall. Vol. i. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1890. | 

The appearance of this book has for some time been eagerly 
expected by economic students. These expectations, which have 
rested at once on the feeling that the time had arrived for a new 
comprehensive treatise, and on the belief that Professor Marshall, 
if anyone, possessed the qualifications for the task, will, we think, 
be found to be amply realised in the volume before us. English 
students will be able to congratulate themselves on the fact that in 
the country, which may fairly claim to be the ‘‘classic’”’ home of 
economic science, a book has appeared “ written in accordanee with 
English traditions,” which seems likely to take the ‘ predominant 
position ”’ once occupied by Mill’s great work, and, in the words 
which Professor Marshall himself applies to that treatise, to go 
‘“‘far towards forming the thoughts of nearly all’ “living econo- 
mists in England.” But Mr. Marshall’s own treatise will, we think, 
also receive, as it will assuredly deserve, almost as much atten- 
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tion from foreign as from English students. It is true that the 
circumstances of the United States of America seem to have been 
more continually present to the mind of the writer than those of 
‘any other foreign country; but the extent and accuracy of the 
acquaintance he displays with the economic literature of Continental 
‘nations, and the painstaking anxiety he evinces to accord due 
weight to the results of the investigations of writers whose attitude 
of thought is somewhat opposed to his own, will certainly serve to 
exonerate him from the charge of “insularity,” which has not 
‘infrequently been brought against English economists. It is this 
comprehensive knowledge, and this tolerant and impartial judgment, 
which combine with the acute and penetrating originality of 
Professor Marshall’s work to place his treatise on the same high 
level as that attained by Mill’s Principles; for it seems, like that 
memorable book, to sum up the results of all previous investiga- 
tions, to place them in their appropriate position, to exhibit their 
true relations to one another, and in a sense to supersede them. 
Professor Marshall is anxious to discover and retain all that there 
is of value in the writings of the older English economists; but 
the “modern version of old doctrines’? which he here presents, 
takes also into account the ‘“ new work,” and has reference to the 
“new problems, of our own age.” He pursues what he regards 
as the traditional English method of collecting, arranging, and 
analysing facts, and applying the knowledge obtained by “ observa- 
tion and experience” to the determination of the probable 
“immediate and ultimate effects of various groups of causes;” 
but he brings under consideration altruistic as well as self- 
regarding motives, and he includes within the range of his study 
the ethical side of man so far as it affords the material for 
economic study. Throughout the book his mathematical training 
and attainments are conspicuous, and he expresses in the preface 
his indebtedness to Cournot for that ‘‘ Principle of Continuity,” the 
prominent application of which, he says, gives his book any “ special 
character of its own”’ that it may possess. He adopts as his motto 
the Latin dictum, “ Natura non facit saltum,” and in the spirit of 
this motto he maintains that ‘continuous gradations” rather 
‘than sharp lines of division are to be found in connection with 
economic as with other phenomena. For this reason it is that 
altruistic motives, if only they are regular in their influence, 
cannot be properly excluded from the causes determining the 
“normal action” of an “industrial group.” For this reason 
again business men are only parted from ordinary people by 
“continuous gradations’ of deliberate and far-sighted action. 
For this reason also “normal” values are distinguished from 
“market ” values by differences of time alone, and the element of 
time itself is “continuous”; and for this reason once more the 
theories of the values of services and of commodities are charac- 
terised by the same “ fundamental idea” which runs through the 
“ frames of all the various parts of the central problem of Distribu- 
tion and Exchange.” For this reason, lastly, it is that definitions— 
those bug-bears of economics—to which Professor Marshall design- 
edly gives less attention than many other writers have been wont 
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to do, can be held to correspond, if they are hard and fast, only 


to artificial and not to natural lines of division. Besides this 


principle of continuity, which supplies the keynote of the volume, 
Professor Marshall acknowledges his indebtedness to mathematics 
for the conception of “ marginal increments,” 


determining one another.” But he does not permit the explicit 
use of mathematics in the text, but relegates it to the footnotes 


and a special appendix. In fact the many departments of economic — 


study, which Jevons in a notable passage declared would probably 
have in the future to be separately pursued by specialist students, 
may all be said to be represented in greater or less degree in this 
comprehensive treatise. The diagrams in the footnotes, and the 
mathematical appendix, represent the mathematical side. The pene- 
trating analysis of the theoretical argument throughout, and perhaps 


more especially in book v, which deals with the Theory of the 
Kquilibrium of Demand and Supply, is a brilliant illustration of 


that deductive reasoning, which by some has been regarded as the 
distinguishing mark of the English school. But, on the other 
hand, the history in the first book of the growth of that free 
industry and enterprise, which Mr. Marshall considers to be in a 
more fundamental sense than competition the sign manual of 
modern business, betrays an extensive and appreciative acquain- 
tance with the inquiries and results of economic history. Nor 
is the bearing of the various matters discussed on practical 
affairs, and on the improvement of mankind, especially of the 


poorer classes, ever neglected ; while happy and curious illustra- 


tions are repeatedly borrowed from the most varied branches of 
knowledge. The chemical and mechanical conditions of the fertility 
of land, and the relation of machinery to muscular adaptation and 
nervous strain, may be quoted as illustrations. Last, but by no 
means least, is the constant use made of statistics, with the frequent 
references to the contents of this Journal. 

It would be impossible, within the necessary limits of space, to 
give anything like an adequate summary of the contents of such a 
volume. It represents the matured results of Professor Marshall’s 
previous study; and it is a characteristic of his writing that it is 


so condensed and pregnant that its full meaning can only be 


apprehended by dint of continued reflection. The first of the seven 
books of which volume i consists is devoted to a Preliminary 
Survey. In an Introduction “economics” is defined as a “‘ study of 
man’s actions in the ordinary business of life.’ The importance of 
the science is emphasised, and the comparatively recent date of its 
real development is attributed to the recent date of the growth of 
that free industry and enterprise, which is the ‘“ fundamental 
characteristic”’ of modern business. In the second chapter this 
growth is traced from early to modern society, from a society 
regulated in the main by custom, which Mr. Marshall regards as 
being “generally a disguised form of slow-moving competition,” 
through Greek and Roman civilisation, to the development of the 
towns and the influence of the medieval Church and of feudalism, 
and so on to the great changes occasioned by the invention of 


and for the notion. 
of “all the various elements of an economic problem ” as “‘ mutually 
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printing, the Reformation, and the discovery of the New World. 
The benefits of these last discoveries passed in succession to Spain, 
Holland, France, and England; and in the third chapter the 
growth of free industry and enterprise in the last mentioned 
country is accordingly traced. The comparatively early capitalist 
organisation of English agriculture is shown to have paved the 
way for that of manufactures, and the origin of large business 
undertakings is traced to a date anterior to the great inventive 
discoveries of the eighteenth century and the general introduction 
of the factory system. In the fourth chapter the parallel growth 
of economic science is shown, and an appreciative but discrimi- 
nating judgment is passed on the work of the Mercantilists, 
and of the Physiocrats; of Adam Smith, whose chief contribu- 
tion to economic science consisted of his analyses of the way 
in “‘which value measures human motive; of Ricardo and his 
followers, who were admirable reasoners on money and foreign 
trade, but “lacked” the “‘comparative method;” of the Socialists, 
who insisted on the dependence of man’s character on his circum- 
stances, and exercised a powerful influence over John Stuart Mill; 
and lastly of modern French, German, and American writers. 
In a fifth chapter the mutual interdependence and reaction of 
deduction and induction, in a sixth the measurable nature of 
economic motives, and in a seventh the conditional character 
of economic laws, are emphasised; and in an eighth and final 
chapter the conclusions of the book are brought together and 
summarised. Book ii is devoted to Definitions; and these, the 
writer holds, must be to some extent elastic. The terms wealth, 
production, necessaries, capital, and income are successively con- 
sidered. In book iii the subject of Demand or Consumption, to 
which, Professor Marshall observes, little attention has hitherto 
been paid generally by economic writers, is examined; and with 
this book the author commences to bring together by gradual 
successive stages the constituent parts of the theory of value—the 
central theory of economics, as it is the main subject of this volume. 
The law of demand is explained: and the terms marginal or final 
(Professor Marshall prefers the former) and total utility are 
distinguished from one another. In book iv Production or Supply. 
is discussed on the same broad lines as those which are to be 
found in the older economic treatises; but the analysis is pushed 
much further, and a larger number of facts are taken into account. 
The causes which influence the fertility of land are set forth, 
together with the correct meaning which is to be attached to the 
Law of Diminishing Return, and the conditions which attend its 
application to fact, according as land is put to various uses, or 
planted with different crops. The influences determining the 
supply of labour are then considered under three heads in three 
successive chapters. There is firstly the doctrine of population. 
There is secondly the question of physical efficiency, of health and 
strength; and there is lastly the question of mental efficiency, of 
education, general and technical, of ability, natural and acquired. 
Professor Marshall thinks that the four grades of industry dis- 
tinguished by Mill are tending to fade away into one another, and 
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that the lines of division between them are ceasing to be sharply 
defined. In chapter vii he considers the growth of wealth, and in 
chapters viii to xii the various topics connected with industrial 
organisation, such as the division of labour, the influence of 
machinery, the localisation of industry, the development of produc- 
tion on a large scale, and the increasing importance of business- 
management. In the thirteenth and concluding chapter he shows 
how a law of increasing return is in many departments of economice 
activity acting and reacting in contrast with, and opposition to, a 
law of diminishing return. Books v and vi may be said to be pre- 
liminary to the combination of the results separately attained in 
books ii and iv in the seventh and final book which deals with 
Value, or Distribution and Exchange. In book v the Theory of the 
Equilibrium of Demand and Supply is set forth. The use of the 
term “market,” and its limitations as respects space and time, 
the varying application of the term ‘‘normal” with reference to 
short and long periods, the conditions of stable and unstable 
equilibrium of supply and demand, the interpretation and bearings 
of joint and composite demand and supply, the statement and 
explanation of the doctrine of what is called maximum satisfaction, 
and the action and results of monopolies, are here considered. In 
the sixth book the term cost of production is exhaustively analysed, 
and the consequences of limited sources of supply, -of the character 
of the industrial environment, and of the investment of capital, 
are investigated. In the seventh and concluding book we reach 
that to which all the previous books have led up. The theory of 
value is here presented, and the results separately attained before 
are combined together to make this presentation possible. The 
meaning of what is called the Law of Substitution, and the modi- 
fications effected in the comparatively inelastic assumptions of 
earlier writers on distribution and exchange, are noted. The 
relations of Demand and Supply to Labour, to Capital, to Business 
Power, and to Land are successively considered ; and in chapter xu 
the conclusions of the previous chapters are summarised, while in 
chapter xiii the influence of progress on value, with especial 
reference to England, is examined. 

Professor Marshall’s treatise is thus a re-presentation of the 
central theory of economics—the theory of value. The strange 
declaration of Mill that in this part of the science finality had 
been reached, has for some while past been shown to be unwar- 
ranted; but Professor Marshall is careful in his book to build 
the new on the foundation of the old. He pushes the analyses 
of his predecessors farther, and he sets forth the qualifying 
conditions which they sometimes of deliberate purpose neglected, 
and sometimes perhaps overlooked through ignorance. He begins 
by simplifying the problem by regarding it separately from 
either side, that of demand and that of supply; and then he 
combines the results of these different lines of inquiry and shows 
how the influences affecting supply and demand mutually affect 
and determine one another. He softens the hard dogmatic con- 
clusions, and shades away the rigid distinctions, to which some of 
the more extravagant followers of the older writers gave such 
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unmerited, and perhaps unintended, prominence. The relations of 
rent to interest, of earnings of management to earnings of labour, 
of rent in manufactures to rent in agriculture, are shown to be 
eloser than they had hitherto been generally thought to be. And 
the reasoning is rendered more luminous and precise by the 
introduction of some new terms, or the use of terms already 
employed by foreign writers. The title of the book is the Principles 
of Hconomics, and not of Political Hconomy, the term marginal is 
preferred to Jevons’ final, demand and supply schedules are con- 
structed, a consumer’s surplus or rent is shown to be analogous to 
the familiar producer’s surplus or rent, and the term quwasi-rent is 
employed. We have but one cause of regret in noticing the 
volume, which Professor Marshall has it in his power to remove. 
It is only volume i. We hope that the author will pardon us for 
urging that he will allow nothing but the needs of composition 
and the requirements of health to prevent him from completing 
the book at as early a date as he can. It is so important that we 
yenture to think that all other literary engagements, and Professor 
Marshall must have many such to tempt him, should be wholly 
subordinated to this great end. 


Report of the Social Economy Section of the Universal Inter- 
national Hahibition of 1889 at Paris. Ottawa, 1890. 

This report, which has been prepared for the Canadian Govern- 
ment by Mr. Jules Helbroaner, one of the members of the Labour 
Commission created by that Government in 1886 “to study the 
relations between capital and labour,” contains a tolerably exhaus- 
tive account of the main results of the Social Economy Section of 
the Paris Exhibition. That section did not form part of the original 
programme of the exhibition, but it was started as an afterthought 
“to point out to masters and workmen who, so far, had done 
nothing, the example of those who knew how to act, and had 
acted with success.” With this object the section endeavoured to 
group together and to reward “all the institutions created, either 
by the employers of labour in favour of the workmen themselves, 
or by the State, or by cities, to ameliorate the moral and physical 
condition of the citizens, to accustom them to habits of economy, 
to acquaint them with the advantages of co-operation, to stimulate 
enterprise, and, in procuring for them healthy dwellings, to facili- 
tate their opportunities for becoming proprietors.” This was at 
any rate a comprehensive design; and the committees, which were 
formed in France and elsewhere to organise the section, proceeded 
to make a methodical inquiry on the various subjects embraced 
within its scope, basing their investigations on the answers to a 
selected list of some two hundred questions. The documents sent 
in response to these questions were arranged under the sixteen 
heads of (1) remuneration of labour, (2) profit-sharing and co-opera- 
tive production, (3) professional syndicates, (4) apprenticeship, 
(5) mutual aid societies, (6) pension funds, (7) accident and life 
insurance companies, (8) savings, (9) consumers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations, (10) co-operative credit associations, (11) workmen’s 
dwellings, (12) workmen’s clubs and recreations, (13) social 
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hygiene, (14) patronal institutions, (15) large and small industries, 
and (16) State intervention. Mr. Helbronner, following the order 
of these headings, appends to his report such of these documents 
as appear to be of interest from a Canadian point of view. He 
declares that some of them are ‘‘ veritable essays”’ on the topics 
with which they deal; and he is especially warm in his praise of 
the reports of the Belgian section, and of the committees of the 
Rhone, the Gironde, and the Sarthe, and of the volumes edited 
by the great industrial and financial companies. He has given 
the largest space amongst his selections to the subjects of profit- 
sharing, pension funds, and co-operative associations, and he 
has expressly omitted any document which treats of institutions 
already established in Canada. In his own report he offers some 
general remarks on some of the subjects illustrated by the docu- 
ments. The gradual but steady disappearance of apprenticeship 
in the strict sense of the term, and the attempt made to fill the 
gap by means of different varieties of technical education, the 
general advance in the real remuneration of labour, the progress 
of arbitration and conciliation, and the formation of the Belgian 
Boards of Explanation; the growth of a feeling in favour of 
increasing restrictions on the employment of women and children, 
the success and extension of profit-sharing, and of various modes 
and methods of saving and making provision for accident, old age, 
or death, the development of trades unions, and of co-operative 
consumers’ societies and credit associations, the failure of co-opera- 
tive production, the condition of workmen’s dwellings, and the 
evils of alcoholism, are successively noticed, and a brief estimate 
is given of the position of affairs on the Continent with regard to 
these different matters. Mr. Helbronner observes, however, that 
Belgium was the only country besides France of which the Social 
Kconomy Section could be described as exhibiting any complete 
representation, and that the scanty information supplied from 
Great Britain had been supplemented by extracts made by himself 
from foreign reports. He concludes his observations by expressing 
his belief that, despite of its novelty, and consequent insufficiency, 
the Social Economy Exhibition “ will be fraught with good results.” 
It has, in his opinion, indisputably shown the benefit of profit- 
sharing, the need of restricting the labour of women and children, 
the advantage of technical education, the justice of the principle of 
employers’ hability, the benefits and the possibilities of insurance, 
the danger of alcoholism and of crowded and insanitary dwellings. 
And all this it has established on the evidence of undoubted facts 
stretching over a period of more than fifty years. Mr. Helbronner’s 
report is followed, as we have noticed, by the selected documents; 
and among them those relating to profit-sharing, apprenticeship, 
and insurance are especially numerous. The report of Mr. Williams 
on State Intervention in England is reprinted verbatim, and an 
account is given of the proceedings at the three international 
congresses, which were held during the Exhibition, on Cheap 
Dwellings, on Accidents Inherent to Labour, and on Profit- 
Sharing. A bibliography is added at the end of the volume 
of the works consulted in the preparation of the report. 
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The Seven Volonies of Australasia. By T. A. Coghlan. Sydney : 
Charles Potter, 1890. 
In this book Mr. Coghlan, who is the Government statistician of 
New South Wales, furnishes a statistical account of our Australasian 
eolonies. He supplies particulars respecting their area, population, 
commerce, and natural resources, their public and private wealth, 
the social and religious condition, the occupations and the education 
of their people, the form of government, and the cost of living. 
These particulars are obtained from the official records of the 
individual colonies; the work so far coming into competition with 
the Statistical Abstract by the statistician of the colony of Victoria. 
Mr. Coghlan seems to have executed his work with painstaking 
diligence, and, although he sometimes betrays a dangerous ten- 
dency to rely on such statistics as those of Mr. Mulhall for the 
other parts of the globe, yet he only uses these figures for purposes 
of comparison with those which he has himself obtaimed for 
Australasia from the latest official publications. He commences 
his account with a brief description of the origin of each of the 
seven colonies—of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. He 
then supplies statistics of their population, the density of which, 
he remarks, is as yet comparatively small, and is only 1°27 
persons to the square mile. But, on the other hand, the growth 
of population has been considerable, especially during the era 
(1841-61) of the gold discoveries, when the annual rate of increase 
rose to over 10 per cent. In the matter of both birth and death- 
rates the colonies occupy a ‘‘ very favourable” position compared 
with European countries; in the matter of the marriage-rates 
they “rank on a par” with the leading nations of the world. The 
Australasian-born element of the population prevails in the propor- 
tion of 60°80 per cent., and is for the most part of British origin. 
So is the immigrant element; and the Huropean nationalities 
which come next in importance, especially in Queensland and 
South Australia, are the German and the Scandinavian. The 
immigration of Chinese has almost entirely ceased. The rise of 
large cities has been a marked feature. The expansion of trade 
has proceeded with more rapidity than the growth of population ; 
and Australasia ‘‘now shows a larger ratio of trade compared 
with population than any other country.” [There is unfortu- 
nately no definition of what is meant by “trade.” ] The value per 
inhabitant of the total trade, both external and internal, was in 
1888 33/. gs. gd.; but at tbe time of the gold discoveries it rose 
to 431. 7s. 7d., although the subsequent fall is to some extent more 
apparent than real. ‘‘By far the greater part of the external 
trade” is with the United Kingdom; but of recent years there 
has been an increase of direct trade with Europe, which no longer 
passes, as it once did, through London. There is an excess of 
imports over exports; and this is due to the investment of public 
and private capital in the colonies. The mineral resources of 
Australasia are “invaluable” and, ‘‘ with the exception perhaps of 
gold, have only reached the first period of their exploitation.” 
“Hood of all kinds is fairly cheap,” and articles which would be 
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regarded as “luxuries” in other countries are here consumed 
generally, even by the poor. ‘‘The use of tea is universal,” New 
South Wales consuming 131 ozs. per head per year, and Queens- 
land 139 ozs. Sugar averages 100 lbs. per head in Victoria and 
94 lbs. in New South Wales. Coffee is not much favoured, and 
the consumption of it is “‘ scarcely more than one-tenth of that of 
tea; but the average quantity of meat consumed per year per 
head is 276 lbs. This is the “‘most remarkable feature’’ of Austral- 
asian diet, for the German does not ecensume more than a fourth 
of this quantity, and the American consumes less than half. The 
consumption of alcohol, on the other hand, compares very “ favour- 
ably with most European countries.”” Mr. Coghlan then proceeds 
to give statistics of the defensive forces of the colonies, and of the 
growth of wealth during the first century of their history, which 
closed on the 26th January, 1888, the centenary of the founda- 
tion of the city of Sydney by Captain Phillip. In view of the 
immense wealth and the productive character of the public expen- 
diture, the burden of debt, though considerable, is, he agrees with 
Sir Charles Dilke in thinking, by no means. dangerous. The 
banking statistics, he remarks, show heavier reserves than those 
maintained in other countries, and in New South Wales the “ bank 
reserve equals the whole of the active circulation both of coin 
and paper.” The practice of life insurance is, he observes, very 
prevalent. The colonies are still in the “ first phase of agricultural 
settlement,” and many of them have “not yet emerged from the 
pastoral stage ;” but the prospects of the vine are promising, and 
the value of irrigation is meeting with due recognition. The census 
returns, he remarks, in Australasia, as in the mother country, are 
by no means satisfactory as regards the occupations of the people; 
but the new census will be characterised by an improved division 
into “workers and dependants,” and by an arrangement of the 
workers in the “natural classes of primary producers and dis- 
tributors,” with their ‘‘ various orders and sub-orders.” Hducation 
is widely diffused at a low cost, railways are constructed with 
the help of public funds, telegraphic development is rapid and 
popular; and the prevalence of thrift, the popularity of newspapers, 
and the decrease of crime go far to confirm the truth of the 
description of Australasia as a “ working man’s paradise.” 


Political Science Quarterly. Vol. v, No. 2, June, 1890. London: 
Henry Frowde. 

The June number of the Political Science Quarterly contains six 
articles. Two of these, one on National Sovereignty, and one on 
the Legislatures and the Courts, are devoted to political and legal 
rather than economic topics. A third is semi-economic, and 
describes the evil consequences of the relation in which the United 
States comptrollers formerly stood to the Courts. The comptroller 
was not amenable to the orders of the Courts, or to the directions of 
his superior, and from his decision there lay no other appeal than 
to Congress. Mr. Renick shows that this unique position led to 
certain evils. It encouraged official harshness and arrogance, it 
fostered the misappropriation of public money, it concealed from the 
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people the true state of the Treasury books, it assisted the pernicious 
influence of the lobby. Professor Richmond Smith contributes an 
article on Census Methods, in view of the approaching eleventh 
American census, which, he declares, will be the “‘ greatest piece of 
statistical work undertaken in modern times.” He dwells upon 
the importance of a census, whether it be regarded merely as a 
process of national ‘“‘stock-taking,” or as furnishing the means for 
“ sociological observation.” He complains of a lack of “scientific 
interest’ in statistical work and “scientific criticism” of its results 
in America as contrasted with England, where the “ Royal Statis- 
tical Society” “‘takes an active interest in all such work,” and 
other European countries, where “men of the highest scientific 
attainments” are placed at the head of the various statistical 
bureaus. But in America the census is, he declares, criticised on 
“results,” and not, as it should be, on “methods.” The question 
of the proper scope of a census is ignored, and quick results are 
demanded at the expense of careful analysis of the “‘raw material.” 
Mr. Smith then examines the schedules of the new census. ‘“ From 
a scientific point of view, a census,” he remarks, “falls naturally 
into two parts,” the first referring to facts of general “ socio- 
logical” interest and dealing with statistics of population, and the 
second referring to facts of “economic” interest, such as statistics 
of agriculture, manufactures, and transportation. He complains 
that the questions asked under the first head in the American 
‘schedules are too numerous; but he also recognises that new infor- 
mation of interest and importance is promised, and he urges the 
paramount necessity of careful analysis. With regard to the 
second head, he points out that the work of the experts and the 
special agents was overdone in the last census, and that more atten- 
tion should be given to the “purely statistical,’ and less to the 
historical part of the work, for the results of the census have an 
important bearing on practical legislation as well as on theoretical 
speculation. ‘ The census officials,” he concludes, “‘ have an unex- 
ampled opportunity,” and “all that we demand is technical skill 
and honest endeavour.” Professor Seligman, in an article on the 
“Taxation of Corporations,” pursues those investigations which he 
had begun with that essay on the “General Property Tax,” a 
reprint of which we noticed in the last number of the Journal. He 
shows that the difficulty of reaching personalty is increased by the 
fact that it now consists so largely of such ‘intangible’ property 
as “evidences of ownership in associations,’ and “corporate secu- 
rities.” He declares that the practice of the United States on the 
matter is nothing else than chaotic; and he attempts to set forth 
in order the facts of the question. In the early taxation of this 
century it was assumed that the property of “ artificial persons,” 
like corporations, was, equally with that of natural persons, hable 
to the general property tax. This assumption led to practical 
defects, and some States abandoned the attempt to tax corpora- 
tions altogether, while in the case of others a threefold tendency 
was manifested. The property of transportation companies 
was assessed separately by a special board according to definite 
rules. Certain classes of corporations were taxed, not on their 
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property, but on certain elements supposed to represent roughly 
their taxable capacity. And, thirdly and lastly, all corpora- 
tions were taxed by an uniform rate. He gives an exhaustive 
summary of these different methods, and this discloses as many as 
thirteen different varieties, with the respective bases of the value 
of the property, its cost, the capital stock taken at par or at the 
market value, the capital stock plus the bonded debt at market 
value, the capital stock plus the total debt, funded and floating, the 
bonded debt, the business transacted, the gross earnings, the divi- 
dends, the capital stock according to the dividends, the net earnings, 
and the franchise. In the succeeding article Mr. White replies 
seriatim to Professor Patten’s criticisms in the March number on 
Mr. Wells’ Recent Economic Changes; and the usual reviews of 
books follow, together with a record of political events by Dr. 
Dunning. fe 


Child Labour. 

I. By William F. Willoughby. 

II. By Miss Clare de Graffenreid. American Economic Asso- 
ciation, 1890. : | 

The two papers contained in this monograph were written in 
competition for a prize, and were considered by the adjudicators to 
be of such equal merit that the prize was divided between the 
writers. The question with which they deal is apparently one of 
increasing importance in America, where the employment of 
children is growing, and the legislative restrictions on that employ- 
ment are as yet inadequate. Mr. Willoughby divides his essay 
into five sections. After a brief introduction, he reviews the evils 
of the early days of the factory system in England, and the suc- 
cessive stages by which the State intervened and restricted the 
employment of children, until the factory laws were finally con- 
solidated in 1878. England is, he declares, most advanced in 
industrial development, and England has also an abundant mass of 
evidence on the evils of child labour. He then reviews the position 
of the question in the United States, where the regulation of 
factories varies as we pass from State to State, and the evidence to 
be gathered from the reports of inspectors and of the Bureans of 
Labour is incomplete. The census statistics bear, however, indis- 
putable testimony to a tendency to an increasing employment of 
children in factories and in domestic industries; and the legislation 
regulating this employment is for the most part of comparatively 
recent date. ‘In no single case have” the States ‘ approached 
the complete and well-working law of England.” ‘The greater 
number” have no specific laws regulating the employment of 
children, saye some provision for compulsory education, which is as 
often as not a “ dead letter,” and many of the laws which do exist 
are in practice inoperative. In a third section Mr. Willoughby 
considers the economic aspect of child labour, and shows how it 
tends to lower the standard of comfort. The children themselves 
grow up with deadened aspirations, and their employment tends to 
reduce the rate of wages, for the workman has no longer to support 
a whole family by his individual earnings. In the fifth and conclud- 
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ing section he discusses the social aspect of the question, the injustice 
done to the children themselves, their intellectual ignorance, their 
physical weakness, the destruction of the family and home and its 
elevating associations; and he concludes by urging that the time is 
ripe for a comprehensive and effective reform which would abolish 
child labour. Miss Graffenreid treats the question in her essay in 
a somewhat different manner. She lays perhaps greater stress on 
the evils of the present system, and is more impassioned in her 
Janguage. But the subject is certainly, as she remarks, one which 
it is “ difficult to treat dispassionately ;” and she recognises that the 
“outlook is not discouraging,” and that the ‘“‘ wretchedness and 
abuses which undeniably exist pertain to but a segment of the 
industrial world.” She dwells, like Mr. Willoughby, on the defec- 
tive education of the children, especially among the foreign 
population; and she sets forth the unhealthy conditions, and 
sometimes immoral influences, of the factory. She describes with 
detail the various employments in which children are engaged; and. 
the different methods by which legislation, where it exists, is often 
evaded. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. i, No. 1, July, 1890. Philadelphia: A. L. Hummel. 

The activity shown on the other side of the Atlantic in the 
study of political, social, and economic subjects is remarkable. Not 
only are there, as is stated in the introductory note to the report 
of the proceedings of the American Academy, two periodicals 
devoted to these subjects in the shape of the Political Science 
Quarterly and the Quarterly Journal of Hconomics, but there are 
also series of publications issued by the Johns Hopkins University, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. There are a number of text 
books and monographs written by various authors, and there 
are the volumes of the American Social Science Association, the 
American Economic Association, and the revived American Statis- 
tical Association. And now we have before us the first number 
of a new journal, which it is proposed to issue quarterly. A 
preliminary meeting of the Academy was held in the December 
of last year at Philadelphia, which is to be the headquarters of 
this new society, and it already numbers a membership of over 
seven hundred. It proposes to hold meetings for the presentation 
of papers, and to issue a quarterly journal. This is to be under 
the editorship of Professor Hdmund J. James, who is assisted by 
Professor F. H. Giddings and Dr. R. P. Falkner. The zeal thus 
manifested in America may not be in every case—in fact it is 
impossible that it should be—entirely according to knowledge; but 
this first number of the Annals gives promise of reaching the same 
high level as that generally maintained by its predecessors in the 
same field; and from very shame we may congratulate ourselves 
that in our own country there now seems at last to be some definite 
prospect that we shall follow the example of America, of France, of 
Italy, and other countries, in having an economic, as well as a 
statistical journal. The volume before us consists of six articles 
on the subjects respectively of Canada and the United States, by 
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Dr. Bourinot; of the Decay of Local Government in America, by 
Professor Patten; of the Law of Wages and Interest, by Professor 
J. B. Clark; of the Province of Sociology, by Professor F. H. 
Giddings; of Instruction in Public Law and Economics in 
Germany, by Mr. Rowe; and of Railroad Passenger Fares in 
Hungary, by Miss Wetherell. Professor Clark’s article is an 
acute and discriminating analysis of the causes which determine 
the rates of wages and interest. He does justice to the truth 
underlying the wages fund doctrine, he elaborates the principle 
that the law of distribution is in its essence a law of propor- 
tionate production, he distinguishes economic functionaries, made 
up so to say of “fractional men,” from actual individual per- 
sonalities, and he ingeniously applies the fruitful conception of 
final utility to the determination of the problem. Professor 
Giddings endeavours to define the province of sociology, to note the 
relations which it bears to other sciences, such as biology and 
psychology, and to describe its proper function as an ‘ explanation 
of social phenomena in terms of natural causation.” It is “‘ not 
the inclusive but the fundamental social science,” ‘‘not the sum,” 
“but the groundwork” of them. Mr. Rowe gives an account of 
the provision made in Germany, which has, he thinks, “in the 
wealth of its recent economi> literature,” no rival in any Huropean 
country, for instruction in law and economics. An abstract of a 
paper read by Professor Edmund James follows, with a translation 
by Miss Wetherell of a new system of railroad passenger fares in 
Hungary. All these articles belonged to a number of papers 
read at the first and second sessions of the American Academy, 
and an account of the proceedings is next given. This is followed 
by personal notes relating to appointments, and other incidents 
concerning economic and social writers and teachers in various 
countries, and by notices of recent books. The journal concludes 
with a miscellany, in which an account is supplied of the Inter- 
national Criminal Law Association founded in 1889 by Professor 
Liszt of Halle. 


Indagini sulla Emigrazione Italiana al’ Estero, 1888-89. Roma: 
Presso la Societa Geografica Italiana, 1890. 

The extensive emigration from Italy, which has taken place of 
recent years, has been one of the most conspicuous of modern 
economic phenomena. The Argentine Republic has absorbed a 
large proportion of the emigrants, and has perhaps secured the most 
valuable classes among them. But the Italian immigrants to the 
United States constitute an important element among the foreigners 
who form so large a component part of the American people, and 
the presence of Italians in France has excited somewhat the same 
feelings as those aroused by the landing of Chinese in California 
or our own Australasian colonies, or in a more mild degree by 
the arrival of Jews in London. And if the immigration of 
Italians is an important consideration for the countries to which 
they go, it is also an important consideration for Italy itself. It 
suggests, what is unfortunately true, that the economic conditions 
of Italy are marked by widespread distress, and intense poverty ; 
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ad that a writer who declared that the “whole population seems 
‘a proletariate,”’ was guilty of nothing more than a pardonable 
extravagance of speech. The Italian Geographical Society has 
therefore rendered a real service to the consideration of a most 
urgent problem in the volume before us. It has conducted a 
careful investigation into the circumstances of this Italian emigra- 
tion. The subject has, as we are informed in the preface, occupied 
the attention of the Society for some years. ‘The absence of any 
sufficient provision for the guidance and safe conduct of the 
intending emigrants, who are generally ignorant and poor, and 
are often deceived by speculators and agents, has pointed to the 
desirability of protective machinery, and to the preliminary neces- 
sity of acquaintance with the facts of the question. The direction 
and character of the emigration, and the institutions and measures 
existing for the protection of immigrants in foreign countries, 
have been investigated under the direction of Signor Rossi. <A 
series of questions has been addressed to chambers of commerce, 
to workmen’s societies, and to well known individuals in different 
countries, on various points, such as the existence of any institution 
or society which would assist with information or otherwise the 
immigrants on their arrival, the number and occupation of the 
Italians already settled there, the pursuits in which they would 
encounter the competition of natives, the amount and the tendency, 
upwards or downwards, of wages, the cost of living, the opening 
for the labour of other members of the family, the habits of inter- 
marriage, the possibility of acquiring the ownership of land and 
the rights of nationalisation. Answers were received to these 
questions from various cities in the United States and Canada, 
in the Argentine Republic, in Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay, 
Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, and 
even Basutoland, in Australia, New Zealand, Singapore, and India, 
in Turkey, Russia, France, and England. The questions and 
answers are preceded by a review of the principal results of the 
inquiry. The great mass of the emigrants, for example, to 
America, which is the most favoured destination, appear to turn 
their attention either to agriculture, or to simple manual labour in 
house or railway construction, or to mercantile business; ard 
wages are higher there than in Italy, while the cost of living is not 
very different. The review is followed by a scheme prepared by 
the Society for a proposed emigrants’ information office. 


The Conflicts of Capital and Labour. By George Howell, M.P. 
Second edition. London: Macmillan and Co., 1890. 

Mr. Howell's account of the past history and the present 
constitution and aims of trades unions, is well known to economic 
students and to the general public. It is an authoritative account 
written by a trades unionist leader; and, althongh some of the 
chapters, such as that on Political Hconomy and Trades Unions, 
may not -be free from bias, even in their present form, yet the value 
of the book is very considerable. In the edition before us the author 
has carefully revised his information, and brought his facts down 
to date, He states in his preface that the changes which have 
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passed over popular opinion regarding trades unions in the interval 
which has elapsed between the issue of the first edition in 1878, 
and of the second in 1890, have been “so great that the work has 
had to be practically rewritten.” But he does not himself regard 
with favour the recent development of a new trades unionism which 
condemns the “ friendly benefits” and looks to the State for aid. 
The general arrangement of the book, and the headings of the 
different chapters are, with minor exceptions, unaltered from the 
original edition. The historical part is, as before, based in the 
main on Dr. Brentano’s Hssay on Guilds; but the descriptive part 
is illustrated by facts and figures brought down to date, and in 
several places a paragraph is inserted, or a footnote added, to 
supplement or modify the language of the original text. The 
general result of these additions is of an encouraging nature, for 
in most casés they afford evidence of improvement in the con- 
ditions and the attitude of labour. 


V.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1890, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (ce) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (a) Authors, éc. ; (e) Societies, de. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, dc. (British). 


Donations. . | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Burnos Ayres. Annuaire Statistique de la Province] The Statistical 
de, VII* année, 1888." 870.’ -.......... 2c ee Bureau 


Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argentino. Tomo xi f 
Cuaderno 1—8. 1889-90. 80. v.cccccsscsecesses soreseeeees ‘I The Institute 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichische Statistik— 
Band xxiv. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft. 1. 
Die Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege, 1886 _........ 
Band xxv. Heft 1. Bewegung der Bevolkerung 
im Jahre 1888 
Statistische Monatschrift. May—July, 1890 ..........00000 
HunGary. Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausztriaval 
es mas Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) 
Feb.—April, 1890 ....i.niiaiuideh 
BouEMIA. Mittheilungen des Comité fiir die Land- 
und Forstwirthschaftliche Statistik des Konigreiches 
Bobmen, fiir 1885-88. 8yo.. (ict ee 
Buparrst. Statistik des Unterrichtswesens der] The Statistical Bu- 
7‘ Hauptstadt, fiir 1881-82—1888-89. 2 parts, 8yo .... reau of Budapest 
rague— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de Prague et des ) 
Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) ........ The’ Statist Bus 


The Central Statisti- 
‘cal Commission 


The Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau 


Statistisches Handbuch der kKéniglichen Hauptstadt 
Prag fiir 1887 und 1888, Neue Folge, sechster reau of Prague 
Jahrgang. S8yo. ‘ 
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Donations—Contd. 





— Donations. | By whom Presented 





—e 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Belgium— 
_ Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlvii.] The Administration 
EIT SPE ya of Mines 
Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays | The Bureau of Gene- 
Etrangers. April—July, 1890 00.0... eesesseeeeeeeee ral Statistics 
Brussels — 


_ Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques ) 
des Causes de Décés. XXVII1° année, 1889. 
a SWE 1 (0) re Dr. E. Janssens 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démo- 
graphique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ........ 


Bulgaria. Mouvement de la Population dans Tan The Statistical Bu- 
Principauté pendant 1885. La. Bv0. oo... secssssscessseneeee j  reau 


_ China— 
Customs Gazette. No. 85. Jan.—March, 1890 ........ 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1889. Part 2. | Sir Robert Hart, 
Reports and Statistics for each Port and for Corea. G.C.M.G. 
RMR AEIRAE ULSU TATU yer canceeyscecoverssssa0sonsseceeseasooscsaseasery ss 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. New Series. Vol. xxiv, No. 1, 1889-90. 
(Selection from Contents.) Currency and Measures , 
UM gt ee ee Picc ty sehen eceCdarssecccdcsenteccesconsoeeese! 


The Society 


Denmark— ; 
Apergu préliminaire des principaux résultats du re- 
censement du ler Février, 1890, en Danemark. 8vo. 
Communications de Statistique. 3° série, tome 10. 
(Contents.) Exploitations Agricoles vendues, 1870-84. 
Suicides, 1876-85. Récoltes de 1888 et 1889. Prix i ee yale ascal 





officiels des céréales produites en 1889: 8vo............. ee 
Statistisk Tabelverk. 4° Serie. Lettre D. No. 15. 
Marine Marchande et Navigation du Royaume en 
eign fan sno. abacasessenenteerswnrdsssheragboes + 
Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 3. | The Danish Political 
Ee es edit etre hec-snsnesscdecicsiccoovccncevncvedecenvons Economy Society 
Egypt— 


Administration des Douanes Fegyptiennes. Rapport ] 
: Pope hes > ; p) fe 1 
ed Général sur |’ Exercice de année 1889. | hes PDicetor Cenc 
no Sdenacsktsearcscn-cccescoecsbessesusnogscssenes See genet 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce Extérieur de ) Egypte. eS : ; 
4° année. Nos. 1—6. Jan.—June, 1890. 8vo. .... | Sons 
Le Commerce Extérieur de l’ Egypte pendant 1889. 8vo. ) 


Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien. 2° Série, No. 10. 
Année 1889. (Selection from Contents.) Progres- 
sion de la Dette Egyptienne: J. Rabino. Il y a . 
cinguante ans. Wxtraits et compilation d’un “ Blue MRR 
Book” anglais de l’année 1839: J. Rabino. Plates 
PMP EIS ENV Ot fesn is fast )os5..atesecencede-Ssccdcessheonssecodnoneg 0; 

Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1889. Compiled 
and published annually by R. J. Moss and cof R. J. Moss, Esq. 
NPR ORR ME S LLCOUA lori dre cscesvecssstossorcscsesacssvsesesvoctvesseeres 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


France— ; 
Ministére de lAgriculture. Bulletin. Neuviéme | The Ministry of Agri- 
année. Nos.3 et 4. 1890.:......::.<cceiss) see culture | 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de| The Ministry of Fi- — 
Législation comparée. June—Aug., 1890 .............+ nance 


Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin de re eee The Ministry of Pub- 
et Législation comparée. 1882-90. 26 parts, 8vo. lic Works 


L’ Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 


TAU DOYS) ccheciesevesscescsockeomqeessancaedes openers aden eee er £ 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. June—Aug., 1890 ...1....:..sccccscreas 
», Technique. Be Goseaswiseee teas a 
Revue Géographique Internationale. April—July, 
LBQO nc cccsccssscssoesosessvaced casestucdcnesseaucer qe tte a tan a 


Revue d’Economie Politique. IV* année. No. 4, 

1890. (Contents.) L’ Emigration européenne: 

E. von Philippovich. La juridiction industrielle 

en Allemagne et sa réforme: W. Stieda. L’union The Publisher 

douaniére européenne: P. de Leusse. Une nouvelle 

phase de lorganisation des ouvriers en Angleterre : 

I. Brentano. L’Economie sociale, sa méthode, ses 

progres: Hi. d, de Mairi: eee Levatior 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. V° 

année. No. 3, 1890. (Selection from contents.) 

La Réforme de la Législation des Cabarets en 

Alsace-Lorraine: G. Bertrand. La Cour des > The Institution 

Comptes Italienne (suite): V Marcé. Le Budget 

des grandes routes en France: D. Zolla. Introduce- 

tion 4 ? Etude de l’Kconomie rurale: L. Poinsard ) 
Journal de la Société de Stutistique de Paris— 

Juillet. Le Corgrés international des accidents du) 
travail: H. Gruner. Statistique comparée de 
Pagriculture francaise en 1790 et 1882: MZ. Mau- 
guin. Statistique générale des Naufrages : 
V. Turquan. Le Secrétariat ouvrier en Suisse: + The Society. 
A, THEG COP Div erinrstosetsiersa tansssass0isseer ie 

Aott. Les Salaires des travailleurs et le Revenu 
de la France: A. Coste. Les Syndicats agricoles 
en France: F. Bernard 
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Germany. 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 
Apral—duly, 1890) ys.2i.- cde. opener tots ea ae 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Elfter 
Jahrgang, 1890. Maps and diagrams. 8vo. 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 
Band xlvi. Statistik der Krankenversicherung der \ 
Arbeiter im Jahre‘ 1888 i.f..c0...::001:0 ae 
Band xlvii.. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollge- 
biets mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1889. Theil 1 
Sep aa Abth 1. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir 
Prussta. Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statis-) The Royal Statis- 
tischen Bureaus. Jahrgang 1889. 2 Halbjahr .... tical Bureau 





The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 
(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Berit. Ehescbliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille und The Statistical Bu- 
Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) «....-.- reau of Berlin 
Frankrort. Statistische Muittheilungen tiber den The Riaisieel Bi. 


Civilstand der Stadt Frankfurt am Main im Jahre BNC Riot 


EMME coy eoecieecctedccegssiacn-puontnes-tesecensves gurescseeon soveees 
Hampurc. Tabellarische Uebersichten des Ham-] The Statistical Bu- 
-burgischen Handels im Jahre 1889. La. 4to. ........ reau of Hamburg 


‘Greece. Commerce de la Gréce avec les Pays Etrangers | The Statistical Bu- 


ae 


pendant 1889. fol... sssessecsereerseecererrenetressenssneeseeseee Ae reau 


Guatemala. Informe de la Direccion General de Esta- 
istica, 1889. BVO.  csesscccsresseseerecserseessesetsenseenensetsetserssees 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1889. No. 177. Zootecnia 
Provvedimenti a vantaggio della Produzione Bovina, 
Ovina, e Stina, 1888 0... 2... ceesseeesseseeceereesneeonereneees 72 
Primo Resoconto dei Risultati della Inchiesta Ornito- | 
logicain Italia. Parte2*. Avifaune Locali. 1890 J 
Annali di Statistica— 
Memorie di Statistica del Professore F. Ferrara. 1890 ) 
Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 22. Provincia di 
Padova, 23, Provincie di Ferrara e di Rovigo, 24, 
Provincia di Verona. Maps, 1890 °........-...:eeeeee 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- | 
merciale. May—JdJumne, 1890..........:.eceesseseetertertseteees 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Tstituti d’ Emissione. April—June, 1890................ 


The Director-General 
of Agriculture 








Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Vol. 1, 
SU RRL Oy sec ieeavsict seeder ree ceeroacdcasessonrenncare 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Ae UO) ei. isancconsssvascccavcsscdsoanedeteconancerarnrnsoens 


Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). 
April—July, 1890... eset este enneretenenenttete ees 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali \. 


The Director-Gene- 
ral, Statistical De- 
partment of the 


Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... State 
Appendice al Bollettino semestrale del Credito e del 
Risparmio, 1890. SV0. wees sssssesesesseseeeeeeeteesseeeseessens 
Movimento commerciale del Regno @’ Italia nell’ anno | 
ee ee LicceasecistesBngeacsnesorosnsonsecesaness 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno nell’ 
BIMO 1889 oo i2 oo... cnse see caeseeee Raptr eccehncecsesuccevetacte Saenceea 


Statistica del Commercio speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. May—July, 1890.00... ccs eee: 
Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana avvenuta nell’ 
PG LOO Gy tesscasnnciegervets -o> ses PRET OP oe ei ecncuis tne atc iseuvevetacny 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per l’ anno 1888 ............ 
Sulle Associazioni Cooperative in Italia. Saggio Sta- | 
 tistico. Relazione . .. 8V0. 1890 ...csscererresceereeereens 3 
Direzione della Sanita Pubdlica 
Circa i Fatti principali riguardanti I’ igiene e la 
sanita pubblica nel Regno, 1890. 2 parts, fol. .... The Director of Pub- 
Inchiesta sull’ andamento del servizio medico e lic Health 
chirurgico .. . nei comuni del Regno, 1889. Fol. 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Direzione della Sanita Pubblica—Contd. 
Note sulla Epidemia Colerica del 1887 nella citta di) 
Mossina.” “B91. .....05...0s0sccessessesssnensesees eet ne ae 
Stato dei Cimiteri nei Comuni del Regno, 1889. fol. 
Sullo stato sanitario degli emigranti nelle traversate 





transatlantiche. Fol. 1890.23 eee The Director of Pub- 
Sulla ‘Utilita practica delle Disinfezioni degli Am-{ lic health 
bienti nel Tetano enzootico. La. 8vo. 1890........ 


Un caso d’ inquinamento in una conduttura di acqua 
potabile per lo sviluppo della ‘ Crenothrix 
Kithniana.” 8vo; 1890 ...,\...-cccsucssseneeeeeee J 


L’ Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ...........00000 The Editor 
Giornale degli Hconomisti— 

Luglio. La situazione del mercato monetario: X. 
Il pareggio del Bilancio dello Stato e le presenti 
condizioni della Finanza Italana: A. Magliani. 
L’azione del Governo nella finanza, nella circola- 
zione, nella economia del paese: A. J. de Johannis. 
Quali siano le condizioni di un modus vivendi tra 
)’ Italia e la Francia: #. 2. de Plata ....6.c..csccees r 

Agosto. La situazione del mercato monetario: X. 
Dell’ ammontare probabile della ricchezza privata 
in Italia dal 1872-89: WM. Pantaleoni. La riforma a 
fondiaria in America: 7. B. Preston. Studii sul | . 
valore della moneta. Cap. 1: A. LOrd@ ...cuseceeee y 





bP) 


Japan. Résumé Statistique de Empire du Japon.) The General Statis- 
No. 4, 1887-88. Map and diagrams, 8V0. ......ss-eceeee- tical Bureau 


Mexico— 
Noticia: de la Exportacion de Mercancias en el afio 
fiscal’de 1888 4 1889." Kol.) eee ‘ie oes The Statistical Bu- 
Noticias sobre el Movimiento Maritimo de Altura y de reau 
Cabotaje... en el afio fiscal de 1887-88. Fol. ........ 


Netherlands— 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den . 
Leeftigd ende Oorzaken van den Dood in Nederland. The Department of 
Jan.— March, 1890 <.ijakeiicacne bt eee ee the Interior 

Annuaire Sta'istique des Pays-Bas pour 1888 et années 
antérieures. 2° Livraison. Statistique des Colonies. 8vo. | The Statistical Insti- 

ieee van het Statistisch Instituut. Nos. 1 and 2. tute 


The General Statis- 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. Nos. 25 and 26. 1890 . 
tical Bureau 


Russia— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Russie, 1890. 8vo. ......... 


Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére 
d’Kurope et recettes douaniéres de l’ Empire en 1889. | The Statistical Bu- 
Fol.’ (In Russian) ....2.2.<i0.un-.era eee + reau, Customs De- 
Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére| partment 
d'Europe. Jan.—May, 1890.....ccssscsscsssccsssesscessesnersene 4 


The Central Statis- 
tical Committee 
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Donations— Contd. 
> 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


| 


ea aS 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Russia— Contd. r Ee 
Diagram-Maps showing Condition of Crops, Prices of oe seh aacg Bec- 
Rye and Oats, &c., 1890. Sheets, folded ...........0 Ven GRE 7h 
of Assessed Taxes 
Spain— 
~ Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. Nos. 179—184.| The Board of Cus- 
ME ii ctyedeucccdvesesecessurstevivessosnecrgnevecornesecsarseseescosers toms 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. Tomo ¥Xvill. | he Societ 
Ee a a erate’ 


Sweden and Norway— 
SwepEen. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1888. (Movement of) 
— Population) ......ccececeseneeceseeeeeseseeseeeeeneeenerereaeeeees 

I. Telegrafvasendet, 1889. (Telegraphs.) Maps 

N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskdtsel, 1888. (Agriculture) : 

PiLafdtmBterict, 1889. (Surveys). vc. .---ccscsee- wee oe ee 

1]. Lots-och Fyrinraittningen samt Lifraddning- hol oa CSL pate 
sanstalterna & Rikets Kuster, 1889. (Light- Ay 
houses, Pilotage, Wrecks) ......:.:06 sesseseeeeeeees 

U. Kommunernas Fattigvérd och Finanser, 1888 
(Poor Relief, &€.) ....sscsscsesessseeseessereressessanesseeeee 3) 


Switzerland— 
Statistique du Commerce de la Suisse avec I’ Etranger The Federal Depart- 
BE LSS Occ ccceisececcssransesearce-ceoosvarecessnssegnanensrcenseesestseneenssens ment of Customs 
Aareav. Aargauische Statistische Mittheilungen fiir] py. statistical Bu- 
1890. Heft 1. Die aarg. Kreditinstitute im Rech | Z f th o ep 
nungsjahre 1888-89. FOL. s.rsseseseseeeseereeseeretenenentens sicelame Cie ae aa 


Schweizerischen Handels- und Industrie Verein. 
Bericht tiber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im The Association 
RE LLG isc dacethticrensneaystevesnesersrevseeusica cena 


United States— 
Agriculture. First Report of the Secretary of, 1889. The Secretary of 
eink faan secs ccetsecteees inosanacesanees outerees Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports upon 
the Crops, &c. May—Aug., 1890... 
Census [1890] Bulletins. No.7. Indebtedness of States The Superintendent 
in 1880 and 1890. 8. Mines and Mining—Slate. dex of Census 
Education. Circulars of Information of Bureau of— 
1889. No.2. Proceedings of Department of Super- ) 
intendence of National Educational Association at 
its meeting at Washington, 1889 ........ ee ere The 


\ The Department 


Bureau of 


1890. No.1. History of Federal and State Aid to eae 
Higher Education in the United States ................ 
1890. No.2. English-Eskimo and Eskimo-English 
Vocabularies ...cccccecscesscssscese csreseeseeesseeeesereeessensessaens 
Mint. Report of Director of Mint upon Production The Director of the 
of Precious Metals during 1889. 8V0. «sere Mint 


Quarterly Reports relative to Imports, Exports, Immi- 
gration and Navyigution, for the quarters ending 
31st Dec., 1889, and 3lst March, 1890. [Nos. 2 
ANA B, 1889-90] ..c...cecvererscossresserersesnveresrersesenesceegeeseones 


The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
United States— Contd. 


Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. April— 
JUNE, 1LE9O  civis..cssvorevcencacoseonnsernoecssonaeeiniesesitamaet seem 


Catalogue of Stars observed at the United States | 
Naval Observatory during 1845 to 1877. Third] m, yg Naval 
edition, revised and corrected. 40.  .......-scsersesseceeee ee 
Report of the Superintendent of the United States | 
Naval Observatory for 1889. 8V0. .:...cccssseecesereeeeeess 
Currency. Annual Report of the Comptroller of the, 
DeC.,°1878......c.csicessescssencesnctlisoctonseteen sreeat neta i” 
Interior. Report of the Secretary of the, for the year 
ending 80th June, 1885. SV0. ..20.cercareeegteen eens 
Mineral Resources of the United States. Reports 
WpON the. ! 1867 s...0cesdearconstosvaucepasss Seana 
Mineral Resources of the States and Territories west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Report on the. 1868 . P 
Mines and Mining in States and Territories west Columbia College, 
of the Rocky Mountains. Statistics of. Plates. New York 
B73 vceccsonessoceonecbbetaccaceescahes saceesopeaet st ott ae ena aeaeaaem 
Precious Metals. Reports upon the Production of the, ; 
during 1880,.1885, and 1886. 8. vols... curses 
CaALIFoRNIA. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Biennial Reports of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1883-84 to 
1887-88. 8 VOLS. 6.c...ciccsisclden cdots orecect+ 2nd ae eee 
Cotorapo. First Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1887-88. Diagrams ............s.0se J 
Connecticut— 


Monthly Bulletin of the State Board of = 


tistics, Treasury 


The Bureau of Sta- 
Department 


Observatory 


May—J uly, 1890\.....-...0.ctssuessoveseceeun vate oat 
Twelfth Annual Report of State Board of Health 
for 1889, with Registration Report for 1888 ........ 
Indiana— 
Second to Sixth Annual Reports of the Department 
of Statistics, 1880-84. «5 vols. .....0:....sc0sessemeraraaee 
First Biennial Report (7th vol.) of the Department 
of Statistics for 1885-86 ..c.:....ccc:cisssscesuseses eee 
Third Annual Report of the Department of 


The Board of Health » 


Columbia College 


Statistics, "1881. SV0i.....ccs.<sscws«ste esas ee 
Towa— I The Hon: Doaae 
Census of Iowa as returned in 1875 ........cs..esesererereeee Wells 


1st and 2nd Biennial Reports of the Bureau of | 
Labor Statistics for 1884-85 and 1886-87. 2 vols. J 
Kansas. Ist, 2nd, and 4th Reports of the Bureau of ) 
Labor and Industrial Statistics, 1885, 1886, and 


LB88.  SivOley oo .c.cevascsenchcecede seduvedscchcestecdee tienen aaa 
Marine. First Annual Report of the Bureau of | The Hon. D. Aa 
Industrial and Labor Statistics for 1887 .......:ccee:.6e- Wells 


Maryzanp. Ist and 2nd Biennial- Reports of the 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics and Information, 


1884-85 and. 1886-87. 2 vols: <i..tcss-s deste ee 
Massachusetts— 
Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1889.........000000-. 


20th Annaal Report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, 1889 (containing Index to Reports, 
LO70-39 9 crores sae 


The Bureau of Labor 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 

United States—Contd. . 

_ Massachusetts— Contd. 

Journal and Documents of the Valuation Committee 
of 1860, together with Acts of 1861 to secure ral hes Hon: yA. 
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Census of the State of Michigan, 1884. 2 vols. in 1.) 
1st, 4th, and 6th Annual Reports of the Bureau of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics, 1884, 1887, and 
(RCE a Ser di Ni ee <a 
Minnesora. First Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
BOC UATISTICS LOL LBS7-88. .....5....1.0.-0sccsesnoscepeenenterees 
Missouri. Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
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Nezsraska. First Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics, 1887 and 1888 ........ 
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Second Annual Report ‘of the State Board of 
EEE AY URLS iy a 
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Comptroller of the State. Annual Report for 1889 
Emigration. Annual Reports of the Commissioners 
of, from 1847 to 1860 inclusive. 1 vol. ............ 
Emigration. Annual Reports of the Commissioners 
Be OP OO2 15/0. PALUS:. Fin n.etcecteseeess vere 
Juvenile Offenders. Industrial Trainmg of Chil- 
dren in Houses of Refuge and other Reformatory 
Be MR ster ceser eds oa passa casocren <2 veancceatsacanasoncessensnes 
Labor Statistics. First and Second Annual Reports 
of the Bureau of, for 1883 and 1884. 2 volls......... J) 
Library, 72nd Annual Report of the Regents for 1889.... The Secretary 
New York City— 
City Inspector’s Annual Report for 1860. ................ 
Commissioners of Accounts. Report on examina- 
tion of the Finance Department by the. 1875 
Ohio— 
Labor Statistics. 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 11th | 
Annual Reports of the Bureau of, for 1878, 1879, 
Bee oi eth S07. GO VOIS........c.c0scceecenres | 
Secretary of State. Annual Reports of the, includ- 
ing the Statistical Reports to the General Assem- 
bly for 1872, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 4 vols. ........ Columbia College 
Workshops and Factories. Sixth Annual Report of 
the Department of Inspection of, for 1889 ............ 
PrnnsytvantaA. Annual Reports of the Bureau of 
Industrial Statistics for 1874-75, 1875-76, 1876-77, 
1878-79 to 1882-83. 8 vols. Plans, diagrams, &e. 
Ruopek Istanp. lst Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Industrial Statistics for 1887... eee 
Wisconsin. Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Biennial Reports of 
the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics for 
, 1888-84, 1885-86, and 1887-88. 3 VOLS. vce cee : 
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Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 1 
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Monthl Finance and Com- 
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with the Government of India, 1888. Map, fol... 
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Dr. T. Graham Bal- 
four, F.R.S. 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1889. Fifth year] The Department of 
ESE 150 AG GaAs Agriculture 
Monthly Statements of Banks acting under Charter. ) 
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Report of the Loan Companies and Building Societies I N.S. Garland, Esq. 
in the Dominion for 1889, with comparative Tables | 
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1.— Introduction. 


Hap I consulted my personal feelings and competency only, when 
Ireceived at Carlsbad the intelligence of my selection for the 
honourable office of presiding over your actions and deliberations, 
I should unhesitatingly have declined the honour and the office of 
President of this important and eminently useful Society. 

But, when it was intimated to me that my humble services 
could be of use to an Institution with which I have been connected 
for nearly half a century, and of which I have, in years gone by, 
occupied most of the executive offices, I felt compelled to accept 
your nomination cheerfully. 

Whilst I shall be happy to assist to the best of my ability in 
promoting the interests of the Society, I still retain strong mis- 
‘givings as to my qualification for the duties which your presiding 
officer has to perform. 

The first and not the least difficult of those duties is the 
delivery of an opening address, as I find in considering those of 
most of my distinguished predecessors; for in this, as in most 
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other functions of similar character, there are various ways of. 
dealing with a task that needs special knowledge and experience, 
so as to speak with the authority naturally attached to the 
temporary occupancy of this chair. 

I cannot lay claim to such special knowledge and experience of 
any portion of the wide field of Statistical Science, as to entitle me 
to assume the réle of a guide in the consideration of such questions 
as may come before you in the present session. I have, therefore, 
selected the more humble, but probably not less useful part of 
passing in such review as the limits of an opening address afford, 
some of the current leading questions of public interest and im- 
portance which are within the strict limits of the work expected 
from this Association. . 


II.— Obituary Note. 


In taking stock of our losses and gains during the past year, 
which I shall refer to more specifically in my concluding remarks, 
the first matter usually touched upon is that of the deaths of our 
members, which, I regret to say, have been unusually heavy during 
the session, and beyond the average of the previous decade. 

A reference has already been made in our proceedings to most 
of those whose connection with the Society and its work required 
special mention. The detailed record of those of them who had 
attained distinction in other walks of life has been made elsewhere, 
hence the omission of their names on the present occasion. 

To the loss, however, must now unfortunately be added that of 
the most eminent of them all, the late Sir Edwin Chadwick, who 
died in July last full of years and honour, after an exceptionally 
lengthened career of usefulness and distinction. He was one of 
the three survivors of the original members of the Society—the 
two others being the Earl of Lovelace and Mr. James Heywood— 
having been elected in 1834. Sir Edwin Chadwick served for 
some years on our Council, was a very generous donor to our 
library, and several valuable contributions from his pen are con- 
tained in our Transactions, two only of which were, however, first 
presented to the Society. 

In the great work to which his life was chiefly devoted—that 
of the improvenent of public health, and its resultant priceless 
benefits to mankind—his watchwords were “ unity and prevention,” 
and he preached and practised the doctrines contained in them 
with an untiring energy, indomitable perseverance, sterling regard 
for truth, unswerving faith in statistics when honestly collected, 
as sure and certain guides, united with a singular clearness of 
exposition, which carried conviction to the minds of those best 
fitted to appraise them at their real value. To have merited the 
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universal recognition of those services which his death elicited, 
and to have been rightly regarded as entitled to a place in the 
front rank of public benefactors, as well as to be considered the 
Father of Sanitary Science in his time and country, are distinctions 
accorded to very few in any age. They fairly belong to him. Full 
particulars of his busy and useful career are contained in the well 
known record of his works by his friend and literary biographer 
Dr. Richardson, himself one of our most esteemed authorities on 
the subjects considered in them. 


I1.—International Penitentiary Congress of St. Petersburgh. 


In June last, the Fourth International Penitentiary Congress 
was held at St. Petersburgh. Delegates were nominated to repre- 
sent this Society, and the Howard Medal was presented by it to 
the Congress to mark the approval by the Society of the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the death of the great philanthropist, and 
of the honour and respect paid to his memory by the country in 
which he died and was buried. 

Your delegates were unable to attend in person, but the medal 
was duly transmitted, presented, and courteously acknowledged 
by the President of the Congress. 

The Report on International Prison Statistics, the chief point 
of interest to us, was presented by M. Yvernes, and the following 
resolution on the subject was adupted by the Congress, viz. :— 

“That an international penitentiary statistic be prepared for 
“each session of the Congress. 

“That this task be confined to the prison administration of the 
“country in which the Congress may meet. 

“That the investigation refers to the second year following the 
“ preceding Congress. 

“That the tables annexed to M. Beltani Scalin’s report be con- 
“ sidered the basis of this international statistic. 

“That the publication be accompanied by an analytical 
“report making kuown the state of prison statistics in different 
“ countries.” 

This is substantially the conclusion arrived at in the discussion 
of International Prison Statistics by this Society, in 1876. 

I reserve all remarks upon this resolution and the action of 
the Congress generally, until the detailed official report has been 
published. 

IV.—Oongress of Hygiene and Demography. 

You are aware that a Congress of Hygiéne and Demography is 
to be held in this city in 1891, and you have nominated delegates 
to represent the Society, and to aid in the organisation of the latter 
branch of the Association. 

2Nn2 
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As this will be the first public occasion in this country in 
which the term “ Demography ” has been applied to the collection 
of facts and figures relating to man in association, a few remarks 
on the origin of the Association and its exact significance will 
not be out of place on this occasion. The more especially is it 
appropriate, as I was your delegate in 1877, and assisted in the 
creation of the Society. 

Of this I submitted a brief report, which is published in our 
Journal, but as very little appears to be known about it, I will 
explain it as briefly as POseID 

The term “demography” is not to be found in any of our 
dictionaries, even of tolerably recent date, and in France is only 
contained in the great work of Littré, who denominates it * 
‘“ didactic expression descriptive of peoples as regards the popula- 
“tion in relation to ages, professions, dwellings, &e.;”’ and he 
also adopts the definition of Quetelet, that it is “the natural 
“history of society.” The appellation appears to have been first 
employed by M. Galliard in his “ Hlements of Human Statistics 
‘© or Demography,” published in 1855. 

The first President of the Society, the late Dr. Bertillont 
treated it as dealing with the inner life of the social bodies which 
form a people (births, marriages, deaths, migrations, &c.), but 
only in their collective influence, of which it measures the powers 
of the parts or of the whole, without meddling with biological pro- 
ceedings, which distinguish it from physiology. 

The discussions of the first meetings covered a very wide field, 
including the determination of an exact system of taking a census, 
and a view of the plans in use in most countries, declaring that of 
England to be the most widely adopted, that of Germany the most 
exact but most costly, and that of France as defective in principle 
and unreliable in execution. 

As it was doubtful whether in the beginning it could sustain 
a separate existence, it was resolved by mutual agreement, in 1878, 
to add a demographic section to the Congress of Hygiéne. The 
first meeting of the united body, at which I also assisted, was held 
at Geneva, in 1882, when it was resolved to continue the Wate to 
which Demography however should be a co-ordinate branch, and 
not a mere section. This arrangement has continued to the present 
time. 

The late Dr. Bertillon regarded England as the real home of 
demography, as it surpassed all other nations in the incomparable 
richness of its demographic inquiries, and in the unbroken con- 
tinuity of its published returns. 

For this reason, and for the undoubted value and interest of the 

1 Vol. xlii, 1879, pp. 28—-25. 
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work which it is intended to accomplish, I consider the approach- 
ing Congress to be well deserving of all the support which this 
‘influential Society can afford it. 


V.—Labour and Wages Disputes. 


The strikes which have occurred in the past year, and of which 
the end has not yet come, have been so numerous and on so exten- 
sive a scale, and so many new elements and motives of action have 
been introduced into them, which have no necessary connection with 
their strictly economic relations, that I deem it expedient to say a 
few words regarding them, with special reference to the work of 
this Society. 

In 1838, a committee of the Society was appointed to collect a 
statistical account of the various strikes and combinations which 
had occurred in different parts of the United Kingdom, to alter 
the rate of wages and introduce new regulations between masters 
and men. ‘The conditions of the inquiry were laid down, and the 
inquiry was doubtless instituted, but I have been unable to find in 
our recorded transactions any formal reports of the results of its 
action. The papers however of Mr. Boyle, on “Strikes in the 
“ Potteries,’ of the late Professor Waly, of Mr. Bevan, on “The 
“Strikes of Ten Years, 1870-79,” and a few remarks from the valu- 
able work of M. Von Neumann-Spallart, on the “ World’s Progress 
“in Trade and Industry,” together with the recent valuable paper 
of Mr. Price, on ‘‘ Industrial Conciliation,” exhibit the interest 
taken by the Society in the subject. Our transactions abound in 
scattered fragments of information on labour and wages, but there 
is no connected or detailed view of the extent of the disturbing 
influence exercised by strikes, in particular industries. 

Those which have recently occurred indicate a new departure, 
which is producing serious effects upon the social condition of the 
people, and upon the trade and commerce of the country. They 
appear to me to be, in consequence, deserving of the most careful, 
unbiassed inquiry from the statistical standpoint, lest they should 
result in disasters of which it is impossible at present to forecast 
the issue. 

The interests of classes, too often regarded as antagonistic, are 
in reality, as all treatises of authority on Economics teach us, 
identical. It is only ignorance or designed perversion which 
prevents their uniting for each other’s advantage. ‘To dispel this 
ignorance in all economic questions which cannot be properly regu- 
lated without the strictest interdependence, and to educate public 
opinion regarding them, is one of the proper functions of statistical 
science in our time. 

It was feared half a century since, when the great educational 
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movement commenced which is rapidly approaching compulsory 
and free instruction, that its immediate effect would be attendec 
with the danger of the control of public opinion, which is daily 
acquiring greater power and influence in this country, falling intc 
the hands of persons imperfectly instructed or of professional agita. 
tors, and being directed into wrong channels by the propagation of 
crude judgments, irrational prejudices, and economic heresies 
and fallacies. , 
The old apothegm, ‘“‘that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
“thing,” no longer commands universal assent, and is replaced by 
the belief, “ that a man is more likely to find his way in the faintest 
“twilight, than in absolute darkness.’’ No more appropriate and 
unimpassioned field for the authoritative scientific consideration 
of these labour disputes as an instrument of education and a 
corrector of error where it exists, can be found than in this 
Society. Hence, I hope, that some of the eminent economists in 
our ranks who are accepted guides, will take up the question of 
this new departure, popularise it, and bring conviction to the 
minds of the many who are at present misled and misguided, from 
being without safe or trustworthy guidance. . 


VI.—The Census of 1891. 


As respects the approaching census, it is much to be regretted 
that some of the useful and practical suggestions of this Society 
—which has long occupied a distinguished position in relation 
to the question of the periodical numbering of the people,—and of 
the report of the special Committee appointed to inquire into 
certain questions connected with the taking of the census, were 
not adopted by the Legislature. To whatever causes this may be 
due, whether to parliamentary indifference, to party exigencies, or to 
the expensive parsimony of the Treasury, it is manifest that we 
must rely upon ourselves to supply the missing links as far as may 
be practicable, without the direct interposition of the State. It 
is evident that there is no likelihood to be any outcome from the 
labours of the Statistical Committee of the Treasury appointed 
in 1877, the proceedings of which are admirably reported in our 
Journal? The system, which was then pronounced on unim- 
peachable testimony, to be no system at all, still exists, and seems 
likely to continue to sustain its character. | 

Is there no way out of this “impasse?” I venture to think 
there is, and that it can ‘be accomplished by any of the great 
Municipalities which have the courage and wisdom, and possess 
the power and the pelf, to colleet the materials of, and publish a 
statistical account of their cities, on the lines of those of Paris or 

2 1881, vol. xliv, pp. 269—367. 
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Berlin, and preferentially of the latter, as the most complete of 
‘the two. The economic value of such information for London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and all the great 
‘Gentes of industry, would be difficult to overestimate, and would 
soon lead to legislative action to harmonise all such labours by 
See iralisation and uniformity of procedure. There are many un- 
solved problems in demography, for the solution of which the 
materials would then and thus soon be collected and utilised. 

Should they not possess the authority at present to obtain in- 
formation from any branch which now furnishes reports direct to 
different departments of the State, and so far are not responsible 
to them to supply it, there ought to be no special difficulty in 
getting it from the legislature, for it would be a form of Home 
Rule upon which no party issue could fairly be raised, and the 
cost would very soon be repaid by the value of the results. 

There is one other matter connected with the census which I 
should have been glad to have been able to refer to, but I am 
afraid that my budget is becoming too heavily charged—I mean 
the Imperial Census of India. This will be taken in February 
next, a proceeding which will have to deal with an estimated popu- 
lation of 280 millions, to employ a million of enumerators, and to 
issue some 70 millions of schedules in seventeen different characters 
printed at the Aliptr Jail Press. It will have to take into account 
exceptional difficulties and prejudices, moral and material, is the 
greatest task of the kind ever yet undertaken or performed by any 
nation, and well deserves to be widely known. I have, therefore, 
“prepared a special memorandum on the subject, and hope that the 
distinguished Editor of our Jowrnal will be able to find a place for 
it in his Miscellanea, which he has rendered an unrivalled store- 
house of information on all branches of statistical research and 
inquiry. 


VII.—Food Supply of the United Kingdom. 


Among the matters then deemed of most importance for statis- 
tical inquiry, the late Mr. Newmarch in his inaugural address in 
1869, placed in the front rank, ‘“ The annual consumption per 
“head among different classes, and by the nation as a whole, of 
“the chief articles of food,” which he specified. The need is, if 
possible, of equal or greater urgency now, than it was then. 

The excellent paper of Mr. S. Bourne in 1882,° on “ Food Pro- 
“ducts and their International Distribution,” did not deal with the 
view of the question taken by Mr. Newmarch. Moreover, the whole 
subject of our food supplies in relation to imports, exports, and 
sources of production, as well as distribution, has, from economic 
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and other causes, changed so much in the last few years, that the 
time appears to me to have arrived for its reconsideration from 
the statistical standpoint. 

An additional reason of considerable cogency has arisen from 
the place which the question has occupied in the recent discussion 
on the defence of the country in case of war. The military and 
naval authorities seem to entertain widely divergent views on the 
subject. Oue of our most distinguished soldiers, Lord Wolseley, 
is reported to have publicly proclaimed the “‘ starvation theory ” 
to be “one vast and complete humbug,” as we have a reserve 
supply of provisions sufficient to feed us for three or eight months, 
without any external aid. This bold assumption demands careful 
inquiry, for upon it hinges to a great degree our safety or danger 
in relying principally upon our first or second line of defence m 
the event of invasion. ; 

In the Franco-German war, Paris was starved into submis- 
sion with less than half the population of London, and yet I 
remember being present when the then new king, Louis Phillippe, 
laid the foundation stone of the first of the chain of forts sur- 
rounding Paris, and M. Thiers, the Prime Minister, in his speech 
poomemed that “ Paris was for ever protected against foreign 

“invaders !” 

This should, I think, be a lesson to us to ascertain how the 
matter really stands, before the necessity for making the provision 
arises. 


VItl.—The Anthropometric Identification of Oriminals. 


Among the noteworthy occurrences of the past year having 
important bearings on statistical methods, is that of the anthro- 
pometric identification of criminals as practised now throughout 
France, as being adopted in principle and being put in practice in 
Germany, and as having already obtained a firm footing in the 
United States. 

As I persuaded Dr. Bertillon to give us in London some infor- 
mation and practical demonstration of the method introduced by 
his brother in Paris, and as I had, in years gone by, when in 
administrative charge of the prisons of Bengal, studied care- 
fully the difficult problem of the best means of identifying 
criminals on reconviction, I followed his demonstration with 
great interest, and am saent that the anthropometric method 
is not only the best means yet discovered of securing this desirable 
end, but that it is also correct in principle, strictly scientific in 
character, and when properly performed, efficient in practice. 

It appears that this view of the matter is not taken by some 
persons of authority in England, on grounds which do not appear 
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to me to be conclusive. I deem it right, therefore, to say a few 
words on the subject, as I think that erroneous impressions on 
such subjects should not pass unchallenged. | 

_ Every student of medical jurisprudence, and most authorities 
who have been engaged in the solution of questions of personal 
identity, are aware of the extreme difficulty of obtaining absolute 
proof, sufficient to carry conviction of such identification. 

General Du Cane, in the discussion on a paper of mine, on 
International Prison Statistics, read before this Society in June, 
1876, pointed out the overwhelming confusion of the plans of 
registration then in use, and advocated the restriction of such 
records to the narrowest limits, by the elimination of all that was 
useless or misleading, and the retention only of what could be, 
and was, in his estimation, absolutely accurate. This latter condi- 
tion I take to be unattainable, and assuredly the prison statistics 
of Great Britain are deficient in many particulars necessary to 
understand rightly their real significance, the figures of which 
could be collected with little trouble, and without any misleading 
intended or implied. But, for personal identification the Bertillon 
plan fulfils General Du Cane’s condition, inasmuch as it leaves 
nothing to conjecture or defects of memory and observation, and is 
so far better than any other yet tried. 3 

In an article on the subject in one of our leading periodicals, 
is contained the following statement :— 

“There is no reason to suppose that the programme of police 
“ reform will embrace the adoption of the French system of the 
“ anthropometric measurement of prisoners. ‘There is said to be a 
“prejudice against M. Bertillon’s plan of taking note of the 
“height, the size of the head, the facial angle, the size of the 
“hands and feet, and the stretch of the arms. I believe 1 am 
“ correct in saying that the late Commissioner (of Police) regards 
“ the measure as a ‘scientific fad’ of no practical use, except in 
“gaols for the correction of registers, copies of which are for- 
“warded to the police. But, even if approved, anthropometr 
“ measurement could not be introduced without fresh legislation, 
“for under the English law at present such procedure would 
“ render the examining officer liable to an action of assault. As 
“a scientific theory the system is very well, but after all bodily 
“marks are secondary means of identification, which must rest 
‘“‘ mainly in the features.” — 

In the Bertillon process there is nothing approaching to strip- 
ping, and the identification by features alone is found to be so 
fallacious and fleeting a test, as to constitute the least important 
factor of the record. A plan which, after years of careful investi- 
gation and experiment, is susceptible of such accuracy as to 
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establish the identification of a person charged with crime from 
more than 100,000 examples in less than five minutes’ examination 
of the record, cannot rightly be regarded as a mere theory of no 
practical value. A million of such records could be manip 
with equal facility. 

It is to be hoped that wiser counsels will prevail with those 
charged with the detection of crime and its punishment on re-— 
conviction, and that a plan which has been thoroughly successful 
elsewhere, after years of use, will not he condemned on grounds 
which are in no way applicable to it. 


IX.—The Foenie Question. 


It was originally my intention to have devoted my introductory | 
address exclusively to the whole hospital question, which I regard 
as one ot the most important economic and social matters that 
press for early solution and legislative action, of which there 
appears to be some likelihood now. But I found that the field 
would be too vast to be susceptible of consideration within reason- 
able limits, and that other cogent reasons forbad it. The need 
however of a radical change of procedure and practice in the 
provision of immediate and effective hospital aid, without pauper- 
isation of the afflicted in serious and disabling sickness, to those 
members of the working classes who are unable to pay for it in 
their own homes, has long been manifest to many of the earnest and 
devoted members of our community who work among the poor, 
and endeavour to lighten their lot at all times, and more especially 
when the shadows of sickness and suffering darken their humble 
homes. 

I think it may not unreasonably be assumed from all that has 
been said and written on the subject for many years past, that the 
present hospital system of London is gradually breaking down from 
sheer physical inability to deal with the unprecedented growth 
and consequent changed conditions of life in the metropolis. 

The funds of the endowed hospitals are, on their own showing, 
no longer adequate for their wants. The voluntary hospitals, from 
their ineBsoare appeals for aid, seem to be consuming their capital 
without replacing it by any reliable or permanent sources of increase 
to their means of maintenance. The distribution of the institu-— 
tions other than those connected with the poor laws for the indoor 
treatment of the sick poor, has not followed or kept pace with the 
movements of the population. The expropriation and compulsory 
changes of domicile of the labouring classes who live from hand to 
mouth, have not been preceded, as they ought always to be, by the 
provision of proper and effective means of making the removal as 
little irksome or harmful as possible. Very many if not most of 
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the deserving classes of the non-pauper sick poor do not, as a rule, 
obtain the relief they need in serious acute attacks of disease, as 
quickly and certainly as the successful treatment of such diseases 
demands. Much of their time, with a serious aggravation of their 
maladies, is too frequently wasted, too often unsuccessfully, in the 
attempt to obtain admission to general hospitals, far or near. Their 
pauperisation solely by the occurrence of disease, for which they 
cannot rightly be held responsible, is neither just nor equitable. 
In all these circumstances it is to the interest of the community in 
general, and the advantage of the temporarily destitute sick poor 
in particular, that the State should afford its aid in alleviating and 
removing as far as possible these unavoidable evils, without any 
direct violation of the sound and established principles which 
should always regulate the action of the ruling power, in dealing 
with social defects among a free and self reliant people. 

The construction and management of hospitals in their relation 
primarily to the interests of the sick, and in strict subordination to 
that, as instruments of instruction and scientific research, first 
engaged my attention in 1841. In that year the executive and 
‘administrative charge of the Medical College of Calcutta, with the 
addition of an important professorship in the school, were en- 

trusted to me by the Government of India. 

That institution, the first and still the greatest of its kind in 
British India, was then in its infancy, and it at once became my 
duty to organise it in all its departments, the first Principal having 
died before he was able to undertake this laborious task. Chief 
amongst its deficiencies was the absence of an hospital of adequate 
dimensions for the clinical purposes of a great school of medicine, 

and for the needs of the dense population in whose midst it was 

placed, and I dwelt for several years. 

In my task I was cordially aided by my colleagues, who con- 
stituted the College Council, and a source of unfeigned sorrow is 
it to me to find that I am the sole survivor of that band of earnest 
and devoted members of our profession, which has done more than 
any other class to render British rule acceptable to the vast popu- 

lations under the control of this country. 

It occupied seven years of constant exertion to secure the end 
desired. The foundation stone of the building was laid by the 
greatest pro-Consul India ever had, in 1848. The bistory of the 
institution is contained in the official report on the table. 

In 1881, I wrote a series of papers on Hospitals in the ‘‘ Lancet,” 

in the hope that the leading questions regarding them might be 
discussed by the Medical International Congress held in London 
in that year. In this I was disappointed. 

In 1883, Mr. H. Saxon Snell and I united in producing a joint 
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work on the subject, and to it IT added, with his concurrence, a 
special section on the organisation of medical relief in the metro- 
polis—to which branch of the question my remarks on the present 
occasion must be restricted. 

A second edition of our work is on the tablet 

The purely professional relations and arrangements of these 
very valuable institutions I shall not now discuss or consider, as I 
am of opinion that in their technical aspects they are better left in 
professional bands and to professional tribunals to deal with. In_ 
their economic and social aspects they are not only well suited to 
be placed before you, but are more likely to be judged on their 
merits without any class or professional bias, and solely in the 
interests of the public who are so deeply concerned in their right 
regulation. 

My first step in my inquiry in 1881 was to ascertain the 
adequacy of the existing hospital accommodation of the metropolis 
for the needs of the comparatively overwhelming numbers of the 
poor, immediately above the permanent pauper class. Here I was 
met and baffled by the entire absence of reliable statistics of even. 
their approximate numbers, distribution, and means of paying any 
sum however small, towards their relief in hospitals for sickness” 
of a non-contagious character. In the census of that year the 
industrial classes were represented to be a million and a quarter 
strong, and those in domestic service 360,000, but the non-exist- 
ence of any of the sub-divisions necessary to discriminate and 
identify those who require eleemosynary aid in hospitals, such as 
cannot be supplied by benefit societies or dispensaries as such, 
rendered all estimates of them purely conjectural. In my inquiry 
into the hospital systems of all civilised nations, I could find no 
authoritative determination of a unit either of area or numbers of 
the hospital accommodation required in cities, industrial centres, 
or the country generally. Had it existed, I doubt however if it 
would have been of much use, or applicable to tbe very ex- 
ceptional conditions existing in London, of which there is no 
parallel in ancient or modern times. 

One fact was however at once apparent, viz., the absolute 
inadequacy of the number of beds contained in the general and 
special hospitals for the poor only, even if the whole of them 
were available for that class. It is well known that a large 
number must be retained for accidents, and for other claims of 
various kinds, and we have recently been informed in a public 
inquiry that nearly 2,000 beds are empty for want of funds to 
fill them. It is equally well known, that some of them at least 
are occupied by persons who have no claim to be considered as 
poor in any accepted interpretation of the word, and who are 
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probably able if their exact circumstances were known to pay 
some part of the cost of their treatment in their own homes, or at 
provident or other dispensaries, a great abuse of charity for which 
-an effective remedy has not yet been found. Lists of the hospitals 
of London in 1883 arranged in parishes and districts are appended 
to this paper, as they may prove useful in the grouping and federa- 
tion of these institutions, should a special and central board of 
‘control and supervision be hereafter appointed. 

Reliable figures for an approximate determination of the 
question have now been collected by Mr. Booth, to which I shall 
refer more particularly further on. 

For exact details connected with the extent of the present 
hospital accommodation of all classes and kinds in London, I must 
refer to the excellent tables prepared by the Charity Organisation 
Society, and appended to their petition to the House of Lords. 
They would occupy too much space to be quoted here. 

My next step was to determine the exact position of all the 
hospitals and infirmaries of every class in the metropolis, with 
‘special reference to their accessibility to the sick poor in their 
time of need. To ascertain this I had a map drawn to scale, and 
prepared with great care. In it was also contained a specification 
of the boundaries of the registration districts of London, with their 
area and population in 1881. An index to this map, which I have 
deemed it desirable to reproduce now in its original form, is appen- 
ded to this address. It forms I think an important land mark in 
the history of the question under consideration, and to be for that 
reason deserving of permanent record. It will also be of interest to 
compare the distribution of the inhabitants of the whole of London 
with the results of the census of 1891, and with the estimate 
obtained by Mr. Booth in his invaluable researches. 

For more complete realisation of the facts disclosed by the 
map, I had concentric circles drawn upon it to show the distances 
of the several institutions from a centre, which for obvious reasons 
I fixed at Charing Cross. A counterpart of this map will be 
contained in each copy of the December number of the Society’s 
Journal. It is now on the table for the examination of those who 
may wish to see it. 

Taking this then as my point of departure, it will be seen that 
within a radius of half a mile there were 6 hospitals; within a 
mile, 19 hospitals, and a lunatic asylum; within a mile and a half, 
31 hospitals, with a poor law infirmary and a lunatic asylum ; 
within 2 miles, 39 hospitals and 2 lunatic asylums; and within a 
radius of 3 miles from the centre indicated, were all the principal 
hospitals of London at that time. In the outer circle are the 
chief poor law infirmaries and sick asylums, at present devoted 
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exclusively to those, many of whom are destitute temporarily by 
sickness only, and termed, I think erroneously, paupers, instead of 
' the temporarily destitute poor. 

Careful reflection, based upon long study and familiarity with 
the question in all its aspects, led me to the conclasion that 
nothing short of entire reorganisation—or rather organisation, for 
nothing deserving the name now exists—of the whole hospital 
system of the metropolis, would meet the extreme difficulty of the 
position. : 

The chief points to be considered appeared to me to be, as 
to how the aid required can be afforded with the least possible 
disturbance of existing arrangements, and how the framework 
and control of the system can be so ordered as to subject these 
essentially public and charitable institutions, with mumerous 
private privileges, to such regulation and control as shall secure 
their proper management, both as all important agencies for the 
relief of suffering, and as necessary instruments for the education 
and training of the medical profession, and the advance of i 
science and art of medicine. 

It would be manifestly impossible, or rather impracticable, to 
remove some of the older hospitals from their present positions 
and to reconstruct them elsewhere, as was done in exceptional 
circumstances with St. Thomas’s Hospital. Irrespective of the 
enormous cost of such a proceeding, and the entire dislocation of 
a system of which the long continuance has constituted what 
many of its supporters regard as a prescriptive right, it is not 
necessary to do so, if proper use be made of the magnificent poor 
law infirmaries, with an extension of their usefulness, when a radi- 
cal change in their character is sanctioned by the eae as E 
shall endeavour to show anon. 

It is difficult in treating the question as a whole, dealing as it 
does with so vast an aggregation of human beings in a restricted 
area, to consider it in a strictly logical manner. Hence I think a 
brief reference to the public feeling underlying it, which is at the 
root of the matter, will not be considered out of place. The 
question of charity underlies, if it does not cause the failure of, 
all plans dealing with the time-honoured defects of the present 
system, to secure to the honest, necessitous, and deserving poor, 
massed in large numbers, and living in gravely insanitary sur- 
roundings, needful and prompt help in severe or disabling sickness, 
withont the intrusion of any moral or social degradation. 

Private charity when well and wisely directed may, and for a 
very long time did, with the aid of religion, cover the whole 
ground in communities of every member of which the lives, 
characters, and social circumstances (état civil) were known. But, 
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even in this comparatively limited field, it has become mixed up 
with such various incompatible matters, and so crushed by the 
heavy weight it has to bear, as to be no longer in harmony with 
the spirit of the age or the willingness of any class of the 
community to submit to the domination of doles in such 
circumstances. 

_ The first, the most important, and the most difficult step in 
the organisation of the relief of sickness in hospitals among the 
deserving poor, is the separation of such relief from the pains and 
penalties of pauperism, and its treatment as a question of public 
health. 

It is however only an extension of the principle already allowed 
in the Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Bill, and on far safer 
ground than that on which this form of medical relief is based. 

The objections of the most able and conscientious opponents of 
the Bill were, that it interfered with the cultivation of thrift, 
encouraged people to mis-spend upon themselves money which 
ought to go to benefit societies and sick clubs, and was opposed to 
the sound principle of the great Poor Act of 1834, of which it was 
said to alter the character entirely. Professor Fawcett deemed it 
unwise liberality and injurious laxity. 

It is difficult to interpret the debate on the question in any 
other sense than that the Bill was a skilfully veiled Act for the 
cultivation of votes, but I am quite unable to accept for it the 
denomination of its being “ignorant philanthropy.” 

We now fortunately have authentic figures regarding the poor 
of East London, Hackney, and the Tower Hamlets, and it is im- 
possible to overestimate the value of the results already obtained 
in gauging their application to the solution of such questions as 
are contained in my contention. Of the labours of Mr. Booth in 
this most desirable direction, no less an authority than Professor 
Marshall has stated, that every line of his report (in bis papers 
read before this Society) is deserving of careful study. 

In the figures since collected for the whole of London, which 
I have been privileged to see, much additional light, and of a 

favourable character, is thrown upon the questions involved; but 

as for my purpose it is not necessary to go behind those figures, as 
they stand in the Jowrnal of our Society (vols. 1 and li), I shall 
content myself with reproducing them. 

Mr. Booth, in his classification of the poor sinking to want, 
groups them in four classes :— 


RN errr cia asesencvocsancosucsscctseqresnes 50,000 
Pee SBUSLICAPNINGS ......0c.ceebsescseenccesesnrses 300,000 
C. Lrregular wages ............cescsssessrees 250,000 


D_ Regular earnings on low pay ........ 400,000 
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Without indulging in any sensational or mere sentimental view 
of the matter, it is, 1 venture to think, appalling to find that in the 
whole of London to which the estimated figures refer, there are a 
million of human beings living in a state bordering on want, for 
the majority of whom eleemosynary aid would doubtless be re- 
quired in sickness, in the event of their being attacked by illness” 
which could not be safely treated in their own homes, whether 
they are able to make some provision for it or not. The majority 
of these are fit objects of charity, public or private, and regarding 
them Sir John Simon has stated in his recent able work on 
“English Sanitary Institutions:” ‘‘Developed civilisation can 
“provide, and most imperatively ought to provide generous rules 
“ for the relief of its impotent and casually destitute classes.” 

Now, the cultivation of thrift is a very excellent thing in 
itself, and the Poor Laws are good and wise laws when properly 
administered; but there are older laws than the Act of 1834,: 
and the success of all forms of cultivation depends upon soil and 
surroundings. Where the laws of Nature are in conflict with 
economic principles, it is not the former which should give way. 

The older laws I refer to are the laws of our common humanity, 
which ought never, in my humble judgment, to be set aside from 
any motive of expediency, however apparently strong it may ke 
considered. 

If it can be shown, as I believe it can, that the withholding of 
unconditional hospital relief in temporary destitution resulting 
from acute sickness in any of Mr. Booth’s classes is likely to, and 
does, as a matter of fact, cause grievous hurt, then I cannot but 
consider that proceeding inequitable, in the working of the poor 
laws. The cases may possibly be comparatively few, and we have 
as yet no statistics to show how this is, but the evil is great and 
ought never to be permitted to arise. 

The deserving poor, for whom I specially, but not entirely, 
plead, naturally shrink from accepting relief in a form repugnant 
to their feelings of independence and self-reliance, by being classed 
as paupers if admitted to the separate poor law infirmaries, which 
they would be at once on a relief order, if they applied for it. 

If they are compelled to seek and fail to find at once the 
required relief elsewhere in the hour of their urgent need, they 
incur the risk of a serious aggravation of their disease, and of 
converting a perfectly curable attack when taken in time, into an 
incurable chronic affection, and occasionally it may prove a sen- 
tence of death. 

I have been unable to ascertain the working of the Act, which 
has been long enough in operation to test its evil influence on 
thriftiness in its various forms, should such evils have occurred. 
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But, in any case, having admitted the principle in the form most 

‘liable to abuse, it is to be hoped that the Legislature will see its 

‘way to the extension of the dispauperisation in the direction in 
which it would be most useful in its medical, and least harmful in 
its social and economic influence. There are manifest indications 
in the present state of public feeling on the subject that the time 
has arrived for the reconsideration of such portion of the poor 
laws, as press too heavily upon the deserving poor. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association, a discussion 
arose on the policy of discriminating between the deserving and 
the undeserving poor; but as no moral barometer has yet been 
constructed to indicate with any approach to accuracy the diag- 
nostic signs of one or the other class, it was determined to let it 
alone, lest more harm than good should result from the attempt. 

The president of the section, Professor Marshall, however, was 
of opinion that how the poor were best to be treated, or in a 
‘different way from the present, is a problem of the time. 

Mr. Booth says, I think rightly, regarding his division D, ‘ that 

“no class deserves greater sympathy than this one: its members 
“Jive hard lives very patiently, and are schooled by their lot in the 

“virtues on which their existence depends.” 

_ For my part, I presume that to succeed in the struggle for exis- 
tence, while living on the verge of starvation, without coming upon 
the rates, is amply sufficient to constitute a claim to be classed 

among the deserving poor. This class can have no sufficient 

margin to permit of the practice of such thrift as will enable 
them to meet and face successfully sickness of a temporary or 
permanent disabling character. Hence they are compelled, if they 
cannot find a refuge in any general hospital, to accept the rehef in 
the only way in which it is now procurable in such circumstances, 
and to submit to the pains and penalties of pauperism, which 
cannot be deprived of the sense of personal degradation attached 
to it. Sir John Simon has recently said, in his terse and telling 
way, that ‘“‘ Sickness, in the case of the poor, is as terrible an 

“aggravation of the poverty, as the poverty is an aggravation 
“of the sickness; and the sickness irrespective of what widowhood 

“and orphanhood it may occasion, is almost a necessary cause of at 

“least temporary dependence on the poor rates.” 

All of the foregoing contentions are, in various degrees socie- 
tarian, medical, and not without a sentimental aspect, yet they do 
not exhaust the whole question of sickness among the poor. There 
is likewise an economic view which is seldom regarded, and yet is 
not without value in determining the right manner of dealing with 
that sickness. The only person of any authority who has attempted 

_ to face it fairly was the late Sir Edwin Chadwick, who, with respect 
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to Manchester, estimated that the cost of avoidable death and sick. 
ness in that city in 1881 amounted to 7s. annually for each of the 
inhabitants, representing an outlay of 51,800/. annually, for the 
population of Manchester at that time. | ; 

Without entering upon the question of the death-rate ag 
influenced by the insanitary conditions of occupations, dwellings, 
and surroundings generally, as causes of sickness, we must 
specially note the part played by hospitals in this great drama. It 
is a standing reproach to us that we have not the figures neces-— 
sary to determine this. As it is, the death-rate in hospitals, so far 
as it has at present been ascertained, is not a safe or satisfactory 
test, as shown in the tables of Drs. Guy and Steele, published in 
the Journal of this Society, as stated by Mr. Lawson ait in hig 
work on “ Hospital Mortality,” published in 1877, and as dwelt 
upon by M. Husson, in his ‘ Etude sur les H6pitaux de Paris.” 

The question is too wide to be discussed here, but I may state - 
that some of the general and special hospitals discharge patients 
after a certain period of detention prior to cure, in order to empty 
the beds, doubtless for what they consider good reasons. These 
cases find their way into the poor law infirmaries, where they 
remain until cure or death results. I need scarcely point out how 
much and how seriously this practice must affect the returns of 
these hospitals in relation to their cost, the result of plans of 
treatment adopted, and the mortality of the institutions. The 
subject therefore is one which, I think, ought not to be disregarded 
or lost sight of in considering this question. ' 

I have dwelt thus long, but I hope not unnecessarily, upon this 
part of the hospital system, both because of the blighting sickness, 
dne to numberless causes beyond the control of the poor, which 
carries so many of them to an early grave, and because it is at the 
root of many of the most important shortcomings charged against 
the existing hospital system. ‘ 

Should then the new condition of dispauperisation which I 
advocate be adopted, the next step will be to provide hospital 
accommodation for all acute cases among the real poor, which need 
an amount of skilled care and attention procurable only in public 
institutions. 

Fortunately, thanks to the admirable and prescient care with 
which the local government system has been worked, these hospitals 
already exist in the sick asylums and poor law infirmaries of 
London, and need not the expenditure of a single shilling to render 
them the best general hospitals in the kingdom with respect to 
their structural arrangements, and means of classifying and treat- 
ing the sick of all kinds, medical and surgical. All they would 
require would be such increase to their establishments as may be’ 
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found necessary to fit them for their extended use, not on the 
extravagant scale of those of our general hospitals to which 
schools, are attached, and to which they are said to be somewhat 
‘sacrificed, but on the very much more modest requirements of the 
sick only, a matter which can be safely left to the future central 
board, which I hope will be created, to regulate the entire hospital 
system of the metropolis. 

The infirmaries to which I refer above, are now encumbered 

with large numbers of the incurable, the aged, and infirm, und cases 
discharged from the general hospitals, possib! ly when they are no 
jonger of sufficient interest to be retained in them, a matter on 
which exact information will probably be called for from the medi- 
cal officers in charge of them. The necessary restraints and inelastic 
regulations of all hospitals are not only unsuited for, but a sore 
affliction to most of such cases, to whom a certain extent of free- 
dom of movement are sources of great comfort. These cases, as a 
rule, require little or no medical treatment, and do not demand 
the expensive nursing and other agencies of a general hospital. 

The whole of these institutions should, I am of opinion, remain 

under the charge of the poor law authorities, who do take great care 

to prevent the abuses of charity, which seem to be more or less 
inseparable from every uncontrolled institution. Upon this point 
again we have the views of one of the most able administrators 
ever connected with the local government department, Sir John 
Simon. He says: “ Among the most flagrant illustrations of the 
“general case” (abuses of medical charity) “are the facts regarding 
“the very numerous medical charities of London: ... all of them 
“more or less mendicant or expectant as to charitable gifts from 

“the public, and most of them loud in professing financial difficul- 
“ties, yet none of them under any sort of exterior audit or control : 
“all of them independent of each other: all of them free from any 
“relation to the admirable system of asylums, infirmaries, and dis- 
“pensaries which the poor law has at work within the same area: 
“all, or nearly all of them—except so far-as subscribers’ tickets 
“may be required, and the individual subscribers may choose to 
“investigate—ready to give gratuitous medical treatment without 
“any sort of inquiry whether the recipient is really so poor as to 
“need that form of alms; and the chief of them giving out-patient 
“treatment in this indiscriminate way, on so immense a scale as to 
“raise doubts against the value of what they give.’’* 

Attempts have recently been made to diminish some of the evils 
pointed out, but they do not appear to me to be so conducted as to 
secure satisfactorily the end intended. I myself, many years ago, 

* The general thesis (of which this is a particular illustration) refers to abuse 

of private charity. 
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worked an out-patient’s department, both as an instrument of 
medical relief, and a source of supply of cases of clinical interest 
for the hospital and school to which I was attached, and I concur 
in very much which has been urged for some years past in 
London, against not the wse, but the abuse of the system still in 
existence. 3 


X.—A Hospital Board for London. 


With the exception of the poor law institutions above referred 
to, the hospitals of London are under no other control or super- 
vision than those of their own establishments and supporters. 
They represent an order of things which in every other class of 
public institutions of like character has passed away. As a body, 
or even individually, they render no connected account® of their 


5 Since I delivered my address, my attention has been directed to a passage in 
the report of Sir John Simon in 1863, respecting the non-medical aspects of a 
proper system of hospital returns and reports, which I had overlooked, but which 
bears out so completely my contention, that I deem it advisable to reproduce it at 
the present time, as showing how accurately he had spotted the defects pointed 
out by him, and foretold how the evil could best be remedied in the interests alike 
of the institutions and of the charitable public by whom they are supported. 

In it he said: “In a preceding passage of this report I have suggested that 
it is, for various reasons, incumbent on the managers of hospitals to cause such 
records to be kept as may show what work is done in each hospital, and what is 
the successfulness of the work. And now, in conclusion, I will venture to submit 
my opinion, that it would conduce very considerably to an improved administration 
of funds given for purposes of medical charity, if some department of the Govern- 
ment were annually to collect all such records, and to publish from them information 
which would enable just comparisons to be made between the doings of different 
institutions, and the proportions which such doings bear to the requirements of 
the respective neighbourhoods. Indeed, not only with reference to the general 
hospitals to which my previous remarks have always referred, but with reference 
to all medical charities, it seems to me that something of that kind is greatly 
wanted. In saying this, I do not only refer to that very wholesome emulation and 
progress in the art of healing, which it would be the tendency of such a publication 
to develop among the different institutions of the country, but refer also and 
emphatically to a non-medical aspect of the question. At present, when the 
public is appealed to, as incessantly it is, to give money to this or that new 
undertaking for professed purposes of medical charity, it is almost wholly without 
means of judging how far the particular purposes are already accomplished. It 
has only ex parte statements before it. Nor can it well judge of the needs and 
merits of established charities, excepting by such statements as the directors of 
some charities put forth,—statements which for the most part are framed solely 
with the view of moving public sympathy, and which, in order to gain this object, 
are often highly coloured and partial. The want of something like method in 
matters of medical charity leads to an infinite waste of charitable resources, and 
doubtless this waste (after the manner of all wastes) implies privation in one 
place as against superfluity in others,—here an overlapping and duplication of well 
intended charity, and there comparative bareness and destitution. A perfectly 
harmonious organisation of these matters (such an organisation as there is in 
Paris under the Bureau de l’Assistance Publique) is of course not to be expected 
under that system of voluntary co-operation which distinguishes the charities of 
this country. But, at least, an approximation to it might be made—and an 
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proceedings in finance, medical statistics, and similar matters of 
general and scientific interest, to enable the public or the profes- 


sion, to form a correct estimate of the worth of their work. 


~*~ 


All medical establishments of the character of hospitals are 


“public institutions, and essentially charities in their chief aim and 


: purpose, the treatment of the sick poor, which should not be sub- 


ordinated to any other use. From their very nature they need the 


most careful regulation, and to be dealt with as all other charities 
are. No one has ever questioned the value of the work performed 


within the walls of those of established character. They are in 
this respect monuments of science, skill, and philanthropy of the 


‘purest and most elevated type. But the isolated and independent 
action of the different institutions robs them of much of their use- 


fulness, and tends to impair the higher ends expected from them. 
We live in a time when combined action and organisation are 
the watchwords of the age, and it is no reproach to the older 


institutions that, in this respect, they are not in harmony with 
them. 


Their removal from strict public scrutiny is, in my belief, one 
of the reasons of the withholding of the pecuniary support which 
they formerly received, added to the phenomenal growth of the 
population of London, which has outstripped the ordinary means 


of dealing with difficulties. 


The remedy for the present evil, so forcibly represented in the 
memorandum of the Charity Organisation Society, will, I think, 
be found in the creation of a Central Board of Supervision, in 
which all the interests concerned should be fairly represented ; 
which should, for the present, leave untouched the usual procedure 


_ of all authorities connected with existing institutions; should have 


power of control and supervision similar to those now possessed 
and exercised by such a body as the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
and armed with authority to call for detailed returns, upon an 
uniform plan, of finance and statistics, with a view to their digest 
and publication annually, in such manner as may be deemed most 


useful. 


To enable such a body to be created so as to exercise effective 


control over the hospitals of the metropolis, hospital London should, 


I think, be divided into five sections, corresponding to the five 


approximation which would not involve the smallest sacrifice of any one institution’s 
independence, if the public could have before it such authentic materials as 
I propose, for forming a judgment on the distribution and efficiency of all means 
of medical relief. 

«It would be essential to the usefulness of any such publication that the 


records which it would purport to compare should be records kept on an uniform 


_ plan.” 


Sixth Report of Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1863, pp. 74 and 76. 
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registration districts, of which the population, as ascertained in 
1881, is noted below :— 





Ratio — 




















Number Wumber Number Namber 

. Area .| Population |of Persons ial 9 of Beds t 

Districts, : 3 Hospitals in | Hospitals to of the 
in Acres. in 1881. per each the Bed Populi 
Acre. District. | Square Mile. sha 

West District | 10,399 669,633 64 27 17 4,497 
North ,, 13,468 905,947 67 29 14 4,289 
Central _,, Pree) 282,238 | 132 17 2 L979 
East " 5,500 692,738 | 126 15 17 5,717 
South _ ,, 43,835 | 1,265,927°| 29 23 o'3 7,555 
Total....... 45,334 | 3,816,483 | 51 1L1 o'9 =| 24,087 








The Central Board should contain representatives from all the 
great hospitals of the five districts; should be distinctly elective in 
character; should consist of the lay and medical elements in equal 
proportions; and should comprise a sufficient number of members to 
admit of the formation of an executive committee for each listrict. 
It should perform in addition such of the functions of the Burean 
d’Assistance Publique in Paris as can fairly be engrafted upon 
our manner of managing matters, with no further assistance from 
the State than the bestowal of legislative sanction to so much of 
the plan as requires parliamentary authority. 

To attempt in an opening address to work out this, or any 
other scheme that may be suggested for so exceptional a city as 
London is manifestly impossible; I must therefore content myself 
with its mere mention. In any case it will need much and careful 
inquiry to determine what ought ultimately to be done, and what 
is immediately practicable. 

Having referred to the Metropolitan Asylums Board as an 
institution ef similar character, I deem it right to bring to 
your notice its manner of performance of a most important part of 
its work—that which has immediate relation to the functions of 
this Society—tkhe collection of statistics to illustrate the nature 
and results of its labours. ; 

The special duties of this board are to superintend the fever 
hospitals and pauper lunatic asylums of the metropolis, in the 
interests of public health and the prevention of the extension of 
infectious diseases. To this have been added the regulation of the 
ambulance system, and the management of a training ship. 

The effective control of the spread of infectious fevers is a far 
more difficult task than the management of ordinary diseases 
and accidents, inasmuch as the one only affects the individual, 


whilst the other, if unchecked, may become disastrous to whole 
communities, 
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_ he report of the statistical committee of the Asylums Board 
for 1889 is on the table, and I recommend all interested in this 
hospital question to study it carefully, for the information con- 
tained in it is certainly the best yet afforded by any official body, in 
the branch of statistics to which it refers. 

- It is emphatically a move in the right direction, and its 
diagrams, maps, and the other methods of illustration employed, 
are well deserving of imitation when the collective statistics of our 

general hospitals are obtained, which I hope and believe are now 
fairly within the range of practical politics. 

_ The regulation of the ambulance system of the board is also 
excellent. 

If equally skilled care and attention are bestowed in the more 
extended control of the hospital system of London, by a properly 
organised and authoritative central board, the various faults found 
with the existing uncontrolled system, can be dealt with in the 

only manner likely to be attended with success. The absence of a 

proper system of independent inspection; the irregularities of the 
out-patients’ departments; the regulation of the relations of the 
‘sehdols to the hospitals; the discipline, duty, and training of 

nurses; the suppression of all useless or mischievous special 
hospitals, and the prevention of the creation of others of similar 
sharacter; the adoption, audit, and publication of an uniform 
“system of accounts; a scientific, but simple collection and annual 
_ Publication of the medical statistics of all hospitals on a uniform 
plan; the extension of institutions for the reception of convales- 
cents, and the various side issues which are constantly arising, are 

all many sided questions which require patient investigation by a 

skilled agency, armed with authority to deal with them decisively, 
before any change is attempted. All this is a question of time, for 

the radical reform of old institutions to be permanent as well 

as to find acceptance, must be of slow growth. Structures which 

from time to time need removal or renewal, should be built up 
again, as much as possible on pre-existing foundations. 

The reform in this instance has been forced by pressure from 

_ without, but must be effected by careful consideration from within. 

Probably no fitter occasion could have been found to make such 

changes as may be required in the whole hospital system, than the 

present, when both the art and science of medicine itself are under- 
going such rapid and radical changes, as already to have revolu- 
tionised some of their procedure and practice in very important 
directions, and to indicate still greater changes in the immediate 
future, all tending to the saving of life, the increase of the standard 
of health, and the general wellbeing of mankind. More substantial 
advan ces have been made in therapeutics and surgical procedure in 


| 
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the present century, than in the whole anterior history of medicine, 
at all events since the immortal discovery of Harvey. Preventive 
has become the twin sister of curative medicine, under the leading 
of Jenner, and has taken its place in the forefront of Biology. 
But, based as it is upon the advances of physiology and pathology, 
and the application of the methods of organic chemistry and 
physics, its conduct must be entrusted to professional hands, and 
not confided to benevolent empiricism of any kind or complexion, 
The age of the discovery of anasthetics, antiseptics, and bacterio- 
logy, which have immortalised the Simpsons, Listers, Pasteurs, 
and Kochs of Hngland, France, and Germany, sheds an undying 
lustre upon our noble profession. In the general advance hospitals’ 
must share, and should submit to do so with a good grace—for, 
as said by an eminent French physician a short while since, 
‘‘ La medicine entiére est 4 refaire.” : 

It would be a grave and abiding subject of regret if publie 
confidence were shaken in the conduct of the valuable institutions 
devoted to the highest purposes of charity and benevolence. The 
veil which at present screens the occurrences of sick wards should 
not be lifted lightly. | 

There is a season, said Cardinal Newman metaphorically in his 
‘‘ Apologia,” ‘‘ when doors are closed and curtains drawn, and when 
‘‘ the sick man neither cares nor is able to record the stages of his” 
“ malady.” : 

‘The practice which has arisen of late years of admitting the 
outside world to the sanctuary of the sick room of public and other 
men of mark, and thus of pandering, however unintentionally, to 
the depraved craving for news, which is an unhealthy character- 
istic of our time, is, I think, much to be deprecated. Rich and 
poor alike ought to be beyond its reach. 

Let us not then in dealing with this hospital question, do harm 
where nothing but good is intended, by indiscreet revelations or 
ill-timed reproaches. They will not assist us in arriving at a right 
judgment on any procedure which demands change or amendment, 
and in this matter the interests of the rich and poor are identical, 
for “there is little difference in serious sickness between Cesar and 
‘a sick child,” the sickness itself being no respecter of persons, 
whilst we all know that “ Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum 
“ tabernas, regum que turres.”’ 


XI.— Conclusion. 


In conclusion, I think I may fairly congratulate you on the 
continued prosperity of the Society, as shown by the Report of 
the Council in June last, reviewing the work of the past session 
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‘of 1889-90. In that important and satisfactory statement,” are 
contained the particulars of the roll of Fellows in 1689, with the 
average for the previous ten years, as follows :— 


ns 











Average 
1889. | of the previous 
Ten Years, 
Number of Fellows on 31st December ......... cscs scree eees 1,060 886 
Date Members included in the above .............:cesseseesreneees 175 146 
Numbers lost by death, withdrawal, or default. ............ 69 55 
New Fellows elected (and four resignations cancelled)... 70 86 


essere —————————— 


Since the Ist of January last, 59 new Fellows have been elected, 
making the present number 1,063. 

In the same report are contained tabular statements of the 
finances of the Society for the four years previous to 1889, as well as 
for the whole of that year, with a comparison of the condition of 
the Society at intervals of ten years, from 1839, and the particulars 

of each year of the decade ending 31st of December last. All these 
returns, which I need not reproduce, are equally favourable. 
They show that we are liable to the fluctuations incidental to all 
associations as they grow older, but exhibit no real falling off in 
public estimation. 

The great merit of some, and the usefulness of all the papers 
read and discussed, deserved and received fitting acknowledgment. 

But, I venture to think, as recommended by the Council in 
the report referred to, that more energetic action, and greater 
publicity of our proceedings are very desirable, and indeed almost 
a necessity of our future usefulness and progress. 

There hag probably never, in the history of our country during 
the century now drawing to a close, been a time when fads, 
fallacies, and economic heresies have been more numerous and 
mischievous than they are at present. 

Those which are merely foolish may safely be disregarded, for 
if left alone, although they may cause some harm during their 
brief existence, they speedily perish from inanition. But, those 
which are founded on the honest belief of earnest, well meaning 
advocates, who only need light and leading to set them right, and 
who are open to conviction when shown to be wrong, should be 
treated with respectful consideration, and no effort should be 
spared to place before them the facts and figures applicable to 
their several contentions, to procure the desired result. 

It is the privilege and province of Statistical Science to assist 
in guiding the public opinion of the country in all social and 


6 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol, lili, part i, p. 111; part ili, 
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economic questions, by the rigorous application of its methods of 
dispelling error and establishing truth, whenever and whereyer 
they admit of treatment by the numerical method. 

We are now in a transition state, and passing through a com- 
plete and somewhat noisy revolution, in which old landmarks are 
fast disappearing, and new conditions of life in association arising, 
which need new methods of treatment to prevent their becoming 
instruments of evil, instead of agencies of good. The complex 
conditions of modern life in its social and economic relations, 
appear to be no longer susceptible of regulation by the wisdom of 
the ancients. Latssez passer and laissez faire, in their conventional, 
not their historical meaning, are no. longer in accord with the 
temper of the times. ‘“‘Why can’t you leave it alone?” is no 
longer a Delphic oracle, and ‘‘ why can’t I do as I like with my 
‘ own ?”’? would not now be tolerated. ‘Those who are unable, or 
unwilling to march in the van of progress, must be content to 
be left behind or to stagnate, which in the moral as in the material 
world is to die and be forgotten. 

The Nouvelles Couches Sociales, which are coming—indeed, some 
of them have already come—to the front, will not allow us to ‘“‘rest 
‘““and be thankful.” They are the heirs presumptive of the present, 
and will be the masters of the future in some of the most important 
relations of life in association. . 

Hence, as ours is not a political or party association, owes no 
allegiance to any sect, is subject to no State control, and is fettered 
by no traditions to limit its action in matters which come fairly 
within its province cr scope, we can afford to hold the scales 
with the strictest impartiality, to apply to all social, scientific, 
and economic questions the “lynx-eyed scrutiny of dispassionate 
‘“‘ analysis,” and to afford to all searchers after truth, in matters 
which admit of the application of numbers to determine the laws 
which regulate them, the materials of their several contentions, in 
their simple integrity, without any of the alloys which unhappily 
too frequently debase their currency. 
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PP PUN DIX. 


Note on the Medical Statistics of Hospitals. 


As I could not find room in my address for more than a mere 
mention of the importance and necessity of information on the 
subject of the medical statistics of hospitals, I have deemed it 
expedient to place a few remarks in the appendix, to draw more 
special attention to it, for its value cannot be over-rated. 

By no one has this value and the need of figures as exponents 
of facts in relation to the work of hospitals, been more powerfully 
stated than by Sir John Simon, in his review of the reports of 
Messrs. Bristow and Holmes on the hospitals of the United 
Kingdom, in 1863. In it he says, after speaking of the need of 
detailed returns of deaths from all causes, medical and surgical, to 
enable a judgment to be formed of the work and healthiness or 
otherwise, of hospitals, that— 


«It is very much to be regretted that no such returns exist. And adverting 
again to the point at which I took up this particular illustration of the mode in 
which special death-rates have to be discussed, I must express my very strong 
feeling that these are matters on which doubt ought not to be suffered to continue. 
For, whether a particular hospital or group of hospitals has a disproportionate 
quantity of unsuccess in the treatment of disease, is not a question of sterile 
statistical curiosity. The consideration that, where such unsuccess exists, two out 
of the three solutions which can be suggested for its existence, are solutions which 
would criminate the hospital or group of hospitals to which they refer, is surely 
argument enough to show how very greatly it is the interest of properly con- 
ducted hospitals to cause full and truthful records of their respective experiences 
in such matters to be kept. And if it is the interest of such hospitals also, I will 
venture to say it is their duty, and the duty of all. Indeed I beg leave to extend 
this expression of opinion to the entire matter of hospital experience. The doings 
of hospitals and the relative successfulness of such doings, are of great public 
importance; and all questions concerning them ought to admit of being answered 
quite unambiguously to the public. For while hospitals claim to be exempt from 
taxation on the ground that they render service for which otherwise the com- 
munity must be taxed, the community may surely require to be satisfied by precise 
information as to the value of the service which is rendered. In none but the 
largest hospitals could the task of keeping such records be of anything like 
troublesome amount. And in these particular cases, there exists an additional and 
special reason why even a really troublesome duty ought not on any account to be 
declined. Such hospitals are, always or generally, our great schools of professional 
study. And assuredly no hospital school of medicine and surgery is doing its 
full duty, unless it takes all possible means for recording the hospital experience 
in forms which shall test the efficiency of present practice, and ensure the 
promptest possible recognition of progress. No school of medicine deserves its 
name unless it be the scene of constant labour for improvement in professional 
science; and scientific medicine cannot be supposed to rest its belief on vague 
oral traditions of experience. 

“ Let not however the preceding observations be misunderstood. My point is, 
that, during the present grievous imperfectness of hospital statistics, we cannot by 
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such statistics accurately compare even in part (much less in entirety), the success 
of one hospital with the success of other hospitals, nor, @ fortiori, the healthiness 
of one hospital with the healthiness of others. And I deem this;to be a public 
wrong, and a bar to scientific progress.” 7 


In its early history this Society appointed a special Committee 
to collect hospital statistics, and it presented two reports, which 
were of necessity incomplete from the imperfect records available, 
and the indisposition of some hospital authorities to furnish any 
information at all. ~~ 

Valuable communications from Dr. Guy, and two papers of 
great interest from Dr. Steele on the subject, are also con- 
tained in our transactions, as well as occasional stray notices on 
partial and particular points, all more or less to the purpose; but 
no connected view of the whole subject as a special and important 
branch of vital statistics has ever been brought under our notice. 
This I cannot help regarding as @ serious reproach, to whatever 
cause it may be due. Upon the subject I hope I may be pardoned 
for quoting from a paper which I read before the Epidemiological 
Society in May, 1877.8 


In it I stated that “it cannot be contested that questions concerning the life, 
health, growth, development, decline, and decay of man in his mental and physical 
relations are of at least equal importance with matters concerning his social and 
political state. The movements of commerce, the administration of justice, 
legislative measures generally, and all that concerns the wellbeing of society as 
a civilised community, are constant objects of statistical inquiry, of which it 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance. 

“And yet does every one of them, or do they all together, touch more closely 
the happiness and wellbeing of man as an individual entity, than those which 
affect each of us personally from the cradle to the grave P P 

‘““In the public discussions on almost all practical questions bearing on health 
and disease, such as hospital construction and management, the disposal of sewage 
in its hygienic relations, the causes of epidemic outbreaks of disease, and many 
similar matters, it is painful to witness the groping in the dark, and the widely 
divergent conclusions at which even observers of eminence arrive, from the absence 
of any thoroughly reliable foundation of fact on which to construct sound measures 
of prevention or removal. Statistics alone cannot solve such questions, but they 
can clear the way for their scientific consideration, and by determining the exact 
cause of an evil, lead by strictly inductive processes to the measures likely to be 
efficacious in removing it or mitigating its effects. 

“Among the questions which press most urgently for solution is that, fox 
example, of a proper system of hospital record to determine a number of questions 
which demand the scientific application of large numbers for their solution. The 
statistics heretofore collected are constructed on far too narrow a. basis to afford 


more than a very rough idea of the risks to life from treatment in public 
institutions.”’ . 


The same view was taken by M. Husson in 1862 in his great 
work, “ Ktude sur les H6pitaux de Paris,” of which, in the eleventh 


7 Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1863, p. 51—an 


invaluable record. 
* “Transactions of the Epidemiological Society,” vol. iv, part 1. 
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ction, under the head of the medical statistics of hospitals, he 
remarked :— 
Ef “After an attentive study of all the material ameliorations which the 
administration has introduced into the service of the hospitals, it remains to 
examine the results attained by so many efforts and so much solicitnde for the 
eare of the sick. 

“ Figures, rigorously exact, can alone enlighten us upon this point; but it is 
unfortunately only too certain that beyond the tables of mortality published 
annually, and which present in an abstract form the relation of the numbers of 
admissions to that of deaths, the hospitals of Paris have never possessed the 
essential and indispensable elements of a rational and conclusive system of 
statistics. 

«Tt is true that since 1837, the administration has gathered together from 
each hospital an account of their great surgical operations and their results. But 
this is only a special side of the question, and with regard to it we shall see anon 
how defective these statements, the object of a special examination of a particular 
subject, really are. 

“Tt should be then with the greatest reserve *that the tables published by the 
administration since 1804 must be studied, to ascertain the death-rate in the 
hospitals and the average duration of the treatment. 

“These documents can be studied with profit only on the understanding that 
they contain general facts and summaries from which the light of circumstantial 
details is absent.” ® 

It is singular that so long ago as 1788, in the most remarkable 
work ever written on hospitals considering the time of its produc- 
tion, that of the celebrated M. Tenon, he makes the same complaint 
of the absence of all information, and even of the principles 
necessary to form a judgment of the perfections or imperfections 
of hospitals: “il fallait donc commencer par se les procurer.” 

This subject has occupied my attention for many years past. 
When I landed in Madras in 1840, I stayed with the Inspector- 
General of Hospitals while the ship in which I left Hngland was 
in the Roads, and he placed in my hands the returns for ten years 
of the European army in that Presidency to overrun for him. 
These I reduced to order and tabulated, and they were published 
in the “ Calcutta Journal of Natural History.” 

As the resident Professor of the Medical College, I collected 
and published, as I have already mentioned, the statistics of the 
hospital attached to it for the first seven years of my incumbency. 

During my long connection with the Prison Department of 
Bengal, I published annually very detailed statistics of the diseases 
and mortality of the prisoners under my charge, in the form 
kindly furnished to me by the late Dr. Farr, long before I was 
personally acquainted with him. 

In the three papers on the subject of prisons which I read 
before this Society, will be found an abstract of the principal facts 
relating to them contained in my official reports. 


9 Ftnde sur les Hépitaux.’”’ Par Armand Husson. 4to. Paris, 1862, 
pp. 247—48. 
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I venture, therefore, again, to place within the reach of a wider j 
circle of readers what I wrote on the subject in 1874, which was 
published in a professional publication of lmited circulation. 

In my communication to the Epidemiological Society on medical 
statistics in 1874, I stated that :— . 


‘« There is, probably, no branch of human knowledge to which the application 
of the numerical method is better fitted, and from which it is caleulated to yield a 
richer harvest of valuable truth, than to the logical interpretation of the facts of 
medical science. ' 

«There is, at. the same time, certainly none other in which it is more necessary 
to guard against the fallacies incidental to, and, in some degree inseparable from, 
this method of inquiry ; in which more rigorous accuracy is necessary in the collec- 
tion of the facts themselves, and in which greater caution is demanded to avoid 
hasty or dogmatic deductions from mere numerical results. 

“Tf it be true that the medical art is entirely one of observation, it is equally 
true that these observations should, from time to time, be subjected to the strict 
scrutiny that mathematical science alone is capable of supplying. By this means 
only can we hope to eliminate from them the sources of error to which all human 
observations are liable, and to deduce from them the general laws by which the 
phenomena to which they relate are explained, and from which the practical 
experience is to be derived that, in the eloquent language of Andral, ‘formulates 
the past, renders the present fruitful, and prepares the future.’ 

* At the same time it cannot be denied that the facts of medical science are 
so complex in their nature, so liable to be influenced by an infinite number of 
collateral and minor considerations, which it is well-nigh impossible to take into 
account with the minute detail necessary to absolute accuracy, as to render the 
application of numbers to their solution, much more difficult than to the interpre- 
tation of the facts of physical science, or even to those of social economy, which 
form the only sound basis of modern legislation. 

“ The careful collection of the statistics of population in the admirable returns 
of the Registrar-General of England, together with the periodical census now 
taken in all civilised countries, leave little to desire in making us acquainted with 
the lngic of the facts to which they refer. . 

“ But there is a logic underlying the facts which they do not, and probably are 
not intended to explain. They illustrate the cardinal conditions in which we live 
and die, increase and multiply, and toil and mo'l in the great struggle imposed 
upon us by modern society and civilisation. They likewise show us the weak 
points in our armour of defence against the thousand agencies constantly at work 
to deteriorate or destroy the fair fabric which has been created in God’s own 
image, and to abridge the natural span of existence accorded to it by the Divine 
Creator. 

“The very valuable records of the late Health Department of the Privy 
Council, those of the Local Government Board, and the numerous sanitary reports 
perpetually issuing in never-ending streams at home and abroad, deal more or less 
completely with the weak points above referred to, endeavour to ascertain their 
causes, and to suggest remedies for their removal. 

‘* But the very abundance of the materials at our command is itself a cause of | 
confusion in dealing with the facts themselves, and so long as they are not subjected 
to rigorous analysis, in the only manner by which we can trace back the effects 
or incidence of particular diseases to their exact cause or causes, so long shall we 
be unable to deal with them efficiently in the measures necessary for their mitiga- 
tion or removal. 

“It would be out of place at the present time to consider or discuss the 
principles which should regulate the collection of medical statistics ; yet it would 
not be without interest to ascertain why those principles are so little understood 
or apphed now-a-days, when we are probably in a better position to use them with 
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effect than were our predecessors at any period since the discovery of printing, or 
since the more exact methods of i peaniry and observation, now in general use, have 
been taught in our schools. 

“ AS national habits, and the reliance on individual exertion, to which we 
owe so much of our advanced position among nations, is probably some, if not a 
great hindrance to the conduct of scientific inquiry in such manner as to utilise 
the observations and experience of the many, by the skilled labour of a few. It 
is only by a central authority, armed with the power of compelling the collection 
of the facts in a proper manner, and possessing the knowledge and skill necessary 

to utilise them, that this desirable result can be obtained. Hence, I sometimes 
_hear with regret, expressions indicative of what I cannot but consider a misappre- 
hension of the real uses of a central authority. 
“If rightly and judiciously directed, I regard such central authority as a 
fly-wheel to equalise and regulate the action of local self-governing bodies, and in 
no way to perform their functions or to interfere with their full and legitimate 
liberty of action, within the limits of the laws by which we are all bound.’’ 


My apology for reproducing the above remarks is that in all 
the discussions on hospital reform the subject of their medical 
statistics appears to be almost completely ignored, an omission 
which I have endeavoured in some measure to supply. 
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Taste A.—Hospitals of London arranged in Parishes. 
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Tasie B.— Hospitals arranged in Districts. 
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Proceedings on the 18th November, 1890. 


‘Sir Rawson Rawson in proposing a vote of thanks to the President 
for his inaugural address, said they would all agree that Dr. Mouat’s 
modest repudiation of his qualification for the office he now held as 
President of the Society, was, to say the least, untenable. His 
experience as a public servant through a long career, had specially 
qualified him for that office. In the public service of India his 
energy, his independence, and his skill had contributed largely to 
the success of the introduction of reforms both in their educational 
institutions and also in their prisons. His (Sir Rawson Rawson’s) 
experience of Dr. Mouat, extending as it did over some thirty or 
forty years, showed that wherever he could be of use to his fellow 
men and to society, he was ready to raise his voice, to devote his 
time, and to use his best exertions in their cause. No doubt the 
result would be the same in their more limited Society, and the 
Council already had sufficient proof of the advantage of Dr. Mouat’s 
presidency in conducting their operations. The Society had seldom 
listened to so useful and so pregnant an address as that which had 
just been delivered, and they would have the advantage of hearing 
a few words from one specially qualified to speak upon the sugges- 
tions made with regard to hospitals and the treatment of the sick 
poor—he would not call them paupers—those who whilst they had 
health and strength were not poor, and would be indignant if so 
called, but who when deprived of the power of working for them- 
selves and their families became most deserving of sympathy and 
support. He hoped that the suggestions contained in the address 
would not fall to the ground, but would form a valuable and profit- 
able addition to the discussion now rife upon the question of the 
organisation of medical relief for the vast population confined 
within the narrow bounds of the metropolis. It was not an easy 
question to discuss. They had not a tabula rasa: they found 
existing institutions of the highest value with noble traditions, 
possessing, and justly so, the sympathy of the population of London, 
and therefore they were not likely, as had been said, to act hostilely 
to them. The object was to increase the utility of those institu- 
tions by combining them with other factors of usefulness which 
had risen up since they were originally constituted, and he hoped 
that the inquiry now proceeding in Parliament, and the interest 
now felt generally upon this question, aided by the suggestions of 
their President, would have a practical and valuable result. Thanks 
were due to Dr. Mouat specially for those suggestions, and generally 
for the very interesting address which he had delivered. 


Lord Taurine said it was with the greatest possible pleasure 
that he rose to second the vote of thanks to their President. It 
must not however be for one moment imagined that he was entitled 
to speak with authority on any of the subjects contained in the 
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address. He was there as a learner only, this being the first time 
he had attended one of their meetings. He had been struck with 
amazement at the great work the Society had been performing, 
and the wide ground that it traversed. He would not follow the 
President into subjects on which he (Lord Thring) had not one- 
tenth part of his knowledge, but he might say a few words on two 
subjects as to which he had learnt something whilst sitting on two 
committees of. the Upper House. One was the subject of strikes, 
and the other the question of hospitals. With respect to strikes, 
he was happy to say they might now be satisfied that their path 
was no longer marked with blood and outrage, but it often wag: 
dogged by penury and want. He did not for a moment depreciate 
the great value of trades’ unions—they had been instrumental in 
working great benefit to labourers and artizans—but they were 
making a fresh departure which he thought had not sufficiently 
attracted notice. The conflict of the trades’ unions now was in @ 
creat measure a conflict between skilled and unskilled labour. The 
trades’ unionist, without saying it at all in any offensive term, was 
the aristocrat of labour. What he wanted was that every worker 
should be a complete workman, able to perform every part of the’ 
labour that he was called upon to carry out. For example, he 
would wish that a skilled carpenter should always be employed in 
making the whole of a cabinet, not that one man should make the 
legs and another the top; that in the boot trade and the tailoring” 
trade each man should be able te do the whole work, from the 
cutting out to the completion. What was the effect of this? It 
was proved to demonstration that if they employed a skilled 
labourer in doing work which did not require skilled labour, they 
were employing an expensive instead of an inexpensive workman, 
and that he believed to be the real battle that was going on in the 
labour market. All he would say of it was this, if it be that every-_ 
body was to be a skilled workman, what was to become of the poor 
shivering woman and her starving child, if she was deprived of 
the opportunity of earning her miserable wage by making it a 
necessary incident that every workman should be, though doing 
unskilled work, a skilled workman? In that case they would turn 
out thousands and thousands to starvation. He believed that to be 
the great problem, and he hoped the Statistical Society would apply 
its great resources and experience in the endeavour to solve that 
problem. ‘They were asked to put a stop to domestic labour alto= 
gether, but in his opinion that would be to create a tyranny such 
as ought not to be tolerated in this or any other nation. With regard 
to hospitals, he had been sitting on the committee of the House of” 
Lords on hospitals, and had paid as much attention to that committee 
as he was able to do. The President had said that many people 
obtained the benefit of hospitals who were not entitled to that 
benefit. He (Lord Thring) had a very strong opinion upon that 
point, and argued it out with many of the witnesses before the 
committee. They were told it was only the very poor who 
required the assistance of hospitals. He should be glad to know © 
what was meant by the “very poor.” As the son of a country 
clergyman, he was associated in early life with the hard working 
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and very often most necessitous children of professional men. 
Take the case of a curate with ten children, or the dissenting 
minister with his 1oo/. or 150/. a year, and a large family. One 
-of these might require an operation, for which if performed at 
home a doctor might justly charge a very high fee—what was the 
curate’s son to do in such a case; what was the starving lawyer’s 
son to do? He must either die or be compelled to go as a 
pauper into a hospital, and accept the entire benevolence of that. 
hospital. He would repeat, although it might not be admitted by 
all, that there was no greater object of charity in this world than 
the children of the poorer professional classes; but it was not right 
to submit them to the degradation of accepting complete charity, 
when though unable to pay a high fee, they were willing to pay a 
portion of the expense. ‘There was no reason whatever why that 
class of persons should not be admitted into hospitals on payment 
of the sum requisite for their maintenance, and such a proceeding 
would be the truest and the most perfect charity. They were also 
told on that committee that of all the diseases affecting humanity, 
infectious diseases were of course the most dangerous to the public, 
and the most to be cared for. What was the fact? Why, that 
really and truly infectious diseases were not admitted as a rule 
into the general hospitals. What was required was, that every 
union in the country should be compelled to provide an infectious 
hospital, partly paying and partly free, to which the rich should 
be able to go when attacked with infectious diseases, or to send 
those dependent upon them. One fact brought under the notice 
of the committee was, that infectious diseases really and truly had 
less accommodation provided for them than any other set of 
diseases, although they required more extensive accommodation, 
nursing, and attention than any other. He hoped that this matter 
would be kept constantly before the public, of the necessity of 
compelling local authorities, either unions or counties, to provide 
hospitals for the reception of infectious cases, and that as a means. 
of partly paying the expenses of those hospitals, wards should be 
provided to which those should resort who were both able and 
willing to pay. He entirely agreed with what had been said as to 
the unequal distribution of hospitals in the metropolis in propor- 
tion to the population, and the desirability of considering that 
question in all future arrangements. It was not probable that 
the great schools of medicine would be willing to change their 
localities, but in order to alleviate the very great mischief to 
which the President referred, of patients being discharged before 
their cure was complete, in order to make room for others, he 
advocated the establishment of convalescent hospitals in suitable 
situations. These would relieve the existing hospitals, and also 
afford a remedy for the misery which must result from sending a 
patient but half cured back to a squalid home. He had no doubt 
that the creation of a central body having a certain degree of 
control over all the hospitals, would be a source of the greatest. 
possible benefit that could be conferred on the metropolis. Though 
he should not be inclined to say there was much abuse in the 
hospitals, there was no doubt considerable mismanagement, and 
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many things which would be amended if there was a central body 
of control. With regard to the question of out-patients, he was not 
qualified to give an opinion. ‘l'hey were told on the one hand, it 
was essential to the school of medicine that the out-patient system | 
should be continued, and on the other hand that it did not do 
justice to the patient, that it dried up all the provident societies in » 
the neighbourhood, and to a great extent pauperised the people. He 
should not have thought himself that many of the deserving poor 
were excluded from hospitals where there was room by delay, and 
the out-patient system seemed to be worked extremely well in this 
way, that if a patient required in-door relief he was taken in as a 
matter of course, if there was room. With respect to the general 
question of poor law relief, it was difficult to give any opinion, and 
he did not pretend to do so. He had been immensely struck by some 
evidence given before the Poor Law Committee by the Charity 
Organisation Society, in which they pointed out that where a 
charity organisation worked hand in hand with the poor law, the 
effects produced were most extraordinary. They led to the separa- 
tion almost by a sort of automatic process of the deserving from 
the undeserving poor, leaving the undeserving poor to the some- 
what hard mercies of the workhouse, but dealing with the deserving 
poor by charity in a way and at a smallness of cost, at which he 
must confess he was greatly surprised. He hoped that their efforts 
would be directed to carrying into effect in country parishes this 
union between charity and the poor law, taking care that a society 
should be formed to discriminate between the deserving and unde- 
serving poor, though that was not always an easy task. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The President expressed his thanks for the vote, and the Society 
adjourned. 
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IT owr an apology to the Society for proposing to read a paper on 
a subject which has been so recently treated before the members, 
with great ability and fulness of detail, by Mr. Price-Williams. A 

sufficient apology will, I hope, be found in the vital importance and 
the vastness and complexity of the subject. The subject is a 

momentous one, not merely to the people of the United Kingdom, 

but to the inhabitants of a large part of the world. ‘The interests 

of different countries are now so intimately bound up with one 

another, that one country cannot suffer alone. For that reason 
the subject is one that cannot be too often or too earnestly pressed 

upon the attention of thinking men, and especially of the people 
of Hngland. Moreover, the complex nature of the subject allows 

of its being treated, or rather demands that it should be treated 
under different aspects, if it is to be treated fully. In the present 

paper, therefore, I take up the subject from a different point of 

view from that in which it was dealt with by Mr. Price- Williams, 

and I am compelled to leave unconsidered other aspects of the 
question which might be examined with interest and profit. 


Amount of Coal Produced in different Countries. 


My endeavour has been to see whether any light can be thrown 
upon the English Coal Question by a study of the coal production, 
including what affects the amount of the coal production of other 
countries. With this view I have first drawn up, in Table I, a 
statement, in thousands of tons, of. the annual coal production of 
the chief coal producing countries of the world. The table 
contains all the figures that have been found accessible to me as 
far back as 1850. In the case of the United Kingdom the table 
begins with the year 1854, the first year for which we have 
tolerably trustworthy returns of the amount of coal produced in 
the country. The figures for the first ten years in this column are 
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pil Perencad by 2 million tons as compared with the figures given 
in the official publications. This difference seems, and syihee is 
somewhat arbitrary, and I must state my reason for making’ it. 
In the “ Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 1864,” it ig 
stated that owing to a misapprehension as to the amount of the 
unit on which the calculations were based, the returns from South 
Staffordshire were too low in previous years. In consequence of 
this amended returns of the total amount of coal produced in the 
United Kingdom are given for the three previous years, these 
corrected figures being in each case just 2 million tons in excess of 
the original ones. Ib is not stated, however, that the correction 
should stop at 1861, and I have ventured to carry it backwards to 
the beginning; but I should mention that if the amount of the 
Besastion have always the same proportion to the South Stafford- 
shire production, then for the first three years there ought to be an 
addition of about 3 million instead of 2 million tons. 


Late of Increase of Coal Production in different Countries. 


Table III shows for the same countries as are enumerated in 
Table I, the average geometrical rate of increase per cent. per 
annum for different periods. Seeing that, in consequence of the 
fluctuations in the amount of production from year to year, con- 
siderable differences in the calculated rate of increase might result 
from taking contiguous pairs of years representing the same length 
of time (1871-81 instead of 1870-80, for example). I have en- 
deayoured to get rid of this element of uncertainty to some extent 
by the following method: Wherever the figures at my disposal 
allowed, instead of taking individual years I have taken the mean 
of piwée successive years, and reckoned this mean as belonging to 
the middle year. Thus, unless otherwise stated in the notes to the 
table, the rate of increase per cent. for the period 1870-80, for 
example, is the calculated rate for ten years from the mean of 
the three years 1869-71 to the mean of the three years 1879-81. 
The chief case in which I have not been able to adopt this method 
is that of the United States previous to the year 1881. Before 
that date the only official returns accessible to me are those for the 
census years of that country. As the coal production of the 
United States, however, seems to have been for the most part 
continuously progressive, the result is in this case probably less 
misleading than it would have been in the case of some other 
countries. 


1 In the text and the notes to the tables, an average obtained in this way is 
referred to as for “mean” or “mn. 1870,” “mean 1880,” &c., the middle year 
being named, and when a particular year is intended the word “year” is put 
before the date. 
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The facts exhibited in this table are noteworthy in several 


respects. The figures stating the rate of increase for periods of 
five years or less are too fluctuating for us to be able to draw any 


general conclusion from them, even a provisional and tentative one. — 
Those for longer periods are more suggestive, and make us wish 


that we had been able to extend such comparative calculations 
over a longer range of time. Taking the figures as we find them, 


however, we notice, first, that in all the chief coal producing 
countries of the world, England, the United States, Germany, — 
France, Belgium, there has been a tendency downwards in the © 


geometrical rate of increase ; secondly, that this downward tendency 
has been most rapid in the Huropean members of this group; 


thirdly, that in the latest period the rate of increase in the United ; 


Kingdom has been the least of all, except the Belgian ; and fourthly, 
that the United States and Germany, the two countries that rank 


next after the United Kingdom in the total amount of coal — 


production, are those which have maintained the highest rate of 
increase among the five. In the case of the United States it is 


highly noteworthy that the rate of increase during all the three — 
periods has been nearly uniform. If we leave out of account the — 
small fields of Pennsylvania anthracite, which, though having an ~ 
aggregate area of only 470 square miles, a quite insignificant 
fraction of the total area of the coal fields of the United States, ~ 


produced during the five years 1884-88 nearly 33 per cent. of the 
total amount, and rather more than 46 per cent. of the total value of 
the coal produced in the country, then we notice that the tendency 
of the rate of increase of coal production in the rest of the United 
States was rather upwards than downwards in the last period as 
compared with the previous one—g°39 per cent. per annum against 
9°30. | have made also a separate calculation of the rate of 
increase for the last period in the United States for the aggregate 
production of coal and natural gas, reckoning the natural gas as 
equal to the same amount of coal as its value represents on the 
' average of the coal production. Calculated in this way we find 


that the rate of increase in the last period, 8°75 per cent. per 


annum, has been higher than in either of the two preceding 
periods. 

If the same rates of increase as have been found for the period 
1880-87 in England, Germany, and the United States were con- 
tinued in the future indefinitely, the total amount of the production 
in the United States and Germany would in no long time over- 
take that of the United Kingdom. On the assumption just made, 
the rate at which the coal production of the United States and 
Germany would gain upon that of the United Kingdom, is shown 
in the accompanying diagram and in the following table :— 
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~ DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RATE AT WHICH THE COAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND GERMANY WILL OVERTAKE THAT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, ON THE 
VERY IMPROBABLE ASSUMPTION THAT THE: AVERAGE RATE OF INCREASE IN 
THE AMOUNT OF PRODUCTION BETWEEN THE MEAN OF THE THREE YEARS 
1879-81, AND THE MEAN OF THE THREE YEARS 1886-88, WILL BE MAINTAINED 

FOR ALL THREE COUNTRIES FOR AN INDEFINITE PERIOD. 


REFERENCES. 
—.—.—. UNITED KINGDOM COAL PRODUCTION 
terre UNITED STATES CCAL (INCLUDING ANTHRACITE) PRODUCTION 


8 Pree <p ” COAL AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION (NATURAL GAS BEING RECKONED 
: AS EQUIVALENT TO THE AMOUNT OF COAL TO WHICH IT CORRESPONDS IN VALUE) 


GERMANY, COAL PRODUCTION. 
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Amount of Coal. Produced in Thousands of Tors. 


























Mean Year. United Kingdom. United States. Germany. 
oS 180,585 179,175 78,250 

| 183,659 192,507 81,528 
esas nakereceeoes 326,034 2,209,090 329,114 


Coal and natural gas 
See 174,590 | 177,230 aa 


Coal and lignite 
1 Se civeks 280,082 1,157,940 284,216 


So that in four years from 1887 the aggregate production of 
coal and natural gas in the United States would be in excess of the 
coal production of England; in six years the production of coal 
alone would be very nearly equal to, and in seven years exceed, 
that of England; in forty-one years the English coal production 
would be the lowest of the three, and that of the United States 
would be nearly seven times that of England or Germany. The 
ageregate of coal and lignite production in Germany being reckoned, 
the overtaking of England by Germany would be anticipated by 
nine years. 

I do not wish it to be inferred that these results are to be 

expected. So far as the figures in Table III warrant any conclusion 
at all the conclusion is different. What these figures chiefly bring 
out is the uncertainty in the rate of progress from period to period. 
Since the table was calculated I have been able to procure the 
figures for the coal production of the United Kingdom and Germany 
_ for 1889. If then we take the interval between the mean of the 
three years 1879-81 and 1887-89 as the basis of the calculation, we 
find that the date at which the coal production of the United 
- Kingdom would be overtaken by that of Germany would be post- 
poned by four years. In 1932 the coal production of the United 
Kingdom would amount to 402,370,000 tons, that of Germany to 
409,370,000 tons. This is mentioned as an additional example of 
the uncertainty of such computations. Still, the table above given is 
ofsomeuse. Its principal use is to suggest the necessity for further 
inquiry, and to indicate to some extent the direction in which 
inquiry should be made. Looking to the importance of the aggre- 
gate production of the United States and Germany, and the present — 
high rate of increase of that production, one would naturally 
consider that, with reference to the English coal question, one of 
the most important subjects of examination is whether there are 
any causes in operation likely to maintain the present respective 
rates of increase in the three countries, or any likely to lead to 
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further changes in the rate of increase in the direction already 
followed in the three periods for which the rate is given in 
Table ITI. 

To this question of course no definite answer can be given, but 
we may note some facts that have a bearing on the answer. First, - 
the position of the coalfields and the circumstances attending their 
working in the three countries are to be considered. In Great 
Britain most of the coalfields have been worked for many genera- 
tions. All the most important coalfields have been for many years 
the seats of a dense population, amongst which there has been every — 
inducement to raise the production to the highest attainable pitch. — 
The coalfields most favourably situated and most easily worked — 
have generally been worked longest. Professor Marshall, in his — 
treatment of the coal question, remarks that the British coalfields — 
that showed an abnormal increase between 1855 and 1875 were 
entirely inland.” As the coalfields of the British Isles are grouped — 
by Mr. Price-Willams in his paper read before this Society,® only — 
three, those of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and South Wales, | 
_ showed an advance in the rate of increase of production in the 
second of the two periods (1854-65 and 1866-87) into which he 
divides the production. The Nottinghamshire field was that which 
showed the greatest relative advance: from 2°75 per cent. per 
annum, to 7°69 per cent.; against 2°33 to 3°54 in the case of 
Yorkshire, 3°21 to 3°57 in the case of South Wales. But the 
Nottinghamshire field produces the smallest amount of the three, 
in 1888 only about one-thirtieth of the total production of the 
United Kingdom. Moreover it is the least favourably situated of 
the three, and produces coal of the smallest average value. 

The German coalfields are in a similar position to those of — 
England in so far as they have long been the seats of a dense and 
active population. It is otherwise, however, with the coalfields of 
the United States. The small coalfields in which during the last 
period the rate of increase of production showed a tendency down- 
wards, are those in which the production has long been stimulated — 
by the high value of the coal which they yield, and by their easy 
accessibility from the most populous regions and the greatest 
manufacturing towns of the country. The coalfields which in the 
ageregate showed an upward tendency in the rate of increase of 
production are spread over immense areas, in which.the population 
is still, compared with Europe, sparse, but is steadily and rapidly — 
increasing from other causes than the existence of coal. If we 
consider oil these circumstances, therefore, we need not be sur- 


* Coal: its History and Uses.” By Professors Green, Miall, Thorpe, Rughey 
and Marshall, p. 341. 


* Journal of the Royal Statistioal Society, vol. lii, pp. 34—87, Table N. 
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prised if in the years immediately following the rate of increase in 
the production of coal in Great Britain and Germany goes on 
decreasing, while that of the United States increases, or reniains 
steady, in which case the amount of the coal Paedan tian of the 
United States would exceed the British even at an earlier date than 
that indicated above. 


Employment of Ooal in the Iron Industry. 


But there are many other circumstances to consider in endea- 
vouring to answer the question above proposed. The examination 
on which we have entered can be pursued more closely and profit- 
ably. All who have previously investigated the subject dealt with 
in this paper, have sought for light upon it by inquiring into the 
nature and causes of the Agathe for coal. Official returns enable 
us in some cases to state exactly or approximately the ratio of the 
coal disposed of in certain ways to the total production of the 
year. If we suppose the coal used in the smelting of iron ore in 
1888 to have belonged wholly to the coal produced in that year, 
then the coal devoted to that purpose alone was 9'49 per cent. of 
the whole production, practically the same propanton as was found 
by Mr. Price-Williams for the previous year.’ In 1887 the amount 
of coal used in the iron and steel manufacture generally, including 
both earlier and later operations, was equal to 16°46 of the total 
production, or 20°1 per cent. of the amount of coal retained for 
home consumption. Compared with earlier years this statement is 
in one respect highly satisfactory with reference to the coal ques- 
tion. A comparison with the year 1869, for example, will serve to 
show what important economies have been effected in the iron 
industry since then. In 1888 nearly 47 per cent. more pig iren 
was made than in 1869, but with rather more than 1°3 per cent. 
less fuel.° In 1887 nearly the same amount of pig iron was con- 
verted into various forms of manufactured iron, but with rather 
more than 28 per cent. less fuel. In 1869 the total amount of coal 
used in the iron industry was 33 per cent. of the amount retained 
for home consumption, in round numbers one-third of the whole 
as against one-fifth in 1887, and this difference is mainly to be 
ascribed to the economy of fuel just illustrated. The attention of 
the Society was drawn to this important economy by Mr. Price- 
Williams,° and I refer to it again only in order to point out one 
gratifying feature in connection with it. Those who have read 

* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society Y vol. lii, p. 38. 

5 In 1888 the average amount of coal used in producing 1 ton of pig iron was 
2°02 tons; in the United States the corresponding consumption for 1887 was 
estimated at 1° 95 ton.—(**Mineral Resources of the United States for 1887,” 

30. 
% : tia, pp. 14 and 15. 
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Jevons on the coal question, will remember the chapter in which 
he dwells on the futility of the hope that the evils of coal exhaus- 
tion are likely to be delayed by economies of fuel in manufacturing 
industry or in production generally.’ The subject is handled in 
Mr. Jevons’s accustomed manner, with remarkable breadth of view, 
extent of knowledge, penetration, and literary skill, so that the 
chapter is too striking to be forgotten. Mr. Jevons maintains that 
all these economies lead only to such an increase in the consump. 
tion of the manufactured articles as to bring about on the whole a 

ise instead of a diminution of the demand for coal. Mr. Jevons 
te almost convincingly, and it is very gratifying to observe 
that as a matter of fact the economies effected in iron and steel 
production in recent years have not thus far led to so great an 
increase in the demand for iron and steel as to nullity the economy 
of coal in the aggregate. ; 

This may be put down as one cause of the diminished rate of 
increase in the production of coal in the United Kingdom in the 
last of the periods for which figures are given in Table UL. 
But seeing that some other countries still maintain a higher 
rate of increase than England, it is advisable to see whether any 
other causes can be discovered. The large share which the iron 
industry has in the demand for coal, suggests our searching for 
them in connection with it, and accordingly two tables relating 
to the iron industry have been drawn up similar to those compiled 
in connection with coal. The one, Table IV, gives the data as to 
the amount of production of pig iron and iron ore in successive 
years; the other, Table IX, states the average rate of increase 
per annum for certain periods. Table IX has been calculated 
in the same way as Table III, that is, the years which mark the 
limits of the periods are mostly the means of. three successive 
years. The exceptions are noted at the foot of the table. | 


fiate of Increase of Production of dey and Iron Ore in fora 
Countries compared. 


The facts brought out by this table to which I would first 
direct attention are these: First, in the English production of pig 
iron there is a regular diminution in the rate of increase from 
period to period, as in the case of coal, but even more rapid, and 
the last period exhibits a much lower rate of increase than any 
other important iron producing country except France, which 
shows a decrease; second, on the other hand, of the two great 
rivals of England in coal production, the United States has main- 
tained a fairly constant rate of increase in the production of pig 
iron from period to period, and Germany shows in the last period 

7 «The Coal Question,”’ chap. vis 
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as compared with the first, a diminution of rate much smaller 
than in England; third, all the principal iron-producing countries 
except Hngland, France, and Sweden, showed a rise in the rate of 
increase in the third period as compared with the second, Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium, a very substantial rise; fourth, if we com- 
pare the rate of increase in the individual countries with the rate of 
increase of the estimated pig iron production of the whole world 
for the nearest corresponding periods, we find that in the period 
1860-70, Belgium, Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States showed a higher rate than the aggregate rate for the world, 
in the period 1870-80, only the United States, and France and 
Germany taken together, in the third period all the chief iron- 
producing countries except, England, France, Russia, and Sweden. 
All these circumstances seem to combine in indicating that England 
is tending to take a relatively lower place in the iron production 
of the world. The same result is brought out by Table VI, 
which shows the percentage of the total production of iron of the 
five chief iron-producing countries of the world belonging to each 
of the five countries for four successive periods. 


Iron Ore Production in the United Kingdom and Germany. 


But the facts to which we have just drawn attention as 
revealed by Table IX, are not all the facts of importance that the 
table brings into prominence. The production of iron ore and 
steel so far as exhibited in that table is also worthy of considera- 
tion. As regards iron ore® it may be noted that the United 
Kingdom exhibits a diminution in its rate of production even more 
rapid than in the case of pig iron. In the last period there is even 
a decrease. In Germany, on the other hand, an increasing produc- 
tion of ore is maintained; in the last period, that which shows an 
advance in the rate of increase of pig iron production, there is also 
a considerable rise in the rate of increase of the production of iron 
ore. In making this comparison, however, one important circum- 
stance has to be borne in mind. In the case of Germany, in order 
that the result may not be confused by the effect of the transference 
of the important iron ore yielding province of Alsace-Lorraine from 
France to Germany in 1871, the mean of the years 1872-74, instead 
of the years 1869-71, has been taken as the initial year of the 

8 For the United States there are no complete returns of the production of iron 
ore, but from the estimates given in the “ Mineral Resources of the United States 
* for 1887,” it would appear that the United States production of iron from native 
ore already exceeds that of the United Kingdom. In 1887 the amount of iron 
produced from native ore in the United States was about 5,733 thousand tous 
avoirdupois (compare pp. 18 and 32 in that volume); in 1888, when *he production 
of native ore in the United Kingdom was a million and a half tons more than in 


1887, the estimated amount of pig iron produced from that cre was only 5,131 
thousand tons. 
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period. Now these are the very years in which the production of 
pig iron in Germany was suddenly and abnormally increased, so 

that the rate of increase between the mean of these years and the 
mean of 1879-81 is correspondingly lowered. For that reason, in 
order to make the comparison fairer, the rate of increase between 

the mean of 1872-74 and that of 1879-81 has also been calculated 
for the United Kingdom, the three years, 1872-74, having been 

there also years of exceptionally high production, though not the 
highest up to that date. 

The relative importance of native and foreign ore in the United 
Kingdom and Germany is also brought out by Table VII, which 
shows the ratio of the amount of foreign ore to the entire con- 
sumption of ore in both countries in the United Kingdom from 
1868, in Germany from 1872. It will be observed that the depend- 
ence of England on foreign ore is increasing much more rapidly, 
and is now much greater than in Germany, although in the years” 
1875-77, it was less. The figures praweis the percentage of foreign 
ore used in England, are from Mr. Jeans’s Reports to the Members 
of the Iron Teal Astorieman and do not take into account the 
considerable quantities of “purple ore” ultimately used in iron 
smelting, although imported primarily for other purposes. This 
growing dependence of England on foreign ores can hardiy be 
regarded as favourable to the more rapid growth of the Hnglish 
iron industry in the future, though it is true, and to be borne in 
mind that when foreign ores are required at all, England is in a much 
more favourable position than any other country for’ getting them. 


~ 


Steel Production. 


As regards steel production it is necessary to point out, as is done 
in the notes to the table (Table IX), that the steel whose produe- 
tion is compared is not the same in all cases. It is, however, in all 
cases the bulk of the steel produced in each country, and the rate 
of increase in each country always refers to the same class of 
products for the same period. Under this head we may note first 
the high rate of increase maintained in the three chief steel 
producing countries, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Germany, the only countries for which the table offers figures for 
comparison with respect to this matter. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that while the rate of growth in all three is high, it is 
lowest in the United Kingdom and highest in Germany. Table V 
shows that already the total production of steel in the United 
States has exceeded that of the United Kingdom in two years. 
This is only part of the rapid development of the whole iron 
industry of that country, and to be explained by the rapid growth 
of the internal demand for steel. 
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_ The difference between the rate of expansion in the production 
of steel in the United Kingdom and Germany does not appear to 
_be great, still it results in this, that whereas on the average of the 
‘three years 1879-81 the amount of Bessemer and open hearth 
steel made in Germany was rather less than half (49°6 per cent.) 
of that made in the United Kingdom; on the average of the three 
years 1886-88, the German proportion was equal to nearly 58 per 
cent. A partial explanation of this more rapid growth in Germany 
may perhaps be found in the history of the basic process of steel 
making. ‘The period referred to is precisely that in which this 
process has been developed. Now this process is one that enables 
inferior ores to be used in steel making on a large scale. As 
England is richer than Germany in the better kind of ore, which 
could formerly alone be used in steel making, the English iron 
industry was then favoured by the growing demand for steel. The 
basic process enabled Germany and other continental countries to 
turn their own ores to better account. England was deprived of 
the advantage she formerly held. The basic process was applied 
on the continent very rapidly and extensively. In the ten years 
1880-89, inclusive, out of 10,523,000 tons of basic steel produced 
in Europe, 8,385,000 tons, or 79°68 per cent., were produced in the 
mainland, only 2,138,000 tons, or 20°32 per cent.in England. In 
this fact we may probably see a considerable ‘part of the explana- 
tion of the great advance in the rate of increase of pioduction of 
German iron ore in 1880-87 as compared with 1873-80.2 In the 
United States the basic process has not yet been applied to any 
great extent. Various causes are assigned for this. Among other 
things litigation is said to have retarded its introduction. But it 
is stated that there are several parts of the United States well 
suited to carry on the process, for which a great future is held out 
there. If this is so, the growth of the American iron industry 
will be further promoted, and the hold which England still retains 
on the iron market of the United States will be further weakened 
(except perhaps as regards tin plate). 
With reference to the English coal question all this implies that 
the present development of the iron industry does not give any 
promise of a return to the higher rate of increase of coal produc- 
tion in England in the periods previous to 1880-88 being aided by 
the more rapid growth of the iron industry in England. Of course 
it must be remembered that the more rapid growth of the iron 
industry on the continent of Europe is partly effected by a drain 
on the English coalfields. This very growth in fact is one of 
the circumstances that contribute to account for the high rate of 
® See also Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lii, p. 87, at the 
bottom. 
2Q2 
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increase maintained in the export of English coal, notwithstanding . 
the diminution in the rate of increase of production (see Table II]) 


Still, this partial transference of the iron industry to the continent 


of Europe cannot fail to stimulate the production of coal where 


coal is to be found. To this stimulation we shall probably be safe - 


in attributing some part of the higher rate of increase of coal pro- 
duction maintained in Germany than in England. So far as the 
diminished rate of growth of the iron industry in England is 
attributable to the increased rate of progress of that of the 
United States, the demands on the English coalfields are reduced, 
or rather kept down, for the iron industry of the United States is 
in no way dependent on English coal. 

There is still one more point, in Table IX, that deserves some 
examination. In the three periods for which figures are given the 
world’s production of pig iron exhibits a decline in the rate of 
increase in the second and third as compared with the first. The 
first period, however, is not so fairly comparable with the second 
and third as these two are with one another. The uniformity of 


> tw a ee 
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rate in these last two periods is remarkable. It suggests the ~ 


inquiry whether this rate is likely to be continued in subsequent 
periods. We must bear in mind that the third period is precisely 
that in which the economies in the production of iron have been 


most marked. According to the doctrine of all economists, this ; 


lower cost of production ougbt to have had a stimulating effect on 
the consumption of iron. There can hardly be a doubt that in 
some directions there has been an effect of this nature. Never- 
theless we find, on the whole, that the rate of increase in the 
production is practically stationary. From that alone one might 
not unfairly conclude that unless further economies were to furnish 
an additional stimulus to the consumption of iron, there is at least 
no reason to expect any rise in the rate of production in the 
future. 


Progress of Railway Construction throughout the World. 


But we have the means of inquiring into this matter a little more 
narrowly. We have statistics that show the rate of progress of 
railway construction. Now when we consider all the various 
demands for iron involved by the extensions of the railway system, 
iron, not only for rails, but various accessories employed in the 
laying of rails, now including in many cases sleepers, iron for 
bridges, for signalling apparatus, steam engines and rolling stock, 
as well as for other purposes, we see plainly what an important 
effect the rate of progress under this one head must have on the 
growth of the demand for iron generally. Two tables have there- 
fore been drawn up, one, Table X, showing the growth of the 
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railway mileage of the world, and of certain countries, or certain 
_ sections of the railway mileage of the world, with the amount of 
increase for certain periods; the other, Table XI, showing in 
certain cases the average rate of increase per cent. per annum. 
Turning our attention to Table XI, we may notice first the rate 
of increase recorded for the larger aggregates, the sum total of the 
railways enumerated in Table XXI of the “ Statistical Abstract for 
“ Yoreign Countries,” No. 15, and the railways of the whole world 
for two periods, as estimated partly from the “ Foreign Abstract,” 
and partly from Neumann-Spallart. We observe in the latter 
period a tendency downwards indeed in the geometrical rate of 
increase, but not a very marked one. The striking thing is rather 
the high geometrical rate of increase that is maintained down to the 
last. This seems to bear out the contention of Professor Marshall, 
that it was quite certain that the railway mileage of the world 
in 1875 no more adequately represented the world’s” wants than 
that of 1850. It is important to inquire, however, how this progress 
is brought about. With a view to this inquiry we may see what 
has been the history of railway construction in some typical 
countries in which the process has been going on for the longest 
period. Table X gives a few such examples. For the purpose for 
which the table is drawn up it would have been of advantage to show 
the rate of progress of single railway lines, for obviously a double 
line railway of 100 miles consumes about twice as much iron as a 
single line railway of the same length. This did not prove in every 
case to be practicable. In the case of the United Kingdom, how- 
ever, we have the means of making an approach to completeness in 
this respect. The last railway returns show the length of single 
line railways, and railways with two or more lines, in each year 
from 1854 downwards, with the omission of two or three years."! 
One of the columns of Table X, A, shows the increase in quin- 
quennial periods in the railway mileage of the United Kingdom, 
when the number of miles of railway with two or more lines 
is doubled and added to the number of miles of single line 
railways; and another column in the same section of the table 
exhibits the rate of increase when single and double lines are 
not discriminated. The result is not very different, so that we 
may take the result found in other cases as not likely to be 
so misleading as might otherwise have been supposed. The 
columns of Table X, relating to the United Kingdom, seem to me 
highly significant. A simple inspection of the increments from 
- period to period shows that there 1s no approach to the main- 
tenance of a steady geometrical rate of increase. There is not 


10 «Coal: its History and Uses,” p. 330. 
1t 1858 and 1859, 1868-70. 
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even a steady arithmetical progression. And this is in a country. 
in which there is the highest Begeane inducement to railway 
construction, in which in some cases 24 miles of seins to a rail- 
way makes all the difference between profit and loss. Similar 
facts are brought out by the figures given for other countries in 
Tables X and XI. In the United States, indeed, though the 
commencement of railway construction dates from the year 1831, 
we see from Table XI, that during the last three periods a 
geometrical rate of increase has been maintained about equal to 
that for the whole list of countries enumerated in the Foreign 
Abstract, and for the world generally. But when we take the 
country by groups of States, and individual States, we find that in 
the New Hneland States there is no approach to such a rate as is 
found for the whole country, that in the middle States and southern 
States the increase is not much more rapid, except in certain. 
periods, but that this slower rate of increase is counterbalanced by 
the very rapid rate at which the railway system has been extended 
in certain western and Pacific States. Between 1860 and 1870 the 
States that showed the greatest increase per cent. were, in order, 
California, Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri, Texas, Michigan; between 
1870 and 1880, Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Texas, Arkansas, 
Utah, Oregon, Minnesota, Nebraska, Michigan, California ; between 
1880 and 1888, Montana, Washington, Idaho, Dakota, Indian 
Territory, Arizona, Arkansas, Oregon, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Outside of the United States, among the parts of the world in 
which the rate of progress in railway construction is about as high 
as in the world as a whole, are the British Empire generally; 
in Australia, however, higher than in India; also the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay, where the increase has been specially rapid 
in the last period. 

All this no doubt is just what might have been expected. To 
many, perhaps to most, it will not seem at all surprising. For all 
that, the obvious significance of the facts referred to may be oyver- 
looked. They all seem to me to lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the high rate of progress in railway construction hitherto 
maintained in the world as a whole, is not the permanent law of 
railway construction, but that it belongs to an entirely new revolu- 
tionary and still uncompleted stage of the world’s economic condition. 
The rate has been kept up so far by laying railways in different 
regions of the world successively. Sooner or later we shall come toa 
period when the increase in the railway mileage of the world will 
not approach a steady geometrical rate, perhaps not even a steady 
arithmetical rate. However great the actual increment year by 
year may be, however great the demands for renewals of existing 


2 Thorold Rogers: ‘“ Economic Interpretation of History,” p. 231. 
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ines, es a diminution in the rate of the additions to the railway 

' mileage of the world can hardly fail to put a pretty decided check 

_to the growth of the demand for iron. At least the circumstances 
from Sel) any new demand for iron sufficient to make up for the 

loss of this demand are not at present apparent, and therefore not 
to be counted on. With reference to the renewal of existing lines, 
moreover, it is a fact of considerable importance that the now 
general use of steel in the place of iron for rails must considerably 

_ reduce the extent of the demand for metal relatively to the extent 
of the railway mileage. The economy’of coal effected by the 
improved modern processes of making steel for rails will thus be 
enhanced by a further economy arising from the greater endurance 
of the superior material. 

At present, however, the demand for iron for new lines of 

_ railway seems to be still increasing at a pretty rapid rate. With 
regard to English iron, however, we must consider that there are 
certain parts of the world that can hardly be looked upon as 

belonging to the English market for railway iron (and steel). 

Among these it will probably be prudent to include for the future 
the United States, that is to say, the most important region of the 
world in which the extension of the railway system is increasing 
ata high rate. We have already seen that that country is steadily 

acquiring more and more complete command of its own market for 
iron. In 1887 the export of railroad iron of all sorts from the 
United Kingdom to the United States was as high as 182,232 tons; 
in 1889 it beg sunk to 18,561 tons. In the latter year the United 
States had sunk from the second to the seventh place in the list of 
countries receiving this export. The export of unwrought steel to 

that country fell in the same two years from 215,654 to 33,799 
tons. In order, therefore, to form an estimate of the progress 
of railway construction in the countries that may be considered 
as belonging to the British market for railway iron and steel, 
the United States have been deducted along with certain other 
countries, and the rate of increase of the mileage for the rest of the 
world calculated. The result is shown in Table XI,” from which 
it appears that in the aggregate of these countries the rate has been 
much the same as in the world generally. We may fairly expect 
accordingly that any diminution in the rate of growth of the 
demand for English iron for railways will proceed gradually. 

The rate of diminution may nevertheless be accelerated within 
no very long time. Taking a broad view of the history of coal and 
iron production within a last half century, we may say that we 
have been using up our coal supplies with phenomenal rapidity, to 

exhaust the feisty of the most fertile parts of the world. Rail- 

13 Compare Table Xp, Col. 4. 
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ways reach out in all directions with their many fingers, groping 
and grasping wherever there is anything to be got. One new 
cornfield has been found and occupied after another. But the 
world has been pretty well rammaged now. It is filling up. The 
Argentine Republic and Uruguay are succeeding the United States 
and Australia in being rapidly intersected with a network of rail. 
ways. But this region has neither the extent nor the climate to 
hold out the promise of as long a period of railway construction as 
the United States. In no very long time we may find that the 
coal question is, after all, in the first instance, a corn question, 
Railways and steamships have been doing their best in recent years 
to find new means of supplying us with cheap agricultural produce. 
If there are no longer any fields to be worked on the same advan- 
tageous terms as those which have successively been discovered 
already, that fact itself may put a check on the growth of the. 
railway system of the world, and hence, indirectly, on the demand 
for coal. The symbol of this Society, the wheat-sheaf, remains, 
after all, perhaps the most important factor in the economic 
development of the world. Since the beginning of the last decade 
the area under wheat in the United States has remained almost 
stationary, notwithstanding the immense influx of population. 
On comparing the average of the ten years 1870-79, with that of the 
ten years 1879-88 (Table XVI), we find that, with the unimportant 
exceptions of Rhode Island and Maine, every State and territory 
of the United States for which there are returns shows a decline, 
in some cases an important decline, in the yield per acre of “corn” 
(maize) in the later period. Most of the leading agricultural 
exports of the United States showed a decline in quantity on the 
average of the six years 1882-83 to 1887-88, as compared with the 
average of the preceding five years.'* These surely are facts nob 
without significance. . 
Many look to Central Africa and China as new fields for railway 
construction. Perhaps it is the ultimate destiny of both to be 
brought under the influence of the same commercial bonds as the 
rest of the world. With regard to the continuous growth of the - 
demand for iron, however, so far as that is affected by railway con-— 
struction, the consequence of covering these regions with a railway 
network, will depend on the rate at which this is accomplished. As 
to Africa it is impossible to form any forecast. In the case of China 
we may perhaps take India as a somewhat parallel case. In an old 
‘* The commodities of which this is true are wheat, maize, bacon and hams, 
lard, pork, butter, and cheese; the exceptions are cotton, tobacco, wheat, flour, and 
fresh and salted beef. The decline in maize, bacon and hams, pork, butter, and 
cheese, is very large, that in wheat considerable (nearly $ per cent.), but is pro- 


bably fully made up for by the advance in flour. The advance in tobacco is very 
small (less than one-half per cent.) 
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; country like India, with a dense population, the different portions 


_ of which have grown up under the necessity of supplying all their 
-chief wants within a narrow area, railway construction proceeds at 


a slower rate than it does in new countries opened up by railways, 
or in old countries with special advantages for the development of 


manufacturing industries on a great scale. In India about 15,2 50 
miles of railway have been laid in about thirty-six years. China 


| proper has about the same area as India and Burma together. 


If we suppose Chinese railways to be laid at the same rate as in 
India, then China would have about 850 miles of railway at the end 


of eight years, 4,850 at the end of eighteen years, 9,500 at the end 


of twenty-eight years, and 15,250 at the end of thirty-six years. 


‘The supposed increment for the last eight years is equal to about 700 


miles per annum, or about one-sixteenth of the average annual addi- 
tion to the railway system of the world in the ten years 1875-85. 


Lxport of Coal from the United Kingdom. 


So much with regard to the consumption of coal in the iron 


industry. We have also definite official returns as to the amount 


of English coal disposed of by export. In 1888 the quantity 
exported was equal to about 16°4 per cent. of the production of 


that year, and the percentage so disposed of has been on the whole 
a growing one for many years, as is shown by the fact that the ' 
export has been increasing, at least since 1860, at a much higher 


rate than the production (Table III). In the case of the export 
it will be observed the rate of increase has been very steady 


during the whole period. Have we any means of estimating 


whether this rate is likely to be continued in the future? The 


amount of the export to the United States has for many years been 


variable and practically stationary ;’° but, on the other hand, there 
has been a large, and, on the whole, steady increase in the amount 
of coal exported to France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and 
Italy (in recent years very rapid to Italy) Spain, Egypt, and the 
British Hast Indies, as well as other countries. There is no reason 
to expect that this export will not go on increasing at a steady 
rate, unless perhaps the increased cost of working English coal- 
fields and exporting English coal imparts a great stimulus to the 
working of coalfields elsewhere. With regard to the export of 
coal it may be pointed out, however, that notwithstanding the 
number of British seaports conveniently situated for exporting 
coal, the difficulty of providing additional accommodation for 
shipping to carry away the coal must have a retarding effect on 
the growth of the export. Mr. Price-Williams has calculated that 
if the export of coal from Cardiff increased in the twenty-four 
15 See note to Table II. 
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years subsequent to 1887 at the same rate as in the previous twenty- 
four years (73 per cent. per annum), it would at the end of that 
time amount to 49 million tons. In twenty-five years accordingly 
it would amount to upwards of 52 million tons, or a million tons 
a week. If we assume that 1,000 tons of shipping can carry 
1,500. tons of coal, then 666 vessels of 1,000 tons would have to clear — 
every week’® with coal for foreign and colonial ports, from Cardiff 
only, in order to carry on this export trade. In 1886 the actual 
tonnage that cleared with cargoes from Cardiff for foreign and 
colonial ports was equal to about 80 vessels of 1,000 tons per week. 
Obviously to provide the additional shipping accommodation 
requisite for the increased amount of trade would entail such a 
cost as could not but add to the price of the coal at the place of 
import, and stimulate coal production elsewhere. Spain, Southern 
Russia, and the Caucasus would have additional inducements for 
the working of the coalfields that are known to exist there. New 
South Wales, whose production and export of coal, though now 
small, are both growing at a more rapid rate than those of England 
(Tables [ and III), would find it easier to compete with England 
in the east. Already New South Wales carries on a considerable 
export trade to India. India herself would probably increase her 
coal production at a more rapid rate than heretofore. Japan also 
occasionally sends a cargo of coal to India, and as the coal trade of 
Nagasaki is growing very rapidly, the cargoes will probably be 
more numerous in the future. Excellent steam coal is already 
worked in Tongking and Anam. Several coalfields are known to 
exist in Borneo, Sumatra, and Java. None of these has yet attained — 
a high rate of production, any more than the coal mines of Labuan, 
but avery promising coalfield is now on the point of being brought 
into communication with the sea in Sumatra. The coalfield referred _ 
to is the Ombilien coalfield, which lies about 41 miles in a straight 
line east-north-east of Padang, but in a mountainous district. 
One subdivision of the field has three thick seams of pure coal, 
in all nearly 37 feet thick. The quality of the coal is good. At 
trials made at Padang in 1852 its evaporative power was found ~ 
to be 88 as against 100 ie Cardiff coal. A beginning has been made 
by the neck Government with works for the laying of a railway 
(105 miles long) over the mountains to this coalfield, and improving — ’ 
the harbour of Brandywine Bay, which would form the outlet for 
the coal. It is calculated that the coal could be delivered at Brandy- | 
wine Bay for 15s. 6d. a ton, at the harbour of Batavia for 22s." 


'6 Equal to 111 per day, exclusive of Sundays, one every 6} minutes for a 
twelve hours day. 

‘7 The coal imported into Ceylon in 1888 was valued on an average at about — 
33s. a ton. With regard to this coalfield, see a ‘‘ Report of the Naval Intelligence 
“ Department ”” (No. 128, February, 1887, p. 41). 


ia @ a 
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| “Consumption of Coal. for Steam Power used in Manufactures in the 
a United Kingdom. 


On this head we have no detinite information. Mr. Price- 
Williams estimates the percentage of coal so consumed in 1887 at 
the same amount as that estimated by the coal commissioners for 
1869, namely, 23°58, the largest consumption of coal under any 
head. To treat this subject in the same manner as other topics 
have been treated in this paper, we should here have to consider 
whether any indications are to be derived from the recent history 
_ of manufactures in the United Kingdom and other countries, as to 
the probability of expansion of the demand for coal under this 
head in the future. But this question is too vast for its adequate 
treatment to be thought of. Only the most cursory and frag- 
mentary consideration of it can be attempted here. Still a few 
circumstances may be pointed out. 

Table XII shows the percentage which the value of some of 
the chief exports of British and Irish produce has borne to the 
whole value of such exports at various periods from 1856 down- 
wards. It may be noticed that the Jeading exports of textile 
goods, which in the aggregate form by far the most important of 
British exports, show a decline in the percentage in recent periods 
“as compared with one or more of the earlier periods. One must 
be careful, however, not to attach undue importance to this fact ; 
that the percentage value of these articles has gone down implies 
that the percentage value of other articles has gone up, and the 
percentage value of a good many minor manufactured articles no 
doubt has gone up. Still the fact just mentioned is not, perhaps, 
without importance when taken in connection with the fact that 
the chief articles of export whose percentage value has risen 
pretty steadily from the first, are coal and machinery, including 
steam engines. The growth of these exports seems to point to the 
rise of competing manufacturing industries in the countries for 
which the exports are destined. 

Table XIII, which is constructed on the same principle as 
Tables III and IX, shows a much slower rate of increase for the 
net import of raw cotton into the United Kingdom than for that 
into the other countries named in the table (France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia). The rate of progress of the exports of nearly 
all the textile products of the United Kingdom is also seen to be 
slow. The rapid development of the export of Indian cotton 
yarns to the far east, contrasted with the fluctuating and nearly 
stationary export of British yarns to the same quarter during the 
same period (Table XIV), is specially noteworthy. We may add 
here as significant of probable future developments that may con- 
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tribute to retard the rate of progress of British manufactures, that 
while the number of cotton spindles in Great Britain increased 
in the period 1878 to 1889 from 39,527,920 to 43,500,000, 
the number of those of British India increased from 1,453,000 to 
2,762,518 between June, 1879, and June, 1889; those of Japan from 
about 80,000 to 200,000 between 1886 and 1888; those of the 
southern States of the United States increased fron 559,320 to 

1,344,576 between 1879-80 and 1888-89. Of course it is always 
to be borne in mind that the whole of the more rapid growth of 
certain manufactures in foreign countries is not to be reckoned as 
implying a saving of English coal; still it is so to some extent, 
and may tend to become still more so by the stimulation of coal 
production abroad. 


] 


Miscellaneous Heads of Coal Consumption. 


The following are, in the order of importance, the remaining 
heads of coal consumption as enumerated by the Coal Commis- 
sioners and Mr. Price-Williams, along with the ratio of the 
consumption under each head to the total production as estimated 
by Mr. Price-Williams for the year 1887: domestic consump- 
tion, 17°44 per cent.; coal and metal mines consumption, 6°72 per 
cent.; gas manufacture, 5°87 per cent.; steam navigation, foreign 
and colonial, 424 per cent.; steam navigation coastwise, 4°24 per 
cent.; railway locomotives and fixed engines, 3°98 per cent. 
(3°81 per cent. being for locomotives); waterworks and miscel- 
laneous, 1°40 per cent.; tin, copper, lead, and zine smelting, o'80 
per cent.; army departments, 0°18 per cent. Mr. Price- Williams 
admits that the estimate for coastal steam navigation is excessive, 
so that the excess would have to be distributed among the other 
doubtful estimates. Into these heads of consumption I do not 
enter, beyond remarking that some of the more important of 
them, such as domestic consumption, and consumption in gas 
making, must keep pace with the growth of the population, 
unless economies are effected in the mode of using coal for these 


purposes. 
ad 


General Conclusions from the Facts already considered. 


1. Quinquennial periods are too short to afford useful results in 
inquiries of this kind into the progress of industry. 

2. Calculations of the rate of increase for periods longer than 
five years, such as those whose results are recorded in Tables III 
and IX, seem to be more instructive, but these tables extend over 
too short a range of time to warrant any conclusions being drawn 
as to the future with any degree of confidence. 


18 Not including doubling spindles. 
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3. Nevertheless the figures given in Table III under the head 
of rate of increase of coal production, for periods of more than five 
years, when taken in conjunction with the corresponding figures 
for iron production in Table IX, and the various considerations 
adduced with regard to the iron industry in general and British 
manufactures, seem, so far as they go, to suygest the conclusion 
that we have no reason to expect, in future periods, a return to the 
former higher rate of increase, but that a continued decline in the 
rate is to be regarded as more probable. 

4. So far as yet appears, we have no reason to anticipate at 
any time anything of the nature of a disaster or sudden catastrophe 
from our continued consumption of coal. English coal, we may 
feel sure, will never be exhausted. We shall never come to a time 
when our miners will say, ‘“ We need not go down again to seek 
“for coal, there is no more.” ‘The change of conditions wiil 
probably be a gradual one throughout. First we may expect only 
the continuation of a process already begun, a gradual contraction 
in the rate of expansion of the coal production. That may pass 
insensibly into a stationary state of coal production to be followed 
by a gradual decline. Such, remarks Professor Marshall,” is the 
actually observed history of the working of individual coal mines. 
It may be that the modification of the rate of increase or decrease 
of the amount of coal production will not always be so gradual as it 
is now, still we may hope that it may be gradual enough to allow of 
the habits of the people being adapted to the changing conditions. 

5. Nevertheless, the fact of the steady rate of increase in the 
agereyate number of the population of Great Britain, as shown in 
Table EH in the Appendix to Mr. Price-Williams’s paper on the 
coal question,” taken along with the apparent signs of a declining 
rate of expansion in some of the chief industries of the country, 
is one that cannot be regarded with equanimity, and makes it 
urgently to be desired that the true state of the case should be 
carefully inquired into, and made as widely known as possible. 


Proposed Preventives of the too Rapid Consumption of Coal. 


We have already seen incidentally that one of the most impor- 
tant of these is the introduction of various economies in the use 
of coal for industrial purposes, and we have found reason for 
believing that, notwithstanding the effect of cheapened production 
in stimulating consumption, such economies may really result in a 
saving of coal in the aggregate. In many, perhaps in most cases, 
the inducement to effect such economies is so obvious to the 
producer, that no further motive is required to promote their 


19 «Coal: its History and Uses,” p. 314. 
2 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lii, pp. 25 and 26. 
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contrivance and adoption, but if any contrivances for the purpose — 
are known and neglected, there may be good ground for the inter- 
ference of the legislature. % 

Legislative interference has been proposed for the prevention — 
of wasteful methods of employing coal for domestic purposes. An _ 
immense saving might, it appears, be thereby achieved, and probably — 
no legislation of a less objectionable kind could be proposed with 
a view to economising our coal supplies, yet it is very doubtful 
whether any such enactments would be tolerated by the country. — 

Seeing that the export of coal from the United Kingdom is the ~ 
cause of one of the most progressive inroads on the British coal 
supplies, it is natural that the imposition of an export duty on coal 
should have been suggested and discussed. All, however, who arey 
aware of the enormous importance of the coal trade of this country 
to its entire commerce, will unite in deprecating any such tax. 
The importance of this trade has been expounded by Jevons in a 
manner that cannot be forgotten by those who have read the 
chapter in which he deals with the subject. But the magnitude of — 
this department of British trade was probably never more strikingly. 
revealed than in the figures published by Sir Rawson Rawson, 
showing that formerly nearly one-half, recently more than half, of 
the tonnage that cleared with cargoes in the export trade from 
British ports, was laden with coal. The fact would be to many, no 
doubt, as it was to me, a revelation. It was first publicly mentioned, ~ 
I beheve, by Sir Rawson in this Society, but the figures were given — 
in detail in the ‘Sequel to the Synopsis of the Tariffs and Trade of — 
“the British Empire,” from which I take the liberty of reproducing — 
the table in a condensed form (Table XV). Any tax imposed on a 
trade of this magnitude, sufficient in amount to have any serious | 
effect in chielting the growth of the export in the manner intended, © 
would obviously atifliat a staggering blow on the entire commerce 
of the country. Few can contend that the infliction of any sucha 
blow could be justified by the design of guarding against what is- 
after all a problematical contingency. 

But it may now be pointed out that though no tax is likely tod 
be imposed with the view of arresting the progress of this trade, 
its abnormal growth may be checked by the growing difficulties of 
the trade itself in another way than that already indicated. a 
the coal trade favours in many cases the import trade of the 
country by ensuring to ships a cargo outwards, so the vast import 
trade of the country favours the coal trade by increasing the 
chance of a cargo homewards. But Table XV shows that the- 

ratio of the coal shipping of the country to the entire shipping has | 
been rapidly growing. If this ratio continues to increase, the — 
chance of vessels that carry coal outwards obtaining a return cargo — 


a 
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“must be considerably reduced, and the British coal trade accord- 
| ingly will no longer be favoured to the same extent as it now is. 
And there is another consideration with reference to the export 
‘ot coal. The exported coal is employed to a large extent as a 
“means of carrying on manufacturing industries in fobbigri countries ; 
in other words, it is used to rear and support a manufacturing 
population abroad. Now, if it is anticipated that disaster or 
distress may come upon a poptlation dependent on coal through 
the exhaustion of the coalfields or the increasing difficulty of 
working the mines, surely it is better that that population should 
be spread over a wide area instead of being concentrated in one 
little country. — We have no ground for wishing that the responsi- 
bility of dealing with pacha difficulties should be thrown upon 
ourselves alone. 

This reflection will enable us to look upon such successes as 

foreign countries have achieved in competing against British indus- 
tries with other eyes than those with which we are apt to regard 
them. It ought at least to induce us to watch with greater 
sympathy the efforts of our colonies to establish manufacturing 
industries among themselves. Such industries have in many cases 
to contend against great difficulties. Table IV shows how insig- 
nificant and even unprogressive is the iron industry of New South 
Wales, in spite of its wealth in fuel. Yet we cannot believe 
that the industry there is perpetually doomed to this insignificance. 
The ores are there as well as the fuel, but the other favourable 
conditions are not there yet. When the industry does begin to 
thrive and grow, we at home may greet its rise with a double 
satisfaction. Any English iron smelter who employs his skill and 
capital in erecting a blast furnace in New South Wales, and 
succeeds in making it pay, may have the gratification of reflecting 
that he has opened a safety valve that helps to relieve the pressure 
of the growing demands on the coal supplies of the mother 
country. 

I may here add that the circumstance we are now considering 

is one proof of the wisdom of the policy of the English people in 
throwing open to all countries alike the commercial advantages of 
the extension of the British Empire. The extension of that empire, 
it is generally admitted even by enemies, means the extension 
of order and justice, and the industry that naturally springs up 
under the shelter of order and justice. That all nations alike 
should be permitted to share in the fruits of that industry, so far 
as they can, on the same footing as the people of the British Isles, 
is a policy which, I hope, we shall never be tempted to abandon. 

I will even venture to go a step further. Without wishing to 
utter one word against the soundness of the arguments for free 
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trade from the point of view from which such arguments are 
adduced, I venture to doubt whether the protective barriers with 
which some countries have hedged themselves round, and which 
have certainly acted adversely to the expansion of British manu- 
factures, are altogether a ground for lamentation in this country, 
If from the time when coal began to be used in mechanical 
industry, uninterrupted free play had been allowed to the pro- 
digious advantages with which such industries were started in this 
country, I cannot think that the result at this moment would 
have been wholly satisfactory to Great Britain. No doubt the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom would have thriven, the 
commerce of the country would have expanded, its wealth accumu- 
lated, its population multiplied more rapidly than they have done. 
But suppose that, in consequence of all this rapid development, say 
one-third of the coal and lignite production of the United States 
and Germany were added to that of England, suppose, that is, that 
England, instead of producing 170 to 180 million tons of coal 
annually, produced 250 million tons, suppose that the population 
of the United Kingdom since 1854 had increased, say, at the same 
rate as that of Great Britain between 1811 and 1821, namely, on 
an average, I°403 per cent. per annum, instead of 0°895 per cent. 
per annum, and now amounted in consequence to 47 instead of 
38 millions, and suppose that these 47 millions of people imported 
go per cent. instead of 70 per cent. of the wheat they consume, it 
all this had been the outcome of unrestricted free trade, could this 
result have been regarded with unmixed satisfaction and without 
apprehension ? Would it not appear to be a misdistribution of 
industry even more alarming, if not shocking, than that which now 
exists P 


The possibility of Economic Disturbances that may lead to a some- 
what sudden Check to the Demand for English Coal. 


Seeing that England trades in her coal on account of the 
excellent quality of the coal, and the facility with which it can be 
worked and transported, a serious check would be encountered by 
this trade if any coalfield were opened that could be worked to 
still greater advantage. This seems a very unlikely thing, yet 
Baron von Richthofen, in his great work on China, speaks of certain 
coalfields there whose connection by rail with the great plain of 
China, and the great seaports, “could not fail to bring about a 
‘revolution in the commerce and intercourse of the world.” The 
facts that he communicates with regard to these coalfields are 
so remarkable, and the possibilities connected with them so 
momentous, that his account ought to be more widely known in 
England than it appears to be. I trust, therefore, that I may be 
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. ‘allowed to insert here a translation of a few passages relating to 
- the most important of the coalfields referred to above. This coal. 
field occupies a plateau between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above sea- 
level in the south-east of the province of Shan-si, roughly speaking 
between 353° and 38° N., and 112° to 114° EB. “The total area,” 
writes Richthofen, “I Baio at...634 German square miles” 
[about 13,470 English square miles]. “ Since throughout this 
“ extent no interruption of the continuity of the coal strata occurs, 
“and at every single place where the formation crops out on the 
“ surface there may be assumed to be at least 40 feet of workable 
“coal, a probable minimum amount of 630,000 million tons of coal 
“can easily be calculated for the whole area.” In a note to this 
sentence Richthofen subjoins: ‘‘ The thickness is here calculated 
“at 12 metres, the specific gravity of the anthracite at 1°5. Both 
“numbers are probably too low. Yet, even according to the result 
“ derived from these data, the anthracite would suffice to meet the 
“coal consumption of the world at its present rate” see million 
‘tons annually) for two thousand one hundred years.’ “If one 
“takes into consideration,” Richthofen proceeds in the text, ‘‘ that 
“only the most excellent anthracite is found,” that everywhere 
“a seam of at least 15 to 20 feet, mostly one of 20 to 30 feet in 
_“ thickness occurs, that the stratification may be taken as undis- 
“turbed, and that on all the edges” [of the terrace], ‘ especially 
“the east side, the coal seams crop out through the nature of the 
* superficial configuration ; that, moreover, an extraordinary wealth 
“of the most excellent iron ore is associated with this formation, 
“one may well maintain that no other known coalfield in the 
“world can be placed by the side of this one. Where, over a 
“distance of 180 geographical miles, as between Yang-tshong- 
“hsien and Yii-hsien, one may almost at any point drive an adit 
*“‘for a certain distance directly into a seam of pure anthracite 
“from 15 to 30 feet thick, an unlimited amount of heating power 
“can be obtained more cheaply than in any other region hitherto 
“examined. Here, as I pointed out on a former occasion, there 
‘will probably, in course of time, be developed a system of mining 
“of a peculiar nature. Where the strata, as in Ping-ting-tshou 
“and Lo-ping district” [that is near the north-eastern margin of 
the field] ‘lie horizontally, and have only enough of a dip to the 
“east to get rid of water, it will be possible to drive an adit in the 
‘main seam of 20 to 30 feet in thickness for miles in length 
“ (meilenweit) westward under the covering of overlying sand- 
“ stones, 2,000 feet thick. However difficult the construction of a 
“ railway from the plain to the terrace is, the means to build one 
71 Date of the volume 1882. 
22 Elsewhere the author says, * equal to the best Pennsylvanian” (p. 435). 
VOL. LIT. PART IY. 2k 
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aa, 


“must be found in process of time; and then the railway wagons 
“can be introduced right into ie mines, and there loaded with 
‘“‘ coal for remote destinations.” | 
With regard to iron in this region, Richthofen siealane of ond ¢ 

of the towns belonging to it, says, “ Hevea is one of the chief seats © 
‘of the iron industry ; for al the materials are at hand cheap, and — 
“the nature of the surface is admirably adapted for the establish-_ 
ee of the kind of ironworks usual in the country. The ore, 
‘an extremely pure mixture of brown hematite and spathic iron 
‘‘ ore, is obtained in a number of small mines, scattered through ~ 
“‘ the valley.... Anthracite of the most excellent quality is met 
“ within the immediate neighbourhood.... The price of the 
‘‘ coal in large lumps is here not more than 10 tsién for 100 kin 
“¢(M. o'56 a ton). The material for fireproof crucibles is also 
“‘ obtained near by.” To crown the advantages of this region, the 
author elsewhere refers to “the situation of the eastern margin of — 
‘‘ the coal district, on the slope of the plateau leading down to the 
‘remarkably densely peopled and productive Great Plain, a plain | 
“intersected by navigable rivers, and capable of being cheaply — 
. egies with railways,” ‘‘ situated in the midst of a land which 
“among all the countries of the world, possesses the greatest stores” 
“of cheap human labour in the highest degree efficient and inten ; 
“‘*oent. * | 
The one circumstance that has prevented these remarkable 
economic advantages from being turned to better account before ~ 
now, is the difficulty, already referred to, of the communication — 
between the plain and the surface of the wlatoden So costly is the 
carriage of the coal (by means of asses) from the mines to the © 
plain, that coal which at Ping-ting-tshdu, one of the places above ~ 
mentioned on the north-east of the coalfield, costs about 1s. 4d. — 
a ton, costs at Hwo-lu, a town about 80 miles distant, the nearest 
town on the plain on the road to Peking, about 50 times as much 
(M. 68). That one circumstance sufficiently indicates the badness — 
of the road and the difficulties that will have to be encountered ~ 
when a railway comes to be constructed up the edge of this — 
plateau. Nevertheless, as Richthofen says, such a railway is almost 
sure to be laid sooner or later, and when it is laid it is bound to — 
have important results, That the coal will enter into direct com-— 
petition with British coal in any region in which British coal is now 
dominant, may be doubtful in view of the great distance of the © 
coulfield from the sea. The north-eastern margin of the coalfield ~ 
is about 225 miles in a direct line from Peking, the south-eastern — 
about 600 from Shanghai. But the indirect effects of the opening — 


#3 «China,”’ vol. ii, pp. 489 and 440, 
*4 Tbid., vol. ii, p. 473. 
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‘up of this coalfield may be very great. The region is sure to 
become the seat of varied manufactures, and to supply power for 
- carrying on manufactures in the plain, and the development of these 
manufactures would probably soon put a check on the consump- 
tion of British goods in China. The existence of the coalfield 
described, as well as others in China, may perchance cause that 
country to be more rapidly overspread with railways than India, 
once a beginning is made. The railway material must in the first 
instances be imported, but if a native iron industry on a large 
scale is destined to be ultimately developed, an expectation which 
the circumstances seem to warrant, it is to be wished that the 
railway iron should come to be made as soon as possible, not in 
England, not in the United States, not in Germany, France, or 
Belgium, but in China, from Chinese ores, with Chinese labour, 
and with Chinese coal. 


2Rr2 
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Taste I.—Amount of Coal Produced in the Ohief Coal Producing Countr 


Australasia. 
Years. 


APPENDIX. 





Amount of Production. 


Austria-Hungary.4 





New New 


South Zea- 
Wales.» | land.c 


—_— eo ee —n nn ns | OO | — | 


1850 | — — 
bl} — = 
52; — = 
ae | ee a2 
°54 | 117, — 
BO 41375 [as 
756 | I90,| — 
57 210,; — 
°58 | 216, — 
°59 | = 308,) — 

1860 | 369,| — 
"61 | 342,, — 
°62 477; ae 
6635143451) 
64 549, aa 
°65 | 586,| — 
°66 7745 ee 
EGLO 1770) as 
OB * i954, | 3 
°69 | 920,] — 

1870 | 869,) — 
ap" 899, 2 
°72 | 1,012,} — 
°73 | 1,193, | — 
°74 1,305, ts 
DM 1,339, — 

76 | 1,320,; — 
Are 1,444, mes 


Coal. 


Lignite. 


2 1OL, 
2,338, 
2,513, 
2,900, 
3,125, 


3,496, 
4,058, 
4536, 


13,419, 
¥3,001, 
13,915, 
14,891, 


16,129, 
171200; 
17,614, 
19,414, 
19,725, 
20,435, 
20,779, 
21,880, 
23,859, 


Belgium.¢ |Canada.f} France.s 


9,611, 


10,350, 
10,500, 
11,841, 
12,774, 
12,755, 
12,298, 
12,943, 


13,697, 
13,733, 
15,658, 
15,778, 
14,669, 
15,011, 
14,329, 
13,938, 
14,399, 
15,447, 


16,866, 
16,873, 
17,590, 
18,177, 
18,051, 
17,437, 
17,285, 
18,375, 
19,185, 
19,810, 


5575 
614, 


656, 
TES; 
927, 
1,099, 
954, 
891, 
849, 
912, 
991, 
1,029, 


1,301, 
1,352, 
1,648, 
1,636, 
1,783, 
1,763, 
1,868, 
2,159, 
253735 


16,805, 
16,961, 
17,111, 


19,362, 
19,776, 
20,604, 
21,334, 
20,024, 
19,511, 
19,910, 
21,288, 
22,603, 
24,589, 


11,279, 


12,348, 
14,133, 
15,576, 
16,907, 
19,409, 
21,795, 
21,620, 
23,808, 
25,7055 
26,774, 


26,398, 
2953 733 
335306, 
36,392, 
35,919, 
375435, 
38,454, 
375530, 


395599, 
42,026, 


46,974, 
48,688, 
52,119, 
553943, 
575234, 
58,320, 
58,057, 
60,334, 
65,122, 
67,341, 







(See p 


[Thousands o 


_ Germany. 


4,383, 
4,622, 
5,084, 
5,460, 
6,204, 
6,758, 
6,533, 
6,995, 
7,174, | 32,8 
7,570, | 3453 


7,605, 
8,483, 
9,018, 
9,753, 
10,740, 
10,368, 
11,096, 
10,700, | 
10,980, | 50,5 
11,445, | 53 


12,145, | 9, 
12,852, | 61 
13,260, | 6 
14,500, | 76 
14,880, | 7: 
15,355, | 73,6 
15,626, | 73,6 
15,899, | 7 
16,542, d 
17,551, | 848 
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Vorld, with the Amount of the Home Consumption in some of these Countries. 


xt.) 
mitted * 








876, 
919, 
926, 
998, 
1,134, 
1,237, 
1,306, 
1,492, 
2,078, 


ee ee 


Cy ee ee 





Amount of Production. 


829, 
1,097, 
1,170, 
1,369, 
1,709, 
2,050, 
2,360, 
2,500, 
2,846, 


3,188, 
3,437, 
3, (73, 
3,800, 
3,950, 
4,202, 
4,580, 
4,448, 





United 
King- 
dom.™ 





66,661, 
66,453, 
68,645, 
67,394, 
67,009, 
73,980, 


82,043, 
85,635, 
83,638, 
88,292, 





United States. 


Anthra- 
cite. 


— 


— 
-—— 


Bitu- 
minous. 


9,398,| 5,775, 


abs Lets] s) 2 


15,664, | 17,199, 


28,621, 
28,510, 
31,358, 
345336, 
335176, 
3.452295 
34,853; 


13755795 


41,625, 


— 


41,860, 
48,352, 
60,861, 
68,532, 
73,731, 
64,841, 
65,811, 
78,471, 
91,107, 








Total. 


2,864, 


70,481, 
76,862, 
92,219, 
102,868, 
106,906, 
99,069, 
100,664, 
116,050, 
132,732), 





Canada. 


France. 


14.270) 
15,403, 
16,275, 
16,513, 
17,491, 
18,522, 
20,058, 
20,160, 
20,912, 
215433, 


18,830, 
18,860, 
23,233; 
24,702, 
23,418, 
24,658, 
24,472, 
24,144, 
245555) 
255332, 


28,846, 
29,445, 
31,025, 
32,439, 
30,941, 
30,035, 
29,619, 
3 1,19 I, 


31,754, 
33,828, 
33,531, 
34,789, 
35,272, 
34,547, 
35,695, 
37,908, 


41,796, 
43,183, 
46,578, 
49,419, 
50,714, 
51,740, 
51,962, 
54,227, 
58,915, 
60,818, 








Home Consumption. 








O2;2025 
61,391, 
62,696, 
60,5725 
60,410, 
66,898, 


74,630, 
7739{O05 
7592575 
79,949, 
83,887, 
88,868, 
91,489, 
935934, 
92,174, 
96,683, 


98,728, 
104,604, 
110,299, 
114,399, 
LEISt4 3, 
117,322, 
117,046, 
119,191, 
117,113, 
117,566, 


128,099, 
134,597, 
135,566, 
140,961, 
137,408, 
135,580, 
134,235) 
137,659, 
142,964, 
147,961, 
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* Metric tons (2,205 lbs.) in the case of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Spain; in other cases tons avoirdupois (2,240 lbs.). 


{644 > 






> From Liversidge, ‘“‘ Mineral Resources of New South Wales; 1887 and — 
1888 from “ Australasian Statistics,” by the Government statistician of New — 


South Wales (Sydney, 1889). 
¢ From the “Bulletin du Ministére des Travaux Publics,” tome xx, July, 
1889 (Paris, 1889); the figures for 1888 kindly communicated to me by the 


agent-general for New Zealand. During the period 1878-88 the import of coal — 


into New Zealand declined from 174,148 tons to 101,341 tons. Among the 
Australasian colonies, Queensland also produces considerable quantities of coal. 
In 1885 it produced 210,000 tons; in 1887, 239,000; in 1888, 311,000. 

* The figures for 1850-62 are based on Geinitz, Fleck, and Hartig, ‘Die 
‘“Steinkohlen Deutschlands und anderer Linder Europas” (Munich, 1865), and 


do not include the lignite production of Lombardy and Venetia; the remaining 


figures from ‘‘ Statistisches Handbuch,” new series (Vienna, 1888). 


© The figures for 1858, 1862, and 1863 from Geinitz, Fleck, and Hartig, 


SO SS es eee ee 


“‘ Die Steinkohlen,” &c.; the remaining figures from the “ Annuaire Statistique — 


“de la Belgique” (Brussels, 1889) and the last Report of the Secretary to the 
Members of the British Iron Trade Association, which is the authority for most 
of the figures for the year 1888 and 1889. 


* From Johnson’s “Graphic Statistics of Canada’? and official reports on the 


Mineral Statistics of Canada. The figures of the original authorities are con- 
verted from “short” tons (2,000 lbs.) into long tons. 

& From the “Statistique de l’Industrie minérale” for 1887, p. 24. 

» Years 1850-57 from Pechar, “ Kohle und Eisen in allen Lindern” (Berlin, 
1878) ; the remaining years mostly from numbers of the “Statistisches Jahr- 
igbuches 

* Mostly from the annual reports on the Moral and Material Progress of 
India, which unfortunately do not in all cases furnish the desired information. 
The figures for 1858-60 are from the Journal oe the Statistical Society, 
vol. xxiv, p. 602. 

i The years 1877 and 1878 from Rein’s “Industries of Japan;’” the years 
1879-86 from the “Résumé de la Statistique de Empire du Japon;” the 
figures for 1887 and 1888 kindly supplied to me by the Japanese consul-general 
in London. These last figures are for calendar years; in the other cases they 
are for calendar years for private mines, for financial years ending 31st March 


. for Government mines. 
* Hrom the Report to the British Iron Trade Association ; the data for 1887 


kindly furnished to me by the British consul- -general at St. Petersburg. 


' The year 1858 from the ‘“ Mineral Resources of the United Kingdom for ’ 


“1858 ;” 1880-88 from the “ Revista Minera.”? The figures for 1868 and 1878 
are a tad somewhat at random on the strength of a statement quoted in 
the “Revista Minera” for 1880, p. 316. 

m From various numbers of the “Statistical Abstract for the United 
“Kingdom” (see text, pp. 562 and 563). 
_ ™ From the “Statistical Abstract for the United States” and different 
volumes of the “ Mineral Resources of the United States.” 

° Exclusive of lignite and coke. 


® Coal only (from the Report to the British Iron Trade Association fo 
1889). 





a 
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TABLE IL.— Export of Coal from the United Kingdom.* 
(Referred to on p. 577 of text.) 












































[Thousands of tons. 000’s omitted.] 
To 

Year. | Holland | 1... Spain Russia. 

France.‘| and £ Italy. and mimi Ley pee! indian |b rotal, 
Germany.) ™@?*: Portugal. } North. | South. 

1855 | 938,; 1,033, | — =r 268, 1 — — 42,| 102, | 5,062, 
“56 | 1,158, | 1,185, | — = 373, | 228,| 7°7) 86,| 87°6) 5,949, 
| 67 | 1,275, | 1,858, | — — 416, | 278,| 35°2] 115,| 194, | 6,822, 
eeajs2s,| 1,397,| — | — 41s, | 278,| 3579] 83,| 86°6| 6,597, 
759 | 1,391, | 1,404,| — | — | sar, | 299,| 48:5] 111,| 101, | 7,082, 
1860 | 1,352,| 1,429, | — a 550, | 287,| 69°4) 111,| 164, | 7,413, 
61 | 1,452,! 1,648, | 427,)} — 587, | 354,| 53°21 118,| 218, | 7,935, 
762 | 1,443,| 1,644, | 430,| — 630, | 372,| 65°38] 156,| 164, | 8,381, 
*63 | 1,306,| 1,572, | 430,; — 670, | 417,| 43°6] 265, | 238, | 8,343, 
764 | 1,448,/ 1,898, | 489,} — 659, 398,| 75°3] 357,| 236, | 8,901, 
°65 1,590) | Bxe0,7| 25455| | — 607, | 384,|104, | 389,| 245, | 9,283, 


BOG. | 1,931,; 1,636, | '540,; — 671, | 493,| 80°7] 326, | 309, 
°67 as. 1,770,.| 544,| 567,| 641, | 467,| 130, | 413,| 611, 
enet,920,) 1.956, ) 642,| 637,; 669, | 515,| 114, | © 352, | 400, 
69 | 2,000,| 1,861, | 559,| 725,| 652, | 508/134, | 478,| 321, 


1870 2,107, 2,016, 7955 809, 798, 647, 183, 420, 272, 
*71 | 2,006, | 2,903, | 659,| 826,| 746,-}, 705,| 209, | 481,| 359, 
72) 2,192,| 2,585, | 642,/ 929,; 830, | 598,|203,] 527,} 344, 
"73 | 2,479, | 2,134, | 593,| 803,) 837, | 512,}101, | 548,] 313, 
Mesa 7 tal 2.90o,11" 662,| 966,; 780, | 710,|174, | 639,| 382, 
"75 | 2,706,| 2,628, | 749,11,006,} 927, | 705,|/191, | 533, | 379, 
$76)|3,251,| 2,760, | 780,|1,214,| 980, | 946,| 241, | 545, | 493, 
"77 | 3,010, | 2,455, | 766,|1,078,| 1,052, | 944,]. 85, | 520,| 677, 
fio 2.050, 92,809, | 710;|1,131,| 980, | 947,| 334, |. 527, | 405, 
679 | 35317,| 2,476, | 786,|1,371,)] 1,124, ]1,041,|211, | 517, | 488, 





1880 | 3,716,| 2,739, | 864,|1,535,| 1,167, |1,208,|298, | 652, | 641, 
*81 | 3,604,| 2,598, | 964,{1,728,| 1,259, [1,142,|256, | 877,| 661, 
782 | 4,097, | 2,760, | 1,001, | 1,821,| 1,430, [1,358,] 323, | 770,| 560, |: 
*83 | 4,481,| 2,889, |'1,102, | 2,212,| 1,526, | 1,2382,| 332, | 969, | 687, 
"84 | 4,367, | 2,912, | 1,129, | 2,354, | 1,571, | 1,223, | 329, 1,125, | 707, 
*85 | 4,216,| 2,962, | 1,160, | 2,705, | 1,600, 11,240, | 231, | 1,143, | 808, |: 
86 | 4,081,| 3,127, | 1,138, | 2,852,| 1,699, [1,255, | 205, |.1,005, | 727, |: 
fo? |} 4,219,| 9,075, | 1,171, | 3,186,| 1,805, 11,230,| 54, 11,269, | 814, |: 
*88 | 4,193,| 3,362, | 1,325, |3,472,| 1,836, 11,286, | 271, [ 1,429, | 849, |: 
*89 41037) 3,976, | 1,381, | 3,621, | 1,962, 11,520, | 286, |1,466, | 682, |: 
| 














* The export of coal from the United Kingdom to the United States is now 
mostly under a quarter of a million tons annually. The bulk of it is to the 
Pacific ports, and this export fluctuates somewhat in harmony with the import 
of wheat from these ports (see p. 582 of text). The export of coal to Canada is 
now generally less than 100,000 tons. New Zealand and Western Australia are 
the only Australasian colonies that are entered in the ‘‘ Annual Statement of 
“the Trade of the United Kingdom” as receiving British coal. The other 
colonies received their supplies’ from New South Wales even as early as 1855. 
New Zealand ceased to be entered as an importer of British coal after 1871 
{see note c to Table I). Western Australia has since then also ceased to be 
entered as receiving British coal. 
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TasLe III.—Average Rate of Increase per Cent. per : 


In most cases the years at the beginning and end of the periods for which the 1 


Periods-of Five Years! 


1855 1860 1865 1870 1875 


— | | | 


Austria-Hungary— 
Prodtictionof Coal gsi..btacercssasso..: ce — — — — 
3 PE LLOTINGS pyaar <cheoecaneseeteas — = — —- |; =— 
Belgium— é 
Production:o£ Coale 2.2 sted-, ess —_ — _ — 
‘Canada— 
Production of coal (total) ........ — — — — — 
Home consumption of coal............... —_ — — — — 
Nova Scotia— 
Broduction Of ‘cOalivccccdewcttesdse — = — — —~ 
British Columbia— 
Production of coal (iit cc gana, — a — — — - 
France— - 
Production of cdalj. da iiitiamyst.. 2°57 6°85 2°67 4°94 1:99 1 
Home consumption of coal................ — — — = — se 
Germany— ‘ss 
Production (of Calin coz, mete eecet.0 — LisGRe 5°61 6°26 4°25 | =m 
a WCW On icdidececoousrontes: — , Soe 3°95 6°36 2°51 1°7 
"3 coal and lignite ........ — — -— — — _ 
Home consumption of coal (ex- ue Nye . 
cluding diguite) 29 iia. e i. i To =i ~ 
India— a 
Production. of doals .2:cat. kes. — — — os — 
Japan— q 
‘Production of coal, sia.acessiotdccses =e — ~~ a — — 
New South Wales— ‘ 
Production’ of coals .sca:con lve acs 18:10 13°37 7:08 8°03 3°97 11°9 
HEX Pore OL Coal Fins. cick tveal ns tanteerente.s: — =— et == pte —= 
New Zealand— ; 
Production Of coals 7...krytceket tees c.: — o- — —_ — = 
Russia— 
PFOCUCHON Ol COM staat tite phlei: — — 18°34: 18°45 13°06 6° 
Spain— a 
Production Of coal akin es, — — << =e Ex a 
United Kingdom— 
Production Gf coakun inayat: 3°68 3°90 1) eave 3°09 2°20 Yi 
TER POKG OL GORI, cccerttunctee eee actrees — <= =e fete BT ind A 
Home consumption of coal............0... == — _- Baa tS 


United States— 


Produ 


PUPAE Gen or haa See oa: 





ction of Pennsylvania an- 


Production of bituminous coal ........ — aie a hina = ples 


Total 


Lhracite 55 224 eae ae 


Total 
cite, 





production of coal and an- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
cabs: om ial ie ' 


production of coal, anthra- 
and natural gas°® .........0. 


® Mean 1860 to mean 1880. > Year 1850 to year 1860. ¢ Year 1860 to mean 18 


© From the year 1860 to mean 1865 or 1870. f Mean 1873 to mean 1880. 


70 
* From mean 1873 to mean 1880, 2°29 per cent. per annum. ’ 


& Mean 1859 to year 1868. h Year 1868 to mean 1879. 
NE SS 
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me 
, Amount of Production, &c., of Coal in different Countries. 
leulated are the means of three successive years. See pp. 563 and 577 of text. 





3 Periods of More than Five Years. 





30 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1880 | 1880 
360. | to 1870. | to 1880. | to 1886. | to 1887.| to 1888. 


————<—- | $s ee eee 


Austria-Hungary— 


“ —— 6°17 — 3°86 — Production of coal 
- — 9°45 8 — 5°24, — lignite 
Belgium— 
Py = 3°42° 2°00 — 1:56 1°94 Production of coal 
Canada— 
- _ 6°36 — 8:22 — Production of coal (total) 
- — 10°02 — 10°54: — Home consumption of coal 
Nova Scotia— 
- — 5°34 — G70 — Production of coal 
“ British Columbia— 
a). 21°15 — 8:27 — Production of coal 
France— 
87 4°74 3°45 a 1°81 2°49 Production of coal 
- 0°90 3534 1°38 —= — Home consumption of coal 
s Germany— 
m7> 8°34° 5°25 — 4°19 4°30 Production of coal 
$6 6°05° 442 — 4°04 4°03 “ lignite 
- was & 5°07 — 4°16 4°24. BF coal and lignite 
i“ yey Le eee ; : Home consumption of coal (ex- 
a a1 oe { cluding li uta : 
; India— 
- Bore }) 643" |.) 5°28! — — Production of coal 
Japan— 
ee =—— — | 8984 9°09 — Production of coal 
New South Wales— 
- 10°18 5°98 — 9°30 — Production of coal 
me} 10°95 482 —— 10°12 — Export of coal 
New Zealand— 
= _ a _ 11-93 — Production of coal 
. Russia— 
= — 15°72 L-Cole! — — Production of coal 
Spain— 
-- 10°871 9-061 37531 — — Production of coal 
United Kingdom— 
~ 3733 2°64: 4 LL 1°98 Production of coal 
> 4°61 4°52 a = 4°54, 4°92 Export of coal 
3°19 2'40™ — 1°25 Lot Home cousumption of coal 


United States— 
Production of Pennsylvania an- 


4 534" haa 2 Des ea ee thracite 
r53 9°30 — 9°39 — Production of bituminous coal 
, ; ‘ Total production of coal and an- 
% act i ve aoe Ze thracite 
& | 8:75 es Total production of coal, anthra- 





cite, and natural gas° 








Mean 1879 to mean 1886. J Mean 1878 to mean 1886. k Mean 1879 to mean 1887. 
Years 1858 to 1868, 1868 to 1878, 1878 to 1886. See notes to Table I. 

Mean 1873-80, 1°79 per cent. per annum. 

Years 1860, 1870, 1880 (not means). © See text, p. 564. 
Ee 
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TaBLE IV.—Production of Pig Tre 





(Referred to 
Pig Iron. 
fe Austri New South ee Sand 
Hanbary: Belgium. | France.» | Germany.°|” wales a Russia. Spain. Sweden, 
1854... — — ay — — — — — 
*55....|  — at 849, —~ — 260, — 184, 
56... -— | — 923, — Ss = Ponce a 
“Diener ne th oe 992, — — — — — 
58...) — | — URE —- | — ae — — 
69... — | —_ 864, — — — ners — 
1860.4. Bry 320, 898, 529, —. Pade — | 181, 
61... — — 967, 592, — ae ee =a 
62...) — — 1,091, 696, — eee — 4 
26321 Le Trey 813, = = — ae 
64...) — -— ee yen 905, — — — — 
65... — 471, t.coas 988, -— 310, — 222, 
GG... 285, = 1,260, | 1,047, — —_ — —_— | 
diypie oe 423, 1,220," (el, bee a — — —_— 
FOSted sO se 436, 152355 1,264, — cae a = 
500... aor. 534, 1,381, | 1,413, — — — 285, 
LB70%..| M403 565, 178; | Lok ~~ 352, aed 293, 
Cage cer 609, 860, | 1,564, =e 352, = 293, 
i223) wOO 636, 1-210, .) 1 .0oo — 391, ao 335, 
"73 B35 607, Lyi olsyl jeesoel == ee — 339, 
TAial» 98 533, 1,416, | 1906; a 372, a 332, 
faner ee Va 540, 1,448, | 2,029, O'04 420, — 344, 
76...) 400 491, BP ey eA thee 2°97 420, — 345, 
Wea enw toler 4:70, T,507,| l,doos 2°6 420, — 336, 
°78 424, 494, 1,521,, | 2,148; 0°9 — — - 833, 
"19 404, 448, 1,400, © (2,227, ra 430, oo 348, 
1880...) 466, 610, 1 x,73%, | 2.729) 2°3 _ 164, | 406, | 77 
81...) 543, 625, a 880, B01: 6°6 os yee 435, 
*825..)° 682, 127, 2,030.) tara ah — 120, 399, 8 
783...| 910 783, 2,069, | 3,470, 3°4 — 140, 423, 8 
Bal A) Ge Tol; 1,872, | 3,601, 3°83 — 125, 431,-* ae 
"S05.4) 9699, 718, 1,631, | 3,687; 4°2 ae 159, 465, 
°86....| 718 701, 1,607, 193,020 3°49 582, BG, 442, 
2 lyase Ons 756, 1,568, | 4,024, 2°8 601, 289, 457 
‘SS chor o 2s 827, 1,689, | 4,229, —_ — aa as 457 
°89....) — 847, 1,422, |) 4,525; pie peat Ss — 


Note.—The figures in this table are mainly derived from the Report to the Britis 
Trade Association for 1889 except where otherwise stated. The figures for the bias 
have been converted from “short ” tons (2,000 Ibs.) into long tons. : 

* Tons avoirdupois for New South Wales, Russia, the United Kingdom, and the Un 1 
States; metric tons for the other countries. be 

» From different volumes of the “Statistique de l’Industrie Minérale ;” 1888 “4 i 
from the report cited in the note above., Both in France and Germany “cast iron of thet 
“fusion” is included under pig iron. : 


, 
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Ore in different Countries. 





3 of text.) 

itted.] 
ig Iron. Tron Ore. 
| js 
Led : : ; United be 
ad World.s } Algeria.» | Belgium. | France.b | Germany.¢ Italy. Spain.e Kingdom! 
“e res — — re —- —e —_ —* 1854 
05 ie at ow eo oH at oe 9,554, 5D 
8, 7,000, a a —- — — -— T0;483, |. 756 
3, Fae aa ore irae ast ay af 9,573, ey 
0, —_ — — — — — — 8,041, 58 
I, = ~ eS | aad in vere: ey ji 733775 | °o9 
im — oo 809, — 1,401, —_ — 8,024, | 1860 
3, & Xa! ia “ai TS08 ct — 7,216, | 61 
e a = ote Ae oe = 7,562, | 62 
6, — — — ~ 2,375, — -— 9,089, 63 
te — a es — | 2,620, — — 10,065, 64 
2; 9,250, — = a 3,013, — — 9,910, °65 
oe 9,300, — — 2,996, — — 9,665, 66 
5, 9,850, — — — 3,265; — — 10,020) 67 
1, | 10,400, — — — 3,634, — — 10,169, 68 
ae L1.575, — — o 4,084, — _ 11,5095 69 
aie 1,900,.8. 159% 654, 2,614, 3,839, — — 14,371, | 1870 
mo) 12,500. 1 163, — 1,052; 4,368, — as 16,3355 “eh. 
me | 18,925... 374; 750, 2.72, 5,896, — — 15,584, 72 
1, | 14,675, | 445, 778, estas Sl (Shit. — at ol 5. 5a. | 248 
I, 13,500, 5355 527, 2,516, 5,138, PF iu 14,845, "74 
me nL o,G/ a, 65s 365, B5O6, 4,730, |. — oa De Beat °75 
95 13,475, 512, 269, 25393) 4,712, Paes if ae 16,842, "76 
Pe V3,675, 1 45a, 234, 2,426, 4,980, — — 16,686, Hird 
mr 4) 19,025, 1° 376, 207, 2,470, 5,462, — a Te7263 °78 
2,118,950, 3} 418, 195, 20/9 Rw 5,859, —_— = 14,380, 79 


5, 17,950, 6 14, 254, 2,374, 7,239, | 289, 3,565, 18,026, 1880 
14, | 19,400, | 657, 225, 2.024, “601, | "4275 3,503, | 17,446, 81 
ah 20,700,) 567, — 35467, 8.263... 242, 4,726, | 18,032, ’82 
96, | 21,000, | 557, 216, eget Ofer 2204.) | 40200) 175383, |. (88 
8, 1 19,475, | 493, 176, 25977, | 90063), 2253 3,907, | 16,138, | °84 
fe PL OO. [A T19, 187, Zte, 9,158, 201, 3,933, | 15,418, °85 
33, | 20,386, | 433, 153, 2,286, 4869 209-5 | 4167, 14,1765 °86 


ys coke he a38,. 4). 172, 23579, 9,351, — 6,796, | 13,098, 87 
90, | 28,418, — — — | 10,665, — 4,500, | 14,591, °88 
4, | 25,059, — — —- 11,010, — “— rei234° 709 


> From the “ Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich,” and the “ Monatshefte zur 
tistik des Deutschen Reichs.” See also note B. 
1 From Liversidge, “Mineral Resources of New South Wales.” 

> From the ‘‘ Revista Minera.” 

' From “Statistical Abstracts” and ‘‘ Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom” (ore, 
i from the latter). 

= From “Mineral Resources of the United States for 1887,” p. 579. The totals for 1888 
1889 calculated in the same manner as those for preceding years in that table. 
h Estimated. 





emma 
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TaBLE V.—Production of Steel in different Countries. 


Referred to on p. 570 of text. 
p 
[Thousands of tons.2 (00’s omitted.] 





























Bessemer Steel Ingots. PEAY All Kinds. 
0) saatrn] Bet, hme! sweden pUrtt, [oermany| Ute, Jaan) Uae, [Uaten 
1870 | 22, | 6, | 84,| 12, | 21s, | 126 | =| — 
‘71 | 36, | 11,| 80,| 9, |- 329, | -148, | nln 
2 | se, | 15, }130, | 16, | 410, | 189,| — || =) 
73.1 oo, | 21, |156,| 16, | 496, | 248, |) ==) 1 an 
74 he OF, aie OF; 2 beh eee 540, 325, — a — 216, 
aoa te So.) bebe, 2305 st aloe 620, 318, — — — 390, 
2768 Gos aes 2s 22s ae 400, 340, — a —— 533, 
PT TAO 7, NOON 5O.ol Lae 450, 391, — 40, — 570, 
*78| 85, 1115, |282,| 19, | 808,) 463,| — | 62,| — | 7agumm 
27D 86 SSO ahs 30a Lees 835, 469, | 1,010, | 208, — 935, 


780..)° 107,: 1°95, 5385,°) (80; ieaoams 661, | 1,295, | 296, — /|1,247, — 





81°} 130, SL255-| 418,-| 2 Somer aa: 897, | 1,780, | 285, — |1,588, 
782 | 150, 1178, |454, | 47, | 1,674, | 1,075, | 2,110, | 249, Lay 1,741, 
783. | 170, 1179, | 460, | 51, | 1,563, | 10G1) seco siaeu — 1, Gis 
84 | 165, 1186, 1336, | 53, | 1,300, | 1,188, | 2,775, 1172, | — |1,551y 
85 | 170, 1155, 1364, | 82, | 1,304, | 1,202, | 1,888, — | — |L7ae 
*86 | 200, |188, | 348, | 54, | 1,571, | 1,876, | 2,265, | — | 2,365, |2,068, 
"87 | 275, |191, | 325, | 68, | 2,064, | 1,788, | 3,046, | — | 3,171, joOgommm 
88 | 300, | 185, | — — | 2,013, | 1,863, | 3,306, | — | 3,406, |2,899, 
°89 | — — | — — | 2,141, — 3,570, | — | 3,670, |3,3886, 











* Tons avoirdupois for Russia, the United Kingdom, and the United States; 


metric tons for the other countries. The data in this table are mainly derived 


from the Annual Reports to the British Iron Trade Association. The figures 
for the United States are from volumes of the “ Mineral Resources of the United 
“States,” except for the years 1870, 1871, 1888, and 1889. Those for 1870 and 
1871 are from the “ Board of Trade Journal,” No. 8, p. 249; for 1888 from the 
“British Iron ‘Trade Association Report.” The original figures have in most 
cases been converted from short into long tons. 
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TasLE VI.—Production of Pig Iron in the Five leading Producing 
Countries, on the average of Four successive Periods.* 
(Referred to on p. 569 of text.) 


Se 


Percentage of the Aggregate Production of the Five 





























Countries. 
Countries. $$ 
1871-75. | 1876-80. 1881-85. 1886-89. 

United Kingdom Lh) ae 52°0 49°9 44°2 37°4 
PME EALOGG «days aiatesensesnoss cress: 180 19°2 Zar 6 31:8 

Germany (including Luxem- 4 : 
oy Ae ql aes i rt oe 183 Lae 
JSG ee Re, See 9°9 vied 10°2 76 
0 GL lege ana: a 4°7 a7 3°8 3-7 














the five countries in mil- 


Average total production of 
lions of tons (avoirdupois) 


12°43 | 13°35 18°33 20°60 


| 


* Mainly from my “Handbook of Commercial Geography” (by permission 
_ of Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co.). 


aE 


Taste VIL.—Ratio of Imported Iron Ore to the Total Consumption of Iron 
Ore in the United Kingdom and Germany. 


(Referred to on p. 570 of text.) 


Hae errr eee reer errr rrrrerrenee rece ——————_—_——=e 


Year Kingdon Germany.]| Year. iodo: Germany. Year. ieee ae, 
$B69 07 1°14 — | 1876...) 3°99 466 | 1888 ....| 15°40 | 10°45 
Be ed SEAS HS Titel 0°83 7°29 84...) 14°48 | 12°35 
7 TN MN ore = oO.) 97546 6°82 485-0...) 99548 (10384 
BE al MEO T A 4°66 Poel. a7504 7°32 786 ....| 17°01 | 10°88 
oh Vee A cap: 6:19 SOR FC12"74 o3 SBieucWe tae Atel L OO 
oua.te| 4°76 0:99 SUES Rae fe) 9°09 OE O03 0) La LO 
"95....| 2°89 508 | °82...| 16°48 | 1057 | 789...) 204 | 12°27 


| 


ee UL) 1 Se se 
* Mainly from the “Annual Statistical Reports of the Secretary to the 
“‘ Members of the British Iron Trade Association.’”” These percentages do not 
take into account the imported “purple ore,” that is, the residue of cupreous 
iron pyrites used in iron blast furnaces after having sulphur and copper 
extracted from it. This ore being taken into account, the proportion of foreign 
ore to the total consumption in the United Kingdom in 1887 was 24°42 per 
cent., in 1888 21°64 per cent. The percentage for the years 1884-88 inclusive 
has been independently calculated, and the figures in the table differ slightly 
from those in the reports mentioned, through the fact that for these years the 
small British exports of iron ore are taken into account. 
cS 
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TasLE VIII.—Lzport of Iron and Steel of all Sorts, Manufactured and 
Unmanufactured, of Native Origin, from the United Kingdom. 


fThousands of tons. 


000’s omitted.] 


Qe SS ES 














To 
United States. 
Holland 
Year. Bel- aaa Austral- 
France.| . Italy. |Russia.| India,| asian |Canada.f Ex- In- 
gium, Ger- Calonies: ue | ee 
ap Plate. | Plate. 
1855} 148, 1:85) 170, | — | — 13] eerie 3TO, ae 
7561 173, 28 | 262, | — 21°1| 169, BRA) — Sra. —_ 
207 134, 61 260, ciel 14°7 160, 65°0 eS 333; ce 
758] gs7o|' 55 | 296, | — | 70°4! 107, | (544) eee 
*59} 82-47| 8°9 | 196, | — | 132, | 2145 } Oona 369, | — 
1860] 8o0°6} 4°5 | 163, | — | 74°41 202, FAS! | co. Sort 387% — 
°61) 163, 4:3 | 224, | — 51°7| 198, 63°0| — 110, | — 
°62| 268, 75 | 261, | — | 34°4}154, |- 56°83) — 130, | — 
63/184, | 105 | 262,°\| — | 67°17) 261 See eee 228, | — 
64/142, | 11°8 | 213, | — | -54°9/140)4) Sore 305, | — 
651 161, (-32°7 | 307, Jaa ghee 84°38; — 186, | — 
66} 137,.| 45°3 | 209, | — | 87°5|220,.) “9Otg (=e oe 
67/121, | 58°6 | 227, | 61°5) 168, |310, | 79°5) — 432, | — 
768] 107, | 50°1 | 282, | 65°8) 162, | 203, | 83°2| 75°64) 528, | — 
769] 134, | 83°5 | 348, | 104, | 317, | 194, | 114, 96°9] 660, | — 
1870] 109, | 102, | 425, | 82°9) 308, | 230, | 75°7| 154, | 832, | — 
°71) 85°8} 109, 614, | 89-3) 201, |104, | 80°8| 232, — |1,064, 
°72| 109, | 174, 841, | 6871) 183, | 62:1] 118, | 265, | — 975, 
78) 111, | 189, 806, "| 99°8) 293, | 740) "age eee. — 4938, 
74) 85°31 120, 442, | TSO! 271, | 117, Paesp ee less — 287, 
°75| 107, | 118, 679, | 80°9\:226, }136, |) 2ageetadee, _ 208, 
AC AIE Cea V2) 584, | 87:9) 176, | 158, | 161, ene = 160, 
*77| 124, | 105, 525, | 77°0\ 146, | 224, | 264, | 120, | — 1695 
°78)114, | 99°4 |, 567,47 7911190, | 207, | 250,40) 104, — 159, 
*79).103,.} 912.1 518, | 105, 1.232, | 190, )) zone — w2i) 
1880] 119, | 128, 493, | 102, | 236, |274, | 246, | 214, | — |1,370, 
*81| 183, | 91°6)| #58, 1180, | 192, | 21L) esis, eee — {1,175, 
*82) 215, | 99°38 | 4oo, | 176, | 167, | 278, | 377, | aoe — |1,212, 
°83] 202, | 106, 649, | 225, | 157, | 360, | 399, | 232, oo 707, 
°84 132, | 65°2 | 607, | 144, | 208, | 388, | 377, | 181, | — 463, 13,497, 
88 101, | 89°5 | 454, | 139, | 130, | 456, | 4o9, | 194, — 404, §3,131, 
86] 67°5| 37°3 | 343, | 168, | 165, | 441, | 374, | 256, —- 809, 13,388 
787| 52°71 52°7 | 307, | 270, | 166, |567, | 329, | 262, ) ==) | hieeo, 
"88] 76°8| 99°0 | 503; 1123, | 94°60) 525,-| 300, uae = 6438, 13,967, 
’891 70'9) 816 | 650, | 185, | 110, | 441, | 384, | 277, _- 579, 














1890.1] 


e United Kingdom. 


ie ty 
mn a a3 


1855 | 1860 | 1860 
z ; : to to to 





1860. | 1870.| 1869. 
wia-Hungary— 
oduction BML LOT «.on.sce0egdore0ee- — | 2768) — 
action URES ITO nc. ocecracssensasee: — | 5947; — 
nce— 
‘oduction OF Pig ION .esssessesrseerees 142 | — | 3°73» 
S., ALOU OF Po soarsateodssoases.- — — — 
nany— 
ieduetion Of Pig UPON .essseeereeseee — — /|11°02> 
a ITON OF E..uc....9e-oseee sess _— — |11°89° 
steel ret a we 
ae open hearth) .......seser 
nce and Germany— 
roduction Of Pig 170M... =" | 6'07% |) — 
as DPOMOONOL ectigvadssesnr’ a =e sees 
sia— 
roduction Of pig i70M ....... eee too — 10 08F 
den— 
SaeewOn Of Pig ITON.............0..0009 rss oe a 
ted Kingdom— 
roduction of pig i701............0. ZOD. 845 2. | — 
4 EOE ORG, cterecreceee PEO 2 F — 
BEBOC Maes szctassrasecexcases — wy = 
xport of iron and steel of all ; om: 
I ec civiiis iss sinessssecsecensses cg 
xport of pig and puddled iron. =reiil 9°19 — 
» railroad iron and steel of ] : ae 
ors ossscteegoscconessoashcseed 797 
xport of tinned plate ............00000 ces 72h ~— 
ted States— 
roduction of pig 70M oo... Ort 2m 113620 5 
Be steel (all kinds) . as — — 
ld— 
roduction of pig i70M........erer seer A ie 


calculated are the means of three successive years. 
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See pp. 568—572 of text. 











1X.— Average Rate of Increase per Cent. per Annum in the Amount of Production 
Pig Iron, Iron Ore, and Steel in certain Countries, and Exports of [ron from 


n most cases the years at the beginning and end of the periods for which the rates are 





1873 | 1870 | 1880 | 1880 | 1880 
to to to to to 
1880. | 1880.| 1886.| 1887. | 1888. 
— 1°38 — 6°42 — 
— dec. — 445 _ 
3°22 |. — — dec. | dec 
o721¢| — dec. — a. 
3 02a a aor = 5°93 "a6 
2 OTe te aS 4°68 | 5°19 

1501 _ — 13°69 
— | 516 = 3°69 | 4°13 
2°61 — 2°85 = one 
BEG lie Se tl 7 GSE: | ee 
San hes Ly aientok ate = 
— | 1°95 — OBE |owos 
Pg 168 — dec.» | dec. 

12°61 |16°78! | —— | 11°255 |. 11°733 
— 1°93 — 131 2°00 
— | 5:58 — — dec. 
— dec. — — 5°87 
— 761 ao _- a5 
pains | grist ae 818 | 845 

31°38 82°745 | — | 12°87 | 12°43 
— | 361 — 3°66 | 4°08 











*From 1860 to mean 1870. 
©Mean 1874 to mean 1880. 
*Year 1855 to year 1865. 
* Decrease also from mean 1870 to mean 1887. 
JBessemer and open hearth. 

1Year 1850 to mean 1870 


£ Year 1865 to year 1875. 


b From 1860 to mean 1869. 
d Fyom the year 1860 in the case of Germany. 





s Year 1877 to year 1887. 
iBessemer steel only. 


k Mean 1871-80. 


apiieialiada 
. 7 
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TABLE X. 


Increase in Aggregate Length of the Railway Systems of various Countries 
and of the World as a whole. a 


(Referred to on pp. 572—577 of text.) 
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50 




















Ae 
EET a me! 
United Kingdom. 
France. Germany. United States. 
Double Lines Double Lines 
Year. | counted as Two. | counted as One. 
Miles | Differ. | Miles |Differ- | ,,.,.. | Differ-} 4); Differ- Differ- 
buen eee neee nee! Miles ences} eee eice ee ene 
1888 |30,584| 969 |19,812 | 643] — — {| — — 157,000 | 29,271 
’85 129,615 | 1,879 | 19,169 {1,236 | 20,177|8,902 | 22,640 1,947 1127,729 | 34,3880 © 
°80 127,736 | 2,180 | 17,933 |1,275 | 16,275|2,746 | 20,693] 3,317 | 93,349 | 19,203 
"75 125,666 |1,842 | 16,658 |1,121] 13,529 2,387 | 17,376] 5,647 | 74,096 | 21,182 
(4 yrs. a 
In 5 
yrs. say 
2,329) 
°71 123,714 | 2,922 — on — — an — == = 
(6 yrs. 
In 5 
yrs. say 
2,435) | 
°70 | No relturns | 15,5377|2,248 | 11,142|/2,608 | 11,729] 2,952 | 52,914 | 17,829 © 
65 |20,792 | 8,669 | 13,289 [2,856] 8,534/2,834) 8,777|1,798 | 35,085] 4,4 ) 
60 117,123 | 2,635 | 10,433 |2,098] 5,700|2,204] 6,979] 2,113 | 30,635 | 12,261 5 
55 114,488; — 8,335 |1,8385] 3,496/1,782] 4,866) 1,229 | 18,374) 9,853 © 
750 | — —- 6,500 |4,060] 1,714) — 3,637| 2,296 | 9,021| 4,388 — 
lOyrs. 4 
"45 | — — 2,440 {1,240}, — a — —_ 4,633} 1,815 | 
"40 | — — 1,200 | — — — ZAF | Aimee 2,818| — 
* Number of miles constructed. 
B.— Railways of the United States by Groups of States. 
New England.” | Middle States.c | Southern States.4] Western States.e | Pacific States.f 
Year. fer ; ; 
ns, |e |e aie, | | a | BA | 
1888 | 6,654 | 672 4,613 }25,633 {10,822 ]os,210 |42,382 } 9,020 | 5,053 
°80 | 5,982 | 1,488 4,906 114,811 | 3,638 ]52,828 |28,271 ] 3,967 | 2,290 
°70 | 4,494 | 834 4,258 [11,173 | 2,885 [24,657 |18,157 | 1,677 | 1,654 
°60 | 3,660 | 1,152 3,004 | 8,838 | 6,803 [11,400 |10,124 23. |. 
750 | 2,508 | 1,981 1,636 | 2,035 | 1,899] 1,276] 1187] — = 
"AO, | 529 | o— — 636| == 89, — | — ee 








> Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 


¢ New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and D.C., 
West Virginia. 

* Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky. 

® Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Tllinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, 


Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Indian Territory, Arkansas, Texas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Montana. 


* Nevada, Arizona, California, Oregon, Washington. 
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TABLE X—Contd. 








C. 
; [ Argentine 
Russia. India. Australasia. Republic Mexico. 
and Uruguay. 
Year. 
a Differ- . Differ- Differ- ; Differ- : Differ- 
Miles. ence. Miles. ence. Miles. ence. Miles. ence, ace ence. 











1888 |17,313 | 8,287 | 15,2458|5,987 110,480 | 5,605 [5,370 | 3,566 | 3,846 | 3,191 
’80 |14,026|6,928 | 9,308 [4,583 | 4,875 | 3,925 J1,804 |1,106 | 655 | 440 





























"70 | 7,098| 6,110 | 4,775 |8,986] 950) — 698 | — 215 — 
60 988| 678 839 | 818; — — _- — — — 
eee Ly eee ees ere one a ow 
Ge has to |e — — — -~ — — — —— — 














& 3lst March, 1889. 
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D.— Railway Systems of Groups of Countries. 


Col. I. AJl the countries enumerated in the “‘ Statistical Abstract for 
“Foreign Countries,’ No. 15, pp. 205 and 206, namely, Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Turkey in Europe, Greece, United 
States, Mexico, Peru, Chile, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Japan, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Col. II. The same, with the addition of the colonial and other possessions 
f the United Kingdom, as given in the ‘‘ Colonial Abstracts.” 

Col. III. The same as Col. IT, with the addition of the railways of Egypt, 
Algeria, the Senegal region, Angola, Réunion, Asia Minor, Cochin China, Cuba, 
Central America, Ecuador, and Paraguay, from the last issue of Neumann- 
Spallart’s “‘ Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft.”’ 

Col. IV. The same as Col. III, with the omission of the railways of 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, and the 
United States. 
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Year. 


. é ‘ Differ- : F : | Differ- 
Miles. | Difference. Miles. erica Miles. Difference. Miles. tie: 








1885....| 262,001 | 60,811 | 294,872 |71,301] 301,135 | 117,726 | 110,682 | 47,035 
*80..... 201,190 | 33,901 } 223,571 |42,642 — — — 








°75....| 167,289 | 47,285 | 180,929) — 183,409 | 93,733 63,647 | 32,719 
°70....] 120,054 | 37,481 — Abs ee othe os 
Bd...) 62,8735 le 10,020 88,682) — 89,666 --- 30,928 


°60....) 62,653 | 23,454 — os —- —— 

*55..... 39,199 | 15,961 — —- — — — 
°50....| 23,238 | 18,989 — — — — a 
°40....| 4,249 re — — == ae = 


Rae eae 
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TasLE XI.—Average Rate of Increase per Cent. per Annum in the Aggre- 
gate Length of the Railway Systems of different parts of the World, — 
and of the World as a whoie, in successive Periods. 

(Referred to on pp. 574 and 575 of text.) 


Statistical Abstract for foreign 

countries: see Table X, D, Col. 1 
The United States of America 

» middle States 

,, southern 


The countries enumerated in | 


9) 


see Table X, B 


4, western 45 
sy LE acihics —%, 

,, British colonies and ies: 
POSSESSIONS ...c-seseeeseerseereresgereers 
UR iol h Wa ee ee ny erent En iran, 
The Australasian colonies ............+ 


Argentine Republic and Uruguay... 


The railways of the world: see | | 


Table X, D, Col. 2 
The railways included in Table X, ° 
D, Col. 4 


Cece rere eresenerecee 


Peereer reer eee rere eee oy 


eeceeeee 














1840-50.} 1850-60. 
18°52 | 10°43 
12°34 | 13°01 
9°42 oe 
— | 15°82 
30°51 | 2449 











1860-70.| 1870-80.| 1880-85.| 1880-88. 


| | 
—_———. 





6°72 | 530] 5°42) — 
5°62 | 584) — 6°71 
504%, 877 | — 3°24 
Lie oo — oa 
7°98 | 796 | — | 7°64 
= 8:99 | — | 10°82 
— |1008; — 763 
18°99 | 6:90 S== 6°16* 
NT ES eo 
ae 2964) =e toe 
1865-75. 1875-85 
4° OO a B84 
7480) Sod a 








* Krom end of 1880 to 31st March, 1889. 





TapLe XII.—Average Total Value of British Exports of Native Produce 


and Manufactures, with the Percentage belonging to some of the leading 
Commodities, in Seven successive Periods. 


text, p. 579.) ' 





Percentage of the Total Value of the Exports of British - 
and Irish Produce. 














(See 
Commodities. 
1856-60. 
Cotton manufactures........... 28°1 
x in- | . 
eluding Var Wircscactencens 35°4 
Tron and steel of all kinds | 10°7 
Woollen manufactures........ 8°7 
és in- I'l 
chiding yarner se... 
Machinery and steam 4:8 
ONnpines "e378 event. 3 
Coal, cinders, and fuel ....... at 
Apparel, slops, haber- ‘ 
dashery, and millinery 47 
Linen manufactures ........... o9 
‘ 9? inate ¢ 
CLUGING Varn seevcsceesses Pa 
Silk manufactures .............. — 
Jute RN ah ectevees tate — 
Average total value in £ : 
millions sterling........ Paty 











1861-65.| 1866-70.| 1871-75.| 1875-80. 1881-85. 1886-89, 
27°7 | 29°97 |. 2b") ao Roonaan 
33°6 | 37°3 | 3813 | 33°9 | SIO] 308 

96 | 10°65) Tet G60 ee eo ee 
10°8"}. “TT 2) SO eer 81 8°9 
13°8 | 140 (Lee 96 | 109 

ai 2°6 3°6 a0 51 54 

ak 2°8 43) 3°9 4°3 5'0 

4:7 378 38 3°4) eo 2°9 

4°5 4°0 31 2°8 2°3 24 

61 572 | SP QUNoe eas 2°8 

0-9 o°6 08 o°9 1:0 I 

Or1 0°73 06 o°8 1:0 

14.4°4 | 187°8 | 239°5 | 201°4 | 232°3 | 2289 





Mainly from my “ Handbook of Commercial Geography” (by permission 


of Messrs. Longmans). 
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TABLE XIII.—Average Rate of Increase per Cent. per Annum of Imports 
of certain Raw Materials, and Exports of Products of Textile Manufac- 


, 


tures (by Quantities). 


The first and last years of the periods are the means of three successive years. 
(See text, p. 579.) 





Net Imports after Deduction 
of Exports. 

Raw cotton into France 

Germany .... 


Kingdom 
Raw wool into 
Kingdom 


Exports from the United 
Kingdom. 
Cotton piece goods 


” yarn 


Woollen and worsted manu- 
factures 


Woollen and worsted yarn.... 
Linen and jute piece goods.... 


39 
Silk manufactures 


OOOOH ee ewe tere m eee bteeeene 


Seer eens sere resioneerseeee 


POOP Oe eer ereresseseeesorenes 


Cee emer eee wr esraesreeeeeeres 


yarn 


1860 
to 
1870. 


1870 
to 
1880. 


1873 
to 


1880. 





3°60 
1°68 
6°02 
7°64 
1°48 


O51 





1880] 1880 | 1880 
to to to 
1886.} 1887.| 1888. 
2°85 — — 
— 4°37 | — 
— |107 | —-- 
3°99 res we 
OW EOO S| 325 
— Seer 5°66 
— —_ 1°76 
°60-80 
a — o'»91 to 
‘60-80 
ae a o'50 1°81 
°60-80 
maui er fal eto 209 
— — rope 
°60-80 
= ae 117 0°37 
— | 3°06 — 


* Mean 1863 to mean 1870. 





Taste XIV.—Lexport of Cotton Yarn, in Thousands of lbs., to China, Hong 
Kong, and Japan, from the United Kingdom and British India. 


(See p. 579 of text.) 


| 
Year.* 


S60»... 
ROT fave 
E6S:/, 
GD» .<:. 
Ane aka 
yA Re 
Ye atom 
iia eee 
At Nene 
af ae 
BG 
ube 





From the 
United Kingdom. 





5,938 
12,702 
10,905 
11,893 
21,102 
19,146 
21,675 
17,554 
22,348 
29,369 
29,838 
33,087 





From 
British India. 


7,927 
15,600 


Year.* 





From the 


United Kingdom. 





S73 oe. 
i: Bae 
TBO. «2 
Sis 
Sane. 
83. 


aa be 


85. 
cSO0. 
ey Gey 
SS kde 
"89> 


36,468 
38,952 
46,426 
47,479 
345371 
33,500 
38,856 
33,061 
26,924 
35,354 
44,643 
355720 


From 


British India. 





21,334 
25,862 
26,901 
30,786 
45,223 
49,877 
65,897 
78,238 
91,803 

109,964 

124,391 

136,850 


* In the case of British India the year ending the 31st of March following. 
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TABLE XV.—Tonnage employed in Exporting Coal from the United 
Kingdom.* 

(See p. 582 of text.) 


eee e reese sarc rere ee eS 























Coal Exported. Millions of Tons cleared 
pe from British Ports with Cargoes Parcentaee of 
Millions of Tons. (¥Yoreign and Colonial Trade). 5 
Average of Tonnage 
Years. Tonnage et e. required for 
ig ire & al. 
Weight. ee Total ot Coal. Co 
1854-60........ 6°1 4°1 96 SO Dros 42°7 
°61-65........ 8°5 5°6 12'0 6°4 3 46m 
56627 U2 10°7 72 15°4 8°2 46°8 
B75 eae 134 89 19°5 10°6 45°6 
?76-80........ 166 11:0 2258 115 43°9 
‘81-80. 22..2< ppt 14°7 28°5 13°8 516 
?86-89........ 25°9 17°3 3138 13°7 55°8 











* Based on table in Sir Rawson Rawson’s “Sequel to Synopsis of the Tariffs 
“and Trade of the British Empire.” 





TasLe X VI.— Average Yield per Acre of Maize in the States and Territories 
of the United States in the Periods 1870-79 and 1879-88. 


(See p. 576 of text.) 














Yield per Acre. Yield per Acre. 
States and Bushels. States and Bushels. 
Territories. Territories. = 
1870-79.* | 1879-88.+ 1870-79.* |1879-88.F 

IVT AATEC ike. tel Roeecs 31°5 33°9 Ohio” .2.38 4 35°9 ce ee 
New Hampshire..| 38:0 34°1 Michigany.2y. 33°4 30°9 
Vermont, 25.2 37°3 34°3 Indianse7ecee 82°5 29°3 
Massachusetts ....| 34°7 net Illinois ...cc epee 26°3 
Rhode Island ....| 29°2 303 Wisconsin ............ 33°2 29°1 
Connecticut ....... 29°8 207% Minnesota ............ 32°6 30°8 
New York............ 33°0 30°5 Towa Steve emer 341 30°2 

Se OPEV eto. 36°2 7K Missouri. sence 30°2 2750 
Pennsylvania ....| 35°6 31°7 Kansas \2)2c0nste 34°4 28°3 
Delaware ............ 23°2 20°8 Nebraska “S55 36'9 32°97 
BLOT VAN ocak 25°1 25°O Californias jes 33°7 28°5 
WHY OU cece cee 20°0 171 Oregon (3a 29°4 26°0 
North Carolina....}) 14°7 12°97 Nevada.4e3 ee 30°5f 24°6 
SOQUEL jy pent. 9°3 g'O Colorado “jane = Ci aetg 
CeOreine cs Linh 10°4 AYIZONS. eee 20°9 
TOTES teas tae one 10°2 9°4 Dakota <..:crssssu 27°5 
Alabama ............ 13°8 12°h Idaho .. sssccsees 23°2 
Mississippi ........ 15°4 142 Montana ............ L 28°7 < 2672 
Diouisians 5.78.2: 17°4 16°3 New Mexico ........ 20°1 
Pex es alee 21°5 18°0 Utah 4.322 226 
Arkansas “*).....02.. 24°3 20°2 Washington ....... 25m 
Tennessee ............ 23°3 20°6 | Wyoming ...205, J Lh ap io 
West Virginia ....| 28°3 24°2 
Kentucky ............ 29°6 23°8 United States ....) 2771 24°2 


* Kindly furnished to me by Mr. J. R. Dodge, Statistician to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


+ From the “ Album of Agricultural Statistics” (Washington, 1889). 
t 1870-76. 
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Discussion on Mr. CuHisHorm’s PAPER. 


\ 


Tur Present said they were very much indebted to Mr. Chisholm 


for having brought this important subject under their notice, for 
the careful manner in which he had prepared the paper, and for 
the valuable tables with which he had illustrated it. 


Mr. J. Stzpnen Jeans said the paper undoubtedly opened up 


a very wide field for discussion from many different points of view. 


The general impression that he thought was likely to be conveyed 
by a study of the paper was one of a two-fold character. It seemed 
as if the author looked forward to a gradual decrease of the rate 
of production of the coalfields of the United Kingdom, and an 
increase of the rate of production of the coalfields of other 
countries. So far as that opinion was based upon available data, 
he thought it was quite reasonable, but it was a mistake to suppose 
that the coalfields of this country were so near exhaustion as some 
people thought. Every now and then there were discoveries of 
new coalfields, and he happened to be familiar with some cases 
where borings had been made with successful results. He would 
not pin his faith to the results arrived at by the Argyll Commis- 


sion of 1866. No doubt they were correct at that time, but they 


must now be taken with limitations. The description of coal 
which he believed was nearer exhaustion than any other was that 
on which unfortunately our iron industry very much depended. 
In 1877 he had occasion to inquire into the matter, and his con- 
clusions were confirmed by another gentleman almost to a year, 
that the probable duration of the coking coal deposits of the 
South Durham coalfields was about one hundred and twenty years. 
In America, on the other hand, they had enormous supplies of 
available coking coal; and in the course of conversation with 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie only three or four days ago, that gentleman, 
who produced something like 15,000 tons of coal per day, told him 
that considerable quantities of coke had been produced in Penn- 
sylvania at something under a dollar a ton, which was a price that 
was hardly known in England. The writer of the paper attached 
more importance to the coalfields of China than he (Mr. Jeans) 
was disposed to do. He had taken pains to inform himself about 
the matter; and he doubted whether there were much really 
reliable data available with regard to the coal supplies of that 
country. That they were enormous was, however, beyond ques- 
tion, and in time he thought they might be largely developed, but 
the whole country must first be opened up to a much greater 
extent than at present. At the present moment there were hardly 
any roads in China, almost the only means of transport being by 
water, so that the period of opening up the coalfields in the 
interior must be rather remote. The paper referred incidentally 
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to the subject of the extension of railways in China, but personally 


he was not sanguine that there would be any considerable exten- 


sion in that direction within a period of time that need be taken 
into consideration at the present moment. A very large proportion 


of the population of China was likely to be opposed to the laying ‘ 


down of railways in that country. So far as the iron trade was 


affected by extensions of railways in other countries, he believed ~ 
there was ground for hope. On one point he rather took issue ~ 


with the writer of the paper, who seemed to think it would be a 


good thing for this country when the colonies manufactured for — 
themselves. His opinion was that such a state of things would ~ 
not be to the advantage either of the mother country or the ~ 


colonies. It must not be forgotten that we were increasingly 


dependent on them for our food supplies, and if they failed to — 
take our manufactures we should have nothing to offer them in ~ 


exchange. Probably they would in the future make iron for 
themselves, but that event was still rather remote. The author 


had ingeniously speculated as to what would have been the output — 


of our coal if it had not been for the protective policies of other 
countries, but his impression was that if the coal resources of this 
country had been developed to the point indicated: by the author, 
it would only have been as the result of the extension of our 
manufactures, and that could hardly be considered a bad thing. 
He believed that the Royal Commissioners of 1866 attributed to 
the iron industry a consumption of something like 35 per cent. of 


the total consumption of coal raised in this country. Since then — 


he thought the proportion had rather diminished; still it was a 
most important source of consumption, and he did not doubt that 
it was likely to continue so. Although not improving her position 
to the same extent as some other countries, Hngland still occupied 
her old pre-eminence in reference to the manufacture of pig iron, 
which on the whole we produced more cheaply than any other 
country. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Patt said that although at the present time 


ay 





the Australasian colonies were very small producers of coal, it was 


necessary to keep in view the importance of an increase there. If 
we aS a nation were to maintain our supremacy in the southern 
seas, 1t was needful to have supplies of coal at hand, both for the 


mercantile marine and for our ships of war. At present, as the — 


tables in the appendix to Mr. Chisholm’s paper showed, the 
Australasian colonies contributed a very small proportion to the 
world’s annual production, which might be taken as 450 or 
460 million tons. Towards that quantity Australasia, including 
New Zealand, contributed only 4,200,000 tons. In New Sonth 
Wales there was an area of carboniferous strata approximately 


six times greater than that of Great Britain, and yet while Great 


Britain turned out annually some 177 million tons, New South 
Wales turned out less than 3} million tons. Still the coal was 
there, and could be used when occasion required. In New Zealand 
also there was one mine, the Rochford Mine in the Nelson Province, 
which was estimated to contain some 140 million tons of coal. 
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- The coal then being there, how could it best be utilised in the 
future? Mr. Chisholm had very properly shown that in the 
_ development of railways the increase in the production of coal was 
very much involved. In 1870 there were in Australasia only 948 
miles of railway opened, but in 1889 there were more than 10,000 
miles, the whole railways of the United Kingdom being about 
19,500 miles, and in the British possessions upwards of 58,000 
miles. The same rate of increase could not be looked for in future 
years, but it might certainly be expected that there would be a 
very great increase beyond the present condition of things. There 
was in the Australasian colonies an area of over 3 million square 
miles to be populated. At present the population was very little 
over one to the square mile; and therefore there must be in the 
future a development of the coal production coincident with the 
growth of the population. With reference to the idea expressed 
by Mr. Chisholm that it would be a very good thing if there was a 
development of the iron smelting industry in New South Wales, a 
vast deal must be done before that or any other Australian colony 
could supply their own wants with regard to iron or steel. The 
author of the paper seemed to fancy that the key note to the 
development of railways was the production of wheat. He (Mr. 
Paul) was not quite sure that they ought to pin their faith to that. 
There might be many other articles of produce which would be 
the means of supporting railways. He never looked upon the 
Australasian colonies as being likely to be great wheat producing 
countries; still they might produce more than at present. While 
irrigation there was in its infancy, it had been successfully carried 
out in Victoria. There were schemes before the Government of 
New South Wales also which would in time lead to the develop- 
ment of railways and to an increase of population. What was 
wanted was facilities for emigration thither—which would lead to 
the increase of population, the development of railways, the pro- 
duction of coal, and the opening up of the country to intending 
settlers. Unless these colonies offered such facilities for immigra- 
tion, their development and progress would be greatly retarded. 


Mr. Joun Grover regarded the paper as in some respects a 
completion of what statistical people had to say on the subject of 
coal. Mr. Jevons had something to say, and that did a great deal 
of mischief. It was largely responsible for the coal famine, as it 
was called. There never was any such famine, but there was a 
famine price, shortly followed by a price as low as before the 
alleged famine, showing that there had been no cause for anxiety. 
Mr. Chisholm had committed himself to the positive statement 
that we need be under no apprehension about the exhaustion of 
the coal measures in England, because influences had come into 
operation in other countries which diminished the pressure on our 
resources. What the paper amounted to was this, that in the 
‘matter of coal, as in so many other things, the English had been 
the pioneers in its use, and other nations were just beginning to 
learn the secret which our success had taught them. Statisticians 
should avoid hysterical statements, and he hoped that this admirable 
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paper would have a very calming effect. The present price of 
coal was 50 per cent. higher than it was a few months ago at the 


pit’s mouth at such places as Cardiff, Newcastle, &c. So far as he 


knew there was very little reason for this increase. It had taken 
centuries for the coal industry to attain its present position in 
England, and it would be a very long time before the coal region 
of China alluded to in the paper could be properly utilised. He 
thought there were two or three passages in the paper which were 
a little misleading, in which the question of geometrical increase 
was introdueed. It did not follow that because we were not 
increasing at the same geometrical rate as in former years, there- 
fore we were not maintaining a great increase; and of course in 
the case of States which had only comparatively recently begun 
to use coal, the percentage of the rate of increase looked a great 
deal more than in England. He was glad to hear that there was 
a distinct prospect of the pressure from foreign countries on our 
coal supplies undergoing a somewhat very appreciable reduction. 


That England should be supplying coal for driving railways in © 
every part of the world he only regarded as a provisional arrange. 


ment. He could not imagine from what source Mr. Chisholm had 
derived the idea that there was a possibility of there not being 
increased facilities at our ports for progressive growth in the 
export of coal. Our railway and port facilities were not merely 
adequate, but far in excess of the demand for such facilities. 
With our present shipping arrangements we could indefinitely 


increase our export were it necessary. From Cardiff alone there — 


were exported 250,000 tons of coal last week, and the facilities 
afforded by that port were not yet exhausted. With regard to an 
export duty he did not think anybody contemplated putting it on. 
The magnificent prospect which had been described for China was 
a matter on which they could look not only with the greatest 
complacency, but with the profoundest satisfaction. The con- 
sumption of coal by such an enormous population as the Chinese 
would react beneficially on the whole world. 


Mr. Rowtanp Hamitton said that he spent some years in China, 


and was very strongly impressed with the great capacity of the 


Chinese for any work that they saw their way to enter upon. The 
misery and suffering that had been endured by a great part of 
China during the present century, was greatly beyond anything 
known in Europe even during the wars of the middle ages, buf 





still the industrial character of the nation survived. China had — 


been occupied for ages, and complicated rights in land had arisen, 
so that the construction of a railway through the country would 
be certain not ouly to run counter to existing prejudices, but to 
involve troubles and inflict hardships on some portion of the popu- 
lation. The Chinese Government, which was theoretically a very 
considerate government in matters of that kind, would be naturally 
very loth to give power for the construction of railways to any 
foreign body which could not deal with such difficulties as these 
with due knowledge and discretion. He did not think there was 
any nation that had a greater capacity for trade on a large scale 
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than the Chinese. The system of canals: which was widely 
extended over the country, had also accustomed the people to 
earthworks on a large scale. As it was in this country, the 
labour trained for “inland navigation” works (canals), afforded 
_ the “‘navvies” who worked so efficiently on the railways which 
succeeded them; soit may be in China. He thought the Chinese 
would take their own time, and keep the control of their railways 
in their own hands. It was also probable that they would make 
their railways more for the benefit of their internal than their 
external traffic, and that the exigencies of war with their neigh- 
bours to the north would occupy a large portion of their attention. 


Mr. T. Freeman thought that the Statistical Society should be 
very cautious not to give the initiative to anything like panic in 
connection with our coal supply, and the tendency of the paper 
which had been read was not in that direction. In the North 
Staffordshire district, from which he came, they were now working 
deep seams of coal that had not previously been mined. In South 
Staffordshire seams that had been flooded out for many years 
would now probably be worked through a new system of pumping 
and drainage. Hor many years coal had actually been sold at a 
less price than the cost of production, hence until latterly there 
had been little or no development. In a letter he sent to the 
“Times” the year before last, he stated broadly from statistics he 
had been able to get together, that coal owners had not realized 
3 per cent. on their capital during the previous five years. Through 
advances in wages and stores in an extraordinary and unnatural 
way, coal masters were now actually receiving inadequate return 
for their labour risks and capital invested. It seemed to him that 
one of the most important points in the paper came under the 
head of ‘proposed preventives of the too rapid consumption of 
coal.” There was a fearful amount of waste in coal arising from 
the crude manner in which it was dealt with at the pit’s mouth, 
and the loss of its gaseous qualities by rough treatment in the 
trucks and its exposure to weather sometimes for weeks together. 
He unhesitatingly said there was a depreciation of one-third in the 
value of the coal between its condition when it reached the bank 
and the time when it reached the consumers’ fires. He believed 
the time was not far distant when instead of coal being dealt with 
in this barbaric way, something would be done to prevent this 
fearful waste of coal by breakage and damage between the pit’s 
mouth and the consumers’ cellars. Why should not all coal be 
sent to London in sacks? When coal was cheap there was great 
extravagance in its consumption, not especially in our manufac- 
tories. Now that coal was getting dearer, people were beginning 
to save considerably in quantity consumed in boiler heating and in 
manufacturing purposes, so that he thought there was every reason 
to believe that the economical point that had been so ably touched 
upon would receive more consideration. 


Sir R. W. Rawson said that for the last two months the average 
price of coal exported had been 12s. 11d. and 13s. a ton, but he 
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thought he was correct in saying that two or three years ago it | 


was 6s. 8d. 


Mr. CutsHotm, in reply, expressed his hearty thanks for the 


manner in which his paper had been received, and his gratification 
at the sense of the importance of the subject which had been — 


shown by more than one of the speakers. He was specially 


gratified also that he had had the benefit of observations from — 


those who were practically acquainted with coal and iron. Of 


course he had only treated the subject from the point of view of — 
the statistician, and he was glad to get practical information which ~ 
might enable him to qualify the views he had expressed. He was ~ 
afraid that he had not expressed his views with the clearness — 
that he could have wished, because he apprehended that his paper ~ 


had not been interpreted by everyone in the manner in which he 


hoped it would be interpreted. For instance, even the difference — 
between Mr. Jeans and himself was perhaps not so great as — 
that gentleman seemed to imagine. He had been looking at the ~ 
distant future, whereas Mr. Jeans had been under the impression 


that he had been considering rapid changes that might be antici- 
pated within no long time. So far from having expressed the idea 
that the coalfields of Great Britain were nearer exhaustion, he 
went the length of stating his conviction that they would never be 
exhausted; in fact the whole drift of his paper had been to act 
rather in the direction of calming apprehension as to the exhans- 


tion of our coalfields. Any change would probably be very gradual, " 


and that was a more desirable thing than a rapid decline of our 
own industries, suddenly followed by a corresponding rise in other 
countries. He had pointed to a decrease of the coal production in 
this country only as a probability in an indefinite future. He had 
made no calculation from the estimate made by the Coal Commis- 
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sion as to the extent of our coal supply, for he did not think it ; 


possible to make any calculation as to the time our coal would 
last. The rate of increase or decrease of our coal production in 
the future must depend on too many uncertain factors to allow of 
any such calculation. What was to be anticipated in the immediate 
future was not a diminution in the rate of production, but, at the 


most, a diminution in the rate of increase of the production, such — 


as there was in the period between the mean of the three years 
1879-81 and that of the three years 1887-89, as compared with 
the period between the mean of the three years 1869-71 and that 
of the three years 1879-81. The whole aim of the paper was not 


to create any panic, but rather to point out that any change in the — | 


amount of our coal production would probably be a very eradual 
one] indeed. Mr. Glover said that he made too much of the 
geometrical rate of increase. The coal question had been so 


discussed by Jevons, Professor Marshall, and Mr. Price-Williams. — 


Hstimates had been formed as to the date when the coalfields of — 


the United Kingdom would be exhausted on the assumption of a 
certain rate of increase of production being maintained for an 
indefinite period. He (Mr. Chisholm) had applied that method to 
foreign countries in order to see if the study of those countries 
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would affect their estimate of the geometrical rate of increase of 
_ production in this country. It seemed to him it would affect it. 
Mr. Glover said that a high rate of increase in this country meant 
a great deal more than even a higher rate of increase in a country 
with a much smaller coal production. There was a very large 
amount of truth in that, but it was important to see the exact 
nature and amount of truth which the statement contained. The 
idea was that an equally high rate of increase was not to be 
expected for a large as for a small aggregate production. It must 
be remembered that every whole was made up of its parts. The 
aggregate coal production of the United Kingdom was the sum of 
the production of its pits. The average rate of production of 
Great Britain was made up of the average of the coal production 
of the different pits, that is to say it was higher than in some of 
these smaller aggregates, though lower than in others. The rate 
of increase of the iron production of the world had within recent 
periods been greater than in Great Britain. What was true was 
that within a given area, when once adequately peopled, it became 
increasingly difficult to maintain a high rate of increase of produc- 
tion. In the wide area of the United States, where the increase 
of coal production still went on, so to speak, expansively, that is 
where coalfields were steadily being opened up in new regions, the 
rate of increase was greater than in Germany, even though the 
total amount of the production was also much greater. Various 
other points of interest and importance had been touched on by 
different speakers, but time was up, and he (Mr. Chisholm) would 
not trespas s on the patience of the members any longer. 
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_ 1.—Limuitation of the scope of the Paper to a study of some forms of 


Competition in Commerce, and of changes in the mental attitude 
of Economists with regard to it. 


I unpDeRsTAND that the function of an Opening Address to a Section 
of the British Association, is to give an account of the advances 
made in some part of the field of study with which that Section 
is specially concerned. The part of our field to which I would 
direct your attention to-day is the action of competition. We 
cannot, in the short space of time allotted to us, make an 
adequate study of the progress that has been made even in this 
part of our field; but we may be able to go some way towards 
ascertaining the character of the changes that are going on in our 
own time in the mode of action of competition, and in the attitude 
of economists towards it. 

I do not propose to speak of changes in the moral sentiments 
of economists with regard to competition—though these, also, are 
significant in their way—but of changes in their mental attitude 
towards it, and in the way in which they analyse and reason 
about its methods of action. And partly for this reason, partly 
on account of the limitation of the time at my disposal, I propose 
to confine my remarks to some aspects of competition in commerce, 
and not to enter upon the subject of competition and combination 
in the buying and selling of labour. For in relation to that 
subject, the change in the moral attitude of economists is in some 
ways more marked and more important than that in their mental 
attitude; and it is therefore not so well fitted as that of competi- 
tion and combination in commerce to illustrate the change in the 
methods of economic science to which I would invite your 
attention. 


The abandonment of Dogma; the development of Analysis. 


The change may, perhaps, best be regarded as a passing 
onward from that early stage in the development of scientific 
method, in which the operations of Nature are represented as 
conventionally simplified for the purpose of enabling them to be 
described in short and easy sentences, to that higher stage in 
which they are studied more carefully, and represented more 
nearly as they are, even at the expense of some loss of simplicity 
and definiteness, and even apparent lucidity. To put the same 
thing in more familiar words, the English economists of fifty years 
ago were gratified, rather than otherwise, when some faithful 
henchman, or henchwoman, undertook to set forth their doctrines 
in the form of a catechism or creed; and the economists of to-day 
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abhor creeds and catechisms. Such things are now left for the 
Socialists. 


It has, indeed, been an unfortunate thing for the reputation of _ 
the older economists, that many of the conditions of England at 


the beginning of this century were exceptional, some being tran- 


sitional, and others, even at the time, peculiar to England. Their 


knowledge of facts was, on the average, probably quite as thorough 
as that of the leading economists of England or Germany to-day, 
though their range was narrow. Their thoroughness was their 
own, the narrowness of their range belonged to their age; and 
though each of them knew a great deal, their aggregate know- 
ledge was not much greater than that of any one of them, because 
there were so few of them, and they were so very well agreed. 


In these matters we economists of to-day have the advantage over 


them. 


Their agreement with one another made them confident; the . 
want of a strong opposition made them dogmatic; the necessity 


of making themselves intelligible to the multitude made them 


suppress even such conditioning and qualifying clauses as they 
had in their own minds: and thus, although their doctrines con- 


tained more that was true, and new, and important than those 
Deo Ree by almost any other set of men that have ever 
doctrines for which they will be gratefully remembered as 
long as the history of our century retains any interest—yet, still, 
these doctrines were so narrow and inelastic that, when they were 





applied under conditions of time and place diana from those in — 


which they had their origin, their faults became obvious and 
created a reaction. 


Perhaps the greatest danger of our age is that this reaction ~ 


may be carried too far, and that the great truths which lie 
embedded in these too large utterances may be neglected because 
they are not new, and we are a little tired of them: and because 
they are associated with much that is not true, and which has 
become, not altogether unjustly, repugnant to our sentiments. 

I propose to illustrate this danger chiefly by reference to that 


point at which it assumes its gravest form just at present, viz., the — 


relations between competition and combination in domestic trade. 


But the relations between Protection and Free Trade in foreign 


commerce have a longer and more fully developed history; and 
I will begin by referring briefly to them because they throw a 
clear hght both on recent changes in economic thought, and on 
the warnings which the experience of our forefathers, in dealing 
with the problems of their age, gives us with reference to those 
problems which are more specially ours. 
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IT.—First illustration. The policy of Protection. 


Englishmen used to underrate the differences between the influences of 
Foreign Trade on an Old and a New Country. 


It is a constant source of wonder to Englishmen that Protec- 
tion survives and thrives, in spite of the complete refutations of 
_Protectionist arguments with which English economists have been 
ready to supply the rest of the world for the last fifty years or 
more. I believe that these refutations failed chiefly because some 
of them implicitly assumed that whatever was true as regards 
England, was universally true; and if they referred at all to any 
of the points of difference between England and other countries, 
it was only to put them impatiently aside, without a real answer 
to the arguments based on them. And further, because it was 
clearly to the interests of Hngland that her manufactures should 
be admitted free by other countries, therefore, any Englishman 
who attempted to point out that there was some force in some of 
the arguments which were adduced in favour of Protection in 
other countries, was denounced as unpatriotic. Public opinion in 

England acted like the savage monarch who puts to death the 
messenger that comes running in haste to tell him how his foes 
are advancing on him; and when John Stuart Mill. ventured to 
tell the English people that some arguments for Protection in 
new countries were scientifically valid, his friends spoke of it in 
anger—but more in sorrow than in anger—as his one sad depar- 
ture from the sound principles of economic rectitude. But killing 
the messengers did not kill the hostile troops of which the mes- 
sengers brought record; and the arguments which the Englishmen 
refused to hear, and therefore never properly refuted, were for 
that very reason those on which Protectionists relied for raising a 
prejudice in the minds of intelligent and public-spirited Americans 
against the scientific soundness and even the moral honesty of 
English economics. 

The first great difficulty which English economists had, in 
addressing themselves to the problems of cosmopolitan economics, 
arose from the fact that England was an old country—older than 
America in every sense, and older than the other countries of 
Kurope in this sense, that she had accepted the ideas of the new 
and coming industrial age more fully and earlier than they had. 
In speaking of England, therefore, they drifted into the habit of 
using, as convertible, the two phrases—‘‘ the commodities which a 
“country can now produce most easily,’ and “the commodities 
“which a country has the greatest natural advantages for pro- 
“ducing,” that is, will always be able to produce most easily. 
But these two phrases were not approximately convertible when 
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applied to other countries; and when List and Carey tried to call : 
attention to this fact, Englishmen did little more than repeat old — 


arguments, which implicitly assumed that New England's inability 
to produce cheap calico had the same foundation in natural laws 
as her inability to produce cheap oranges. They refused fairly to 
meet the objection that arguments which prove that nothing but 
good can come from a constant interchange of goods between 
temperate and tropical regions, do not prove that it is for the 


interest of the world that the artisans who are fed on American 
grain and meat should continue always to work up American — 
cotton for American use three thousand miles away. Finding © 
that their case was not fairly met, the Protectionists naturally © 


thought it stronger than it was, and honestly exaggerated it im 
every way. One of my most vivid recollections of a visit I made, 


in 1875, to study American Protection on the spot, is that of — 
Mr. Carey’s splendid anger, as he exclaimed that foreign commerce : 


had made even the railways of America run from east to west, 
rather than from north to south. 


Difficulties of American manufacturers fifty years ago. 


England had passed through the stage of having to import 


her teachers from other lands. But her genius for freedom had 
attracted to her shores the pick of the skilled artisans of the — 


world; she had received the best lessons from the best instructors, 
and seldom paid them any fee, beyond a safe harbour from political 
and religious persecution. And modern Englishmen could not 
realise, as Americans and even Germans could fifty years ago, 
the difficulties of a manufacturer taking part in starting a new 
industry, when he came to England to beg or steal a knowledge of 
the trade. and to induce skilful artisans to come back with him. 
He seldom got the very best; for they were sure of a comfortable 
life at home, and were perhaps not without some ambition of 
rising to be masters themselves. He had to pay their travelling 
expenses, and to promise them very high wages; and when all was 


done, they often left him to become the owners of the 160 acres” 


allotted to every free settler; or, the bitterest pill of all, they sold 


their skill to a neighbouring employer who had been looking on at_ 


the experiment, and, as soon as it showed signs of prosperity, 
stepped in, improved on the first experiments, and reaped a full 
harvest on a soil that had been made ready by others. 


Again, the pioneer manufacturer had to bring over specialised 


machinery, and specialised skill to take care of it. If any part 
went wrong, or was superseded, the change cost him ten times as 
much as his English competitor. _He had to be self-sufficing: he 
could get no help from the multitude of subsidiary industries, 





—— 
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which in England would have lent him aid at every turn. He had 


_a hundred pitfalls on every side: if he failed, his failure was full 
_ of lessons to those who came after; if he succeeded, the profits to 


himself would be trivial, as compared with those to his country. 
When he told the tale of his struggles, every word went home to 
his hearers; and when the English economists, instead of setting 
themselves to discover the best method by which his country 
might help him in his experiment, said he was flying in the face 
of Nature, and called him a selfish schemer for wanting any help 
at all, they put themselves out of court. 


The Action of the Laws of Diminishing and Increasing Return 
intensifies the evils of Protection in Hngland, but lessens them 
in America. 

But the failure of English economists to allow for the special 
circumstances of new countries did not end here. They saw that 
Protective taxes in England had raised the price of wheat by their 
full amount (because the production of wheat obeys the Law of 
Diminishing Return; i.e. increased supplies can be raised in 
an old country, such as England, only at a more than propor- 
tionately increased cost of labour); that the high price of bread 
had kept a large part of the population on insufficient rations; 
that it had enriched the rich at the expense of a much greater loss 
to the rest of the nation; and that this loss had fallen upon those 
who were unable to lose material wealth without also losing 
physical, and even mental and moral strength; and that even 
those miseries of the overworked factory women and children, 
which some recent German writers have ascribed exclusively to 
recklessness of manufacturing competition in its ignorant youth, 
were really caused chiefly by the want of freedom for the entry of 
food. They were convinced, rightly, as I believe, that the benefits 
claimed for Protection in England were based, without exception, 
on false reasoning; and they fought against it with the honest, 
but also rather blind, energy of a religious zeal. 

Thus they overlooked the fact that many of those indirect 
effects of Protection which aggravated then, and would aggravate 
now, its direct evils in England, worked in the opposite direction 
in America. For, firstly, the more America exported her raw 


produce in return for manufacture, the less the benefit she got 


from the Law of Increasing Return (1.e. that manufacture on 

a large scale is more economical than on a small); and thus her 

case was contrasted with Hngland, who could manufacture more 

cheaply for her own use the more of her manufactures she sent 

abroad; and for this and other reasons, a Protective tax did not 

nearly always raise the cost of goods to the American consumer by 
Pete PART IY. 20 
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its full amount. And, secondly, Protection in America did not, as 


; 


in England, tax the industrial classes for the benefit of the wealthy j 


class of landlords. On the contrary, in so far as it fell upon the 
exporters of American produce, it pressed on those who had 
received large free gifts of public land; and there was no prima 
facie injustice in awarding to the artisans, by special taxation, a 
small part of the fruits of that land, the direct ownership of 
which had not been divided between farmers and artisans, as it 
equitably might have been, but had been given exclusively to the 


former. 
General conclusions as to Protection. 


I have touched on but a few out of many aspects of the 
problem. But perhaps I may stop here, and yet venture to 
express my own opinion-on the controversy. It is, that fifty years 


ago it might possibly have been not beyond the powers of human — 


ingenuity to devise schemes of Protection which would, on the 
whole, be beneficial to America, at all events, if one regarded only 


its economic and neglected its moral effects; but that the balance — 
has turned strongly against Protection long ago. In 1875 I went — 
to America to study the problem of Protection on the spot. I dis- — 


cussed the Protective policy with several of its leading advocates, 


[ visited factories in almost every first-class city, and compared as" 
well as I could the-eondition of the workers there with that of © 


similar workers at home, and I walked up and down some of the 


Peal ete ath ang: 





streets of nearly all the chief American cities, and said to myself — 


as I went: “The adoption of Free Trade, so soon as its first dis- 
‘‘turbances were over, would strengthen this firm and weaken 
“that;” and I tried to strike a rough balance of the good and 
evil effects of such aehange on the non-agricultural population. 
On the whole it seemed to me that the two were about equally 
balanced, and that the abandonment of Protection would injure the 
lower rather than the higher classes of manufacturing industries ; 
that those metal and wood trades, for instance, which give the 
best scope for the special genius of the native American artisan 
would gain by the change. Taking account therefore of the 
political corruption which necessarily results from struggles about 


the tariff in a democratic country, and taking account also of the 


interests of the agricultural classes, I settled in my own mind the 
question as to which I had had some doubt till I went to America, 
and decided that, if an American, I should unhesitatingly vote for 
Free Trade. Since that time the advantages of Protection in 


America have steadily diminished, and those of Free Trade have , 


increased; I can see no force in Professor Patten’s new defence of 
Protection as a permanent policy. I have already implied that I 
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believe that many of those arguments that tell in favour of Pro- 


_ tection as regards a new country tell against it as regards an old 


one. Especially for England a Protective policy wonld, I believe, 
be an unmixed and grievous evil.! 


In Economic’ discussions absolute frankness is in the long run the 

best Policy. 

But this expression of my own opinion is a digression. My 
present purpose in discussing Protection is to argue that, if the 
earlier Hnglish economists had from: the first studied the con- 
ditions of other countries more carefully, and abandoned those 
positions that were at all weak, they could’ have retained the 
controversy with their opponents within those regions where they 
had a solid advantage. They would thus have got a more careful 
hearing when they claimed that, even though labour migrated 
more freely between the west and the east of “America than 
between England and America, yet it was unwise to spend so 
much trouble on protecting the nascent industries of the East 
against those of England, and none on protecting the nascent 
industries of the West against those of the East; or, again, when 
they urged that the younger an industry was, and the more deeply 
it needed help, the more: exclusively would its claims have to stand 
on its own merits, while its older and sturdier brothers could 
supplement their arguments by a voting power which even the 
most honest politicians had to respect, aid by a power of cor- 
ruption which would tend to make politics dishonest. 


Had the English economists been more -careful and more 
many-sided, they would have gradually built up a prestige for 
honesty and frankness, as well as for scientific thoroughness, 
which would have inclined the popular ear to their favour, 
even when their arguments were difficult to follow. Intellectual 
thoroughness and sincerity is its own reward; but it is also a 
prudent policy when the people at large have to be convinced of 


* P.S.—I do not include under the head of a Protective policy any of the many 
ingenious schemes that have been propounded for “ Retaliation ”? on those ecuntrics 
that impose high dnties on imports from England, or for taxing imports from 
foreign countries, in order to be able to allow some differential advantage to the 
z00ds of our colonies, on condition that they grant corresponding advantages to 
English goods. It is true that many of these schemes have been advocated by 
arguments of a most unscientific character, such as find their proper place only 
in the crudest forms of Protectionism. But it is not necessary to base their claims 
on arguments of this kind. Arguments of some force can be given for the 
lelief that some of these schemes, if they conld practically be carried out under 
certain conditions, might on tlie whole do a little more good than harin to England. 
But there seems at present to be no probability that the proposed conditions will 
be realized in practice. 


272 
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the advisability of a course of action against which such plausible 
fallacies can be urged as that “ Protection increases the employ- 
‘‘ ment of domestic industries,” or that ‘‘ it is needed to enable a 
“ country in which the rate of wages is generally high to carry on 
‘trade with another in which it is generally low.” The argu- 
ments by which such fallacies can be opposed have an almost 
mathematical cogency, and will convince, even against his will, 
any one who is properly trained for such reasonings. But the 
veal nature of foreign trade is so much disguised by the monetary 
transactions in which it is enveloped, that a clever sophist has a 
hundred opportunities of throwing dust in the eyes of ordinary 
people, and especially the working classes, when urging the claims 
of Protection as affording a short cut to national prosperity ; and, 
to crown all, he contrasts America’s prosperity with English 
prophecies of the ruin that Protection would bring on her.” 

It is true that Ricardo himself, and some of those who worked 
with him, were incapable of supposing that a doctrine can be made 
more patriotic by being made less true; and, so far as their hmits 
went, they examined the good and evil of any proposed course, 
and weighed the good and evil against one another in that calm 
spirit of submissive interrogation with which the chemist weighs 
his materials in his laboratory. But they were very few in- 
number, and their range of inquiry was somewhat narrow, while 
many of those Englishmen who were most eager to spread Free 
Trade doctrines abroad had not the pure scientific temper. 

Now at length, however, there seems to be the dawn of a 


2 P.S.—-Some of these prophecies have been repeated with reference to the 
recent McKinley Bill. But even if all the rest of the world were submerged under 
the ocean, the United States, without any foreign trade at all, would remain a great 
and a prosperous nation; and even though it be true—as I myself think it is— 
that the Act is a part of a policy which is on the whole mischievous to America, and 
is itself a mistake; and though the plans which it adopts for promoting the growth 
of American tin plate, lace, &c., industries do not seem to be the best possible ; 
and though their good effects for America will probably be overweighed by much 
greater evils, yet those good effects can scarcely fail to be very important. On 
the other hand an old fallacy has reappeared in a new form in an argument, which 
has attracted much attention both here and in America, that the Act must have 
benefited America, because it has led to the investment of a few hundred thousand 
pounds of English capital in starting tin plate and lace works, &c., in America, — 
Protection always puts capital into some industries: that movement “ is seen ;” 
but, before we can regard it as a net gain, we must make sure that there is not an 
equal or greater, though “ unseen ”’ leaking of capital out of other industries which 
the new tariif indirectly injures; and for every hundred thousand pounds that 
the Protection policy causes to be sent from England to be invested in American 
factories, it probably keeps away at least a million pounds that would otherwise 
have been sent there to he invested in railways and agriculture. And indeed the 
adoption of free trade by America would probably give a great stimulus to the 
immigration of English capital and labour to avail themselves of America’s 
vast natural resources for almost every branch of industry. . 
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brighter day in the growth of large numbers of many-sided 
students in England and other countries, and notably in America 
itself, where the problems of Protection can be studied to most 
advantage—students who are not, indeed, without opinions as to 
what course it is most expedient to follow practically, but who 
are free from party bias, and have the true scientific delight in 
ascertaining a new fact or developing a new argument, simply 
because they believe it to be new and true, and who welcome it 
equally whether it tells for or against the practical conclusion 
which, on the whole, they are inclined to support. 


I11.— Second illustration. Trusts and other forms of Combination. 


But I must leave the subject of competition from outside a 
nation and pass to that of competition within. Here the past 
counts for less, the present and the future have ‘to work for them- 
selves without very much direct aid from experience. For, rapid 
as are the changes which the last few years have seen in the 
conditions of foreign trade, those which are taking place in the 
relations of different groups of industry within a country are more 
rapid still and more fundamental. The whirligig of Time brings 
its revenges. It was to England’s sagacity and good fortune in 
seizing hold of those industries in which the Law of Increasing 
Return applies most strongly, that she owed in a great measure 
her leading position in commerce and industry. .Time’s revenge 
was that that very Law of Increasing Return furnished the chief 
motives to other countries, and especially America, to restrict 
their commerce with her by Protective duties to home industries. 
And Time’s counter-revenge is found in this—that Hngland’s 
Free Trade has prevented the Law of Increasing Return from 
strengthening combinations of wealthy manufacturers against the 
general weal here to the same extent as it has in countries in 
which Protection has prevailed, and notably America. 


American and English Business contrasted. 


The problem of the relations between competition and com- 
bination is one in which differences of national character and 
conditions show themselves strongly. The Americans are the only 
great people whose industrial temper is at all like that of the 
English, and yet even theirs is not very like. Partly because of 
this difference of temper, but more because of the differences in 
the distribution of wealth and in the physical character of the two 
countries, the individual counts for much more in American than 
‘in English economic movements. Here few of those who are very 
rich take a direct part in business, they generally seek safe in- 
vestments for their capital; and, again, among those engaged in 
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business the middle class predominates, and most of them are 
more careful to keep*what they have than eager to increase it by 
risky courses. And, lastly, tradition and experience are of more 
service and authority in an old country than in one which, like 
America, has not yet ‘even taken stock of a great part of her 
natural resources, and ‘espeeially those mineral resources, the 
sudden: development of some of which has -been the chief cause of 
many recent dislocations of industry. 

In England, therefore, the dominant force is that of the 
average opinion of business men, and the dominant form of 
association is that of the joint-stock company.. But in America 
the dominant force is the: restless energy'and the versatile enter- 
prise of a comparatively few very rich and able men who rejoice 
in that power of doing great things by great«means that their 
wealth gives them, and who have but partial-respect for those who 
always keep their violins under glass cases.. The methods of a 
joint-stock company are not*always much to their mind; they 
prefer combinations that are» more mobile, more elastic, more 
adventurous, and often more aggressive. Hor some purposes they 
have to put up;with a joint-stock company; but then :they strive 
to dominate it, not be dominated by it. Again, since distances in 
America are large, mavy local monopolies are: possible in America 
which are not possible in England; in fact the-area. of a local 
monopoly there is often greater than that ofthe whole of England. 
A local coal combination, for: instance, means ~quite a different 
thing there from what it does:in England, and is more powerful 
every way. 

Again, partly, but’ not solely, because they are so much in 
the hands of a few wealthy and daring men, railways, both col- 
lectively and individually, are a.far greater power in America 
than in fingland. America is«the home of: the popular saying 
that if the State does not keep.a tight hand on the railways, 
the railways will keep a tight hand on the State; and many 
individual railways have, in’ spite of recent legislation, a power 
over the industries within their territories such as no English 
railway ever had, for the distances are great, and the all-liberating 
power of the free ocean befriends America: but little. . 


The pressure of Combinations is becoming more Hxtensive, but 
less Intensive. 


It is this change of area that is characteristic of the modern 
movement. In Adam Smith’s time England was full of trade 
combinations, chiefly of an informal kind, indeed, and confined to 
very narrow areas; but very powerful within those areas, and very 
cruel. Even at the present day, the cruelest of all combinations 
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in England are, probably, in the trades that buy up small things, 

such as fish, and dairy and garden produce in detail, and sell them 
in retail; both producers and consumers being, from a business 

point of view, weak relatively to the intermediate dealers. But 
even in these trades there is a steady increase in the areas over 
which such combinations and partial monopolies extend themselves. 
New facilities of transport and communication ‘tell so far on the 
side of the consumer, that they diminish the intensity of the 
pressure which a combination can exert; but, at the same time, 
they increase the extension of that pressure, partly by compelling, 
and partly by assisting, the combination to spread itself out more. 
widely. And in England, as in other Western countries, more is 
heard every year of new and ambitious combinations ; and of course 
many of them remain always secret. 


The success of American.Trusts has been brilliant, but perhaps 
not very solid. 


But it is chiefly from America that a cry has been coming with 
constantly increasing force for the last fifteen- years or more, that 
in manufactures free competition favours the growth of large firms 
with large capitals and expensive plants ; that such firms, if driven | 
into a corner, will bid for custom at any sacrifice ; that, rather than 
not sell their goods at all, they will sell them at the Prime Cost— 
that is, the actual outlay required for them, which is sometimes 
very little; that, when there is not enough’ work for all, these 
manufacturers will turn their bidding recklessly against one 
another, and will lower prices so far that the weaker of them will 
be killed out, and all of them injured; .so that when trade revives 
they will be able, even without any combination amongst them- 
selves, to put up prices to a high level; that these intense fluctua- 
tions injure both the public and the producers; and the producers 
being themselves comparatively few in number, are irresistibly 
drawn to some of those many kinds of. combinations to which, 
nowadays, the name Trust is commonly, though not quite accurately, 
applied; and that, in short, competition burns so furiously as to- 
smother itself in its own smoke. It-is a Committee of the 
American Congress that reports that: “ combination grows out of, 
“ and is the natural development of, competition, and that in many: 
“cases it is the only means left to the competitors to escape 
“ absolute ruin.” 

The subject is one on which it would be rash: to speak’ confi- - 
dently. We of this generation, being hurried along in-a whirl of 
change, cannot measure accurately the forces at work, and it is 
probable that the best guesses we can make will move the smiles 

of future generations; they will wonder how we could have so» 
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much over-estimated the strength of some, and under-estimated 
the strength of others. But my task is to try to explain what it 
is that economists of this generation are thinking about competition 
in relation to combination; and I must endeavour to reproduce 
their guesses, hazardous though this may be. 

To begin with, I think that it is the better opinion that popular 
rumour, going now as ever to extremes, has exaggerated some 
features of the movement towards combination and monopoly, even 
n America. For instance, though it is said that there are a 


hundred commodities, the sale of which in America is partly 


controlled by some sort of combination, many of these combina- 
tions turn out to be of small proportions, and others to be weak 
and loose. Again, the ‘typical instances which are insisted on by 
those who desire to magnify the importance of the movement are 
nearly always the same, and they have all had special advantages 
of more or less importance. 

This is specially true of the only ‘Trust which can show a long 
record of undisputed success on a large scale—the Standard Oil 
Trust. For, firstly, the petroleum.in which.it deals comes from a 
few of Nature’s storehouses, mostly in the same neighbourhood : 
and it has long been recognised that those who ean get control 


over some of the richest natural sources of.a rare commodity are 7 


well on their way towards a partial monopoly. And,-secondly, the 
Standard Oil Trust has many of those advantages which enable 
large railway companies to get the better-of their-smaller neigh- 
bours; for, directly or indirectly, it bas im ‘some measure con- 
trolled the pipe lines and the raihways which have carried its 
oil to the large towns and to tidal water. 


The strength of a moderate policy. 


On the other hand, we must remember that the future of a 
young and vigorous movement is to be measured, not so much by 
what it has achieved, as by what it has learnt; and that every 
unsuccessful attempt to hold together a Trust has been a lesson as 
to what to avoid, taught to men who are wonderfully quick to 
learn. In particular, it is now recognised that a very large portion 
of the failures in the past have been due to attempts to charge too 
high a price; that this high price has tempted those on the inside 
to break faith, and has tempted those on the outside to start rival 
works, which may bleed the Trust very much unless it consents to 
buy them up on favourable terms; and, lastly, that this high price 
irritates the public: and that, especially in some States, public 
indignation on such matiers leads to rapid legislation that strikes 
straight at the offenders, with little care as to whether it appears 
to involve principles of jurisprudence which could not be applied 
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logically and consistently without danger. The leaders in the 
-movement towards forming Trusts seem to be resolved to aim in 

the future at prices which will be not very tempting to any one 
who has not the economies which a large combination claims to 
derive, both in producing and in marketing, from its vast scale of 
business and its careful organization; and to be content with 
putting into their own pockets the equivalent of these economies 
in addition to low profits on their capital. There are many who 
believe that combinations of this kind, pursuing a moderate policy, 
will ultimately obtain so great a power as to be able.to shape, in a 
ereat measure, the conditions of trade-and industry. 


Difficulty of combining central responsibility and individual energy : 
a pooling of gains often drifts into complete consolidation. 


It may be so, but these eulogists of Trusts seem.to claim for 
them both that individual vigour, elasticity, and originating force 
which belong to a number of separate firms, each retaining a true 
autonomy, and that strength and economy which belong :to a unified 
and centralised administration. Sanguine claims of this kind are 
not new; they have played a great part in nearly all the bold 
schemes for industrial reorganisation which have fascinated the 
world in one generation after another. But in this, their latest 
form, they have some special features of interest to the economic 
ana'yst. 

They have a certain air of plausibility, for the organizers of 
Trusts claim that they see their way to avoiding the weak points 
in ordinary forms of combination:among traders, which consist in 
the fact that their agreements can generally be evaded without 
being broken. For instance, the most remarkable feature in the 
history of English railways during the present generation is, not 
their tendency to agree on the fares and freights to be charged 
over parallel lines—for that has long been a foregone conciusion— 
it is the marvellously effective competition for traffic which such 
railways have maintained, both of a legitimate kind, by means of 
improved conveniences offered to the public as a whole, and of an 
illegitimate kind, by means of those special privileges to particular 
traders which we are now, at last, seriously setting ourselves to 
stop by law. 

It is difficulties of this kind which the modern movement 
towards Trusts aims specially at overcoming. Trusts have very 
many forms and methods, but their chief motive in every case is 
to take away from the several firms in the combination all induce- 
ments to compete by indirect means with one another.° 


3 P.S.Professor Brentano has called my attention to the plan of the 
German Iron Combination, which does not allow individual firms to sell direct to 
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The chief instrument for this purpose is generally some plan 
for pooling their aggregate receipts, and making the gains of each 
depend on the gains of all, rather than on the amount of business ~ 
it gets for itself. But here the dilemma shows itself. If each — 
establishment is left to its own devices, but has very little to lose, . 
by bad management, it is not likely long to remain well managed, 
and anyhow the Trust does not gain much of the special economy 
resulting from production on a very large scale. For this a 
partial remedy can sometimes be found in throwing as much of its 
work as possible on to those establishments which are best situated, 
have the best and most recent appliances and the ablest manage- — 
ment, and, perhaps, closing entirely some of the others. But when 
once the pooling has begun, the combination is on an inclined 
plane, and every step hurries it on faster towards what is virtually 
complete amalgamation and consolidation. The recent history of 
Trusts shows a constant tendency to give a more and more absolute 
power to the central executive, and to reduce the heads of the 
separate establishments more and more nearly to the position of 
branch managers. . In some cases the only substantial difference ~ 
between such a Trust and .a consolidated joint stock company 
is, that it is nominally left open to the several parties contracting 
to claim their separate property after the lapse of a certain number 
of years, while some are already preparing to dissolve and recon- 
stitute themselves formally as joint stock companies. 

This tendency has been helped on by the action of the legisla- 
ture and the law courts, and since this action can be traced back in 
some measure to the imperfect analysis of competition in the 
older economic writings, it has a special interest for us here. 


IV.—A false antithesis between Competition and Combination. 


It has led to the favouring of rigid as against.loose forms of Combination. 


There seems to have been set up a false antithesis between 
competition and combination. For instance, if too workmen agreed 
.to act together, as far as possible, in bargaining for the sale of 
their labour, they were denounced as combining to limit freedom, 
even when they did not interfere in any way with the liberty of — 
other workmen, but merely deprived the employers of the freedom 
of making bargains with the 100 workmen, one by one. But the 
employer himself was allowed to unite in his own hands the power 


the consumer, but only through a central office. It fixes the amount of each 
firm’s produce which may be sold, and the price of sale; and each firm gains by 
every reduction it can make in its own expenses of working. This plan has great 
elements of strength, and is probably specially suitable for Germany. But it is 
yet on its-trial. 
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of hiring a hundred or twenty hundred men, and if he had not 
enough capital of his own he might take others into private, if not 
into public partnership with him. Now, no trades union was 
likely to be as compact a combination, governed by as single a 
purpose, as a. public or private firm, still less as an individual 
_ large employer; and therefore, there was not only a class injustice, 
‘but also a logical confusion, in prohibiting combinations among 
workmen, on the ground that free competition was a good, and 
that combination, being opposed to free competition, was, for 
_ that reason, an. evil. . 
It was an additional grievance to the-workmen that employers 
had all manner of facilities for combination, of which they made 
full use; as-is vigorously urged by Adam Smith, to whom the 
working classes owe more than they know. And it was this social 
injustice, rather than the logical inconsistency of economists and 
legislators, that led workmen to claim—and for the greater part 
successfully—that nothing should be illegal if done by workmen in 
combination which would not be illegal if.done by any one of 
_ them separately—a principle:which works. well practically in the 
particular case of workmen’s combinations if applied with modera- 
tion; though it has no better claim to ‘universal validity than the 
opposite doctrine. 

But at present it is with the latter. that we are concerned—the 
doctrine, namely, that a use of the rights of property which would 
be “combination in restraint of competition” if the ownership of 
the property were in. many hands, is only a free use of the forms 
of competition when the property is all.in a single hand. This 
doctrine has resulted in the prohibition of pooling between railways 
which were allowed to amalgamate, and in the prohibition of 
combination on the part of a group of traders to coerce others 
to act with them, or te drive others out of the trade, though all 
the while no attempt was made to hinder a single very wealthy 
firm from’ obtaining the despotic: control of a market by similar 
means. 

But to the economists of to-day the whole question appears 
both more complex.and more important than it seemed to their 
predecessors, so they are inquiring in detail how far it is true that 
the looser forms of combination are specially dangerous in spite of 
their weakness, and even to some extent because of their weakness; 
_how far the greater stability and publicity, and sense of responsi- 

bility and slowness of growth, of a single consolidated firm make 
it less likely to extend its operations over a very wide area, and 
less likely to make a flagrantly bad use of its power; and, lastly, 
how far it may be expedient to prohibit actions on the part of 
loose combinatious, while similar actions on the part of individuals 
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and private firms are allowed to pass in silence, because no 


prohibition against them could be effectual. 
It is a sign of the times that the American Senate approved, on 


Sth April last, a Bill of Senator Sherman’s, of which the second — 


Section begins thus: “Every person who shall monopolise, or 
“attempt to monopolise, or conspire with any other person or 


“ persons to monopolise, any part of the trade or commerce among 


“the several States, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed — 


“ ouilty of a misdemeanour.” This clause is interesting to the 
constitutional lawyer on account ef the skill with which it avoids 
any interference by the central authority with the internal affairs 
of the separate States; and though, partly for this reason, it is 
‘perhaps intended to be the expression of a sentiment that may 
help to guide public opinion, rather than an enactment which will 
bear much direct fruit; yet it is of great interest to the economist 
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as showing a tendency to extend to the action of individuals a — 


form of public criticism which has hitherte been almost confined to 
the action of combinations. 


To return, then, to the tendency of Trusts towards consolida- — 


tion. It is probable that the special legislative influences by 
which it has been promoted may be lessened, but that other causes 
will remain sufficiently strong to make a combination, which has 


once got so far as any sort of permanent pooling, tend almost — 


irresistibly towards the more compact unity of a joint stock com- 
pany. If this be so, the new movement will go more nearly on old 
lines than at one time seemed probable; and the question will still 
he the old one of the struggle for victory on the one hand between 
large firms and small firms, and on the other between departments 
of the Government, imperial or local, and private firms. I will then 
pass to consider the modern aspects of this question, ever old and 
ever new, but never more new and never more urgent than to-day. 


V.—Modern analysis tends in many cases to justify State Control, 
but not State Management. 


To begin with, it is now universally recognised that there is a 


great increase in the number and importance of a class of indus- 


tries, which are often called monopolies, but which are perhaps_ 


better described as indivisible industries. Such are the industries 
that supply gas or water in any given area, for only one such 
company in any district can be given leave to pull up the streets. 
Almost on the same footing are railways, tramways, electricity 
Supply companies, and many others. Now, though there are 
some little differences of opinion among the economists of to- 
day, as to the scale on which the owners of such undertakings 
when in private hands should be compensated for interference 
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_ with what they had thought their vested rights, all are agreed 
that such right of interference must be absolute. Economists of 
all schools are eagerly inquiring what form it is most expedient 


for this interference to take. And here differences of opinion 


show themselves. The advantages of a bureaucratic govern- 


ment appeal strongly to some classes of minds, among whony 


are to be included many German economists and a few of the 


younger American economists who have been much under German 
influence. But those in whom the Anglo Saxon spirit is strongest, 
would prefer that such undertakings, though always under public 
control, and sometimes even in public ownership, should when- 
ever possible be worked and managed by private corporations. 
We (for I would here include myself) believe that bureaucratic 
management is less suitable for Anglo Saxons than for other races 


who are more patient and. more easily contented, more submissive 


and less full of initiative, who like to take things easily and to 
spread their work out rather thinly over long hours. An Knglish- 
man’s or an American’s life would involve too much strain to 
make them happy, while the Englishman would fret under the con- 
straints and the small economies of their lives. Without therefore 
expressing any opinion as to the advantages of the public manage- 
ment: of indivisible undertakings on the Continent, the greater 
part of the younger English and American economists are, I think, 
inclined to oppose it for England and America. We are not sure 
that we could exchange our own industrial virtues for those of the 
Continent if we wished to, and we are not sure that we do wish it. 
And though we recognise that the management of a vast under- 
taking by a public company has many of the characteristics of 
bureaucratic management, yet we think the former is distinctly 
the better suited for developing those faculties by which the 
Anglo Saxon race has won its position in the world. We believe 
that a private company which stands to gain something by vigorous 
and efficient management, by promptness in inventing, as well as 
in adopting and perfecting improvements in processes and orga- 
nisation, will do much more for progress than a public depart- 
ment. 

Again, while a public company is inferior to a small private 
firm in its power and opportunities of finding out which among 
its employés have originating and constructive ability, a depart- 
ment of Government is far inferior in these respects to a joint 
stock company, especially in England. And further, such a depart- 
ment is more liable to have the efficiency of its management 


interfered with for the purpose of enabling other persons to gain 


the yotes of their constituents on questions in which it has no 
direct concern; and asa corollary from this, it tends to promote 


the growth of political immorality, and it suffers from that = 


growth. 
There is certainly a growing opinion among English and 


American economists, that the State must keep a very tight hand i 
on all industries in which competition is not an effective regulator; 
but this is the expression of a very different tone of thought from 


that which is leading so many German economists towards what is 
called State Socialism. In fact, as far as I can judge, English 


economists at all events are even more averse to State management 


than they were a few years ago; the set of their minds is rather 
towards inquiring how the advantages claimed for State manage- 


ment, without its chief evils, can be obtainéd even in what I have — 


called indivisible industries; they are considering how a resolute 
intervention on the part of the State -may best check the growth 
of Imperia in Imperio, and prevent private persons from obtaining 


an inordinate share of the gains arising from the development, — 


through natural causes, of what are really semi-public concerns, 
and at the same time leave them sufficient freedom of initiative 
and sufficient security of gain by using that freedom energetically 
to develop what is most valuable m ‘the energy and inventiveness 
of the Anglo Saxon temper.‘ | 


But, though we dislike and fear the present tendency towards 


a widening of the area of public management of industries, we 
cannot ignore its actual strength. For more forethought and hard 
work are needed to arrange an effective public control over an 
undertaking than to put it bodily: into’ the -hands of a public 
department; and there is always a danger that in a time of hasty 
change the path of least resistance will be followed. 

By way of illustration of the inquiries that have had their 
origin in this fear of public management, as contrasted with 
public control and public cwnership,:I would here mention a 
notion which has been suggested partly by the relations of some 
municipalities to their tramways, gas and water works. At 
_ present it is in a very crude form, and not ready for immediate 
application ; but it seems to have occurred independently to a good 
many people, and it may have an important future. It is that a 
public authority may be able to own the franchise and, in some 


* Among the younger English economists who have written on the subject of 
Combinations, Trusts, and Government interference, [ would specially refer to 
Mr. Rae and Professor Foxwell. Most of the other young American economists 
have written on it instructively from various points of view, and in Mr. Baker’s 
“Monopolies and the People,” to which I am myself much indebted, the English 
reader will find condensed into a short compass an account of the general position 
of these questions in America, together with some bold and interesting suggestions 
for reform. Some useful documents relating to Trusts have recently been pub- 
lished in a Consular Report by our Foreign Office [5896-32]. 
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cases, part of the fixed capital of a semi-public undertaking, and 
to lease them for a limited number of years to a Corporation who 
_ shall be bound to perform services, or deliver goods, at a certain 
_ price and subject to certain other regulations, some of which may 
perhaps concern their relations to their employés. In order that 
the plan may havea fair chance-of success, it is essential that the 
capital to be supplied by the-private Corporation should not be so 
large as to prevent there being a real and effective competition for 
the franchise. But this being assumed, the special point of the 
proposal is that, where possible, the competition for the franchise 
shall turn on the price or the quality, or both, of the services or 
_ the goods, rather than the annual sum: piid for the lease. Com- 
petition as to quality is, from the consumer’s point of view, often 
just as beneficial as competition as to price, and sometimes more 
so. And in industries which obey the: Law of Increasing Return, 
as very many of these indivisible industries do, a reduction of 
price or an improyement of quality will confer on the consumer a 
benefit out ‘of all proportion to the extra cost involved.’ 


VI—The general influence of large Combinations. 


They economise in bargaining : bit it is doubtful whether they render 
Industry more Stable. 

But I have lingered too long over those industries which 
I have called indivisible, and I must pass to those in which 
competition exerts a pretty full sway. ‘The first point to be 
observed is that competition in bargaining and competition in 
production stand in very different-relations to the public interest ; 
and that one of the great advances in modern analysis consists in 
the emphasis which it lays on the distinction between the two. 
Competition in bargaining constitutes a great part of competition 
in marketing, but is not the whole of it. For under marketing is 
included the whole of the effective organisation of the trade side 
of a business; and most of this performs essential services for the 
public, and is, in fact, of the same order as production commonly 
so called. But a great part of marketing consists of bargaining, 
of manceuvring to get others to buy at a high price and sell at a 
low price, to obtain special concessions or to force a trade by 
offering them. This is, from the social point of view, almost pure 
waste; it is that part of trade as to which Aristotle’s dictum is 
most nearly true, that no one can gain except at the loss of 
another. It has a great attraction for some minds that are not 
merely mean; but nevertheless it is the only part of honest trade 

5 This belongs to a class of questions relating to monopolies, &c., the more 


general and abstract aspects of which can be best shown by the diagrammatic - 
method, 
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competition that is entirely devoid of any ennobling or elevating : 
feature. A claim is made on behalf of large firms and large — 
combinations that their growth tends to diminish the waste, and — 
on the whole perhaps it does. The one solid advantage which the 
public gain from a combination powerful enough to possess a local 
monopoly is that it escapes much waste on advertising and petty — 
bargaining and manceuvring. But its weakness in this regard lies 
in the fact that to keep its monopoly it must be always bargaining 
and manceuvring on a large scale. And if its monopoly is invaded, 
it must bargain and manoeuvre widely in matters of detail as well 
as in larger affairs. 


Still less can we fully concede, without further proof, the claim .— 


which has been urged on behalf of such combinations, that they 
will render industry more stable and diminish the fluctuations of 
commercial activity. This claim, though put forward confidently 
and by many writers, does not appear to be supported by any 
arguments that will bear examination. On the one hand some 
industries which are already aggregated into large and powerful 
units, such as railway companies, give exceptionally steady employ- 
ment; and others, such as the heavy iron and the chemical indus- 
tries, exceptionally unsteady. And when combinations succeed in 
steadying their own trades a very little, they often do it by means 
which diminish production and disturb other trades a very great 
deal. ‘The teaching of history seems to throw but little light on 
the question, because the methods of regulation which are now 
suggested have not much in common with those of earlier times, 
while the causes which govern fluctuations in prices have changed 
their character completely. 


Large Combinations can turn economically to account such 
kuowledge as already exists. 


Let us then next turn to the economies cf production on a 
large scale. They have long been well known, and our forefathers 
certainly did not underrate their importance. For, though the. 
absence of any proper industrial census in England prevents us 
from getting exact information on the subject, yet there seems no 
doubt that the increase in the average size of factories has gone on, 
uot faster, but slower than was thought probable a generation or 
two ago. In many industries, of which the Textile may be taken 
as a type, it has been found that a comparatively small capital will 
command all the economies that can be gained by production on 
a large scale; and it seems probable that in many industries in 
which the average size of businesses has been recently increasing 
fast, a similar position of maximum economy will shortly be 
attained without any much further increase in size. 


f 
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Those reductions in the expenses of production of commodities 


; which have been claimed by the eulogists of Trusts and other 
_ Jarge combinations, as tending to show that their gains are not at 


the expense of the public, turn out generally to have been at least 
equalled by the reductions in the expenses of production in similar 
industries in which there was no combination. And this count in 
their eulogy, though it may truly stand for something, seems to 


-have been much exaggerated. But after all, what these very large 


public firms and combinations of firms have done has generally 
been only to turn to good account existing knowledge, and not to 
increase that knowledge. And this brings us to the main reason 
for regarding with some uneasiness any tendency there may be 
towards such consolidations of business. 


But in a multitude of independent undertakers there is more 
inventive energy. 


It has always been recognised that large firms have a great 
advantage over their smaller rivals in their power of making 
expensive experiments; and in some of the modern “ scientific” 
industries, they use part of their resources in hiring specialists to 
make experiments for them in the technical applications of science. 
But on the whole observation seems to show, what might have 
been anticipated @ priori, that these advantages count for little in 
the long run in comparison with the superior inventive force of a 
multitude of small undertakers. There are but few exceptions to 
the rule, that large private firms, though far superior to public 


_ departments, are yet in proportion to their size, no less inferior to 
private businesses of a moderate size in that energy and resource, 


that restlessness and inventive power, which lead to the striking 
out of new paths. And the benefits which the world reaps from 
this originality are apt to be underrated. For they do not come all 
at once like those gains which a large business reaps by utilizing 
existing knowledge and well proven economies; but they are 
cumulative, and not easily reckoned up. He who strikes out a new 
path by which the work of eight men is rendered as efficient as 
that of ten used to be, in an industry that employs 100,coo men, 


confers on the world a benefit equal to the labour of 20,000 men. 


And this benefit may in many cases be taken as running for many 
years. For though his discovery might have been made later by 
someone else of equal inventive power, yet this someone else, 
starting with that discovery in hand, is likely to make another 
improvement on it. 

I believe that the importance of considerations of this kind is 
habitually underrated in the world at large; and that the older 
economists, though fully conscious of them, did not explain with 
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sufficient clearness and iteration the important place which they — 
take in the claims of industrial competition on the gratitude of 
mankind. | | 

The chemist in his laboratory can make experiments on his own © 
responsibility: if he had to ask leave from others at each step he 
would go but slowly, and though the officials of a company may 
have some freedom to make experiments in detail, yet even as 
regards these they seldom have a strong incentive to exertion; and — 
in great matters the freedom of experimenting les only with those 
sae undertake the responsibility of the business. 

It may indeed be admitted that some kinds of industrial 
improvements are getting to depend on the general increase of 
scientific knowledge rather than on such experiments as can only 
be made by business men. This dependence however tells on the 
side of small firms which have a great managing ability in pro- 
portion to their capital, but cannot afford to make expensive 
experiments for themselves. For nearly all such scientific know- 
ledge, as soon as it is achieved, becomes the public property of the 
nation, or rather of the world. 





VIT.—Modern analysis of the motives of Business Competition. 


The love of money ts only one among many. 


But the growing importance in business. of that scientific 
knowledge that has its origin in academic studies, relatively to 
that technical knowledge which has its origin in business work, 
may serve as a convenient introduction to the next point that I 
want to make in the analysis of competition. It is that the 
motives which induce business men to compete for wealth are not 
altogether as sordid as the world in general, and I am forced to 
admit, economists in particular, have been wont to assume. 

The chemist or the physicist may happen to make money by 
his inventions, but that is seldom the chief motive of his work. — 
He wants to earn somehow the means of a cultured life for him- 
self and his family; but, that being once provided, he spends 
himself in seeking knowledge partly for its own sake, partly for. 
the good it may do to others, and last, and often not least, for the 
honour it may do himself. His discoveries become collective 
property as soon as they are made, and altogether he would not be 
a very bad citizen of Utopia just as he is. For it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the constructors of Utopias from the time 
of Plato downwards have proposed to abolish competition. On the 
contrary, they have always taken for granted that a desire to do 
good for its own sake will need to be supplemented by emulation 
or competition for the approbation of others. 
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But business men are very much of the same nature as scientific 


_ men; they have the same “instincts of the chase,” and many of 


' them have the same power of being stimulated to great and even 
feverish exertions by emulations that are not sordid or ignoble. 
This part of their nature has however been confused with and 
thrown into the shade by their desire to make money. The chief 
_ reason why the scientific man does not care much for money is 
that in scientific work the earning of much money is no proof of 
excellence, but sometimes rather the reverse. On the other hand, 
in business a man’s money-earning power, though not an accurate 
test of the real value to the world of what he has done, is yet often 
the best available. It is that test which most of those, for whose 
opinion he cares, believe to be more trustworthy than the highly- 
coloured reports the world hears from time to time of the benefits 
which it is just going to derive from a new invention or plan of 
organising that is just going to revolutionise a branch of industry. 
And so all the best business men want to get money, but many of 
them do not care about it much for its own sake; they want it 
chiefly as the most convincing proof to themselves and others that 
they have succeeded. 


Economic progress requires as a condition free indiidual responsibility, 
but not the maintenance of those rights of property which lead to 
extreme inequalities of wealth. 


These are the very men for whom the older economists were 
most eager to claim freedom of competition as needful to induce 
them to do fully their high work for the world. But this seems to 
involve the error of running together and treating as though they 
were one, two different positions—an error which seems to resemble 
in character the failure to distinguish adequately between the 
results of Protection in an old and a new country. 

The first of these positions is that industrial progress depends 
on our getting the right men into the right places, and giving 
them a free hand and sufficient incitement to exert themselves to 
the utmost; and the second is that nothing less than the enormous 
fortunes which successful men now make and retain would sufiice 
for that purpose. This last position seems to be untenable, 

The present extreme inequalities of wealth tend in many ways 
to prevent human faculties from being turned to their best account. 
A good and varied education, freely prolonged to those children of 
the working classes who show the power and the will to use it 
well, an abundance of open-air recreation even in large towns, and 
other requisites of a wholesome life—such things as these might, 
most of us are inclined to think, be supplied by taxes levied on the 
rich, without seriously checking the accumulation of material 
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capital, and with the effect of increasing rather than diminishing 
the services which competition renders to society by tending to 
put the ablest men into the most important posts, the next ablest 
into the next most important, and so on, and by giving to those in 
each erade freedom sufficient for the full exercise of their faculties. 
It is quite true that where any class of workers have less than 
the necessaries for efficiency, an increase of income acts directly on 
their power of work. But when they already have those neces- 
saries the gain to production from a further increase of their 
income depends chiefly on the addition that it makes, not to their 
power of working, but to their will to exert themselves. And all 
history shows that a man will exert himself nearly as much to 
secure a small rise in income as a large one, provided he knows 
beforehand what he stands to gain, and is in no fear of having the 
expected fruits of his exertions taken away from him by arbitrary 
spoliation. If there were any fear of that he would not do his 
best, but if the conditions of the country were such that a moderate 
income gave as good a social position as a large one does now; if to 
have earned a moderate income were a strong presumptive proof 
that a man had surpassed able rivals in the attempt to do a diffi- 
cult thing well, then the hope of earning such an income would 
offer to all but the most sordid natures inducements almost as strong 
as they are now when there is an equal hope of earning a large one. 


The socialists have underrated the difficulty of business work. 


On all this class of questions modern economists are inclined 
to go a little way with the socialists. But all socialist schemes, 
and especially those which are directly or indirectly of German 
origin, seem to be vitiated by want of attention to the analysis 
which the economists of the modern age have made of the 
functions of the undertaker of business enterprises. They seem 
to think too much of competition as the exploiting of labour by 
capital, of the poor by the wealthy, and too little of it as the con- 
stant experiment by the ablest men for their several tasks, each 
_ trying to discover a new way in which to attain some important 
end. ‘They still retain the language of the older economists, 
in which the employer, or undertaker, and the capitalist are 
spoken of as though they were, for all practical purposes, the 
same people. The organ of the German school of English 
socialists prints frequently in thick type the question, “Is there 
‘one single useful or necessary duty performed by the capitalist 
“ to-day which the people organised could not perform for them- 
“selves?” It would be just as reasonable to ask if there is a 
single victory to which Julius Cesar or N apoleon conducted their 
troops which the troops, properly organised, could not have 
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equally well won for themselves; or whether there is a single 
thing written by Shakespeare which could not have been equally 
_ well written by any one else if, as Charles Lamb said, he happened 
to ‘‘have the mind to do it.” It is quite true that many business 
men earn large incomes by routine work. It is just in these cases 
that co-operation can dispense with middlemen and even employers. 
But the German socialists have been bitter foes of co-operation, 
though this antagonism is less than it was. 
The world owes much to the socialists, as it does to every set 
of enthusiasts among whom there are noble men, and many a 
generous heart has been made more generous by reading their 
poetic aspirations; but before their writings can be regarded as 
serious contributions to economic science, they must make more 
careful and exact analysis of the good and the evil of competition. 
They must suggest some reasonably efficient substitute for that 
freedom which our present system offers to constructive genius to 
work its way to the light, and to prove its existence by attempting 
difficult tasks on its own responsibility, and succeeding in them; 
for those who have done most for the world have seldom been 
those whom their neighbours would have picked out as likely 
for the work. They must not, as even Mr. Bellamy and other 
American socialists do, in spite of their strong protestations to the 
contrary, assume implicitly. a complete change of human nature, 
and propound schemes which would much diminish the aggregate 
production, but which they represent as enabling every family to 
attain an amount of material well-being which would be out of 
reach if the aggregate income of England or America were divided 
out equally among the population. 


VIII.—The growing importance of Public Opinion as an economic 
force. 


But though the socialists have ascribed to the virtues inherent 
in the human breast, and to the regulating force of public opinion, 
a much greater capacity for doing the energizing work of com- 
petition than they seem really to have, yet, unquestionably, the 
economists of to-day do go beyond those of earlier generations in 
believing that the desire of men for the approval of their own con- 
science and for the esteem of others is an economic force of the first 

‘order of importance, and that the strength of public opinion is 
steadily increasing with the increase and the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and with the constant tendency of what had been regarded 
as private and personal issues to become public and national. 

Public opinion acts partly through the Government. But 
though the enforcement of the law in economic matters occupies 
the time of a rapidly increasing number of people, and its adminis- 
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tration is improving in every way, it fails to keep pace with 


the demands resulting from the growing complexity of economic 
organisation and the growing sense of responsibility of public 
opinion. A part of this failure is due to a cause which might 


easily be remedied; it is that the adjustment of punishment to — 


offences is governed by traditions descending from a time when 
the economic structure of England was entirely different. This is 
most conspicuous with regard to the subtler, or, as they are some- 
times called with unconscious irony, the more gentlemanly forms 


of commercial fraud on a large scale, for which the punishment — 


awarded by the law courts is often trivial in comparison with the 
aggregate gains which the breakers of the law, whose offences can 
seldom be proved, make by their wrongdoing; and it is still more 
trivial in comparison with the aggregate injury which such wrong- 
doing inflicts on the public. Many of the worst evils in modern 
forms of competition could be diminished by merely bringing that 
part of the law which relates to economic problems of modern 
growth into harmony with that which relates to the old-fashioned 


and well-matured economic questions relating to common picking ~ 


and stealing. , 
But at best the action of the law must be slow, cumbrous, and 


inelastic, and therefore ineffective. And there are many matters 


in which public opinion can exercise its influence more quickly 
and effectively by a direct route than by the indirect route of first 
altering the law. Yor of all the great changes which our own age 
has seen in the relative proportions of different economic forces, 
there is none so important as the increase in the area from which 
public opinion collects itself, and in the force with which it bears 
directly upon economic issues. 


And in this connection I may perhaps transgress a little — 


beyond the bounds I have set myself in this paper, and may 
glance rapidly at combinations of labour on the one side and of 

employers on the other. They are now able to arrange plans of 
- campaign for whole trades, for whole counties, for the whole 
country, and sometimes even beyond; and partly on account of 
the magnitude of the interests concerned, partly because trade 
disputes are being reduced to system, affairs which would be only 
of local interest are discussed over the whole kingdom. 

Many turbulent little quarrels which centered more often 
about questions of individual temper, than of broad policy, are 
now displaced by a few great strikes; as to which public opinion is 
on the alert; so that a display of temper is a tactical blunder. 
Kach side strives to put itself right with the public; and requires 
of its leaders above all things that they should persuade the 
average man that their demands are reasonable, and that the 
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quarrel is caused by the refusal of the other side to accept a 


- reasonable compromise. 


This change is increasing the wisdom and the strength of eack 
side; but the employers have always had fairly good means of 
communication with one another; it is the employed that have 
gained most from cheap means of communication by press, by rail- 
way, and by telegraph, and from improvements in their education 
and in their incomes, which enable them to make:more use of these 
new and cheaper facilities. And while the employers have always 
known how to present their case to the public well, and have 
always had a sympathetic public, the working classes are only 
now beginning to read newspapers enough to supply an effective 
national working class opinion; and they are only now learning 
how to present their case well, and to hope much from, or care 
much for, the opinion of those who are neither employers nor of 
the working classes. 

I myself believe that in all this the good largely predominates 
over the evil. But that is not the question with which I am 


‘specially concerned at present. My point is that, in the scientific 


problem of estimating the forces by which wages are adjusted, 
a larger place has to be allowed now than formerly to the power 
of combination, and to the power of public opinion in judging, and 
criticizing, and aiding that combination; and that all these changes 
tend to strengthen the side of the employés, and to help them to 
get a substantial though not a great increase of real wages ; which 
they may, if they will, so use as to increase their efficiency, and 
therefore to increase still further the wages which they are capable 
of earning, whether acting in combination or not. 


Public Opinion needs to be Educated for its new Responsibilities. 


And thus public opinion has a.very responsible task. I have 
spoken of it as the opinion of the average man; that is, of an 
average member of one of those classes of society that is not 
directly and immediately concerned in the question at issue. But 


he is very busy, and has many things to think about. He makes 


great mistakes; but he learns by all of them. He has often 
astonished the learned by the amount of ignorance and false 
reasoning which he can crowd into the discussion of a difficult 
question ; and still more by the way in which he is found at last to 
have been very much in the right on the main issue. He is getting 
increased power of forming a good and helpful opinion, and he is 
being educated in mind and in spirit by forming it, and by giving 
it effect. But in the task which he is undertaking there are great 
difficulties ahead. 

In an industrial conflict each side cares for the opinion of the 
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public at large, or as we have said of the average man. But they _ 
often care especially for the good opinion of those whose sympathy — 

they are most likely to get: in the late South Wales strike, for 
instance, the railway companies were specially anxious about the — 
good opinion of the shippers, and the engine drivers about that of 
the colliers. And there is some fear that when party discipline 
becomes better organized, those on either side will again get to 
care less for any public opinion save that of their own side. And — 
if so, there may be no great tendency towards agreement between 
the two sides as to what are reasonable demands. 

It is true that there is always the action of outside competition 
tending to visit with penalties either side, which makes excessive 
use of any tactical advantage it may have obtained. As we have 
just noticed, the shrewdest organisers of a Trust are averse to 
raising the price of its wares much above the normal or steady 
competition price. And the first point which courts of Conciliation 
and Arbitration have to consider is, what are the rates of wages on 
the one hand and of profits on the other, which are required to call 
forth normal supplies of labour and capital respectively ; and only | 
when that has been done, can an inquiry be properly made as to — 
the shares in which the two should divide between them the piece 
of good or ill fortune which has come to the trade. Thus the 
growth of combinations and partial monopolies has in many ways 
increased, and in no way diminished, the practical importance of 
the careful study of the influences which the normal forces of 
competition exert on normal value. : 

But it must be admitted that the direct force of outside com- 
petition in some classes of wages disputes is diminishing; and 
though its indirect force is being increased by the increased power 
which modern knowledge gives us of substituting one means of 
attaining our ends for another, yet on the whole the difficulty of 
deciding what is a reasonable demand is becoming greater. The 
principles on which not only the average man, but also an expert 
court of Conciliation or Arbitration should proceed in forming 
their judgments, are becoming, in spite of the great increase of 
knowledge, more and more vague and uncertain in several respects. 

And there are signs of a new difficulty. Hitherto the general 
public has been enlightened, and its interests protected by the 
fact that the employers and employed when in conflict have each 
desired to enlighten the public as to the real questions at issue ; 
and the information given on one side has supplemented and 
corrected that on the other: they have seldom worked together 
systematically to sacrifice the interests of the public to their own, 
by lessening the supply of their services or goods, and thus raising 
their price artificially. But there are signs of a desire to arrange 
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. firm compacts between combinations of employers on the one side 
‘and of employés on the other to restrict production. Such com- 
_ pacts may become a grievous danger to the public in those trades in 
which there is little effective competition from foreign producers: 
a danger so great that if these compacts cannot be bent by public 
opinion they may have to be broken up by public force. 
It is, therefore, a matter of pressing urgency that public 
opinion should accustom itself to deal with such questions, and 
be prepared to throw its weight against such compacts as are 
injurious to the public weal, that is, against such compacts as are 
likely to inflict on the public a real loss much greater than the 
gain to that trade; or in other words, are of such a nature that if 
their principle were generally adopted in all trades and professions, 
then all trades and professions would lose as buyers more than 
they would gain as sellers. 


TX .— Conclusion. 


To sum up. It seems that one cause of the present strength of 
Protection in other countries is that the earlier English economists 
lessened the force of the valid arguments against it, by mixing 
them up with others, which, though valid as regards England, did 
not apply without great modifications to new countries; but 
economists of the younger generation, however fervent their 
devotion to free trade, seldom speak of protection in new 
countries with the old unmeasured bitterness. The change 
of mental attitude towards competition in this aspect is in a 
great measure accomplished ; and similar changes in the attitude 

of economists to monopolies and combinations are now in pro- 
gress. It is clear that combinations and partial monopolies will 
play a great part in future economic history; that their effects 
contain much good as well as much evil, and that to denounce 
them without discrimination would be to repeat the error which 
our forefathers made with regard to Protection. Jf we do not 
take time by the forelock, arid begin early to consider how their 
evil effects may be minimized and their possible good developed, 
we shall miss an opportunity that will never recur. For a later 
generation will find it more difficult to extricate the good from the 
evil than those who are contemporary with that great growth of 
the facilities of communication which are giving to the forces of 
combination and monopoly a new character, and in some directions 
a new strength. 

So far nearly all the younger economists appear to be agreed ; 
but while some would not be sorry to see small firms displaced 
by large, large firms by Trusts, and Trusts by Government depart- 
ments, others, in whom the Anglo Saxon spirit is stronger, regard 
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these tendencies with very mixed feelings, and are prepared to 
exert themselves to the utmost to keep Government management — 
within narrow limits. They are most anxious to preserve the 
freedom of the individual to try new paths on his own responsi- — 
bility. They regard this as the vital service which free competition — 
renders to progress, and desire on scientific grounds to disentangle 
the case for it from the case for such institutions as tend to main- 
tain extreme inequalities of wealth; to which some of them are 
strongly opposed. In order to preserve what is essential in the 
benefits of free competition, they are willing to have a great exten- 
sion of public control over private and semi-public undertakings ; 
but above all, they look to the extension of the new force of public 
opinion as a means of eliminating much of the evil effects of 
competition, while retaining its good effects. 

I have spoken of some aspects of competition, but those of 
which I have said nothing are more numerous and certainly not 
less important. I have put aside, as belonging to a different order 
of inquiry, the moral aspects of competition, and all study of its 
bearing on those who are least able to help themselves. But I~ 
should have liked, if time had sufficed, to compare the tendency 
towards the formation of vast Trusts with that towards national or 
even international federation of Trade Unions; and again with 
the growth of the centralized force of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. I should have liked to examine the new forms of 
indirect competition between industrial groups, each of which is 
in direct competition with a third one, and so on. 

I have however taxed your patience too long already, and must 
ask you to be lenient in your judgment of this imperfect and 
fragmentary study. I have endeavoured to give some illustrations 
of the changes which are coming over economic studies. I believe 
that the great body of modern economists think that the need of 
analysis and general reasoning in economics is not less than our 
predecessors supposed, but more. And this is because we think 
economic problems more difficult than they did. We are recognis- 
ing more clearly than they did that all economic studies must have 
reference to the conditions of a particular country and time. 
Hconomic movements tend to go faster than ever before, but, as 
Knies pointed out, they tend also to synchronize; and the econo- 
mists of our own country have much more to learn now than fifty 
years ago from the contemporary history of other countries; but 
in spite of the many great benefits which we are deriving from the 
increase of our historical knowledge, the present age can rely less 
than any other on the experience of its predecessors for aid in 
solving its own problems. 

Every year economic problems become more complex; every 
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"year the necessity of studying them from many different points of 


view and in many different connections becomes more urgent. 


Every year it is more manifest that we need to have more know- 
ledge and to get it soon in order to escape, on the one hand, from 
the cruelty and waste of irresponsible competition and the licentious 
use of wealth, and on the other from the tyranny and the spiritual 
death of an ironbound socialism. 
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We might despair of obtaining sufficient statistical material for 
our reasoning, if we had to depend upon data of the sort which 
have been hitherto adduced; where several examiners mark the 
same piece of work. It will suffice, I think, to combine a few 
instances of this type with a great many instances of two examiners 
both marking several pieces of work. Now the latter species of 
statistics is less rare; and by the kindness of friends who are 
behind the scenes, I have been able to inspect a considerable 
variety of such instances. I proceed to analyse the experience 
which I have collected; and to apply it to the general case of an 
examination in several (e.g., ten) subjects. 

The first statistical evidence which I shall adduce may be 
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regarded as particularly favourable to the cause of examinations. 


For it consists of a comparison between the marks given to the 
same work, not by different examiners, but by the same examiner 


at different times. It may fairly be assumed that an examiner 
differs less from himself than from another person. Thus the 
discrepancy between the marks compared in this experiment may 
reasonably be regarded as a minimum—unless indeed the single 
examiner dealt out marks in a particularly casual manner. 

But, so far is this insinuation from being justified, that in almost 
every other circumstance besides that which has been mentioned 
this examination is particularly free from haphazard. The subject 
is the one which seems particularly adapted to the estimate of merit 
by numerical marks, namely, mathematics. The examiner was not 
only distinguished for proficiency in the subject, and an original 
cultivator of it, but also well informed as to the calibre of the 
examined, and the standard which might reasonably be expected 
from them. I refer to Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., of the North London 
Collegiate School; who has kindly allowed me to inspect the 
results which she obtained by examining twice over—a consider- 
able interval of time intervening between the examinations—a set 
of forty papers written by her own pupils. 

The simplest form of stating the result of this and similar 
experiments, will be to give its bearings upon that which we 
particularly want to discover, namely, the uncertainty and errone- 
ousness incident to sums of several, say 10, marks. The most 
serviceable expression of this effect would be, I think, the coefi- 
cient which conveys the answers to the following question: 
Supposing that the same candidate is examined in ten subjects 
by two sets of ten examiners, each mark being liable to that 
degree of chance which is evidenced by the experiment under 
consideration; what is the probable discrepancy between the sum 
of the 10 marks given by one set of examiners, and the sum of the 
10 marks given by the other set of examiners? In the case before 
us this coefficient proves to be 2°5 per cent. (Making a correction 
for a certain difference of scale, or general level—a matter which 
will be noticed in the sequel. Without this correction, the coefii- 
cient of probable discrepancy would have figured as 3°5 per cent. 
of the average mark of the whole set under examination.) ‘This 
means that if two examiners marked on the whole at the same 
level, but with respect to particular papers disagreed with each 
other about as much as Mrs. Bryant with herself, then the difference 
between their marks would in the long run as often as not amount 
to 2°5 per cent. (of the average mark for the whole set of ten 
papers examined).* 

I have fixed upon this expression not exactly as the conclusion 
which in general we desire to reach, but rather as the most familiar 
and conspicuous half-way house in the course of our reasoning. 
What we primarily seek to discover may be thus formulated: 
Defining as the honour line the limit which separates the successful 
or placed competitors from the unsuccessful herd; up to what dis- 





1 For a paper very much above the average the estimate might be different. 


. 
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tance from that limit is any one of the successful candidates — 


unsafe, in this sense, that he might possibly have come out among 


the unsuccessful, if the personnel of the examiners had happened 


to have been differently—though equally well—selected. 
Consider first the case where, as in the London University 
Matriculation Examination, the honour line consists of a fixed 


number of marks, e.g., 1,800. What is the chance that, if any ~ 


particular candidate gets 1,800 + » marks from one set of 
examiners, he might gct less than 1,800 from another? The answer 
depends on that probable discrepancy between any two examiners 
which we have just been investigating. Assume that any two sets 
of ten examiners are as likely as not to differ (in marking the 
same work) to the extent of 2°5 per cent. of the average mark 
for the whole set of candidates, which might be, say, 1,600 or 
1,400 where the honour line is 1,800, if a candidate is brought 
out by one set of examiners 2°5 per cent. above the honour line, 
it is as likely as not that under another set of examiners he would 
have come out either at least as high as five per cent. above the 
line, or at least as low as the line. It is with the latter alternative 
that we are principally concerned. The probability of this is only 
half a half; that is, a quarter. 

By parity of reasoning with the aid of the gens @arme’s hat— 


from which, as from a conjurer’s, so much may be extracted—we — 


can find the chance that, if a candidate under one set of examiners 
clears the honour line by some higher percentage, say 5 or 10 per 


cent., he might, if the same work had been marked by another set. 


of examiners, have fallen below the honour line. Suppose for 
instance that, under one set, the candidate comes out 10 per cent. 
above the honour line, there is a chance of rather more than 1 in 
300 that, under another set of equally competent examiners, he 
would have come out underneath the line. If we regard so small 
a danger as equivalent to practical certainty, we may consider that 
candidate and all above him as safe. If we take a more lenient 
criterion of the stability and justice which may reasonably be 
expected in a sound system of appointment by competition, and 
define practical certainty by odds of 200 to 1; the difference in the 
conclusion will not be so. great as the uninitiated might have 
expected, ‘The limit of safety will be lowered not in the ratio of 
3 to 2, but only from 10 to g'5 per cent. Even if we were content 
_ to stake the irreversibility of our appointments on so slender a 
basis of probability as the odds of 100 to 1, yet in order to gua- 
rantee even that degree of safety the candidate would have to clear 
the line by nearly 9 (8°75) per cent. If we lower our standard of 
security by half as much again, still a distance of 7 per cent. will 
be required in order to secure the humble odds of 50 to 1 against 
mischance. 

So far on the supposition that the honour line is predetermined. 
But in a very” general and important case it is not the numerical 


* This plan is generally adopted in the competition for appointments under 
Government. The older universities, as I understand, incline to the first plan of a 
predetermined honour line; but it is determined not by a fixed amount of marks, 
but by a constant degree of merit. 
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boundary of the class, but the number of persons to be included in 

_the class, that authority has fixed beforehand. Say N prizes are to 
be given; the N candidates who come out first take the prizes; 
the order, not the absolute marks of the candidates, determining 
success. However, when M, the number of competitors, and also 
the number of prizes, N, are considerable, the numerical value of 
the honour line is not likely to differ very much for different sets 
of examiners—provided that the examiners on each subject mark 
on a fairly uniform scale. Suppose that a large number M of con- 
scripts were measured by two recruit sergeants employing some 
very inaccurate method, for instance mere guesswork. The order 
in which the men would be arranged by the different sergeants 
would doubtless be very different. But the height of the man who 
came out (M—N)th in the one arrangement would be much the 
same as the height of the (generally different) man who came out 
(M—N)th in the other arrangement.’ This principle allows us to 
transfer with due caution the results obtained on the hypothesis of 
a fixed honour line to the case where the number of prizemen—not 
the mark of the lowest of them—is fixed beforehand. 

To appreciate the significance of this result, let us imagine, if 
possible, that the marking in all the papers at any of our public 
examinations was as free from the element of chance as the double 
examination conducted by a single examiner, which we have been 
considering. I take at random an examination for fifty clerkships 
in 1875, of which the statistics are contained in the report of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, published in 1876 (p. 182). Here the 
number of candidates is one hundred and seventy-one. The average 
mark of the whole set, as represented by the candidate sixty-sixth 
in the order of merit is 1,600. The mark of the lowest successful 
candidate, “the honour line,” is 1,720. Now let us inquire how 
many of the successful candidates enjoy that higher, yet not absolute 
degree of security which is represented by odds of 300 to 1 against 
their displacement. By the reasoning in the preceding paragraphs, 
it appears that no candidate is safe in this sense, unless he clears 
the honour line, 1,720, by a number equal to four times the pro- 
bable discrepancy between examiners, which is 2°5 per cent. of 
1,600. Then in order to be quite safe, a candidate must obtain at 
least 1,880 (= 1,720 + 160) marks. But only seventeen out of the 
fifty successful candidates obtained that number of marks. Only 
a third part, therefore, of the successful candidates are certainly 
deserving of success. If we prefer to drive nearer the precipice, 
and are content with odds of 50 to 1 against mischance, the number 
of the elect is not materially increased. The limit of safety 1s 
lowered from 1,880 to 1,860, and the number of the safe is raised 
from seventeen to nineteen. 

Or take the examination recorded at p. 168 of the same volume, 
for twenty-four clerkships. By parity of reasoning it appears that 


five out of the twenty-four enjoy the higher degree of safety. 

8 The sort of difference which would occur if all the men had been measured 
in their boots by one sergeant, in their stockings by another sergeant, would not 
be fatal to our argument—supposing the heels of military boots to be all of the 
same height. 
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The betting against the displacement of the man who is seventh 
from the top is about a two-florin piece to a penny. These 
estimates of the element of chance are based on the discrepancy 
observed between the marks assigned by the same examiner at 
different times; a datum which may be expected to be in general 
less than the discrepancy between different examiners. . 

Reasoning from general principles of human nature, no onc 
would have been surprised if a lady agreed better with herself 
than with her friends and colleagues. This reasonable presump- 
tion is not very strikingly verified by the facts on the present 
occasion. ‘The statistics cited on a former page, consisting of marks 
given by several learned ladies to the same papers in geometry 
and history, seem to evidence a discrepancy not much more serious _ 
than that which was found to exist between Mrs. Bryant and ~ 
herself." Altogether we seem justified in putting provisionally — 
as the measure of accidental discrepancy in the examination of the 
higher work in high schools, a probable error of 3 per cent. on a 
sum of 10 marks given to papers of this description. The reader 
will recollect that a probable error of 3 per cent. (in an aggregate 
mark) implies a possible though very improbable discrepancy of 
I2 per cent. 

A higher degree of uncertainty is reached when, passing from 
school to university, we compare the marks given to the same work 
by different examiners in an examination for the classical Tripos. 
Some hundreds of such comparative marks have been submitted to 
me by the kindness of an academic friend. Having scrutinised 
these extensive statistics with great care, I can with confidence 
attribute to the compound mark under this category a probable 
error of about 4 per cent. This estimate is based on a comparison 
of the marks given by two examiners to one hundred and fifty 
papers, consisting partly of composition in Greek and Latin, partly 
of translation from the classical authors.> A rather lower estimate 
of divergence is yielded by 90 pairs of marks in subjects like 
history, philology, and grammar at the same examination for 
honour. 

The divergence proves greater, when we consider classical 
composition by itself, unmixed with subjects like translation, 
where there is not so much room for diversity in taste. Under 
_ this head I have scrutinised three sets of marks given by three 
examiners to a set of seventy-five papers. ‘Two of the examiners 
run fairly well abreast, now this, now that one foremost, but with 
little difference on an average, and in the general scale of their 
marking. But the third examiner, like the hind wheel of the 
yoke, keeps constantly in the rear. I have thought it best, in this 
and similar cases, not to take account of such “constant ” errors, as 


* At least, if in her case we do not make that correction of scale, for which 
the other experiment does not afford materials. 
, 5 These statistics were adduced in my former paper “On the Statistics of 
Examinations,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1888, p. 613. The 


‘probable error” there considered is by definition less in the ratio of 1: ee 2 


than the “probable discrepancy ” (between any two examiners) which is now under 
consideration, 
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_ they may be called; partly because such a difference of scale, when 
considerable, would probably be corrected by those whose business 
_ it is to co-ordinate the marks given by different examiners; and 
- chiefly because a depression (or elevation) which affects all com- 
petitors equally does not affect the relative position of any. Acting 
upon this principle, I pushed up the depressed set of marks by 
20 per cent.,° so as to bring them up to the level of the other two 
sets. Then, comparing the marks thus elevated with either of the 
two other sets, and comparing those two inter se, found much 
the same coefficient of divergence, namely, that which may be 
expressed as a probable error of 5 per cent. on the sum of the 
10 marks. | 

To this element of chance the Greek composition seems to 
contribute rather more than the Latin. Most of the ‘shining 
instances,’ of extreme disparity in marks given to the same work 
are in Greek, especially Greek verse. It may be well to record, as 
showing the accidents to which examinations may be liable, that 
out of 90 triplets of marks’ in composition (Greek and Latin verse 
and prose), the severer examiner is as often as not distanced by one 
of his colleagues to such an extent that one mark is double the 
other. Fourteen times out of ninety, one mark is three times as 
great as another given to the same work. Four times the excess is 
in the ratio of 5 to 1. And once the severer examiner exceeds 
his more lenient colleague in the ratio of 16 to 1.~° These graver 
discrepancies may no doubt be obviated by properly correcting the 
scale of the severer examiner. Still the effect of difference in scale, 
and the efficacy of correction, may easily be exaggerated. It may 
surprise even experts to hear that, as between two examiners, A 
and B, who upon the whole are fairly well abreast, occasionally 
A is ahead of B, and B ahead of A, to the extent of 50 per cent. 

It is to be observed that the divergence in the marks of the same 
Latin prose by different examiners, referred to in an earlier page 
(469), is not very considerable, as compared with the experience of 
the Tripos Examination in composition; although the piece of 
prose by all accounts was rather difficult to appraise (like one of 
Macaulay’s characters, a mixture of virtue with glaring vices) ; 
and although the divergence may in this case be swelled by a 
difference of scale which it is not possible to detect. A scrutiny of 
the 28 marks which have been obtained yields a probable error of 
4°5 per cent. on a decade formed of similar marks. 

It is a striking circumstance that the uncertainty in the 
marking at the Cambridge Classical Tripos is much the same 
as the uncertainty in the marking of Philosophy at the Oxford 
Final Honours, in Litere Humaniores. I have been allowed 
to inspect some hundreds of pairs and triplets of marks given by 
different examiners to papers on Logic and Moral Philosophy at 
this examination. Assuming that the mysterious symbols employed 
to denote the candidate’s place, viz., a+, a, a_, B+, B, P_, &e., 


6 I tried two methods of elevation by adding a constant sum, or a constant 
percentage of each mark, without very marked difference of result. 

7 Fifteen, in addition to the seventy-five triplets which I subjected to a closer 
scrutiny. 
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may be replaced by a series of equidistant numerals, as thus: 

100, 90, 80, 70, 60, 50, &c.; I am able to deduce from a scrutiny of 
marks given by different examiners to the same work, a numerical 
co-efficient representing the probable divergence between any two 
examiners. Hxpressing this measure as a percentage of the average 
mark of all the candidates who are up to a third class standard 
(above y_, corresponding to my 20), I find almost the same 
coefficient as for the Cambridge Classical Honours. The result, 
however, varies much if the line intended to exclude those who, 
so to speak, are out of the betting, is drawn differently. If we 
confine our attention to those who are in or near the first class, 
the fluctuation in the estimates is markedly less.* In fact it is as 


small as any which I have observed in the case of subjects more ~ 


elementary and precise. 
This result is very striking, and certainly points to the con- 
clusion that the Oxford method of selecting the best men is much 
' 


8 The statistical worth of my results is evidenced by the following statement, 
which relates, as explained above, to papers on Logie and Moral Philosophy at 
the Oxford Final Examination for Honours in Litere Humaniores ; the actual 
symbolical marks having been commuted into numerals. The statistics are fur- 
nished by the examinations in two consecutive years :— 









































Batches in | Number of Papers | Number of Marks Mean Deviation 
Order Average Mark. 
of Occurrence. Marked. Inspected. per Cent. 
tec oe Re 53 142 52°5 22, 
LT caspeace tiem 53 159 : 20100) 20°8 
i BR Reece 53 159 52°3 20mns 





The order of occurrence is accidental, being alphabetical. The second and 
third batches consist entirely of triplets, each paper having been marked by three 
examiners. In the first batch there are thirty-six triplets and seventeen pairs. 
The mean deviation per cent. in the case of the triplets is found by adding the 
squares of the differences between the average of each triplet and its constituents, 
doubling that sum, dividing by the number of triplets, extracting the square root, 
and expressing the result as a percentage of the average mark. The analogous 
method of finding the mean deviation in the case of pairs of marks given to the 
same work is stated in the text (p. 651). In the case of a mixture of pairs and 
triplets, a cross between the two methods has been adopted—represented by the ; 
following formula. Let m be the number of pairs, » of triplets. 


Sum of squares of residuals = (a + 2n) X mean square of error, 


where the mean square of error is half the mean square of deviation, which is our 
quesitum. 

The greater steadiness of the marking in the ease of the better work is 
evidenced by the following statement. Confine attention to the candidates who 
are in the neighbourhood of, or above, 8;—a symbol which I suppose corresponds 
to what in my day was called a “ showy second ”—according to the numerals here 
adopted, those whose average is above 65. The mean square of deviation for 30 
of this category taken in the random order in which they occur is 11 only—about 
half the corresponding coefficient for the general case where second and third 
class are included. If we limit the class under consideration to those at or above 
75 in the neighbourhood of the first class, the steadiness of the marking is still 
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more certain than that which is adopted in our Governmental 
- examinations, where the prizes are awarded to those who obtain 
_ the highest aggregate of marks in different subjects. It is for the 
sake of illustrating the latter method that I have reckoned the 
element of chance at the Oxford examination in a manner which 
does not do justice to the sterling quality of the first class. At an 
examination like the India Civil Service, the successful candidates 
especially those near the under line which separates success from 
failure, would often build up their aggregates by marks which in 
some subjects are at or below the average. Therefore in estimating 
the uncertainty of the aggregate, we must not confine our attention 
to the first-rate marks in the particular subjects. It 1s to illustrate 
by analogy the uncertainty in such marking I have estimated the 
discrepancy between the judgment of the Oxford examiners with 
reference to the average candidate. But it is to be remembered 
that the Oxford examiners do not proceed by simply aggregating 
marks, and accordingly that the entry in the table at p. 650 does 
not apply to their verdicts. 

A higher coefficient has been extracted by operating on 400 pairs 
of marks in English composition. With reference to this, the 

- finest piece of statistics to which I have to refer, it may be well 
to describe the calculation in some detail, so that the reader may 
appreciate the worth of such results. 

First it was necessary to find the difference between the two 
marks given to each of the 400 pieces of composition. Then these 
400 differences had to be squared. These squares were then 
summed and divided by the number thereof, 400; which quotient, 
namely, 67, was taken as the proper measure of the accidental dis- 
crepancy which is apt to occur between the marks given by the two 
examiners to any one paper. | 

Here I pause to observe, that no one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with statistical method can doubt but that the result 
obtained represents a real coefficient and true average; when it is 
stated that the corresponding figures obtained for the first, second, 
and third batch of 133 observations are respectively 63, 67, and 
72. Batches of forty present a convergence quite visible, though 
less striking. But the hasty theorist must not expect that any 
scraps of statistical matter will be sufficient to yield the true 
characteristic. This kind comes not out but by the prolonged 
application of the proper tests to large masses of figures. 
Returning to the coefficient which we. obtained as what might 
be called the mean error,? I have thought it proper to reduce 


more striking. These results are indicated in the following table, where some, but 


not all, of the second batch are included in the first :— 
ee | 





























Number of Papers. : Average. AS Net 
30 RISs 11 
21 79 10 





9 In a technical sense, distinct from the common, or garden, average. 
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this measure, by taking into account the fact that there is a differ-— 
ence in the level or scale of the two sets of marks amounting to 
IO per cent. of the average mark. The diminution of fortuitous 
discrepancy which is effected by such a correction, is much less — 
than might have been supposed by persons unacquainted with this 
kind of investigation. The coefficient 67 is reduced only to 64. 

This reduced coefficient is then expressed as a percentage of 
the average mark for the whole set of papers, namely 227. The 
mean error 64 is about 28 per cent. of this average. This per- — 
centage, divided by /10, gives the corresponding percentage for 
compound marks, formed by adding 10 of the same character as 
those under consideration. From this datum—in virtue of the 
theorem that compounds fluctuate according to the normal law of ~ 
error—we can deduce the probability that there will occur any par- 3 
ticular degree of discrepancy between the marks given by two 
sets of examiners, similar in calibre to those who have been — 
observed, to the same set of ten papers. In particular we can 
deduce as the most familiar expression of our result, that the 
discrepancy as likely as not to occur is 6 percent. Then, armed 
with the gens d’arme’s hat, like Raiko with the helmet given by the — 
good spirit, in the Japanese picture story—we can advance to the _ 
sort of conclusions which we are seeking; for instance, that a 
height of 24 per cent. above the honour line, not quite, or only — 
just, excludes the possibility of success being accidental. 

We have not reached the highest pitch in the gamut of 
fallibility. I have still to adduce some statistics relative to a 
public examination in speculative subjects, which was not guarded 
by organisation and tradition so carefully as the Oxford Examina- 
tions in Philosophy. From a scrutiny of some 70 pairs of marks, 
given by two examiners in such a subject, I have found that the 
probable discrepancy on a decade of such marks would be as much 
as 8 per cent.”° 

It may be useful to resume in the form of a table these deter- 
minations of the discrepancy as likely as not to occur between 
decades of marks assigned by two sets of ten examiners to the 
same ten papers. The reader will recollect that each of these 
coefficients requires to be multiplied by at least 3°5 or 4, in order 
to obtain the height above the honour line at which a candidate's 
position may be regarded as irreversible. I add in brackets the 
number of marks which in each case I have scrutinised in order 
to determine the appropriate constant, the breadth of the statistical 
basis on which each determination rests :— 


High school, sixth form, geometry ......:......00.0000 (82) 2°5 
; Marked by the same examiner at different times. 
High school, sixth form, geometry and history...... (160) 3 


Marked by different examiners. 


_ 1 A still higher coefficient is obtained by the comparison of two sets of marks 
given to nineteen papers in English composition, which are published in Nature, 
November, 1889. But this piece of statistics is too short, considering its hetero- 
geneity, to afford a sufficient basis of induction. Still valeat quantum, as show- 
ing what discrepancies between the marks of singie papers are possible. 
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eet Orid 26) WOMOUTE AN ClASSICS.............ccsde coe net eee (480) 4 
Composition and translation, history, grammar (mixed), 
Wadia CLVi) BeEFVICe, UatIN PYOSE ............ecsecsedere (28) 4°5 
Oxford honours in Literze Humaniores, philosophy 
LE AY CE SR (460) 45 
Cambridge honours in classics, composition (alone) (225) 5 
OO ee sea ss ss Le Skee ees ceed coeeee ces (800) 6 
“SSS PSG ENC) a (140) 8 


We have now to select from, or to combine, these results so as 
to obtain a measure for the element of chance in any of our public 
examinations. Inclining to the side of moderation, I should 
propose the lowest of the estimates which have been based upon 
a comparison between the marks given by different examiners, 
viz., a probable discrepancy of 3 per cent. for the average public 
examination—3 per cent. of the average mark obtained at that 
examination. 

Adopting this datum, I am able to answer the following ques- 
tion with respect to any examination of which the marks are 
published: How many of the candidates placed are quite safe, in 
this sense that, if their work had been marked by another equally 
competent set of examiners, the failure of any assigned one of the 
successful is a very unlikely event, as unlikely as getting a run of 
six or seven heads or tails at pitch-farthing." The public exami- 
nations in which I have sought the answer to this question, fall 
into three categories, the India Civil Service, the Army, and the 
Home Civil Service Clerkships of the second order. I find the 
element of chance in these public examinations to be such, that 
only a fraction—from a third to two-thirds—of the successful 
candidates can be regarded as quite safe, above the danger of 
coming out unsuccessful if a different set of equally competent 
examiners had happened to be appointed. A corresponding pro- 
portion of the successful—from two-thirds to one-third—must be 
described as unsafe. A rather larger nwmber—though much 
smaller proportion—of the unsuccessful candidates would have 
a chance of succeeding at a re-examination ; for instance, at three 
clerkships examinations, 25, 43, 72, out of a total number of 
unsuccessful respectively, 126, 102, and 121. 

This question may also be asked: What number of displace- 
ments is most likely to occur in the event of a re-examination ? 
The answer in some cases which I have scrutinised proves to 
be about a seventh part of the successful. Thus, where fifty clerks 
were appointed, it may be expected—the most probable event is— 
that seven would be displaced by re-examination of the same work. 
Out of twenty-four clerks the number was five. The proportion 
appears to be much less in some other examinations. Tor instance, 
at the examination for the India Civil Service in 1875, out of 
thirty-seven successful candidates most probably three would have 
been displaced in a re-examination. For the army examination 
the proportion of probable displacements seems to be considerably 
less. Some typical answers to these questions are exhibited in 
the following table :— 

1 Odds of 100 to 1. Corresponding to a height above the honour line of 
3°5 times the “ probable discrepancy.” 
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In this table the first column designates a service to which appointment is 
made by competitive examination. The second column contains references to the 
reports of the Civil Service Commissioners, in which are published the marks 
given at public examinations. The reports referred to are in the twenty-second 
volume of the Parliamentary Papers for 1875 and 1876. The ¢hird column gives 
the number of candidates at each of the examinations referred to in this table. 
The fourth column gives the corresponding number of successful candidates. The 
_ fifth column contains the mark of the lowest successful candidate at each of the 
examinations, or of the highest unsuccessful, or some intermediate number (figures 
differing from each other by.quantities which may be neglected). The szxth 
column contains the total marks which occupy the half-way position in the order 
of merit at each examination. Thus at the second examination (referred to in the 
second row of the table), there being 171 candidates, the total marks which is 
eighty-sixth in the order of merit is 1,601; in round numbers, 1,600. At the first 
examination, the number of candidates being even, viz., 150, the median is inter- 
mediate between the seventy-fifth mark, which is (in the descending order of merit) 
1,601, and the seventy-sixth, which is 1,597 ; in round numbers, 1,600. In the 
seventh column each entry is the discrepancy which is as likely as not to occur 
between the sum of ten marks given to any candidate’s papers at the examination 
referred to, and the sum of the marks which might have been given to the same 
work by any other set of equally competent examiners. This figure is calculated 
from the formula: mean discrepancy = mean error X /2,+°477 (or mean error 
x 67...) = /10. Here 10 is the number, or greater than the number of the 
papers answered by a candidate. The other figures are explained in the books on 
‘probabilities. The mean error is a coefficient determined by observation in the 
manner described in this paper (above, p. 651). For most of the examinations the 
lowest figure derived from observation, viz., 3, las been taken for the probable 
discrepancy. For the India Civil Service the higher coefficient 4 has been used ; 
partly because that figure actually has been observed for—or rather deduced from 
observations relating to—that examination ; partly because the examination includes 
more advanced and speculative subjects than the examinations for which the 
coefficient 3 was found. The eighth column gives the discrepancy which in each 
case is very unlikely to occur; against the occurrence of which the odds are about 
100:1. The improbable discrepancy is by the theory of errors equal to the probable 
discrepancy multiplied by 3°5 nearly. In the ninth column each upper limit is 
formed by adding the improbable discrepancy to the honour line, the lower limit 
by subtracting the same figure from the same. In the fenth column the number 
of the successful who are uncertain is ascertained by counting the number of 
candidates whose marks are between the honour line and the upper limit of uncer- 
tainty ; the number of the unsuccessful who are uncertain is found by counting 
the number of candidates between the honour line and the lower limit of uncer- 
tainty. To form the eleventh column subtract the number of the uncertain 
successful from the total successful. The remainder is the number of those who 
are “safe”? in this sense that for any assigned one of them the odds of his being 
displaced upon a re-examination of his work are about 100 to 1. The number of 
the safe dividend by the number of the successful at each examination is entered 
in the eleventh column. The laborious formation of the twelfth column is 
described at the end of the companion paper (Philosophical Magazine, August, 
1890). To form the thirteenth column divide each entry in the twelfth column by 
the corresponding entry in the fourth. The average of the figures in the thirteenth 
column, relating to the same class of examination, gives the proportion of the 
successful candidates which would most probably be displaced upon a re-examina- 
tion of their work—most probably in the same sense as we may Say that the 
average death-rate represents the proportion of the population who will most 
probably die in any proximate year. hus in the case of the India Civil Service 
we may say—or rather might have said at the period to which the statistics relate, 
twelve years ago—that the most probable proportion of displacement—the degree 
of failure of justice which may be expected—amounts to 8 per cent. of the 
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successful; or rather, 8+ ./2, say 6 per cent., if we define the just verdict as 
that which would be found by taking an average of the results obtained by a — 
variety of competent examiners. 


Another question which may be asked and answered is this: 
Of all the numerous distinctions which are drawn by arranging 
candidates in an ostensible order of merit—distinctions by which © 
the seniority and future advancement of the successful candidates: 
are determined—how many are founded on real differences in pro- 
ficiency P The answer to this question, so far as it relates to the 
distinction between candidates who are adjacent in the order of 
merit, is that hardly any such distinctions are real. Differences of 
marks on the strength of which one civil servant is promoted above 
his fellow, correspond to only the faintest probability in favour of 
a real superiority. Occasionally, but by no means invariably—in 
examinations decided by an aggregate of marks—the senior or the 
first two or three break away from their neighbours by an interval 
which cannot be ascribed to accident. But between the adjacent 
men among the rank and file the distinction is hardly ever real. 
The calculus of probabilities proves to be a leveller of the same 
sort as the aristocratic reformer in one of Disraeli’s stories, who 
was for abolishing all distinctions of rank, except indeed the order 
of dukes. 7 

The moderation of these conclusions may be shown by several 
considerations which, though somewhat abstruse and technical, 
should be weighed by those who would fully understand this — 
important subject. First, the estimates which I have formed may 
to a large extent be accounted for by the simple and inevitable fact 
that the human mind is not capable of perceiving very fine degrees 
of merit.” 

The following is a second consideration, showing the moder- 
ateness of my estimates. In calculating the error of a compound 
mark, I have invariably complied with the regulation theory. I 
have acted on the principle which I believe was first distinctly 
announced on the occasion of Napoleon’s invasion of Hgypt. 
When it was proposed to ascertain the height of a pyramid by 
measuring the height of each step and adding the measurement, 
one of the savants objected that the error incident to each measure- 
ment would be multiplied by the number of them. “No,” said 
_the celebrated Fourier, “ by the square root of that number.” 
According to this principle I have reasoned that the percentage 
error incident to a sum of 10 marks is less than the corresponding 


error of the components in the ratio 1: ./10. But mathematics 
can seldom be applied so perfectly, but that facts will lag a little 
behind theory. In statistics relating to human affairs it rarely 
happens that the mutually compensating errors so nicely telescope 
mto each other as to effect the regulation degree of shrinkage. 
There is often an intractable minimum of what may be called 
constant error. 

At any rate the divisor which I have used, namely, ./ 10, is too 
large for this reason, that at most of the public examinations to 


12 See the former article, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1888, p. 603. 
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which I refer, the number of papers is not so great as ten. The 
average is rather, I think, about seven. Thus my estimate of safety 
_ would be exaggerated, my estimate of accident being underrated 
in a ratio of about 4 to 5, 

Again, I have in every case that permitted reduced my 
estimate by eliminating differences in the scale or general level 
adopted by the examiners under comparison, upon the assumption 
that such differences would cause no derangement in the relative 
position of the candidates. But that assumption is somewhat 
precarious. Candidates do not always take up the same ten or 
seven subjects. Thus the final order would be affected by the 
scale on which the examiner in each subject marks. 

Moreover, in so far as there is a displacement of the marks in 
particular subjects not common to all the candidates, our hypothesis 
that the honour line may be regarded as constant, whatever the 
change of examiners, no longer holds. In any case it can only 
hold approximately. But the effect of relaxing this hypothesis is 
to screw up the estimate of error. 

In fine we have kept in general on the safe side in generally 
taking for the basis of our computations the lowest observed degree 
of discrepancy, namely, 3 per cent., for all the marks. Where 
Latin composition, English composition, and still more hazardous 
subjects enter, a higher coefficient should certainly be employed. 

It may be added that we have taken no account of what may 
be called extraneous elements of chance, such as the possibility of 
the candidate being out of sorts on the day of the examination, or 
of the questions being unfavourable to him.” 

On the other hand, it is to be admitted that some inaccuracy is 
caused by our rather arbitrary selection of the class of marks upon 
which the estimate of discrepancy is based. It has been seen that 
at the examination in Litere Humaniores, if we confine our obser- 
vations to these who are in the neighbourhood of the first class, a 
lower coefficient of percentage error is obtained than if we take 
in the second and third classes. If we were to take in also 
the fourth class, the estimate might still be further heightened. 
Similarly the highest estimate of error which we have found, 
that which relates to speculative subjects (at a not very carefully 
organised examination), is reduced from 8 to 6 or 5 per cent. if no 
account is taken of the marks below a certain standard. 

The proper definition of the class to be selected is that it should 
represent those who contribute to the aggregate marks whose uncer- 
tainty is under consideration. But this class of contributories will 
differ (in the same subject) at different examinations ; at Woolwich, 
for example, where the honour line is often below the mean mark, 
compared with the India Civil Service, where the honour line in 
the published statistics is always high above the mean mark. The 
materials for taking account of such differences exist, but I have not 
always fully utilised them. Accordingly, notwithstanding the 
perfection of some of our statistical data, the conclusions must be 
regarded as accurate only on an average, and as affording but a 


13 See the former paper, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1888, p. 615. 
14 See note on p. 651. 15 See note on p. 650. 
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general idea of the order of error incident to the results of exami- 
nations. It is possible that the uncertainty of some particular — 
examination may have been exaggerated. 

Having thus tested the theory, I now proceed to certain corol- 
laries. The question will long since have occurred to some readers, 
whether the discrepancies between marks might not be greatly 
reduced, by either instructing examiners beforehand as to the scale 
to which they should conform, or actually pushing up or down en 
bloc a set of marks which on an average are below, or above, the 
proper level. The answer is that this sort of adjustment is much 
more difficult, technical, and precarious, than 1s commonly sup- 

osed. | 

: The general theory governing the subject is that the marks 
given by one examiner to several papers, are apt to be grouped 
according to the same pattern as marks given by several examiners 
to one paper. That pattern is the form of the gens d’arme’s hat, 
which we have already studied. Its double use might be illustrated 
by the analogy of physical measurement. The measurement of a 
class of men by the same instrument, and the measurement of a 
single man by several instruments are apt to conform to the same 
typical law of error. 

This comparison of stature to mental eminence suggests some 
caution. It is true that the statures of men belonging to the same 
nation are grouped according to the law. It is fulfilled for instance 
with almost ideal perfection by the heights of 600,000 Italian 
conscripts tabulated by Signor Perrozzo. But what is true of 
conscripts is not always true of soldiers. The omission of those 
below a certain height deforms the symmetrical pattern. I am 
informed by competent authorities that something of this sort 
occasionally occurs in the statistics of marks; and that in other 
ways the ideal pattern is liable to be distorted. My own experience, 
derived from a scrutiny of some thousands of marks published by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, is that the law is fairly well 
fulfilled. 

Suppose that a recruit sergeant had measured a large batch of, 
say 1,000, conscripts with a defective measuring rod; when his 
returns were sent into head quarters it would be very easy to 
correct the mistake. It is proved by copious experience that the 
_ average height of any large batch of Italian conscripts is 5 ft. 2 in. 
If then any recruit sergeant in King Humbert’s army sent in a set 
of 1,000 measurements, with an average of 5ft., it might perhaps 
be presumed that his measuring rod was defective by two inches ; 
and then all his returns would be increased in the ratio 60: 62. 
If however there was reason to think that the conscripts were 
measured not in stockings, but in boots with heels two inches high, 
then it would be proper to reduce all the returns by subtraction 
rather than division. The sort of difficulty thus indicated is much 
greater in the case of psychical measurement. 

The general idea is that a set of marks ought to conform to a 
gens d’arme’s hat of a certain definite make, which may be described. 
as being correct or conventional; and that it does conform to a 
gens darme’s hat of another make. The problem is how to transform 
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the actual to the ideal shape. It may be necessary to crumple up 
_ or spread out the observed hat. For this purpose it is necessary 
_ to have as it were two fixed points, with which certain points in 
the observed hat may be made to coincide. The practice adopted 
in some public schools is to take the extremities as the fixed points, 
and so alter the given shape that its extremities may coincide with 
certain points conventionally fixed. Let these points be 0 and 100. 
It is required to reduce the set of marks given to a class by an 
examiner, so as to fit the series in between 0 and 100. Suppose 
that in the original uncorrected set the extreme figures are 40 and 
90. The tract between 40 and 90 is, so to speak, stretched in both 
directions in such wise that the original 40 becomes 0, and the 
original 90,100. Any intermediate mark has its new place deter- 
mined by a simple proportion. Thus the original 65, midway 
between the extremes 40 and 90, becomes 50. 

The objection to this plan is that it determines the position of 
the whole hat by the position of the rim; which is the least steady 
part, in fact consisting of a sort of lace or ribbon which flutters 
about irregularly. It would be better to select as the fixed points 
two nearer the centre of the hat, say about the positions in which 
ventilating holes are sometimes inserted in hats. This principle 
has been fully stated and illustrated in the former paper.” 

I dare say that the common practice works well in particular 
cases, where it has been empirically applied. But it 1s founded 
on a principle which cannot safely be extended. It would be better, 
as I understand is done at one public school, to take as the fixed 
lower extremity the mean of the last and penultimate boy, and a 
‘similar mean value for the upper extremity. It would be still 
better to take in the antepenultimate boy, and the one who may be 
called the proantepenultimate. 

It may be objected that on the proposed plan no room is left 
for taking account of merit or demerit. Thus in the instance 
given, it might happen that the candidate who actually obtained 40 
at the supposed examination, ought on the reduced scale to receive 
less than nothing, a negative mark, if the demands of proportionate 
justice are to be exactly satisfied. This is a matter to be settled 
by the authorities who fix the permanent scale. On theoretical 
grounds I should be disposed to admit both negative marks and 
marks which are transcendent or in excess of the maximum. The 
present system of prescribing a fixed maximum is open to some of 
the strictures which I have made. Hard and fast rules, without 
reference to the merits of particular cases, are dangerous. Perhaps 
the best general principle is that the “quartile” and “‘median ” 
should be fixed for each class of examination by a committee of 
permanent officials, in the light of an extensive experience in part 
materia; that the examiner on each occasion should be expected 
to furnish a set of marks roughly conforming to the pattern thus 
prescribed; and that any adjustment which the marks furnished 
may seem to require, should not be performed without the con- 
currence of the acting examiner, who has scrutinised the merit of 
each particular candidate. 


16 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1888, p. 622. 
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However refined our methods of correction, we must not expect 
to eliminate altogether the element of chance. There will remain 
an incorrigible minimum of uncertainty. In some of the cases 
which I have put in evidence, I am satisfied that the estimate 
which I have given could not be substantially reduced by any 
method of correction. e 

‘Whatever it is impossible to correct is alleviated by our 
bearing it patiently.” We must accommodate ourselves as best we 
can to the existence of an unavoidable uncertainty in examinations. 
One consequence of this admission is that the Oxford system of 
arrangement in classes is seen to be preferable to the old Cambridge 
system of arrangement in an ostensible order of merit, a system 
which is still prevalent at many of our public examinations. Of 
course even in defining a class there is some uncertainty. A line 
must be drawn somewhaé arbitrarily. But, we may ask, is there 
not much in the principle of the Irishman who, when suspected of 
inaccuracy, protested that indeed he told as few lies as possible ? 
The opposite principle may seem to have animated those who 
instituted the arrangement in an order of merit. When N 
candidates are so arranged, there are in general (N—1) state- 
ments with respect to the relative position of each consecutive 
couple, which statements are not indeed false, but almost wholly 
unfounded. Now by bracketing these N candidates in one class, 
we reduce the number of unfounded statements to the small 
number of those who may be said to be just on the line.” Above 
that limit the statement that a classed candidate deserves his class” 
is not indeed certainly true, but getting on for truth; the shades 
of doubt fading according to a regular law into the light of moral 
certainty. 

Still there remains an irreducible minimum of hardship inflicted 
on those who, having just approached the gates of Paradise, are 
excluded, though in all probability not a whit worse than those 
who are just included. It is well worth considering whether 
something might not be done to mitigate this hardship. One idea 
would be to re-examine all the last of the successful and the first 
of the unsuccessful, and to place those who were best on an average 
of the two examinations. An additional examination, not in 
similar subjects, but in physical qualities, has been proposed by 
_ Mr. Galton. 

Perhaps here, as in the case of other grievances, mere publicity 
is a sufficient, and the sole attainable, remedy. The general recog- 
nition of the element of chance in examinations would mitigate 
the disappointment of those who for want of a few marks are 
either altogether excluded from the class of the successful, or 
compelled without preferment to take a low place in that class. 
With the view of rendering this remedy operative, it might be 
worth while at least entertaining in idea a startling proposal which 
has recently been made by one of those who have written on the 
evils of examination. It is proposed to revert to the ancient 

7 More exactly not distant by a sensible fraction, say a half, of the probable 


error incident to a mark ; in some of our public examinations within twenty marks 
of the line. 
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practice of selection by lot. The plan, as I understand, is that 
first a large class of candidates should be segregated by a hght 

' examination. Then the candidates thus selected are to raffle for 
the prizes. 

To this proposal it may be objected that it is apt, as indeed it 
was intended, to relax application to study. But itis worth con- 
sidering whether there is not a modification of the scheme which 
might promote justice without discouraging industry. Take all 
the candidates who, coming out either among the last of the 
successful or the first of the unsuccessful, are found by the prin- 
ciples explained in these pages to be either not certainly deserving, 
or not certainly undeserving. Distribute the vacant places among 
these candidates, not simply by lot, but according to a graduated 
lottery of the following description: Let each candidate receive a 
number of tickets proportional to the chance—to be accurately 
ascertained by the calculus of probabilities—that he is really 
deserving, that under a jury of competent examiners he would 
have been placed. Thus he who comes out in the examination 
with so many marks below the line might receive only one ticket 
at the lottery; he who comes out high among the successful should 

- receive 100 tickets. The State would not lose by this procedure, 
since ex hypothest in the long run the same proportion of really 
deserving candidates would be appointed. The sense of injustice 
which now rankles in the breast of disappointed individuals would 
be mitigated. The adoption of the plan would do more to bring 
home to the public mind the aleatory character of examinations 
than even an article in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
However it is rather for the sake of facilitating the conception of 
my theory than as a serious practical proposal, that I have 
entertained the idea of sortition. 

The theory will have been imperfectly understood if the element 
of certainty as well as the element of chance in examinations has 
not been brought into view. To recur to our old metaphor, marks 
as measures of proficiency, act like an uncorrected barometer, one 
in which the height of the column corresponds only roughly, and 
on an average of many measurements, to the pressure of the air, 
owing to oscillations caused by violent changes of temperature. 
That examinations are a very rough test of merit, but they do serve 
to distinguish excellence in certain qualities, is a conclusion which 
recommends itself to practical and sensible persons. It is indeed. 
so evident that the reasonings by which it has been confirmed may 
seem otiose. 

T submit however that mere common sense, without the calculus 
of probabilities, is not competent adequately to define the limits 
of chance and certainty. Common sense might be embarrassed. 
in defending its position against the awkward fact which has 
been adduced, that even in the best regulated examinations one 
examiner occasionally differs from another to the extent of 50 per 
cent.; for common sense cannot fully appreciate that mutual com- 
pensation of errors in virtue of which a peculiar stability attaches 
to aggregates of marks. Again, without the analogy which errors 
of observation lend, it is difficult to know exactly where to look 
for the element of chance. It seems to be a gencral impression that 
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the principal cause of uncertainty in the results of examination is 


the want of a uniform standard for the papers set. Iam reminded 


of a little scene which I once witnessed at an examination. As the 
presiding professor was distributing the examination papers, a pert 
candidate, glancing at the paper which he had received, said ina 


patronising tone, “‘ Very pretty questions, Sir.” “O yes,” retorted the — 


examiner, “but the answers are much prettier.” Using a similar 
antithesis, I would assert that the setting of questions is no doubt 
very casual, but that the marking of answers is even more casual, 
especially where literary taste and speculative power are among the 
qualities to be estimated. Again, even those whose line of study 
has led them to expect diversity of judgment, could not without 
statistical verification anticipate to what extent the operation of 
personal idiosynerasy could be allowed for and eliminated. Some 
eminent scholars emphasise as a principal cause of diversity the 
different idea which examiners may form of what is to be expected 
from the candidates, the different scales employed In measuring 
proficiency. The analogy of “personal equation” is employed 
very recklessly ; the personal equation in physical measurements 
relating to a constant difference between two observers which 


comes out on an average of a great number of marks, and just — 


because it so comes out, can be eliminated. It is not, and could 
not prior to experiment, be recognised how large a portion of the 
element of chance in marking is of the nature of what Fechner, 


with reference to his classical experiments on the accuracy of the ~ 


senses, calls “ pure error ;” an incorrigible randomness of deviation, 
now in this direction, now in that, to be carefully distinguished 
from‘that constant error which admits of correction. The “pure 
error” in most of the statistics which I have scrutinised is by far 
the more serious element. Thus, in comparing the marks given 
by two examiners to a set of 400 papers in English composition, 
I find a divergence which, according to our phraseology, may be 
expressed as a “‘ mean error,” amounting to about 30 per cent. of 
the average mark of the whole 800 by 227. If I take account of 


the constant difference; the personal inequation, if I may so say; — 


between the two examiners, amounting to about 20—that is almost 


10 per cent. of the general average 227—I find that the huge 


estimate of error is hardly appreciably reduced by pushing up 
or down one set of marks en bloc. The measure of accidental 
discrepancy might perhaps be reduced by such a process from 30 
to 28 per cent. For these and similar reasons, | submit that the 
technical treatment of the subject isnot to be despised by those who 
would discover how the element of chance may as far as possible 
be eliminated, and in what cases our only course is to accommo- 
date ourselves to inevitable uncertainty. 

But even apart from immediate practical use, it may be that a 
curiusum in psychological statistics deserves attention. It is to be 
hoped that the system of competitive examination has not so 
entirely extinguished liberal curiosity, but that a leisure hour may 
be spared for a subject which is outside, though it touches on, the 
curriculum. 

To examiners at least it will be interesting to test the accuracy 
of the instrument with which they work. The statistical study may 
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beguile the monotony of their task. The “charm severe of num- 
‘bers’’ is celebrated by Wordsworth as 


‘« Especially perceived when nature droops 
And feeling is suppressed.” 


The poet is evidently describing in prophetic words the con- 
dition of examiners, and prescribing their solace. More tropically 

- another inspired bard has indicated the paregoric use of an interest 
in statistics. In one of the beautiful pictures with which Homer 
has adorned the shield of Achilles, the ploughman of the good old 
times, as he finishes each furrow, and turns to begin a new one, 
is presented with a refreshing cup of honey-sweet wine. So they 
who plough in the modern metaphorical sense, may, in the pauses 
of their labours, be refreshed with the cup of statistical science, 
which I have endeavoured to sweeten. 


II.—Population of the United States by States and Territories, 1890. 


Tue following is a reprint of the Census Bulletin No. 12, dated 


30th October, 1890 :— 2 ‘ 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


‘*Crnsus OFFICE, 
“ Washington, D. C., 28th October, 1890. 

*< Sip —J have the honor to submit herewith a statement show- 
ing the population of the United States according to the eleventh 
census. The large clerical force and improved methods have 
allowed a very rapid progress in the compilation and tabulation 
of results, and this report will be followed within a short time by 
other bulletins relating to the population. The special work of 
the census is so far advanced that bulletins relating thereto will 
now be issued at frequent intervals during the next few months. 
The field-work of the census is nearing completion, and by the end 
of this year will be practically finished. The work of tabulation 
is being rapidly pressed forward, in order to begin the publication 
of the volumes as soon as possible. 

“The population of the United States on Ist June, 1890, as 
shown by the first count of persons and families, exclusive of white 
persons in Indian territory, Indians on reservations, and Alaska, 
was 62,480,540. These figures may be slightly changed by later 
and more exact compilations, but such changes will not be material. 
In 1880 the population was 50,155,783. The absolute increase of 
the population in the ten years intervening was 12,324,757: and 
the percentage of increase was 24°57. In 1870 the population 
was stated as 38,558,371. According to these figures the absolute 
inerease in the decade between 1870 and 1880 was 11,597,412, and 

the percentage of increase was 30°08. 

“Upon their face these figures show that the population has 
increased between 1880 and 1890 only 727,345 more than between 
1870 and 1880, while the rate of increase has apparently diminished 
from 30°08 to 24°57 percent. If these figures were derived from 
correct data, they would be indeed disappointing. Such a reduction 
in the rate of increase in the face of the enormous immigration 
during the past ten years would argue a great diminution in the 
fecundity of the population or a corresponding increase in its 
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death-rate. These figures are, however, easily explained when the 
character of the data used is understood. It is well known, the — 
fact having been demonstrated by extensive and thorough inves- 
tigation, that the census of 1870 was grossly deficient in the 
southern States, so much so as not only to give an exaggerated 
rate of increase of the population between 1870 and 1880 in these 
States, but to affect very materially the rate of increase in the 
country at large. 

“These omissions were not the fault nor were they within the 
control of the Census Office. The census of 1870 was taken under 
a law which the superintendent, General Francis A. Walker, 
characterised as ‘clumsy, antiquated, and barbarous.’ The Census 
Office had no power over its enumerators save a barren protest, 
and this right was even questioned in some quarters. In referring 
to these omissions the superintendent of the tenth census said in 
his report in relation to the taking of the census in South 
Carolina: ‘It follows, as a conclusion of the highest authority, 
either that the census of 1870 was grossly defective in regard to 
the whole of the State or some considerable parts thereof, or else 
that the census of 1880 was fraudulent.’ Those, therefore, who 
believe in the accuracy and honesty of the tenth census—and that 
was thoroughly established—must accept the other alternative 
offered by General Walker, namely, that the ninth census was 
‘orossly defective.’ What was true of South Carolina was also 
true, in greater or less degree, of all the southern States. 

“There is, of course, no means of ascertaining accurately the 
extent of these omissions, but in all probability they amounted to 
not less than 1,500,000. There is but little question that the 
population of the United States in 1870 was at least 40 millions, 
instead of 38,558,371 as stated. If this estimate of the extent of 
the omissions in 1870 be correct, the absolute increase between 
1870 and 1880 was only about 10 millions, and the rate of increase 
was not far from 25 percent. These figures compare much more 
reasonably with similar deductions from the population in 1880 
and 1890. 

“ Omitting from consideration those States in which the census 
of 1870 is known or is presumed to have been faulty, the rate of 
imcrease between 1870 and 1880 in the remaining States has 
been very nearly maintained in the decade between 1880 and 1890. 
Referring to the principal table of the bulletin, the census of 1870 
is known or is presumed to have been deficient in nearly all the 
States of the south Atlantic and southern central divisions, while 
in the north Atlantic, northern central, and western divisions no 
evidence of incompleteness has been detected. 

“The population of these three last named divisions in 1870, 
1880, and 1890, the absolute increase for the two decades, and the 
rate of increase, are set forth in the following table :— 
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‘‘1t will be seen that the absolute increase between 1880 and 
1890 exceeded that between 1870 and 1880 by 1,685,603, and that 
the proportional increase was but 1°2 per cent. less. 


pulation of the United States im 1890, as compared with 1880 and 1870, by States and 
Territories, showing the Increase by Number and Percentages from 1880 to 1890, from 
1870 to 1880, aad from 1860 to 1870. 


[The figures for 1890 in: this table are not final, but are subject to revision. ] 
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1880. 





1870. 





62,480,540 | 50,155,783 138,558,371 


17,364,429 | 14,507,407 |12,298,730 
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648,936} 626,915 
846,991] 318,300 
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622,700] 537,454 
5,082,871 | 4,382,759 
1,131,116 906,096 
4,282,891 | 3,521,951 


7,597,197 | 5,853,610 


146,608 
934,943 
177,624 
1,512,565 
618,457 
1,399,750 
995,577 
1,542,180 
269,493 


22,322,151 | 17,864,111 }12,981, 111 


3,198,062 
1,978,301 
3,077,871. 
1,636,937 
1,315,497 
780,773 
1,624,615 
2,168,380 
36,909 
98,268 
452,402 
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1,648,690 
1,542,359 
1,262,505 
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939,946 
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125,015 
780,894 
121,700 
1,225,163 
442,014 
1,071,361 
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1,184,109 
187,748 





2,665,260 
1,680,637 
2,539,891 
1,184,059 
1,054,670 
439,706 
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1,721,295 
14,181 


122,993 
364,399 


1,321,011 
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1880 to 1890. 
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468,657 
210,729 
740,665 
452,855 
368,200 
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145,516 
229,520 
604,391 
427,389 


nthern Central division |10,948,283 | 8,919,371| 6,434,410 


2,028,882 





206,746 
221,364 
245,568 
153,290 
176,882 
640,471 


61,701 
322,860 





* Decrease. 





+ Of Virginia and West Virginia together. 
st The number of white persons in the Indian Territory is not included in this table, as t'se census of Indians and other 
sons on Indian reservations, which was made a subject of special investigation by law, has not yet been completed. 

Ps Including 5,337 persons in Greer county (in Indian Territory), claimed by ‘Yexas. 
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1870 to 1880. 
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Population of the United States i 1890, &e.—Contd. 
eT ST 


Increase from 
1870 to 1880. © 


States and Territories. 


Western division .......0.00 


IMIONCANE es vevsecdcecarcouse seen 
WYOMING .....creescerecnseees 
COlOrad Olscctatecet-ccceesecets 
New Mexico 
IATIVOUND vceseacececeesene rises 


Alaskat yw. pwacersasescetesiesaises 
Washinton: 20.0. +s-resssases 


COREE Crarenmenécoctonooscses ; 


GalifOrnia Geeccertessten-sscnens 





1890. 





131,769 
60,589 
410,975 
144,862 
59,691 
206,498 
44,327 
84,229 


349,516 
312,490 
1,204,002, 











Population. 


1880. 











39,159 
20,789 
194,327 
119,565 
40,440 
143,963 
62,266 
32,610 


75,116 
174.768 
864,69-4 


3,008,948 | 1,767,697 | 990,510 








1870. 





20,595 

9,118 
39,864 
91,874 

9,658 
86,786 
42,491 
14,999 


235955 
90,923 
560,247 








Increase from 
1880 to 1890. 
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Number. tage. 





1,241,251 | yor22 
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27,691 
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19,775 
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51,161 
83,845 
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[ Dec. 


Increase fre 


1860 to 187 
Number. qf 
371,534 | 6 

20,595. 1% 

9,118 . 
5,587 xt 
1,642* | 
9,658 

46,513 {11 

85,634 {51 

14,999 

12,361 {rol 

38,458 | 77: 
180,253 | 4’ 





* Decrease. 


+ The number of white persons in Alaska is not included in this table, as the census of Alaska, which was m 
subject of special investigation by law, has not yet been completed. 





Recapitulation by Groups. 





Geographical Divisions. 


North Atlantic division 
South - . 
Northern Central division 
Southern 9 
Western division .....2....<. 








Population. 
1890. 1880. 1870. 
62,480,540 | 50,158,783 | 38,558,371 





++} 17,364,429 
8,836,759 
22,322,151 
10,948,253 
3,008,948 








14,507,407 | 12,298,730 


7,097,197 | 


5,853,610 


17,364,111 | 12,981,111 


8,919,371 


1,767,697 | 





6,434,410 
990,510 


Increase from 
1880 to 1890. 


Number. tage. 











Percen- 


- Increase from 
1870 to 1880. 


Number. 
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Increase fri 
1860 to 187 


Number. 





Pe 
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12,824,757 | 24°57 | 11,597,412 | 30°08 | 7,115,050 | 2 








2,857,022 | 19°69 
1,239,562] 16°32 
4,958,040} 28°55 
2,028,882 | 22°75 
1,241,251) 70°22 





2,208,677 
1,743,587 
4,383,000 
2,484,961 

777,187 


29°79 
33°76 
38 °62, 
78°46 





1,704,462 
488,907 
3,884,395 
665,752 
371,534 








‘““The general law governing the increase of population is, that 
when not disturbed by extraneous causes, such as wars, pestilences, 
immigration, emigration, &c., increase of population goes on at a 


continually diminishing rate. 


The operation of this law in this 


country has been interfered with in recent years by the late war, 
which, besides the destruction of a vast number of lives, decreased 
the birth-rate very materially during its progress. It was followed 
by an increased birth-rate, as is invariably the case under similar 
circumstances. 


greatly interfered with also by immigration, and it is difficult to 


estimate the effect of this upon our rate of increase. 


The normal rate of increase has been, and is, 


Approxima- 


tion to it may, however, be reached by the following process: 
Between 1880 and 1890, 5,246,613 immigrants entered this country. 
Of these a part have returned to their homes or migrated else- 
where. A considerable proportion, probably about one-eighth, have 
died. On the other hand, children have been born to them, and it 
is probable that the births have counterbalanced the deaths and 
the emigration, so that the net influence which immigration has 
exerted upon our population is approximately expressed by the 
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number of immigrants. Subtracting this number from the 
numerical increase during the past decade, there remains a trifle 
“over 7,000,000 to represent the actual increase of the inhabitants 
of this country in 1880. The rate of natural increase is therefore 
not far from 14 per cent. 

‘Similar calculations for the population in 1880 and the decade 

_ preceding would, of course, be valueless on account of the imper- 
fections of the census of 1870. 

“The table herewith submitted shows the population by States 
and territories in 1890, 1880, and 1870, the numerical increase in 
each State between 1860 and 1870, between 1870 and 1880, and 
between 1880 and 1890, and the corresponding percentages of 
increase. This table, which gives the population only at ten-year 
intervals, is supplemented in the case of a few States by the follow- 
ing table, in which is given, in addition to the results of the federal 
censuses of 1880 and 1890, the result of State censuses taken, with 
the exception of Michigan, in 1885, the census of that State having 
been taken in 1884. Comparing the results of these State censuses 
with those of the federal censuses, it must be understood that the 
State censuses were taken under different authority, by different 
machinery, and by different methods from those employed in the 
federal census. 




















Population. Increase. ee 

States. i 2 i; 

1890. 1885. 1880. Biase econ alee ete 
olorado ........ 410,975 243,910 194,327 | 49,583 | 167,065 PLES 68°5 
BAICOLA). ...cs.20c0es 510,273 415,610 135,177 | 280,433 | 94,663 | 207°5 22°8 
POPES oc aids 390,435 342,551 269,493 | 73,058 | 47,884 ag 14-0 
in ae 1,906,729 | 1,753,980 | 1,624,615 | 129,365 152,749 8'o 8:7 
PAUSES! has. cce dors: 1,423,485 | 1,268,530 996,096 | 272,434 | 154,955 254 12°2 
[assachusetts | 2,233,407 | 1,942,141 | 1,783,085 | 159,056 | 291,266 8°g 15'0 
PGDCA Tas 5. ess: 2,089,792 | 1,853,658 | 1,636,937 | 216,721 236,134: 12°2 12°7 
Tinnesota........ PBOOOTF 1 1,117,798 780,773 | 337,025 | 182,219 43°2 163 
Vebraska ........ 1,056,793 940,645 452,402 | 288,243 | 316,148 63°97 42-7 
New Jersey ....| 1,441,017 | 1,278,033 | 1,181,116 [146,917 162,984 130 12°8 
5, Mexico... 144,862 134,141 119,565 | 14,576 | 10,721 1202 8:0 
PLO CONy 7... ssreds 312,490 194,150 174,768 | 19,382 | 118,340 Lid 61:0 
Yhode Island 345,343 304,284. 276,531 | 27,753 | 41,059 10‘ 13°5 








349,516 129,438 75,116 | £4,322 | 220,078 sere 170°0 
1,683,697 | 1,563,423 | 1,815,497 | 247,926 | 120,274 18°8 reve 


Washington .... 


WV isconsin........ 


“Tn the State of Kansas the course of the population can be 
traced even more closely than in the other States represented in the 
above table. Since 1885 this State has taken a census cach year, 

aey a 
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the results of which are shown in the accompanying table, together 
with the federal censuses of 1880 and 1890 :— . 


1880. Federal Census..........ccescceseeee 996,096 
785. State CENSUS .........-csesersorrereraes 1,268,530 
’86. jp th 0 dacelbaidhg Breet eee 1,406,738 
Sic , ooo! bioadoed eveeeataeeaae 1,514,578 
88. $9. tonneut dened eet maa LS LOG ee 
89. 3y lav edeeseae deus aa ea 1,464,914 
790. Federal census..........scccsseereres 1,423,485 


“Tn the principal table of this bulletin the States are grouped 
as North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Northern Central, Southern 
Central, and Western. This grouping is a natural one, and by the 
aid of it certain characteristic features in the development of the 
States are brought out. The North Atlantic section is primarily a 
manufacturing section. As a necessary result of the predominance 
of manufacturing there is a great development of urban population. 
Indeed, more than half of the inhabitants are grouped in cities. 

“ The predominant industry of the Northern Central States is 
agriculture, although in many of these States manufactures are 
now acquiring prominence. The industries of the South Atlantic. 
and Southern Central sections are still almost entirely agricultural, 
while in the Western States and territories the leading industries 
are agriculture, mining, and grazing. 

‘“‘ Tn the course of the settlement and development of a country 
the industries commonly follow one another in a certain order. 
After the hunter, trapper, and prospector, who are commonly the 
pioneers, the herdsman follows, and for a time the raising of cattle 
is the leading industry. As settlement becomes less sparse, this is 
followed by agriculture, which in its turn, as the population becomes 
more dense, is succeeded by manufactures, and, as a consequence, 
the aggregation of the people in cities. We see in this country all 
stages of this progress. 

‘¢In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont the rate of increase 
between 1870 and 1880 has not quite been maintained ; indeed, in 
the last named State there has been a trifling absoiute decrease of 
population. In these States agriculture is in a very low condition, 
the soil is as a rule infertile, and markets are not especially easy 
of access; consequently the farming population has continued to 
migrate to the far west. On the other hand, manufactures have 
not yet assumed sufficient prominence to retain population. 

‘In the other States of this subdivision, with the exception of 
Rhode Island, viz., Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, while farming is at quite as low an ebb 
as in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, manufactures have 
assumed so great prominence that they have not only sufficed to 
maintain the former rate of increase, but even to increase it. The 
rate in Massachusetts has increased from 22 to 25 per cent., in 
Connecticut from 16 to 20, in New York from 16 to 18, in New 
Jersey from 25 to 27, and in Pennsylvania from 22 to 23. It will 
be seen, furthermore, that this augmentation of the rate of increase 
1s greater in the more easterly States than in the three western ones 
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above mentioned, owing to the fuller development of manufacturing 
industries. 

‘Turning to the table showing the results of the State censuses, 

-it appears that during the first half of the last decade the rate of 
imcrease in Massachusetts was below the average of the decade, 
while in the last half it was much greater, a fact which indicates 
either that the rate of increase declined materially in the first half 
of the decade, or that the State enumeration was much less com- 
plete than that of the federal enumeration in 1890. The case is 
somewhat similar in Rhode Island, although not in so marked a 
degree, the rates of increase between 1880 and 1885 and between 
1885 and 1890 being respectively 10 and 13°5 per cent. In New 
_Jersey the rate of increase seems to have been maintained quite 
uniformly throughout the decade. 

“In the Northern Central group of States various conditions 
prevail. In Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Missouri, and in Illinois if 
the city of Chicago be dropped from consideration, the rate of 
increase has declined very decidedly. In Ohio it has fallen from 
20 to 15 per cent.; in Indiana from 18 to 11; in Iowa from 36 to 
17; in Missouri from 26 to 23 per cent., in spite of the rapid 

growth of St. Louis and Kansas City, and in Illinois, dropping 

Chicago from consideration, from 14°9 to 5°6 per cent. In these 
States the agricultural industry, which is still the prominent one, © 
has began to decline, owing to the sharp competition of western 
farms. The farming population has migrated westward, and the 

growth of manufactures is not yet sufficiently rapid to repair these 
losses. The southern portions of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota are under similar conditions, but the northern parts of 
these States, lying upon the frontier of settlement, have filled up 
with sufficient rapidity to repair either wholly or in part the losses 
of the southern parts. Michigan increased at the rate of 35 per 
cent. between 1870 and 1880, while between 1880 and 1890 the 
rate was but 28 per cent. The increase between 1880 and 1890 
was cut into unequal parts by the State census taken in 1884. In 
the first four years of the decade the increase was 13°2 per cent., 
while in the last six years it was 12°7 per cent. As the rate of 
increase in this State is declining, the State census taken in 1884 
corroborates the federal census of 1890. In Wisconsin the last 
decade shows an increase of 28 per cent., as against an increase of 
25 per cent. in the decade between 1870 and 1880. The State 
census of Wisconsin, taken in 1885, cuts the decade into two 
equal parts, and shows an increase during the first half of 15:8 per 
cent. and during the second half of but 7°7 per cent. 

“Minnesota increased 78 per cent. between 1870 and 1880, and 
6 per cent. between 1880 and 1890, the numerical increase being 
over half a million in the past decade. The State census, taken 
in 1885, shows that the bulk of this increase occurred between 
1880 and 1885. The numerical increase during the first five years 
was 337,025, and the rate of increase 43 per cent., while during the 
last half of the decade the numerical increase was 182,219, and the 
vate of increase 16°3 per cent. 

“ During the past ten years the population of Dakota, consider- 
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ing the two States of North Dakota and South Dakota together, 
has increased from 135,177 to 510,273, or 277 per cent.; Nebraska 

from 452,402 to 1,056,793, or 134 per cent., and Kansas from 
996,096 to 1,423,485, or 43 per cent. This increase has not, 
however, continued uniformly throughout the decade. In 1885 

Dakota contained 415,610 inhabitants, or more than four-fifths of 
its present population. Nebraska contained 740,645 inhabitants 

in the same year, thus dividing the numerical increase quite 
equally between the two halves of the decade, but leaving the 

greater percentage of increase in the first half. In the same year 

Kansas by its State census had 1,268,530 inhabitants, showing that 
nearly two-thirds of the numerical gain was acquired during the 

first half of the decade. The industries of these States are almost 

purely agricultural, and are dependent on the supply of moisture 

either in the form of rain or by irrigation. Through these States 

passes what is known as the sub-humid belt, a strip of country 

several degrees in width, in which during rainy years there is an 

abundance of moisture for the needs of crops, while in the years 

when the rainfall is below the average the supply is deficient. In 

this region little provision has been made for artificial irrigation, 

the settlers having thus far been content to depend upon rainfall. 

Into this region the settlers flocked in large numbers in the early 

years of the decade, drawn thither by the fertility of the land and 

by the fact that for a few years the rainfall had been sufficient for 

the needs of agriculture. During the past two or three years, 

however, the conditions of rainfall have materially changed. It 

has fallen decidedly below the normal, and the settlers have thereby 

been forced to emigrate. Thousands of families have abandoned 

this region and gone to Oklahoma and the Rocky Mountain region. 

This migration is well shown in the progress of Kansas, as in- 

dicated by its annual censuses. These censuses show a rapid 

increase in population from 1880 up to 1887; 1888 shows but 
a slight increase over 1887, while 1889 shows a reduction in the 

population, leading up to the further reduction shown by the 

federal census in 1890. 

“Throughout the South Atlantic and Southern Central States 
the rate of increase has diminished, and in most of these States it 
has diminished very materially. A certain reduction in the per- 
centage of increase, especially in the eastern part of this region, 
was to be expected, due not only to the operation of general laws, 
but also to the fact that there has been considerable migration 
from the States east of the Mississippi river to the westward and 
but little immigration. Taken together, however, these two causes. 
by no means account for the reduction in the rate of increase in 
these States. The real cause is to be found, as was stated early 
in this discussion, in the imperfections of the census of 1870. 
These imperfections resulted in giving a comparatively low rate 
cf increase between 1860 and 1870, and an exaggerated increase 
between 1870 and 1880. The following table, showing the rates 
of increase during the last three decades in these States, illustrates 


the imperfections of the census of 1870 in a somewhat startling 
manner :— 
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Per Cent. of Increase. 











States. 
1860 to 1870. 1870 to 1880. 1880 to 1890. 
DW PSU ost ensacerteo rrenvarses: 44% 23°65 9°0 
North Carolina ............ 79 30°6 15°5 
South Ag gPNe hs ns Ss 0°3 AI‘! 15°2 
COR TI es lesser. emncen ns 12°0 30°2 189 
es Bye vith 2 eS leone ac teeas es 3°4: 26°6 19°4 
DMLIGSIBSSIP PE ..c0-.orcecseasevers 4°6 36°7 13°5 
MVE RAA TEA Pe oeseacecipicenas? 27 29°3 18°8 
MRORGICIY oocyst nnsdraezeces 14°3 24°8 12°5 
PUDTIOSHCD 5.2 50cerevececacses- 13°4 yy Ad 14:4 





* Of Virginia and West Virginia together. 
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“Tt is but reasonable to suppose that in these States, which 
were ravaged by war from 1861 to 1865, the rate of increase in the 
decade which includes the war period should be less than a normal 
one. Of all these States Virginia, whose soil was the principal 
theatre of the war, must have suffered most severely, and during 
the period in question it increased at the rate of but 4°4 per cent. 
Next to Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee suffered the most 
severely, and yet they increased, respectively, 14 and 13 per cent. 
On the other hand, North Carolina, which suffered less severely, 
gained but 8 per cent., and South Carolina, which suffered less in 
comparison with Virginia, apparently remained at a standstill as 
regards population. Georgia gained 12 per cent., while Alabama 
and Louisiana gained but 3 per cent. and Mississippi but 5, 
although they were comparatively remote from active operations, 
and suffered relatively little from the ravages of war. On. the 
other hand, those States which suffered the most severely from the 
war haye made during the decade between 1870 and 1880 the 
smallest proportion of gain of the southern States, whereas the 
reverse should have been the case. Thus Virginia gained 23 per 
cent., Kentucky 25, and Tennessee 23, while the States that were 
farther removed from active operations were North Carolina, 
which gained 31; South Carolina, 41; Georgia, 30 ; Alabama, 27 ; 
Mississippi, 37; and Louisiana, 29 per cent. These startling 
discrepancies can be due only to the imperfections of the census 
of 1870, which were, as has been demonstrated, greatest in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, and North 
Carolina, although they were not by any means wanting i 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. ; 

“The industries of these two sections are almost purely agri- 
cultural. During the past ten years manufactures have obtained a 
slight footing and mining has made considerable growth in the 
mountain regions, but these causes have thus far produced but 
a comparatively trifling movement of population. The urban 
population, although great in proportion to that which existed 
formerly, is very small in proportion to the rural population of the 
region. 
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‘“ During the first half of the last decade Florida had a rapid 
growth. The population between 1880 and 1885 increased 73,058, 
or at the rate of 27 per cent. This rapid growth, however, received 
a serious check in 1887 and 1888 by an epidemic of yellow fever 
and by severe frosts. The growth since 1885 has, therefore, been 
comparatively slow. . 

“Arkansas has continued to grow at a rapid rate, having 
increased 40 per cent. in the last ten years. Texas also has 
increased with great rapidity, the numerical increase of its popula- 
tion being 640,471, or over 40 per cent. 

“In the western section the conditions of growth have been 
very varied. In the earlier years of the decade the discovery of 
valuable silver and copper mines in the mountains of Montana in 
the neighbourhood of Butte have drawn to that State a large 
immigration, which is engaged not only in mining, but in 
developing the rich agricultural resources. Wyoming has con- 
tinued to grow with accelerated rapidity. 

‘‘ The census of Colorado in 1880 was taken on the top wave of 
a mining excitement, which had filled its mountains with miners, 
prospectors, and speculators, increasing its population enormously, 
especially in the mountainous country. The census of the State 
taken in 1885 was, on a superficial view, very surprising: It 
showed that most of the mining counties had lost population 
during the five years preceding. This loss was, however, more 
than made up by the growth of its cities and its agricultural — 
counties. The census of 1890 shows still further reduction of 
population in the mining regions of the State and an extraordinary 
development of its urban population and its farming element. 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah show rates of increase which are 
small when the sparsely settled condition of these territories is 
considered, while Nevada shows an absolute diminution of popula- 
tion of 17,939, or nearly 29 per cent., leaving it the smallest of all 
the States. This condition of things is a natural result of the 
failure of the Comstock and other mines, work upon which has 
practically ceased. Idaho has increased its population two and a 
half times. Its prosperity is mainly due to its mines, although 
people are now turning to agriculture in considerable numbers. 

“The growth of Washington has been phenomenal, the popula- 
tion in 1890 being nearly five times that of 1880. As is shown 
by the State census taken in 1885, this growth has been almost 
entirely during the last five years of the decade. The inducements 
which have attracted settlers are in the main its fertile soil and 
ample rainfall, which enable farming to be carried on without 
irrigation over almost the entire State. The growtk of Oregon, 
though less rapid, has been at a rate of nearly 80 per cent. during 
the past decade. The numerical increase has been 137,722, of 
which over four-fifths has been acquired during the past five years. 
The additions to its population are mainly in the valleys of the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers. 

“California, which increased 54 per cent. during the decade 
betwreen 1870 and 1880, has maintained during the past decade a 
rate of increase of 39 per cent. This increase, though widespread 
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Population of the United States, 1890. 


in the southern part. 
“The following table shows the relative rank in population of 


the States and territories in 1890 and in 1880 :-— 
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throughout the State, has been most marked in its great cities and 


Relative Rank of States and Territories in Population. 


renee reer === 


1890. 
1 New York 
2 Pennsylvania 
3 Llinois 
4, Ohio 
5 Missouri 
6 Massachusetts 
7 Texas 
8 Indiana 
9 Michigan 
10 Iowa 
11 Kentucky 
12 Georgia 
13 Tennessee 
14 Wisconsin 
15 Virginia 
16 North Carolina 
17 Alabama 
18 New Jersey 
19 Kansas 
20 Minnesota 
21 Mississippi 
22 California 
23 South Carolina 
24 Arkansas 
25 Louisiana 











1880. 


1 New York 


2 Pennsylvania 
3 Ohio 
4 Illinois 
5 Missouri 
6 Indiana 
7 Massachusetts 
8 Kentucky 
9 Michigan 
10 Iowa 
11 Texas 
12 Tennessee 
13 Georgia 
14, Virginia 
15 North Carolina 
16 Wisconsin 
17 Alabama 
18 Mississippi 
19 New Jersey 
20 Kansas 
21 South Carolina 
22 Louisiana 
23 Maryland 
24 California 
25 Arkansas 


1890. 





26 Nebraska 

27 Maryland 

28 West Virginia 
29 Connecticut 
30 Maine 

31 Colorado 

32 Florida 

33 New Hampshire 
34 Washington 
35 Rhode Island 
36 Vermont 

37 South Dakota 
38 Oregon 

39 District of Columbia 
40 Utah 

41 North Dakota 
42, Delaware 

43 New Mexico 
44, Montana 

45 Idaho 

46 Oklahoma 

47 Wyoming 

48 Arizona 

49 Nevada 





1880. 








26 Minnesota 

27 Maine 

28 Connecticut 
29 West Virginia 
30 Nebraska 

31 New Hampshire 
32 Vermont 

33 Rhode Island 
34 Florida 

35 Colorado 

36 District of Columbia 
37 Oregon 

38 Delaware 

39 Utah 

40 Dakota 

41 New Mexico 
42 Washington 
43, Nevada 

44, Arizona 

45 Montana 

46 Idaho 

47 Wyoming 


es 


“Tt will be seen that, as in 1880, New York still heads the 


list, and is followed by Pennsylvania. 
exchanged places. 
marked are those of Texas, which rises fr 


Ohio and Illinois have 
Of the other changes in the list the most 
om No. 11 to No. 7; 


Kentucky, which drops from 8 to 11; Minnesota, which rises from 
26 to 20; Nebraska, which rises from 30 to 26; Maryland, which 
drops from 23 to 27; Colorado, which rises from 35 to 31; Vermont, 
which drops from 32 to 36; Washington, which rises from A2 to 34; 
Delaware, which drops from 38 to 42; Nevada, which drops from 
43 to 49; and Arizona, which drops from 44 to 48. The average 


change in rank is 2°2 places. 
‘‘T have the honor to be, Sir, 


“ Hon. Jonn W. Nose, 
“ Secretary of the Interior.” 


“respectfully yours, 
‘ Rosert P. Porter, 
“ Superintendent of Census. 


————————_E———————— ee 
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TII.—Silver and Gold Coinage of Hngland from the Conquest to the 
Present Tume, §c. By Joun Henry Norman, Hsg. | 


THE writer craves permission to make some general observa- 
tions upon money before commenting upon the novel table of the 
English coinage, &c., which he is happy to present to the world in 
the pages of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


A Standard of Value and Means of Payment. 


It is submitted that the word money should be limited to one 
meaning. 

The Standard Substance-—The necessary factor, of money, the 
means by which it does its work, is value. The value giving 
factors in the standard substance, which are in use in a country 
possessing an effective monetary system, are in ordinary times 
measured out against the value giving factors in anything for 
which it may be exchanged. No metal token money, paper instru- 
ment of credit, or promise of payment of any kind can be brought. 
under the definition of money, because they are not of the requisite 
value. Promises to pay money, printed or written upon paper, may 
enter into the composition of a good monetary system, but only so 
long as the promises are faithfully kept. They have the currency 
function of money but not the value function, which is the 
equivalent in exchange, and this is the essence of money or of © 
the standard substance alone. The failure to redeem the promise 
made by the individual, like the failure of a Government to redeem 
its note by payment of the standard substance, results in both 
cases in bankruptcy. 

The efforts of the Royal Gold and Silver Commission of 1886-89 
to make a credit instrument equal in value to gold, say a bit of 
paper worth one-eighth of a penny to 5 sovereigns, was one of the 
most miserable spectacles of the age. But no wonder when the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, adopting Professor 
F. A. Walker’s definition of money, classes everything as money 
which facilitates the exchanges of articles and properties, thus 
embracing all tokens of money under the term money. 

When and where these tokens cannot be converted into the 
standard substance without question, delay, or expense, there is no 
scientific and effective monetary system. As inconvertible media 
in the internal interchanges within a country they may form a 
currency system of an autocratic register character of no certain 
exchange value, having no cost value in the country issuing such 
instruments, and of no value whatever among the trading nations ~ 
of the world. 

To form a standard of value, combined with a means of pay- 
ment, three conditions must be observed: Ist, the substance 
selected by the State for its standard must be received by the 
State from any place or person in unlimited quantities through 
mints, or in payment of customs or other Government dues; 2nd, 
it must be fitted for monetary purposes either as reserves against 
the issue of credit instruments or in the shape of coin; 8rd, the 
standard substance must be made unlimited legal tender. 
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In John Locke’s time money was defined as gold, silver, and 
copper coins. At present there is no agreement as to what it is. 
My definition limits money to the standard substances, gold and 
silver, gold in one country, silver in another, as used among the 
civilised and partially civilised nations of the earth, either in the 
shape of bullion, or coin reserves against the issue of credit instru- 
ments, or in the form of coins. 

If the standard substance or money does its work by means of 
the value giving factors it contains, it would appear to follow as a 
logical consequence that every endeavour to unite two substances 
by a legal fixture of relation of one to the other is not only 
unnatural and unjust, but that it must meet with disastrous 
failure; for it is inconceivable that any two different substances 
can be either produced or exchanged for any length of time on 
parallel lines of value giving factors. 

The laws which govern prices and rates of exchange, so far as 
they are determined by the use of standard substances, have ever 
been and must continue to be the same. But there are prices and 
rates of exchange which are not governed by standard substances. 
The first would exist under an effective and scientific monetary 
system; the second would exist under a currency system of an 
autocratic register character. There are therefore two descriptions 
of prices and two descriptions of rates of exchange. 


Prices. 


When Abraham bought his burial cave he weighed out the 
silver in payment for it. Under an effective monetary system 
price is a definite weight of standard substance. LHffigies upon 
gold and silver coins are certificates that the coins contain a 
definite weight of fine metal. The counting out of such of these 
as contain the appointed standard substance in payment for any- 
thing is the same thing as weighing them out. Prodigious and 
vastly varying amounts of credit instruments might be used at 
different times in a country possessing an effective metal standard 
or any other effective standard substance, either in the shape of 
pieces of paper or bits of other substances as tokens or represen- 
tatives of the standard substance, without diminishing the exchange 
value of the standard substance. But to secure that the token of 
the standard substance shall do the work of the standard substance, 
the possessor of the token must have the power to convert the 
token into the standard substance without question, delay, or 
expense. The value of the substance, be it gold or silver, copper 
or tin, wheat or tea, Manchester piece goods or African cowries, 
is determined by cost of production acting through the laws of 
supply and demand. We have therefore one kind of price. 


A Definite Weight of Standard Substance. 


In the British Isles, say 15s. 6d. for anything, the weight of 
gold is 87°57 grains of gold. In France, 11 frs. 20¢. is 50°79 grains 
of gold, or 787:24 grains of silver. In the United States of 
North America, $3 26 c. is 75°71 grains of gold, or 1211°36 grains 
of silver. In France and the United States of America, also in 
‘some other European countries besides France, both gold and 
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silver at their fixed relation by the legislature, viz., in the United 
States of America 16 parts of silver to 1 of gold, and in the 
nations of the Latin Union, embracing France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Greece, 153 parts of silver to 1 of gold, are 
unlimited legal tender. The payee in these countries is obliged to 
receive either metal at the payer’s option. It will be noticed that 
the difference in the relation between gold and silver in the Latin 
Union as compared with that existing in the United States of 
America is 3°22 per cent. By the amount of this percentage, space 
is afforded for the play of the metals between the countries possess- 
ing the mutilated bimetallism which at present exists in the world. 
In India 14 rupees 8 annas is 159°5 grains of silver. A1l these four 
countries, viz., the British Isles, France, the United States of 
America, and India, have effective monetary systems at the present 
time. Twenty years ago France and the United States of America 
had only currency systems which consisted of inconvertible paper. 
The standard or measure of value in the British Isles, France, and 
the United States of America is gold, because the international 
trade of these countries is priced, and paid, in gold. Gold or a 
bill of exchange payable in gold can be obtained in payment for 
shipments between these countries. The moment either of these 
countries fail to provide gold or bills payable in gold for the 
shipments made to it, that country loses its monetary system; its 
gold standard or measure of value is gone. Whether the country 
in such a position falls back upon inconvertible paper or upon 
silver, the real value of which is in the proportion say of 80 parts 
of silver to 1 of gold, is immaterial. The standard of India is 
silver, and the international trade of that country is priced by 
silver and payable in silver. These standard metal prices result 
from these four countries possessing effective monetary systems. 
The term monetary system can only be properly applied to countries 
wherein paper tokens of the standard substance can be exchanged 
for the standard substance which these tokens represent at the will 
of the holder of them, without question, delay, or expense. It is 
the value giving factors embodied in the standard substance which 
alone render the substance an equivalent for the value giving factors 
in those things for which it can be exchanged. 

_ But there may be currency systems without any standard 
substances, and there are currency systems which have very widely 
fluctuating relations to a standard substance or measure of value, 
such as the Argentine Republic, where the premium on gold just 
now is 200 per cent. In countries where the currency does not 
contain any standard substance, or in countries where credit — 
instruments have only a remote relation to a standard substance 
of value, prices are not definite weights of metal. Such prices are 
dependent upon the quantity of inconvertible paper. The currencies 
are of an autocratic register character. If the quantity of such a 
currency were increased in sufficient volume, the circulating value, 
that for which it would exchange, would become the cost of the 
production and stamping the paper. 


ftates of Hachange. 
Rates of exchange are either signs for definite weights of 
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standard substances, or they are signs for pieces of paper with 
which standard substances can or cannot be purchased. ‘The 
standard substance to be obtained may be of vastly less weight 
than the weight of the substance indicated by the terms of the 
piece of paper for which the standard substance ought to be 
exchanged. All international interchanges between countries pos- 
sessing scientific and effective monetary systems, are as good as 
weighed or measured out against the weight of one or two standard 
substances by the sending country and by the receiving country. 
Against gold, if the standard of the two countries making the 
interchanges is gold; or against silver if they beth possess silver. 
Against gold when one country has a gold standard, and against 
silver when the other country has a silver standard. In these 
instances rates of exchange are signs for definite weights of 
standard substances, 7.e., gold and silver. The price of the smallest 
substance of value interchanged is affected by any alteration in the 
rates of exchange. The rates of exchange between gold standard 
countries and silver standard countries are immediately adjusted 
to the gold price of silver and the silver price of gold. These prices 
may fluctuate daily. 

When two countries make interchanges of goods and properties, 
both of which possess only inconvertible paper, the goods, &e., of 
each are measured out against inconvertible paper. Between the 
value of these two currencies there may be the widest difference as 
each is measured by a metal standard, assuming that in each 
country the paper can purchase either of the standard substances. 
The currency of a country has no relation to either of the standard 
substances, gold and silver, if neither metal can be purchased by 
the inconvertible paper currency. The rates of exchange between 
such countries are signs for the quantities of pieces of paper in one 
country for the quantity of pieces of paper in the other country 
representing the moneys of account of each. More properly cuwr- 
rencies of account ; for such countries have no monetary systems. 

Tarte of the Quanity, Quantiry, and Vatue, Mrasurep by 
Wueat and an AGricutruraL Lasoursr’s Dainty Wace, of the 
Sinver and Gorp Cornace of Encuanp from the Conquzst to the 
Present Time, d&c., &c. 

Col. 1. Year. Col. 2. Reign of sovereign and year. Col. 3. 
Weight of fine silver in the staudard pound troy. Col. 4. Grains 
of fine silver in the standard pound. Col. 5. Grains of fine silver 
in the standard pound, inclusive of coinage charges. Col. 6. Per- 
centage coinage charges. Col. 7. Shillings coined from weights in 
Col. 4. Col. 8. Grains of fine silver in the shilling on issue from 
the Mint. Col. 9. Ditto according to Locke. Col. 10. Sign in pence 
or decimal parts of one penny for one grain of fine silver. Col. 11. 
Sign for one ounce or 444 grains of fine silver. Col. 12. Weight of 
carats of fine gold per 24 carats. Col. 13. Grains of fine gold in the - 
standard pound. Col. 14. Grains of fine gold in the pound, with 
coinage charges. Col. 15. Percentage coinage charges. Col. 16. 
Sovereigns coined from weight in Col. 13. Col. 17. Grains of fine 
gold in the sovereign on issue from the Mint. Col. 18. Sign in 
pence or decimal parts of one penny for one grain of fine gold. 
Col. 19. Sign for one ounce of standard gold, 440 grains of fine 
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gold. Col. 20. Proportion of fine silver to one of fine gold. Col. 21. 
Proportion of fine silver to one of fine gold, inclusive of coinage 
charges. Col. 22. Thomas Snelling’s proportion of silver to one of 
gold. Col. 28. Year. Col. 24. Grains of silver measured by a 
quarter of wheat. Macpherson’s prices. Col. 25. Grains of fine 
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gold. Col. 26. Year.. Col. 27. Average daily pay of an agricul- 


tural labourer in pence. Col. 28. Year. 
grains of silver. 
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Fine Silver and 
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The object with which this table has been compiled is to induce 
other countries to furnish similar tables of their coinage, &c. Those 
for Italy, the Netherlands, Spain, France, and Germany, would 
prove of great interest. The writer considers that, with a number 
of such tables before him, some interesting deductions might be 
made as to the countries towards which silver and gold gravitated 
at different periods of the past. It is likely that even with these, 
no certain conclusions could be drawn; as so much would depend 
upon whether all standard metal currencies at the same period 
were on an equality with regard to their conformity to, or departure 
from, the Mint issue weight of the coins. Also as to the concurrent 
convertibility of the promises to pay into the standard substance. 

Since, in the opinion of the writer, coinage charges, like pro- 
tective duties, increase the cost value of the standard substance to 
the user of it as currency; he has in Cols. 5 and 14 made additions 
to the weights of fine silver and gold by the amount of the coinage 
charge. In comparing Cols. 4 and 5, the weight of silver per 
pound in Col. 4, varied from 1,440 grains in 1551 to 5,329) 1n 
1066, 1560, and 1816, or a rise of 270 per cent., with nine 
changes. In Col. 5 the weight of silver per pound varied from 
5,368 grains in 1553 to 5,645 in 1300, a rise of only 5°1 per cent., 
with nineteen changes. In comparing Cols. 13 and 14, the weight 
of gold per pound in Col. 13 varied from 4,800 grains in 1546 to 
535232 from 1344 to 1527, a rise of 15 per cent., with thirteen 
changes in that Col. In Col. 14 the weight of gold per pound 
varied from 5,040 grains in 1547 to 5,778°8 in 1465, or a rise of 
14°6 per cent., with thirty changes in that Col. 

In giving the equivalent weight of silver and gold for a quarter 
of wheat and the daily pay of an agricultural labourer, the gold 
and silver coins have been taken at their respective weights upon 
the issue of them from the Mint. It would have been more accu- 
rate to have increased these weights of silver and gold by the per- 
centage coinage charges. 

It will be noticed that the standard pound of silver has been 
5,328 grains for 824 years, with the exception of the changes which 
have been made in the nine years during the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI. The standard pound of gold was 5,52 35 grains 
during 183 years ended in 1527. In that year it was decreased by 
Henry VIII to 5,280 grains, and altered by him to 5,520 grains in 
1543, and back to 5,280 in 1545, then to 4,800 grains in 1546. 
Kdward VI restored it to 5,280 grains in 1549, and changed it to 
5,5232 in 1551; in the same year he reduced it to 5,280, and in 
1552 made it 5,5235 and then to 5,280. Mary changed it to 5,523 
in 1553. Elizabeth changed it to 5,280 grains in 1560 and to 
5.5232 in 1600, and in the same year reduced it to 5,280 grains, 
at which it has continued since. For 290 years the pound of 
standard gold has contained 5,280 grains. The period of rapid 
changes extended over 73 years, which ended in 1600. A period 
of 183 years, ended in 1527, when it was 5,523} grains,-and of 
290 years when it was 5,280 grains, at which it continues. The 
silver coinage of England has continued for 824 years, and the 
gold coinage for 546 years. 
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Governments tampering with the Standard Substance. 


There are five methods whereby Governments can defraud and 
injure the people of a country in connection with their standard 


substance and means of payment: I. By diminishing the weight 


of fine metal in the coin without altering the denomination of the 
coin. This is called by John Locke “raising of the coin.” Il. By 
the imposition of exorbitant coinage charges. III. By the fixture 
of a relation between gold and silver with the vain hope of securing 
one scientific and permanent standard by the union of the two 
metals by means of legislative enactments. IV. By failing to 
keep up the coins into which the standard substance is made in 
near relation to the mint issue weight of them at the expense of 
the whole people, due allowance being made for reasonable wear 
and tear in relation to the proper periods of re-coinage. V. By 
neglecting to secure a sufficient weight of standard substance 
wherewith to meet the note circulation, which is unlimited legal 
tender by law, in times ‘of the distrust of the note. Land or any 
other security than the standard substance in such times 1s no 
better than a rotten reed to depend upon, in the death struggle 
for the standard substance. This table gives great emphasis to 
two of these. In Cols. 8 and 17, wherein it will be perceived 
that in 1066 the shilling contained 266°4 grains of fine silver, and 
that the quantity in the coin of the same denomination dwindled 


down by seventeen stages to 80°7 grains in 750 years. In 1344 — 


the sovereign contained 419°5 grains of fine gold; this weight was 
diminished by nineteen stages to 113°0016 grains of fine gold in 
373 years. 

The coinage charges are represented in Cols. 6 and 1o. These 
percentage charges on silver began in 1300 at 6 per cent., at which 
it was in 1816. There were fifteen changes in the interval, 
ranging from 1°7 per cent. to 175 per cent. on the value of the 
coin. It was once 12 per cent. in Edward VI’s time, and 16°6, 
83°3, 111'1, and 175 per cent. in Henry VIII’s and Edward V1’s 
time. The percentage coinage charges on gold began at 3°I per 
cent., and ceased in 1666. During the 322 years the charge 
ranged from o'4 to 16°6, and during the period there were twenty- 
' four changes. 


The Proportion of Silver to One of Gold in the Coinage. 


Col. 20 shows that during 472 years, ended in 1816, there were 
twenty-four changes at the English Mint in the relation of silver 
to gold. The proportions ranged from 5 parts of silver to I part 
of gold in 1546, to 15°20 parts of silver to I of gold in 1717. It 
is only since 1626 that there is a marked increase in the propor- 
tionate weight of silver to gold in the current coins of the country. 
Col. 21 shows the proportion of silver to 1 of gold, with the 
addition of the coinage charges on the respective metals. It will 
be noticed that during the years 1527 to 1552, when the fraudulent 
and ignorant tampering with the measure of value was most con- 
spicuous, the circulating value of gold and silver presented no 
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great dissimilarity to the proportions in the currency in the 
preceding or subsequent years. An exception must be made for 
the two years 1547-48, when it was 14°28, compared with 11°75 in 
1546 and 10°55 in 1549. The marked rise in the proportions of 
silver to gold commenced in 1604 to 12°43, then to 13°41 in 1626, 
to 14°48 in 1666, to 15:20 in 1717; in 1816 it became 15°15, at 
_ which it has continued since. 


Weight of Sulver and Gold for a Quarter of Wheat. 


Wheat has not presented a good measure of value and an 
equivalent in exchange for other things in past history, nor is it 
sonow. The vicissitude of climate is against its ever having been 
or from its becoming such. In the past this country’s isolation or 
protective duties have been against it. At present, though there 
is no restraint upon the importation of it from the whole world, 


climatic influences have a great effect upon prices, as also have. 


unscientific currency systems. Not much therefore can be learnt 
from Cols. 24 and 30, except the weights of silver and gold given 
for a quarter of wheat, provided that all the time there was no 
wmconvertible paper and the coins were at mint issue weight. The 
table represents the weight of silver for wheat for 721 years, and 
the weight of gold for wheat for 466 years. These weights of 
silver range from 610 grains in 1550 to 13,668 grains in 1370. 
Between 1196 and 1560 there are nine quotations of three figures, 
ranging from 610 grains in 1550 to 948 grains in 1464.. There 
are ten quotations of four figures, ranging from 1,049 in 1532 to 
4,977 in 1196, and one quotation of 13,668 during the same period. 
Between 1587 and 1816 all the eleven quotations embrace four 
figures, ranging from 1,246 grains in 1595 to 6,322 grains in 
1816. 

The weights of gold range from 40 grains in 1550 to 1,181 in 
1370. Between 1196 and 1560 there are nine quotations of two 
figures, ranging from 40 grains in 1550 to gz in 1361 and 1532. 
There are nine quotations of three figures, ranging from 110 grains 
in 1464 to 440 grains in 1521, and one quotation in 1370 of 
1,181 grains. Between 1587 and 1816 all the eleven quotations 
embrace three figures, ranging from 213 grains in 1666 to 493 
grains in 1587. Excluding the heavy weight of the year 1370, 
the percentage difference between the lowest and the highest 
weights of silver is 936 per cent., and of gold 1,132 per cent. 


Weights of Silver and Gold for an Agriculturist’s Daily Labour. 


Not much can be gained from the tables in Cols. 26 to 30. 
The rates are given on the averages of centuries to 1700. Had 
these weights synchronised with the rates for wheat, some con- 
clusion might have been drawn from them as to whether the 
wheat or the pay might be considered the better of the two as an 
equivalent in exchange for other things. As the vicissitude of 
climate impairs wheat as a substance for a measure of value, so 
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the different conditions of the agriculturist labourer during the 
centuries as regards housing and perquisites, impairs such labour 
as a measure of value or equivalent in exchange for other things. 
However, the fluctuations in weight for the same. quotation under 
altered mint regulations may prove of interest and of some value. 


P oe 


In the 746 years between 1066 to 1811 in Col. 28, the weights of 


silver range from 11 grains in 1550 to 182 grains in 1811. Between 
1066 and 1600 there are fourteen quotations of two figures, ranging 


from 11 in 1550 to 93 in 1425, and three quotations of three figures, — 


ranging from 1o4 in 1349 to 113 in 1300. Between 1600 and 1811 
there are two quotations of two figures, ranging from 73 grains in 
1600 to 86 grains in 1701 to 1766. There are five quotations of 
three figures, ranging from 107, in 1700 to 1799 and 1767 to 1789, 
¢> 182 grains in 1811. 

The weights of gold range from 4°1 grains in 1500 to 12 oralns 


in 1811, in the 467 years, Col. 29. Between 1344 end 1600 there ~ 


are seventeen different quotations, ranging from 4°1 in 1550 to 
g'2 in 1344; and between 1600 and 1811 there are nine quotations, 
ranging from 5°1 grains in 1666 to 12 grains in 1811. 

In the most fraudulent or ignorant period in the matter o1 


coinage, viz., during the years 1502 to 1560, it will be noticed by 7 


reference to Cols. 5 and 14 that if the circulating value of the 


metals is taken, that is the value inclusive of the coinage charges, © 


the extreme ‘difference in Col. 5 shown on silver is 15 per cent., 
viz., between 5,280 in 1545 and 6,080 in 1549. In Col. 14, showing 
the gold, the difference is 14 per cent., viz., 5,040 In 1547 and 5,753 
in 1543. 

Excluding the wheat quotation for 1370 and the quotations for 
wheat and labour during the seventeen years 1543 to 1559, the 
oreatest variation in the silver quotation for wheat was 868 per 
cent., 6,322 grains in 1816, and 653 grains in 1514; whilst the 
ereatest variation for labour was 184 per cent., 182 grains in 
1811, and 64 grains in 1514 and 1527. The greatest variation in 
the gold quotation for wheat was 707 per cent., 493 grains in 1587, 


and 61 grains in 1560; whilst the greatest variation for labour was 


g8 per cent., 12 grains in 1811, and 671 grains in 1604. 


Coinage of Silver and Gold. 


Between the years 1066 and 1546, 481 years, 1,172,4881. of 
silver and 786,695/. of gold were struck. Between 1559 and 1759, 
200 years, 36,683,020/. of silver and 115,732,711/. of gold were 
struck. Between 1760 and 1836, 77 years, 3,327,461/. of silver 


and 47,583,035/. of gold were struck. Between 1837 and 1880, 


44. years, 22,993,567/. of silver and 297,984,0001. of gold, inclusive 
of that coined in Melbourne, were struck. The total coinage of 
silver from the Conquest to 1880 was, silver 64,176,536/. and gold 
462,086,441/., or of fine silver 226,620,000 ozs. at 15 parts of silver 
to 1 part of gold; and of fine gold 108,800,000 ozs. The weight 
of gold coined in the first 44 years of the reign of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, is 70,150,000 ozs., leaving 
38,650,000 ozs. as the coinage of the 493 preceding years, of the 
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coinage represented in Col. 33 which is for England only for a 
_ Jarge portion of the time. 
I desire to conclude this paper by giving my views of the 
scientific definition of money, and the terms and conditions of an 
effective monetary system. 


Definition of Money. 


The term money should be confined to the standard substance, 
either in the form of bullion, as reserves to meet promises to pa 
the standard substance, or'in the shape of coin of full weight 
standard substance. 

Money, or the standard substance, must combine two functions. 
1. A measure of value; an equivalent for the thing for which it is 
exchanged. 2. A means of payment. No promise to pay this 
substance, or metal, or other token of it, can possibly come under 
the scientific definition of money. A standard of value must 
contain value-giving factors in near relation to the value-giving 
factors in that for which it exchanges: therefore no sign of the 
thing signified can be raised to an equality with the thing itself. 


Conditions and Effects of a Monetary System. 


I. The substance forming a standard must have a legal consti- 
tution in three particulars to give it automatic action. 1. The 
substance must be received by the State adopting it as a standard, 
from any place or person in unlimited quantities, through the 
instrumentality of a mint, and in payment for all customs 
and other State charges; 2. The substance must be fitted for 
monetary purposes either in the shape of bullion reserves against 
the issne of credit instruments, or in the shape of coin; 3. The 
substance must be made unlimited legal tender. Gold and silver 
are at present the two standard substances and measures of value 
in use among the trading nations of the world. 

II. An effective monetary system exists only where credit 
instruments are convertible into the standard substance without 
question, delay, or expense, at the will of the holder of the credit 
instrument. Only such countries possess effective monetary 
systems. 

III. Credit instruments in an effective monetary system are 
only the tokens of the standard substance. Metal instruments, 
other than those of full weight of standard substance, are only 
tokens of the standard substance, such as silver and copper in the 
British Isles. 

IV. The mass of the standard substance and the tokens thereof 
combined have no greater effect upon prices than if the whole 
intermediary in effecting exchanges consisted of the standard 
substance in countries possessing effective monetary systems. _ 

V. In countries possessing effective monetary systems prices 
and rates of exchange are definite weights of standard substances. 

The writer is prepared to demonstrate and illustrate these 
propositions so soon as a convenient opportunity presents. 
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The Science of Money. 


The foundation of the science of money must be laid with the 
concrete of the ‘‘logic of the unit of weight system.” Its super- 
structure must be braced and compacted with the metal bands of 
‘Ca, masterly skill in bullion and coin,”’’ springing from a thorough 
acquaintance with foreign and colonial exchanges of gold, silver, 
either gold or silver, and inconvertible paper; also a sound know- 
ledge of the terms and conditions of a standard of value for 
monetary purposes. The topstone must be hewn from the quarry 
of common sense and experience, and be the truth that “ money 
does its work by means of its value.’ : 

Each country should at once possess an exchange calculus 
formed on the lines of the exchange calculus for the British Isles 
furnished in the Appendix of Miss EH. C. Sharland’s Coin of the 
Realm, What is it?" This caleulus on the unit of weight system, 
should form an important part of the education of all young people. 
Hach museum, especially commercial museum, should at once 
possess a case containing facsimiles of the obverse and reverse of 
the twelve gold and thirteen silver weights of fine gold and fine 
silver upon which the exchanges of the world are based; with such 
other information as my investigations can afford. All interested 
in the spread of true knowledge should insist upon the fine weight 
of metal on issue from the mints being stamped on the reverse of 
the coin. By these means the disgraceful ignorance upon the 
subject of money can be removed in a few years. | 


IV .—Index Numbers. 


Tue following is taken from the November number of the 
Bankers’ Magazine :— 


‘At a meeting of the British Association on the 9th September, 
the question of ‘Index Numbers’ was brought under consideration. 
The committee appointed .to inquire into the subject reported to 
the following effect :—(1.) A special commission to be appointed to 
collect prices of such principal articles of production and consump- — 
tion as may, from time to time, be directed by order in council. — 
(2.) The commission is to appoint inspectors of prices in towns, 
and to direct by order in council that persons buying and selling — 
in these towns, &c., are to make returns in the prescribed form to 
the inspector. (3.) Persons failing to make a return or making a 
false return are to be liable to a penalty of 20/. on conviction. 
(4.) The commission shall publish, from time to time, in the 
Gazette, in the prescribed form, the prices so obtained. (5.) The 
commission shall also publish a statement of the average prices — 


18 M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 1889. 
19 William Horsley, 1753. 20 Bonamy Price, 1882. 
21 Published by Waterlow and Sons, Limited, London Wall, E.C. 
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of each of the specified articles for the ten years immediately 
preceding, and for each of these years; and the prices so declared 
shall be taken to be the par prices for the purpose of this Act. 
(6.) In January the commission shall publish the prices for the 
previous year; and a table of the proportion of these prices to the 
par prices, each of the par prices being reckoned for this purpose 
as 100, and the proportion in each case being stated in the form of 
the proportion to 100. The sum of these proportions shall also be 
stated. The table may be divided into parts, and the sum of the 
proportions in each part stated separately. The sum of the par 
prices, each reckoned as 100, shall be called the par index number, 
and the sum of the proportions in each year shall be called the 
proportionate index number for each year; and the sum of the par 
prices for each part, and of the proportions in each year, shall be 
called the par index number, and the proportionate index number 

for each part. (7.) It shall be lawful in all contracts for payments 
in money to express that the payment is to be made for a given 
year in the proportionate index number for that year, either for the 
whole of the said table or for a part of it, and thereupon payment 
may be made in such sum of sterling money as will correspond in 
respect of the sum contracted to be paid to the proportion which 
the proportionate index number bears to the par index number. 
(8.) Unless where stipulated to the contrary, all pensions, annui- 
ties, and salaries receivable and payable by the Government, and 
which may be fixed after the passing of this Act, shall be paid 
in the proportionate index number. (9.) New articles may be 
introduced into the list and the table, from time to time, by order 
in council. _ 

“ Appended to the scheme were the remarks of Professors 
Foxwell, Edgeworth, Marshall and Sedgwick, and Mr. Giffen. 

‘“ Professor Foxwell said he should regard returns as of great 
value, quite independently of any need for an index number. 
He thought it would be convenient to derive the proportionate 
numbers, not directly from the par number, but indirectly from 
the proportionate number next preceding. He did not under- 
stand that details of weighing and adjustment were excluded, and 
he would prefer a rough system of weights to no weights at all. 
For different purposes we might require different systems of 
weights. The price would be the same for all. The main purpose 
should be to measure variations in general purchasing power of 
the currency, not merely over commodities proper, but over 
everything money will buy or pay for, except services. He would 
rather not have clause 8. It was equivalent to saying that while 
all other incomes might increase or diminish, the particular ones 
mentioned should be stereotyped. The normal condition was 
steady prices of commodities, and gradually increasing incomes, 
both in money and goods. 


“Professor Edgeworth said his only scruple was whether it is 
advisable to omit all use, and even mention, of weight, or relative 
_ importance attached to the different prices which enter into the 
computation. The discussions of the committee have shown that 


this principle is involved in most of the current definitions of an 
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index number regarded as a measure of the variation in the value 
of the monetary standard. 3 

‘Professor Marshall thought that the deliberations had not 
been carried far enough to justify specific proposals. Statistics 
ought to be obtained both of the prices and of the volumes of 
productions and consumption of the chief articles; and a Royal 
commission (or departmental committee) should be appointed to 
examine experts, both Government officials and private traders, 
as to the best ways of getting the requisite (approximate) facts. 
The commission would require to work for two years or more 
before reporting, and would then be in a position to draft an Act. 
The statistics which were ultimately collected should be used in 
the formation of several official index numbers, each of which 
should be specially adapted for some particular purpose; and they 
should be published in detail, so as to be available for use by 
private persons in the affairs of business and in statistical inquiry. 
The general method to be adopted should be that of ‘the weighted 
mean.’ 

‘“‘ Professor Sedgwick agreed in preferring a ‘weighted index 
number.’ At the same time, he did not attach so much importance 
to this as he once did, having been convinced by previous discus- 
sions that the difference in practical result would not be practically 
great if a sufficiently large number of articles were taken as the 
basis of the computation. It would be more consistent with the 
previous utterances of the committee to recommend a weighted 
index number; and if an unweighted number was preferred, it 
was important that it should be somewhere indicated that the 
number of articles entering into computation would be large. 
Certainly the principle of a weighted number was more easy to 
explain and defend to the average intelligent person. 

“Mr. Robert Giffen stated that he agreed generally with the 
observations of Professors Foxwell and Marshall. He did not 
think practically their effect should be to alter the draft Act, 
because they related very much to the detailed action of the 
commission or other body which would have to administer the 
Act. An Act of this kind, in his view, should be enabling and 
directory, rather than specific and precise, as to what was to be 
done, otherwise the business could hardly be worked, and incessant 
amendments would be necessary in the Act. He had not seen 
Professor Marshall’s observations, but he agreed with him that 
practically the only way to carry out ‘weighting’ in such a 
business was for the commission intrusted with the administration 
to group the articles as in fact suggested in the draft. He was 
hardly prepared to recommend that a commission should be 
appointed to bring an index number into use at once.” 
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V.—Note on the Imperial Census of India of 1891. 
By F. J. Movat. 


One of the earliest enumerations of the people of the largest 
and most important province of India, was that of Bengal, made 
in 1872 with scientific care and precision by Mr. Henry Beverley, 
then Inspector General of Registration in Bengal, and now a 

Judge of the High Court of Judicature in Calcutta. 
| A masterly paper on the subject was read by himself before our 
Society in March, 1874, and is contained in vol. xxxvii of our 
transactions. It attracted considerable attention, and showed the 
exceptional difficulty of the task entrusted to him, and revealed 
the admirable manner in which it was executed by him. It proved 
that the highest of the previous conjectural speculations on the 
subject was exceeded by more than 20 millions of souls; and what- 
ever doubts were entertained at the time as to the accuracy of 
Mr. Beverley’s figures, were entirely dispelled by the more extended 
census taken in 1881 of the whole of British India, with its 
independent and feudatory States. 
A memorandum of the results of this second census was 

forwarded to the Viceroy of India by the Census Commissioner, 
Mr. (new Sir) W. C. Plowden, M.P., and is contained in vol. xliv 
of our transactions. This memorandum was accompanied by the 
figures of the rough results of the enumeration. 

Upon the report of the portion of it relating to Bengal, drawn 
up by Mr. Bourdillon, of the Bengal Civil Service, at that time 
Inspector General of Registration in that province, Mr. Beverley 
sent an interesting note to this Society, reviewing his own report by 
the light of the more recent enumeration of 1881. This exhibited, 
considering the circumstances, the little short of marvellous 
accuracy of the figures obtained by him under much more difficult 
and exceptional circumstances. In 1872 the question was entirely 
new to all the parties concerned, the officers and agents engaged in 
the work, as well as the natives of the province, the objects of it: 
hence the operations were conducted with the utmost caution and 
reserve, to avoid the creation of alarm among some of the most 
timid and superstitious of the human race. 

The second census then was conducted under much more 
favourable auspices as concerned all parties, so that its having 
upheld the general accuracy of Mr. Beverley’s work was most 
creditable to him, and to the agency employed by him. 

The next imperial census of India is to be taken in February, 
1891, and the following interesting note of it has been furnished 
by Mr. J. A. Baines, the Imperial Commissioner, to whose super- 
vision and direction this gigantic operation has been confided :— 


The Census of India, 1891. 


‘The next imperial census is to be taken on the night between 
the 26th and 27th of February next, except in the desert and hilly 
country, where it is impracticable for an enumerator to compass 
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his beat in the course of the night. In such tracts the census 
will either be taken in the daytime of the days above mentioned, 
or, as in the wilder parts of the forests of Assam, the Central 
Provinces, and the Coromandel coast, will be spread over a fort- 
night or so, provided that there is no danger of re-enumeration of 
the population of those tracts in British territory on the night of 
the regular census. ! 

“The census will include all the feudatory States in India, 
not reckoning as such Nipal and Bhutan, or the border tribes of 
Biluchistan, or the coast settlements dependent on Aden, on the 
African shore. For the most part the enumeration in these States 
will be conducted in the same way as that of British territory, but 
exceptions will be made where the State agency is deficient, or 
the country too wild for a night census. Amongst the areas 
which will come within the scope of the operations on this occasion, 
and which were not included in the last census, will be Kashmir, 
Sikkim, Upper Burma, and a portion of the frontier tribes in 
Assam and the far east. Allowing for the natural increase of the 
population in the districts enumerated in 1881, for the greater 
accuracy expected in the census in the larger feudatory States, 
and for the territory added to the area enumerated, the population 
to be dealt with will probably not fall far short of 280 millions. 

‘The number of enumerators required for the operation, on the 
system necessitated by the general illiteracy of the population of 
India, viz., that of having the schedule books written up for 
instead of by the householders, is expected to slightly exceed a 
million, using some 70 million schedules in 17 different characters, 
not counting the small number of forms in the dialects of the 
hill tribes in the north of India, such as Nipah, Khasi, Garwhali, 
Tibetan, &e. In the smaller provinces the abstraction of the 
results will be carried out at one central office, but elsewhere it 
will be necessary to distribute the work by divisions or districts. 
The classification and grouping of the variable statistics, such as 
caste and occupation, will everywhere be entrusted entirely and 
solely to the Superintendent of the provincial operations, who 
works immediately under the Imperial Census Commissioner, on 
lines laid down uniformly for the whole country. 

“The schedule adopted differs but slightly in scope from that 
used in 1881. A separation has been effected between religious 
divisions and social classes: that is, in place of two columns, four 
have been assigned to these subjects, to avoid the confusion found 
on the last occasion. These columns are headed respectively : 
religion; sect of religion; caste, tribe, or race, as the case may 
be; and subdivision of caste, tribe, or nationality. A column has 
been added to show the language known by the persons returning 
themselves as able to read and write, provision being made in the 
instructions to allow the entry of English where that language is 
known alone, or in addition to an Indian or other dialect. ‘The most 
important change, however, is in the return of occupation, in which 
the general distinction between worker and non-worker is more or 
less obliterated, and the results sought for are made into the 
number of persons supported by each occupation, instead of that 
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of the number working at it only. Tabulation by age-periods will 
be relied on to eliminate those who are too young to work at all, or 
to work regularly, and a subsidiary tabulation is arranged for of 
the ‘ dependents,’ as distinguished from the ‘ workers’ in connection 
with each item. This innovation was pressed upon the government 
of India by a conference of the superintendents of the census of 
1881, which was held in December, 1889, on the grounds that the 
results of the last enumeration were worthless so far as a full 
return of the workers only is concerned, whilst the tendency of 
the native of India is in the direction of the instructions above 
mentioned. It may be noted that these instructions differ 
materially from those used on two occasions in England and 
Wales, where confusion arose as to the term ‘head of family,’ and 
as to the occupation of the females of a family, since the Indian 
rule enjoins the distinct entry of the occupation of any person, 
man, woman or child, who exercises any regular or independent 
occupation, and, in the case of those who have no occupation or 
independent means of subsistence, the entry prescribed is that of 
the person who supports them, whether the head of the family or 
another. It also differs from the French schedule in limiting the 
- dependence to the persons directly supported, not including the 
servants of the person supporting, who return their occupation of 
service independently. The authorities admit, however, as all must 
do who have experience of the returns of occupation at a census, 
the improbability of getting trustworthy results, and look forward 
only to an improvement on those of 1881. In order to ascertain 
accurately the distribution and supporting power of industries in a 
country, the expedient of a separate and special census must be 
adopted, as in Germany, and luckily the conditions of life in India 
are not yet sufficiently complex to render so costly an operation 
necessary. 

“The general tables into which the results of this census are 
to be compiled have also been published, and some valuable 
additions have been made to those of 1881. Education, for 
instance, is shown by age-period, as well as by religion, and caste 
or race is introduced in connection with the infirmities enumerated. 
It is left optional with the provincial authorities to tabulate in the 
same manner the important statistics of marriage or education. 
Thus information will be available as to the localisation amongst 
certain classes of the population of leprosy or insanity, of the 
practice of infant marriage, and the prohibition of the marriage 
of widows; and it can also be shown what proportion the educated 
classes, as well as individuals, bear to the masses of the population 
of the country. 

“The whole of the literature of the operations up to the point 
when the schedules are collected for abstraction has been published 
in an official volume, a copy of which has been forwarded by the 
Census Commissioner for India to our library.” 

In order to admit of a comparison of the figures of the 
approaching census with those of the rough note of 1881, the 
tables published in 1882 are subjoined, as containing the corrected 
figures of the final report :— 
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TABLE A.—Statement showing the Population by Sex of the several Provinces in India 


according to Census of 1881 and previous Census. 







Population according to Census of 1881. Population according to previous Censy is 





Provinces. 






Both Sexes. Males. Males. 


Females. Both Sexes. 


























$4,625,591*| 34,911,270*] 62,709,405 | 31,343,746 |3 1,3 65,6. 


































































































Bengal ..;.scuraecsdeaveatouse 69,536,861 
IN BEAN socshe hovteen cee eee 4,881,426 | 2,503,703 | 2,377,723 | 4,056,054] 2,037,694) 1,908)3¢ 
Madras. inSesce eee 31,170,631 | 15,421,043 | 15,749,588 ]| 31,597,872 | 15,874,235 |15,723,6 
Boribay oe ee 14,040,591 | 7,180,888 | 6,859,703 | 14,038,359| 7,266,180| 6,772,17 
Se native States 6,941,249 | 3,572,355 | 3,868,894 | 6,786,855] 3,542,950 3243490 
“STH AY0 dn eee tain erro An i 2,413,823 | 1,316,830 | 1,096,993 | 2,192,415] 1,216,208 976,20 
N. W. Provinces ........ 32,720,128 | 17,060,901 | 15,659,227 | 30,769,056 | 16,406,833 |14,3 62,22 
BLAINDOTO..steehnme ets 541,914 2.82359 259,555 — — — . 
Native Garhwal............ 199,836 102,340 97,496 — — — . 
Totilieoo eee. 33,461,878 | 17,445,600 | 16,016,278 ee ee —- 
RVING maine Men erste ore? 11,387,741 5,851,655 | 5,536,086 | 11,219,675 | 5,822,218 | 5,397.45 
Punjab— 
British territory........ 18,842,264) 10,202,083 | 8,640,181 117,611,498| 9,595,434 8,016,06 
Native States .......+. 3,861,683 | 2,112,303 | 1,749,380 ae 2 = 
Khyber troops ........ 8,173 4,970 203 a — — 
TO tAT oe tees 22,712,120 | 12,322,356 | 10,389,764 a 9 a 
Central Provinces ........ 11,548,511 | 5,827,122 | 5,721,389 | 9,251,229] 4,708,500) 4,542,7: 
SGA pose cricien ecole 2,672,673 | 1,380,492 | 1,292,181 } 2,231,565 — _ 
British Burma. ............ 3,736,771 1,991,005 | 1,745,766 | 2,747,148| 1,435,518 1,311,6. 
INT BOT Ort Westen te teece se 4,186,188 | 2,085,842 | 2,100,346 | 5,055,412) 2,535,924| 2,519,4 
MCOOTE siren cece tera oe 178,302 100,439 77,863 168,312 94,454 7358 
Rajputana <2... 10,268,392 | 5,544,665 | 4,723,727 — — —-s 
BA PION acne rieere rire: 460,722 248,844 211,878 426,268 233,368] 192,91 
Central India ...:..........: 9,261,907 | 4,882,823 4,379,084. — — —= 
IS OEOUR casita. cueattie tts... 2,185,005 | 1,139,512 | 1,045,493 | 2,000,225) 1,057,640)  942,5) 
EL VOCraDacneieracu.een 9,845,594 | 5,002,137t] 4,843,457 = oar a 
EEPravanicore ei kls..ccasers 2,401,158 1,197,134 1,204,024 | 2,308,891] 1,148,689) 1,160,2 
MOGRIN scrsectlandestateectonsies 600,278 301,815 298,463 601,114 302,373 |  298,7. 


Oeeeeeee 

















253,891,821 |129,941,851 |123,949,970 














— 





* Population details for Sikkim wanting, excluding Naga Hills, not censused. 


+ Excluding population of the Lahoul and Spiti districts, not censused. 


{£ Population details for Paegah districts wanting. 
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TaBLE B.—Oomparative Statement of Populations according to Census 
of 1881 and previous Census. 





Popwation 
according ty Census 




















Population 





























of 1881. according to previous Census. 
Province. 
Both Sexes. Both Sexes. | o¢ acts cae 
SES OI Ali chan coc teoccntenedesaiseixnis <h 69,536,861 CoOo More) @ Gs L + 10'9 
LASEETIOUS RUE anes Set nee 4,881,426 4,056,054 71 + 20°3 
IVT TR ere ec teceptee cee siseccvese.. 31,170,631 31,507,972 aria — 13 
POU UE. adi eousebiceteclocveae s+. 14,040,591 14,038,359 | 1872 + O11 
‘ native States............ 6,941,249 6,786,855 "72, + 23 
SUG ho Saas aa 20,981,840 BO, G2 04. + 07 
etl Cia cc) an eh eee 2,413,823 2,192,415 | 1872 + 10°] 
North-Western Provinces 
(excluding Rampore and 32,720,128 30,769,056 | 1872 | + 63 
Native Garhwal) ............ 
Qudh ses: seseseessacenecs veekesasenss 11,387,741 11,219,675 °68 + 15 
aa ee Ory 18,842,264 | 17,611,498 | 68 | + 70 
Central Provinces _ ............... 11,548,511 O52 514229 "72 + 24°8 
SOUS Ree eo eset tge setae sciisins vis 2,672,673 2,230,005 °67 + 19°8 
PSPVSiy DUPE oegedionsesecgoeserya0s 3,736,771 2,747,148 We? + 36'0 
INE VSON ete ai ccf saewscevovsbivessasees: 4,186,188 5,055,412 ANS |G 
BIO? Sn sale ener eee ae ee 178,302 168.312 71 + 5°9 
PATA OW Perk opel gte ech ewer lavdccdasenre sss. 460,722 426,268 °66 + 82 
TAR ULOMmN Pee as tecarinasedensSiteon'. 2,185,005 2,000,225 72 + 92 
PEO Va ICONG Syne sveenadascveacerssscden 2,401,158 2,308,891 ?75 + 40 
(EGYEINTS? phat eet Sete re 600,278 601,114 "75 | — O11 
Grand total of seventeen 
PIO WMICCS er cretetrcrcesncnowssoss } BAe OSA 12957715353 





Note.—Increase over last census = 14,132,969, or about 7 per cent. 


—— ae 


It is difficult to overestimate the magnitude, complexity, and 
absorbing interest of the task which Mr. Baines and his coadjutors 
have before them, for in their hands is the greatest operation of 
its class that has ever been performed by any nation. 

Its results will again add force to the conviction, and prove the 
truth of the statement of De Tocqueville, that England owes her 
position in the world to the manner in which she has conquered 
and governed India. For this, and other reasons of a like kind, it 
is difficult in this country to realise the overwhelming nature of 
the responsibilities inseparably connected with Indian administra- 
tion. 

I myself endeavoured in 1868 to ascertain the castes and classes 
of the criminal population of Lower Bengal, when the prisons of 
that province were under my charge, and I collected detailed 
information regarding them which I printed im extenso im the 
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appendixes to my report of 1869, where they occupy no less than 
283 pages of print. Some of the returns forwarded to me by the 
district officers were very valuable, hence I was anxious to put 
them all on permanent record exactly as they came to me, as 
important landmarks prior to the taking of any census. My 
intention was to analyse them subsequently ; but the prisons passed 
out of my hands in the following year, and nothing has been done 
in the matter since. These are now, however, in the hands of Mr. 
Baines, and I hope may prove of use in dealing with the excep- 
tionally complex and difficult question of caste, of which some of 
the leading features are fast disappearing. ; 

‘All the schedules required for this census are again being 
printed in the press which I established in the Alipur Jail so many 
years since, and I consider that it is no small triumph of the prin- 
ciple of well regulated and remunerative prison industry, which 
I advocated and carried into effect some thirty-five years since, 
and which is still among the nuts that the Penitentiary Congress 
at St. Petersburg attempted to crack in June last, with what effect 
we shall learn when their report is issued. 





VI.—Noates on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Reports from the Select Committee on Town Holdings. uondon: 
Hyre and Spottiswoode, 1886, 87, 38, 39, and 90. 

In 1886 a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed “to inquire into the terms of occupation and the com- 
pensation for improvements possessed by the occupiers of town 
houses and holdings in Great Britain and Ireland, and to inquire 
into the expediency of giving the leaseholders facilities for the 
purchase of the fee simple of their property, and also into the 
question of imposing a direct assessment on the owners of ground 
rents and on the owners of increased values imparted to land 
by building operations or other improvements.” The terms of 
reference were so comprehensive that the Committee, which was 
re-appointed in the sessions of 1887, 1888, and 1889, was wholly 
engaged during two of these years in hearing a voluminous mass of 
evidence, although it expressly excluded Scotland from the scope 
of its inquiries. In 1889 it reported, but reserved the question of 
the taxation of ground rents for the hearing of further evidence, 
part of which was taken during last session, and for a subsequent 
separate report. 

The report, which was submitted in 1889, consisted of five 
sections. The Committee found that the principal tenures of 
town holdings in England and Wales were five in number. The 
freehold system prevailed in the majority of towns in the Northern, 
Midland, and Eastern counties. The fee farm or chief rent system, 
under which the land was “granted in perpetuity, subject to a 
fixed annual payment,” existed in a few towns like Manchester. 
The long lease system for periods of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, or otherwise exceeding ninety-nine years, was found in 
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“many towns principally situate in Lancashire and Cheshire ;” 
the leasehold system of ninety-nine years or under was, “by far the 
most usual’ in London and “many of the towns in the South and 
West of England;” and the “‘life-lease system,”’ which is described 
as “objectionable and disadvantageous,” existed “ principally in 
Devon and Cornwall.” Passing in the second section to the 
_ “terms of occupation, and the right of compensation for improve- 
ments,” the Committee report that, ‘in most towns,” “‘ only a smail 
proportion of the occupiers are the owners of the houses they 
inhabit.” They think that “compensation” ought to be given to all 
tenants for “improving the sanitary condition of” their “ premises,” 
and, in future contracts, might be secured to the “tenant of trade 
or business premises” “for such improvements as he may have 
bond fide made for the purpose of carrying on his trade,” and “as 
may have added to the permanent letting value of the premises.” 
But the “exercise of this right would have to be safeguarded” to 
prevent annoyance or embarrassment to the lessor. They approve 
of a claim for compensation, in the case of dwelling houses as well 
as of trade premises, when the tenant effects ‘‘ substantial improve- 
ments with the previous written consent of the landlord.” 

In the third section they deal with the disputed question of 
leasehold enfranchisement under three heads. They first state and 
examine the charges brought against the leasehold system. On 
the one side it is contended that it discourages the erection of 
houses, and encourages negligence in building, and, especially 
towards the end of the lease, in repairing; on the other that it 
enables a builder to devote his whole capital to building, and 
elicits the interest of the landlord in securing a “substantial 
building” at the outset, and its maintenance in a ‘‘good state of 
repair.” The Committee’ agree that the leasehold system “ pos- 
sesses considerable advantage and convenience,” and that, “‘ except 
in places where the sentiment of the district is strongly opposed,” 
‘houses are built and building estates are developed more rapidly ” 
than under the system of “freehold purchase.” But they think 
that ‘asa general rule the nature of the tenure” has no “‘ consider- 
able effect in determining the class and quality of houses erected,” 
and that the “state of maintenance and repair” “depends” “ upon 
the character and position of the landlords, lessees, and occupiers.” 
They consider that short leases have in some places hindered the 
development of co-operative societies; but that the original lessee 
is, “in the vast majority of cases,” “competent to make his own 
bargain with the landowner,” and, “in most instances,” ‘‘ probably 
makes a good profit out of the transaction”; and that “there is no 
injustice in a man having to give up a house in pursuance of a 
contract of which he has full knowledge,” and ‘‘all the benefits 
for which he stipulated.” ‘As a general rule” they are “ unable 
to say” that “there is much ground of complaint” about restric- 
tive covenants and fees; but they are of opinion that the “ origin af 
of the leasehold system is due “ partly” to “legal inability to lease 
on the part of owners of settled estates” or ‘corporations,’’ and 
“partly ” to the ‘preference of landlords for short terms,” rather 
than to “ preference on the part of the public,” although, they add, 
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this does not imply the absence of freedom of contract. They 4 


advise ‘legislation with a view to putting an end to” life lease- 
holds. 
They then proceed to consider the “‘ alleged advantages ” of the 


| 


leasehold system, over and above those previously noticed. The q 


“laying out of estates” ‘‘in large areas” by a ‘‘far-seeing free- — 


holder” does not belong incontestably to it alone. The “periodical ” 
rebuilding, however, of houses when they “revert” to the free- 
holder is, “in most cases,”’ a real advantage; and so is the greater 
facility for “large improvements of a more or less public character.” 
Coming directly to ‘leasehold enfranchisement,” they define this 
as a principle which will “enable any leaseholder, holding under a 


term of which at least twenty years are unexpired, to acquire — 


compulsorily the freehold of the premises comprised in the lease 
at a price to be ascertained either by Tables or, in the absence of 
agreement, by some legal tribunal.” The “alleged advantages” 
of the proposal are the “promotion of thrift” and “security to 
traders and others.” The Committee, however, do not think that 


the “working classes” in London and “most large towns” hold 


under tenures of a length or character which would enable them 


to “materially benefit” by the scheme; and they “consider it | 


doubtful whether the power of purchasing” “would be largely 


utilised by the trading and manufacturing classes.” The scheme - 


is opposed on various grounds. It would seriously prejudice the 


erection of industrial dwellings, the interests of such landowners 


as “‘municipal corporations” or public trustees, and the position 
of owners of reversions and ground rents. Nor is the mode of 
ascertaining the purchase money easy to determine, while the value 
of the property affected would be “enormous.” The “analogy” 
between the proposal and copyhold enfranchisement and tithe 
redemption is not “just;” the lessee, who is as often as not a 
middleman, would, as a rule, be entitled to enfranchise instead of 
the actual occupier; and in their fourth section the Committee 
state that they are “unwilling to recommend the adoption of any 
general scheme,” though they “are of opinion that there are 
places where some plan for facilitating the acquisition by lease- 
holders of the freehold of their houses might, with advantage, be 
put into operation as regards limited areas, in which there are a 
large proportion of occupying leaseholders of the industrial classes 
Gincluding clerks and small traders) who are able and willing to 
purchase the reversion of their properties.” In the fifth and con- 
cluding section of the report they refer to the special circumstances 
of Ireland, to which the evidence taken in the session of 1886 
almost exclusively related. 

If the report of the Committee on one of the controverted 
questions referred to them for inquiry is thus as balanced a com- 
promise between opposing views, as one of three alternative reports 
is likely to be, the other question of the taxation of ground rents 
seems to be no less open to a similar interpretation and conclusion. 
The question was raised incidentally in the examination of witnesses 
in previous sessions, but its thorough investigation was postponed. 
The report of 1890 now before us contains the evidence which 
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was taken on the matter during last session. It exhibits as 
“remarkable” a “conflict of opinion” as the Committee notice 
on the question of the advantages and drawbacks of leasehold 
‘tenure. Independent advocates of the taxation of ground rents, 
like Mr. Sidney Webb, members of the London County Council 
such as Sir Thomas Farrer, “Mr. Costelloe, and Mr. Charles 
Harrison, professed economists like the late Mr. Thorold Rogers 
and Mr. Munro, and opponents, both surveyors and others, of the 
proposals, have been examined; and it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that there is no single point of importance on which directly 
conflicting evidence could not be quoted. The present incidence of 
taxes, and the advisability and effects of new methods of imposing 
them, are alike questioned. It is indeed admitted that the apparent 
incidence of local rates now falls upon the occupier in most cases ; 
although Mr. Harrison mentions a large number of small tenures 
in London where the “intermediate”? owner enters into an express 
covenant to pay the rates directly himself. But the dispute turns 
upon the question of the real rather than the apparent incidence. 
According to old economic theory, a tax levied in proportion to 
the rent of a house would fall partly on the owner, and partly 
on the occupier. It would fall on the occupier so far as it was 
a taxon the building, for it would otherwise pro tanto diminish 
the profits of building, discourage the builder, and tempt capital 
to withdraw from the building trade into other occupations, 
where it would secure the normal, average rate of interest; and, 
in order to induce it to return to the building trade, the demand 
for houses would have to raise the price to a figure sufficient to 
cover the tax and yield the ordinary rate of profits. It would fall 
on the owner so far as it was a tax on the ground, for, in esti- 
mating the rent that he could afford to pay, the occupier would 
take the tax into account, and the advantages of the site must 
be such as to yield him the ordinary profits of his trade or 
occupation. It is only the surplus above’ this which would be 
available for rent; and, if part had to go in taxes, so much less 
would be left for rent. This is the old economic theory as stated 
by Mr. Webb in his evidence; but it is disputed on various 
grounds. Mr. Webb himself assails both portions of the theory. 
He does not think that the part of the rates which is propor- 
tioned to the value of the buildings falls upon the consumer, 
because the argument “‘assumes that there is no other shoulder 
on whom the builder can shift it, that he must get his normal 
interest, that he is between the fixed point of the ground land- 
lord and the shifting price of the consumer, and that one of 
them must give way.” But, he contends, “the ground landlord 
is not a fixed point, and, in the passage of agricultural land 
into building land, there is always a large jump in value.” “The 
freeholder, getting in any case a much larger than the agricul- 
tural value, has no fixed point of resistance,” and the ‘ better 
economic opinion would now be that, in the same sense that the 
rate on land falls upon the owner, the rate upon buildings falls 
equally so.” This change in value as land passes from agriculture 
to building is employed to another purpose by Professor Munro. 
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He thinks that “the circumstances are so different that you cannot 
apply” the ‘theory of agricultural rent to the rent of building — 
land” ‘without great qualifications and great modifications ;” 
and that these modifications affect the incidence of that part of the 
rates which is levied in proportion to the value of the ground. In 
the case of agricultural land, it is true that “after the farmer has 
received a remuneration for himself and his outgoings there is a 
certain surplus over, and it is out of that surplus that all rent and 
rates must come. If, therefore, the rates are high, the rent will 
be so much less.” But, while the “‘ landowner of agricultural land 
requires to let his land in order to obtain a return,” and has to be 
“content with the surplus that remains over,” “in the case of 
agricultural land that may be turned into building land there is 
no necessity for the owner to let it for building purposes. As 
agricultural land he is obtaining a fair ordinary return for it; and 
anything that he obtains over and above the agricultural rent is a 
pure and absolute gain in itself.” “He can control the market” 
“to a very much greater degree than a landowner can control the 
market for agricultural land.” 

The distinction which is thus. drawn between agricultural and 
building land affects the argument of the incidence of rates in yet 
another way. From the side of the tenant it is obvious that the 
old theory rests on the absence of what Mr. Webb calls “ economic 
friction.” But, he maintains, this “economic friction” “eats 
away” the theory. The ‘incoming tenant is very ignorant as to 
what the economic rent is,” as it is ‘‘not written on the land,” but 
is a ‘matter of experiment.” There are “large spaces” in London 
“which are economically equivalent to Connaughts,”’ in so far as 
the ‘‘inability to move,” and the “‘ absolute necessity of being near 
their occupation,” lead “the poor in certain localities” “to pay 
much more than anything which could reasonably be called the 
economic rent.” The actual “competition rent” may, therefore, 
be above the economic rent; and the extent to which this is the 
case is the “measure of the extent to which the rates fall on the 
owner,” and it is “indeterminate.” In many cases, again, there 
may be several intervening stages between the actual occupier and 
the ultimate ground landlord; and while “ economic friction” may 
be absent in one stage of the series, or inconsiderable in degree, it 
may be a serious reality in another. “It is with the immediate 
leaseholder,’ Mr. Webb remarks, “that the occupier adjusts his 
matters.” The economic theory, in fact, of the incidence of the 
rates rests on the assumption of perfect competition, in accordance 
with which the real incidence is shifted from one person to another ; 
and, as this shifting requires an effort, Professor Rogers urges that 
the safer guide to follow in practice is the opinion that, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, the bulk of the incidence of 
taxation remains where it is directly imposed. According, again, 
to the theoretical assumption of competition, the intending tenant 
should know at the moment of entering into the contract with the 
owner all the burden of rates which will fall upon him during the 
whole period of the contract. But, Mr. Munro urges, the distinction 
between agricultural and building land vitiates this assumption ; 
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for ‘“‘at the time” when ‘the builder purchases the land from the 
_ landowner, the only rates that the land is liable to are rates for 
agricultural purposes, and the future increased rates that may fall 

~ upon that land in case it is built upon, and in case a house is erected 
and occupied, do not at all enter into” consideration. Sir Thomas 
Farrer, quoting from Mr. Géschen, says that “to sum up the case 
of house property generally, it appears that the owners of building 
land, like the owners of other land, have to submit to a reduction 
of rent equivalent to the average amount of rates which the builder 
or other lessee calculates that he would have to pay according to 
the average of past rates; and that, as regards any subsequent 
excess after the owner of the soil has made his bargain, it is borne, 
‘in the case of leases, exclusively by the occupier. When leases 
expire, and in the case of short tenancies, in fact wherever 
readjustments take place, the above excess is borne sometimes by 
the leaseholder or owner of the house, sometimes by the occupier ; 
according to the state of supply and demand.” Quoting from 
another writer, he remarks that, in a ‘community which is pros- 
perous and increasing in population,” the house rates, “however 
levied,” will fall “as a rule” ultimately on the “tenant,” and, in 
the reverse case, on the landlord. ‘Between the extremes the 
demand for houses will fluctuate, and the rates be ultimately 
divided between landlord and tenant in every variety and degree.” 
The apparent incidence of new rates tends thus to be the same 

as their real incidence during the continuance of the contract since 
the commencement of which they have been imposed; but the real 
incidence tends, in the absence of “‘ economic friction,” to be shifted 
from the occupier to the owner when an opportunity for readjust- 
ment is presented. The question, therefore, turns on the length of 
leases and the dates of imposition of new taxes. On this point it 
is contended that the growth of urban rates has been so great of 
recent years, that it could not have been contemplated when many 
of the leases for long periods were arranged, and that consequently 
the real incidence of the larger proportion of the rates falls not on 
the owners as it should, but on the occupiers. It is also contended 
that much of the expenditure for which these rates are raised, is 
devoted to improvements of a permanent character, such as drainage 
works, which add to the capital and reversionary value of the land; 
that the loans which have been raised for the purpose of these 
improvements are paid off by instalments, which will extinguish 
the principal of the debt before many leases for long periods have 
terminated ; and that the landlord will thus obtain for nothing the 
reversionary benefit of what has been executed at the cost of the 
tenant. On the other hand, it is argued that many of the tenancies 
are for short periods, and admit of frequent readjustment; that 
many have commenced within a recent date, when the increase of 
the rates had already taken place; that much of the expenditure is 
for objects which are rather of immediate benefit to the occupier 
than of ultimate advantage to the landlord, or of general benefit to 
the whole community, bondholders as well as landlords; and that 
when the landlord enters into the complete reversion of improve- 
ments of a permanent character, he will have to pay rates accord- 
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ing to the increased value of his land, and contribute towards the — 
repayment of the capital debt, if it is not already extinguished. In — 
cases such as that of Manchester, where the fee farm or chief rent 

system prevails, he will never enter into the reversion at all, — 


although he will also, it is true, escape entirely the liability to 
readjustment of the contract for rent. . 

It is for the reasons which have been mentioned, that it has been 
argued that the apparent incidence of the rents should be made 
in some manner to fall where the real incidence actually rests or 
should rest; and that on the one hand the owner, who may in the 
long run pay the rates, should have an interest and a voice in the 
administration of local affairs, and that on the other the occupier 
should not be led to oppose improvements of general advantage by 


the fear, groundless or justified, of increasing the burden of the 


rates upon himself. But the difficulties of determining the real 
incidence affect the methods of reform as well as the equities of 
the present position. Some witnesses hold that the rates should 
be separately and directly apportioned on the owner or occupier 
according as they benefit the one or the other, that the land tax 
should for instance be levied on the owner, and the water rate on 
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the occupier. Some surveyors admit, and some deny, the pos- 


sibility of distinguishing the value of the ground from the value of 
the buildings upon it for the purposes of separate assessment. 
Some witnesses accordingly propose that the taxes should, as now, 
be collected from the occupier, but that the real incidence should 
be clearly shown and manifestly distinguished from the apparent 
incidence by conferring on the occupier an “inalienable right” to 
deduct a certain proportion of the aggregate rates from the rent 
he pays, and so on, until through the successive stages of holders, 
the ultimate owner is reached. Some witnesses are in favour of 
interference with existing contracts on the ground of the subsequent 
imposition of new taxes, or of old taxes so largely increased in 
amount as to be. practically new. Others insist rather on the 
general equity of making all who are interested in the results of 
local expenditure contribute towards it, and on the general power 
of the State to modify inequitable contracts. ‘Some witnesses hold 
that the reversionary interest of the landlord in permanent 
improvements is exhibited in the increased capital-value year by 
year of his ground-rent, and that it can be immediately reached by 
taxation ; others argue that it cannot be directly reached, but that 
it might be so indirectly, either by charging the principal of the 
outstanding local debt upon the owners instead of the occupiers, 


or by modification of the death duties and their appropriation, in — 


part, to purposes of local administration. Again, it is argued by 
some witnesses that taxation should be imposed on unoccupied 
land, at its present or immediately prospective value for building 
purposes, on the ground that it is deriving benefit from the ex- 
penditure of the rates, or that otherwise landowners would be 
able, by keeping their land out of the market, to raise its price 
artificially and in that way cause the rates nominally levied upon 
their rents, to fall in reality upon their occupiers. Some witnesses 
argue that such taxation would not only relieve the burden on the 
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other ratepayers, but would also prevent overcrowding on limited 
_ areas through want of fresh building land, while others maintain 

that it would injure the revenue in the long run, and, by forcing 
' the land into the market too soon, induce the building of poorer 
and less valuable tenements than would be erected at a later and 
more natural time of sale. 


Rapport adressé & M. Rouvier, Ministre des Finances, par 
M. Boutin, Conseiller d’Htat, Directeur Général des Contributions 
Directes, sur les Résultats de V Hvaluation des Propriétés Béaties. 
Paris: Imprimerie des Journaux Officiels, 1890. 

In this report an account is furnished of the preliminary 
arrangements, the mode of execution, and the results of an impor- 
tant French official inquiry. The account is given with con- 
siderable detail, and is valuable as showing the nature of the 
evidence on which the figures contained in the forty-four tables 
which follow are based. In the first chapter a historical review 
is supplied of the different modes of assessing the impét foncier, and 
of the results of the inquiries which had been instituted at different 
periods since the tax was first levied in 1790, with the object of 
ascertaining and rectifying inequality in its pressure on different 
_ parts of the country and varieties of landed property. The ques- 
tion has never been allowed to slumber, and the good intentions of 
the legislator have only been defeated by inadequacy of means. 
At first the complaints of inequality were met, in the absence of the 
exact basis of an accurate valuation on which to proceed, by suc- 
cessive reductions of taxation, amounting to some 87 million francs 
between 1791 and 1822; but the important step of distinguishing 
between property which did and that which did not take the form 
of buildings, was not effectually accomplished until 1883, although 
several governmental inquiries had been made in the intervening 
period. In the same year a valuation of landed property other 
than buildings was completed, and the exigencies of the budget 
combined with the pressure of agricultural depression and the 
suggestions of public opinion to urge the justice of a transference 
of part of the burden of taxation from this form of landed pro- 
perty to the other, and the desirability, with a view to this, of a 
full and accurate valuation of building property. In chapter u 
M. Boutin describes the preliminary arrangements which were 
made for this valuation; and it is curious to notice that, by an 
application of the experimental method which Jevons recommended 
for social reform, trials were instituted in test districts to ascer- 
tain the probable duration and expense of the inquiry. In the 
third chapter the actual work of the inquiry is described—the 
co-operation of the local authorities, the selection of normal types 
by comparison with which the value of other varieties might be 
measured and classified, the employment, generally, of contracts for 
letting, and, to a smaller extent, of contracts for selling, as the 
bases of the valuation, and the mode of dealing with difficulties and 
discrepancies. In the fourth chapter M. Boutin reviews the facts 
which the inquiry has disclosed or established. Besides the towns, 
building property is found massed in the largest quantities in the 
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North and Hast, and is in these places where it is thus massed 


together most valuable. In number it has grown from an 


enumeration of 7,325,204 distinct properties in 1850 to 8,828,570, © 


or at the rate of 41,760 per annum. In order to make the com- 





eta 


parison accurate, the losses and acquisitions of territory between | 


the two periods are eliminated. The total net income derivable — 


from this source has increased by 1,348,109,925 frs., or 190 per 
cent., during the same period; and the average income per pro- 
perty from 97 to 233frs. This increase in income has been 
common to all districts of the country, but the urban have naturally 
gained on the rural districts in the number of houses. After these 
general considerations, M. Boutin proceeds to deal with facts which 
relate especially to the contributions to the revenue levied from 
landed and other property; and he makes it apparent that the 
taxation on building property is not excessive in the aggregate, nor 
if it be eqnally distributed, burdensome in detail. But some redis- 
tribution is necessary, both as between particular districts of the 
country, and particular classes of building property. He shows 
that the number of maisons ordinaires has grown with the growth 
of the population, while the number of chdteaue and maisons extra- 


ordinaires has remained stationary, partly in consequence of the © 


general elevation of the standard of house accommodation, and the 


number of wsines has declined owing to the increasing predominance ~ 


of larger and more centralised but less numerous establishments. 
M. Boutin then describes the nature of the surveillance exercised 
over the inquiry by the inspectors of each département, the criticisms 
passed by the press, the resolutions of local assemblies, the zealous 
co-operation of officials of every degree, and the items of expense. 
Yn the ninth chapter he states that, while the primary object of the 
inquiry was the execution of the law passed in the French Chamber 
and Senate, the secondary aim of furnishing statistical material was 
not neglected. With this purpose in view a distinction was drawn 
between business and dwelling premises, and, among the latter, 
between houses occupied by the rich and the poor respectively. 
Information was also obtained on five points in particular. The 
classification of the property according to its letting value, the 
status of its occupants (whether owners or lessees), its saleable 
value, and its relation to the population of different districts, were 
investigated, and the inquiry embraced rural buildings. The most 
numerous class of houses possessed a letting value of 21 to 50 frs., 
and more than two-thirds of the whole number had a letting value 
of less than 100 frs. The houses occupied by owners represent, 
for the whole of France, 55°74 per cent. of the total number. The 
saleable value, which does not rest on such certain evidence, 
amounts to 49 milliards, 320,984,314 frs., being an increase of 
some 152 per cent. on that of 1850. The report is followed by 


tables in which the evidence thus summarised is furnished in” 


detail; and to the tables are added four appendices, one on the 
valuations made between 1790 and 1889, the second describing 
the laws, instructions, and circulars relating to this valuation, the 
third containing an analysis of parliamentary documents and 
debates on the matter since 1876, and the last furnishing an 
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account of legislative provisions on the subject in foreign 
- countries. 


Die Hagelversicherungsfrage in Deutschland. Von Dr. Heinrich 
Suchsland. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1890. 

This book is one of a series of economic and statistical publications 
~ now being issued at Jena, some of which have been previously noticed 
in this Journal. The subject with which it deals is one of limited and 
special interest, in spite of the frequency and destructive character 
of hail storms on the continent; but it appears to be handled in a 
careful and thorough manner, and the larger question of insurance 
to which it is related is of more general importance. Dr. Suchsland 
discusses the matter from three standpoints, theoretical, historical, 
and critical; and he gives to his work the alternative title of a 
contribution to the criticism and reform of the German means of 
insurance against hail storms. The book consists of an introduc- 
tion and three chapters. In the first the general nature of the 
problem and method of insurance against the damages and loss 
occasioned by hail storms are examined. The chapter is divided 
into four sections, dealing respectively at some length with the 
nature of hail storms and the relative frequency of their occurrence 
in different districts, more briefly with their destructive conse- 
quences to agriculture, and the methods of insurance in general 
and in particular against damage from hail storms, and lastly with 
considerable minuteness with the economic and technical aspects of 
the matter. While the first chapter thus relates to the theoretical 
side of the question, in the second it is approached from the histori- 
cal standpoint. The history and the present position of insurance 
against hail storms in Germany is considered. The first section 
deals with the past history, and the second with the present 
position. The third is devoted to the consideration of the require- 
ments of agriculture in the matter, and the fourth to a comparison 
of the provision made in Germany with that existing in neighbour- 
ing countries like Austria and France. The third and last chapter 
is critical and discusses various plans of insurance, whether they 
are made to rest on the compulsion and resources of the State, or 
on voluntary co-operation. ‘he argument throughout is illustrated 
and supported by statistics, and some tables are appended showing 
the extent of the danger to be apprehended from hail storms, and 
the business results of the known German insurance societies, 
whether constituted on a shareholding or a mutual basis. 


Die Nachste Volkszdhlung. Von Karl Theodor von Inama 
Sternegg. Wien: Alfred Holder, 1890. . 

The general character and particular details of perhaps the 
most important of all statistical operations, the taking of a census, 
become matters of immediate practical interest to most nations of 
the western world with the commencement of each decade. There 
are some nations indeed which possess already a quinquennial and 
not merely a decennial census, but in Austria the interval between 
one census and another has of recent times been longer than in 
our own country by about a year. In the second part of the little 
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pamphlet before us Dr. Inama Sternegg prints the regulations 
made by that department of the Austrian Government whose 
function it is for the approaching census in that country. It is 
to be taken at the close of this and the beginning of next year, 
and it is thus separated by au interval of some eleven years from 
the last census, and that again from the previous census by a 
similar interval. With both these censuses, that of 1869 and that 


of 1880, Dr. Inama Sternegg institutes comparisons on points of 


method and arrangement in the remarks contained in the first part 
of his pamphlet. His experience as head of the Central Statistical 
Commission of the Austrian empire, and his repute as a statistician, 
combine with the interest at present attaching to census operations 
to lend importance to these remarks. He goes through the several 
headings under which information is obtained or desired, noting 
the improvements which it is proposed to make in the machinery 
of the next as compared with that of the preceding two censuses, 
whether with a view to securing greater accuracy or fuller infor- 


- mation, and explaining the difficulties which have to be met, in 


some cases with every probability of success, while in others they 
seem to be almost, if not quite, insuperable. The regulations in 
the second part supply specimens of the different: schedules which 
are to be filled in, and the whole pamphlet furnishes an authorita- 
tive account of the proposed modus operandi of the next Austrian 
census. 


Baumwoll-Production Handel und Industrie im leteten decennium. 
Von Regierungsrath v. Juraschek. Wien: Alfred Holder, 1890. 

In this short pamphlet of twenty-four pages, a statistical review 
is attempted of the course of the cotton industry during the last 
ten years. ‘I'he author alludes briefly to the immense development 
of that industry which has taken place during the century since 
the invention of Arkwright, and to the way in which the exclusive 
predominance of America in the production of the raw material, 
and of Great Britain in its transformation into a manufactured 
commodity, has been affected, though not overthrown, by the dis- 
covery of other sources of production and places of manufacture. 
He then supplies various tables of figures accompanied by explana- 
_ tory comments relating to the production and manufacture of 
cotton during the last ten years. The production of the raw 
material has increased from an annual average of 1,788°9 million 
kilograms in 1880 to 2,137°7 in 1888; the annual average consump- 
tion for 1884 to 1888 amounted to 1,844°74 million kilograms, and 
the number of spindles to 13,830,073, and of looms to 1,320,196. 


But these last figures do not relate, for the different countries ' 


entering into the enumeration, to tlle same year, and in the case of 
some of these countries the figures are altogether wanting. We 
think that the writer would have done well to specify in each case 
throughout his pamphlet the particnlar sources on which he relies 
for his information. The omission leaves it doubtful how far his 
figures are or are not estimates, and, if they are estimates, how far 
they are or are not deserving of credit. He compares them in 
some cases with those of the late Dr. Neumann-Spallart, and we 
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wish that he had followed the admirable example set by that 


-. eminent statistician in this important respect. 


Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, herausgegeben von Dr. Georg 
von Mayr. Jahrgang 1890, I Halbband. Tubingen: H. Laupp’s- 
chen, 1890. 

The appearance of a new journal devoted to the study and 
improvement of statistics, must always be welcome to those who 
are occupied in other countries with the same important branch 
of knowledge; and it is the more welcome when it takes place 
under such favourable circumstances as those connected with 
the volume before us. Dr. Georg von Mayr is an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, and enjoys a high 
reputation as a statistician. His name as editor of this new 
publication furnishes a reliable guarantee for the honesty and 
cousistency of the endeavour which will be made to preserve a 
high standard of excellence; and the programme announced by 
him in the preface is as comprehensive as it is, if we may be 
allowed to use the epithet in no derogatory sense, exalted. He 
hopes that his new journal will conduce to the advance of the 
theory and the practice of statistics; and he looks forward to 
the second of the two parts which are to compose the annual 
volume, as likely to afford a more complete realisation of his hopes 
than that furnished by the first. He embraces within the compass 
of his material the statistics of all countries; and the notices of 
statistical literature contained in the fourth section of this present 
volume comprise the writings of the French statistician M. Levas- 
seur, and the official statistics of primary instruction in France; 
while the statistical results presented and examined in the third 
section include a very elaborate account, given with minute detail, 
of the finances of the United States of America. Dr. Georg von 
Mayr hopes that these notices of books will be followed in his 
second volume by a general conspectus of the statistical literature of 
the year. His journal is intended to consist of five sections. In 
the first the theory of statistics is to be treated ; and by the distinct 
prominence which he thus gives to theoretical questions, he shows 
how firmly he is resolved to maintain the scientific character of 
the journal, and to promote the real permanent advance of the 
subject to which it is devoted. The nature, the instruments, and 
the methods of statistics are to be examined from various stand- 
points, but especially as regards their relations to the objects and 
action of government. In the second section more discursive 
investigations on what may be called the art or practice as dis- 
tinguished from the theory are to be made; but the editor's 
previous insistence on the prominence of theory shows how sensible 
he is of the important inflaence exercised by this theory on the 
technique, as it may be called, of the subject. In this second 
section the progress made in this technical section will be 
reviewed. In the third section statistical results will be given ; 
in the fourth, notices of books; and the fifth and final section 1s 
to be devoted to various miscellaneous matter, of which we have 
‘in this volume an account of arrangements made for the German 
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census, and of the personnel and other particulars of the statis- 
tical bureaux of the German Empire, and of the separate States 
comprised in it. | 

The programme which is thus sketched by Dr. Georg von 
Mayr is ambitious and comprehensive ; but he makes no attempt 
to conceal his intention to be so, and the performance of the 
programme promises to justify his hopes, if the volume now 
before us may be regarded as a fair specimen. He has enlisted the ~ 
services of a number of industrious and able writers, who discuss 
their subjects with the thoroughness which proceeds from know- 
ledge. In the first section, on statistical theory, Dr. Inama 
Sternege gives an account of the past history and the present 
condition of statistical instruction in various countries. He shows 
what provision has, or has not, been made, directly or indirectly, 
in the universities, and the intermediate and elementary schools, of 
the different European countries and of America. He points out 
the nature of the instruction given, and the direction which it 
has taken at successive periods of time during the last two 
centuries or thereabouts, as it has passed from a confused mass of 
objects of study to more limited and profitable fields. He exhibits 
its relation with other branches of knowledge, such as geography, 
philosophy, mathematics, and medicine. He notices’ the work of 
the statistical ‘‘seminars”’ which have been established, and he 
then passes to the intermediate and elementary schools. This 
account of Dr. Inama Sternegg’s article will serve to indicate 
the manner in which the other articles are handled. The editor 
himself writes on the relations of governmental administration 
to statistics—a subject on which his previous experience as director 
of one of those bureaus of statistics whose work he notices in the 
course of this article, qualifies him to speak, as well as his former 
position as Under Secretary of State in the Imperial Ministry 
for Alsace-Lorraine. He is followed by Dr. Ernst Mischler, on 
the important question of the period of time selected as the basis 
of statistical inquiry. In the second section, which is devoted to 
the technical aspects of the subject, Dr. Heinrich Rauchberg 
discusses the most recent developments of population statistics, 
and Dr. M. Schumann treats of the method and details of statis- 
tics of agricultural cultivation and produce. The third section 
is devoted to statistical results. Herr M. Briickner writes on 
the growth of population in the States of the German Empire. 
He examines in succession the rate of increase, its character, 
especially as regards the physical condition of the people, and the 
movements of the population; and he illustrates and supports his 
conclusions by different tables. Dr. H. von Scheel, in the next 
paper, treats of criminal statistics, with especial relation to the 
German Empire; and Dr. 8. Hausmann, in the third paper, 
discusses the statistics of the German Universities. In the 
fourth and last paper, which is full of detail, and especially 
elaborate and exhaustive, Herr Richard von Kaufmann examines 
the finances, both of the Federal and the States Governments, of 
North America. These papers are followed by notices of books, 
and these notices by that miscellaneous matter which we men- 
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tioned before. We offer our congratulations to Dr. Mayr on the 
excellent start which has been made in his new venture, and we 
look forward with interest to his next number. 





VII.— Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1890, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &e. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Commercio Exterior. Datos trimestrales del, Aiio 


BO Oe een lic csrenczceeqtsoseo0cssersseentonpuctocnenecsoese The National Depart- 
Commercio y de la Navegacion. FEstadistica del, ment of Statistics 
correspondiente al afio 1889. Diagramas................. 4h 
Cuestiones Economicas. Proyectos del Ministerio de] The Editor of British 
Hacienda de la Nacion. 870. 1889 ......csceeees Trade Journal 


Buenos Ayres— 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica Municipal. 1890. 


Nos. 1—4. Julio—Octubre. Fol. wn. The Municipal Sta- 
Boletin trimestral de Estadistica Municipal de la tistical Bureau 
Ciudad de, Segundo trimestre, 1890 .........ssssseoe 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichische Statistik. Band xxvi. Statistik des 
auswirtigen Handels, im Jahre 1889. Heft 4. | The Central Statisti- 
Waaren- Durchfuhr ...... Pe erates set staeceroteccnens cal Commission 
Statistische Monatschrift. August—October, 1890 .... 
Hungary— 
Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas | 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) Majus— 





a au is ES tae ke oe a vid 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— ; : 
1887. Heft 2, Be ace 1 ie ic (Rte ome ear are SP REE 
1888. Heft 5, Handelsverkehr, 1888. Heft 6, 
Die Credidinstitute, 1888. Heft 9, Cultus und 
PU MPOEVICN GA WOSON, ASSES © ........00cecessecescosnesenssnsosoreeee 
Pee, w oamd wirthschatt, 1889 ooo... ta casceetsadeoes J 
Pracux. Bulletin hebdomadaire dela Ville de Prague] The Statistical Bu- 
et des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) reau of Prague 
Belgium— A 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlviii.| The Administration 
Bre hdec.cevarassc.dat. siwsoassevedes sare sceranevanse of Mines 


Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. ) 
Tome xvi. Diagrams, 4to. 1890. (Selection from 
Contents.) Orthographe des noms des communes: | The Bureau of Ge« 
G. Adriaens. Statistique générale de l’instruction neral Statistics, 
publique en Belgique, 1876-85: J. Sauvewr. Apergu Ministry of Inte- 
de la situation du royaume dressé en Avril, 1889 .... rior 

Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays Etrangers. Aout | 
et Septembre, 1890... .......cscccscsersseneceereeeresaesecssseenesees i 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 





By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Belgium—Contd. 


Recueil Consulaire, 1880-90. 12 parts, SV0. .....seeees 


Trade Journal 
BrussEts. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique er Typ SEP ale Gene 
mographique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ........ pny 
ANTWERP. Mouvement Commercial, Industriel, et) 
Maritime d’Anvers. Rapport sur |’Exercice, 1888. | The Editor of the 


The Editor of British 


SVG) lieth cbeceised Pate dliebietl uesteonrienttoe hee . British Trade Jour- 
GHENT. Rapport sur les Travaux dela Chambre de| nal 
Commerce et de l’ Industrie en 1889. 8V0..........0000 J 
Bulgaria— 
Commerce de la Principauté avec les Pays Etrangers 
pendant 1889 -..../50i..,c81.c:ctsscee: ple ee The Statistical Bu- 
Mouvement de la Population dans la Principauté pen- reau 
dant 1886 et 1887...-2 vols,,-4ito.4:,... .cttae cerns 
China— 
Customs Gazette. No. 86. April—June, 1890 ........ . 
Medical Reports for the half-year ended 31st March, ep aes Bae 
1888.,|, Both assué . ..0.25ees-.ccese-0se ssl Breyer a 8 
Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift. Ny Rekke. | The Danish Political 
Hefte 4-62 1890 1.5 .ccccccecosteesvetsaescastea teen Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Administration des Douanes Egyptiennes. Rapport } 
du Directeur Général sur l’Exercice, 1889 ...........:00 | The Editor of the 
Commerce Extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du, Janvier— > British Trade Jour- 
Juin, 1890; |. Grparts~ o..40. lies: ae ee | nal 
Commerce Extérieur de l’Egypte pendant 1889............ off 
Egyptian Daira Sanieh. Note upon the results of | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
L889. BVO.) alice cing nsbestee shone Gee C.B. 
France— 


Hyaluation des Propriétés Baties. Rapport ... par OS 74 Monat 
M. Boutin, sur les resultats de 1’, prescrite par la loi TTT Peentent 
dus Aout; 1885.) 4to, 1890 ...wen cee eeeeee ee 

Ministére de l’Agriculture. Bulletin. IX* année, | The Ministry of Agri- 


LSOO A tIN 082-0: Cb O feujsarcte eae al codec Secs eee lon ae ’ -culture 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. Septembre—Novembre, 1890 nance 


Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du, Statis- 


tique et Législation comparée. 1883-90. 20 parts, ena pe a ee 
8vo. Bc: ‘ 


Mouvement de la Population en France pendant 1889| The Ministry of 


(Extrait du Journal Officiel). Ato. viccccccscceseeeseees Commerce 
Bulletin Consulaire Frangais. Janvier—Juillet, 
1889-90." °L6 parts, Sv0.0 :gcithls sg ccs beieeae ee ae 
Documents Statistiques sur le Commerce de la France. | The Editor of the 
Janvier—Juin, 1888-90. 6 parts, SVQ. |. ...sscsseeeeees British Trade Jour- 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de nal 
Législation comparée. Junvier, 1888—Aott, 1890. 


22 parts, 8vo. 





eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


L’Kconomiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
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Donations— Contd. 
NNR EE nn nn ss? 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. Septembre et Novembre, 1890.... 
» Technique. - 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
numbers) ...... 2" 
Annales de I’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
No. 4, Octobre, 1890. (Selection from contents.) 
Bibliographie des Finances au xviii® Sidcle: 
R. Stourm. La question des Pensions civiles en 
France: F. de Colonjon. La cour des Comptes 
dtalienne :5V. Maree. wick cece HAAN OR ER ae Sieh 
Revue d’Economie Politique. No. 5, Septembre et ) 
Octobre, 1890. (Contents.) L’arbitrage et la 
conciliation dans Industrie des fers laminés et de The Publish 
Vacier du nord de l’Angleterre: W. Lotz. Une peace: rckaas nee 
distribution municipale de force motrice: A. Achard. | 
Les dangers de l’Epargne: 4. Millet.......ccccsecscsees ‘ 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
Septembre. La Statistique religieuse de Paris: ) 
Hi. F. de Flaix. Un nouveau progrés & réaliser 
dans la statistique des liberalités aux personnes 
morales: Z’. Ducrocg. Mortalité des militaires 
en temps de paix. Mouvement de la circulation 
parisienne pendant l’Exposition: 7. Lowa ............ 
Octobre. La Loi des Catastrophes de M. Auguste 
Chirac: A. de Foville. De la morbidité et de la-+ The Society 
mortalité dans les sociétés de secours mutuels 
Bre Ne re  eh OL PN, So) fcvticSdavi,s0ssestvsasdesseedeséetnce 
Novembre. Les Bureaux de Statistique du Travail 
aux Etats-Unis: A. Liégeard. Mouvement de la 
Population de la France en 1889. Le commerce 
extérieur de la France en 1889: 7. Loua. Paris 


The Editor. 


The Institution 











LOM Bic peiu peli ioiciivasvousslshvecasstsesosissoesece y 
Germany— 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv. Juni, 1889—Juli, 1890. heel itoenone the 
PPO PER cask cok Sodcnccvos ve Fetes ctiesiebisseBoseeluebceseenes ae : 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. aes SEO 
Januar—Dezember, 1889. 9 parts .......ccccccceeseseees 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 
PM OO VOT AL BOO vance. -csvevensssvesssrssesciarsevedelevioareesds | : on 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— ne ie Besa cote 
Band xlv. Kriminal-Statistik fiir 1888 «0.00... | 
Band xlix, Abth. 2. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir 1889 ) 
Prussia— 


Preussische Statistik. Heft 108. Die Sterblichkeit 
nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen der Gestor- 


benen sowie die Selbstmorde und Verungliick- | The Royal Prussian 
ungen, wihrend 1888 ................04- PIRETT. Po ERAGE, ee Statistical Bureau 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. Jahrgang 1890. 1 Halbjahr........... *) 
Suxony— 


The Royal Statistical 


Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen Bureaus. Bureau of Saxony 


Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir... vn | 
xxxv Jahrgang, 1889. Hefte3und4. 4to......... 


710 Miscellanea. [ Dee. 1 
Donations—Contd. : 
nn 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 

Bexruin. Ehescbliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille und] The Statistical Bu- 
Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) .........0....0. reau of Berlin 

Franxrort. Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des 
Medicinalwesens, die Kranken-Anstalten und die | The Statistical Bu- 
dffentlichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der stadt. reau of Frankfort 
Jahreang 1889 ....5:..-c.jsrsdeverst;--.disstasvnedetioe eae he eee . 


Archiy fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band ) 
iii, Hefte 3 und 4, 1890. (Contents.) Kontrakt- 
bruch und Koalitionsrecht im Hinblick auf die 
Reform der deutschen Gewerbegesetzgebung: TZ. ’ 
Léwenfeld. Die Kartelle. Beitrage zu einer Mor- r The Publisher 
phologie der Unternehmerverbiande: B. Schénlank. 
Statistik der entschidigungspflichtigen Unfialle im | 
deutschen Reich fiir 1887: &. van der Borght ........ 3 


Italy— 

Annali di Agricoltura, 1889. 174. Zootecnia. 
Provvedimenti a vantaggio della Produzione equina 
negli anni 1889-90 a .3.2c.004¢..4)..50ssaened-ogumaeeeee tant eee 

Annali dél Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1890. ) 
Atti della Commissione consultiva sulle Istituzioni 
di Previdenza e sul Lavaro. Sessione de 1890 ......., 

Annali di Statistica. » Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 25. 


The Director-General 
of Agriculture 





Provincia di Alessandria.; \ Map: \..isss.sssevssesecereessetuaes 
Beene: at Apter deg Ate odes Ya 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- Ey aay ae 

merciale. Luglio—Ottobre, 1890..............scsssessesneees era tae zy 


Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli pen: 


Istituti d’ Emissione. Luglio—Settembre, 1890 .... 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
WN 08)-7—10.) 1890 «rors. -soneshenncepsencnrteenieee ee nee 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers).... } 
Direzione della Sanita Pubblica— 
Bollettino Sanitario. Agosto—Ottobre, 1890 _........ a} 
Circa i Fatti principali riguardanti l Igiene e la 
Sanité Pubblica nel Regno ... 1890 wf... lieseeee 
Contributo allo Studio delle Fermentazioni Bac- 
teriche. _ Plates, la. 8vo0., 1890 .:..<sses0--sesrsesseos tae 
Istituto Vaccinogeno delle Stato. Relazione sul 
Servizio del 1° Semestre del 1890...............:ccsseeeeeee 
Norme e Programmi pel il Conferimento delle 
attestazion1 di Idoneita . . . 1890 .............cccsecesses ree 
Regolamento speciale per i Servizi di Ispezione e per 
i Laboratori Municipali di Vigilanza Igienica e 
Sanitarta. 1B90 4. /2.csvssces Uh -.dechiee.n dn ee 
Regolamento speciale per la Vigilanza Igienica sugli 
Alimenti 2.51890 o atti daiitc «ace 
Sulle Febbri irregolari da Malaria. ‘La. 8vo., 1890 J 
Societ&é cooperative di Credito e Banche Popolari, le) The MDirector-Gene- 
Societéa ordinarie di Credito, le Societa ed Istituti ral, Statistical De- 
di Credito Agrario eghi Istituti di Credito Fondiario partment of the 
NEL? antnoVLSSS «Avs passicenatidevensv eect ii doa ae State 








The Director of Pub- 
iio ‘TRealeh 


1890.] Additions to the Library. rab 


_ Donations—Contd. 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Statistica del Commercio speciale di-Importazione e di) The Director-Gene- 


Hsportazione. Agosto—Ottobre, 1890 0.0... cscs ral, Statistical De- 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale per |’ anno partment of the 
DE ASP Ol ere sos cas oso hoes ong socks nencorsecsssasenelessesceasses ) State 


Bollettino di Legislazione e, Statistica Doganale e) 
Commerciale. Ottobre—Aprile, 1888-90. 12 parts... | 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d’ Italia nell’ | We Hetenes 6hlethe 
1888 e 1889. | 2 vols. ......... Be ot tts AUT. ioe foppcchncs Se 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno { Paitish Trade Jour: 
oes CECISRE Cbs | as Cece h | et 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di | 
Esportazione, Giugno, 1888—Giugno, 1890. 18 parts J 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .........sseee The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti— 
Settembre. La situazione del mercato monetario: ) 
X. Una famiglia di mezzadri romagnoli nel { 
comune di Ravenna: M. Pasolini. L’ Industria 
de Telefoni e I’ esercizio di Stato: A. De Marco 
Ottobre. Lo zucchero nella legislazione interna- 
zionale: B. Stringher. Studii sul valore ella 
Moneta, Cap. 3: A. Loria. La Statistica teorica { re 
negli scrittori Italiani pit recenti: F. Virgillii .. 
Novembre. Notizie sulla costituzione del monte 
delle pensioni per gli insegnanti elementari: J. | 
Perozzo. Studii sul valore della moneta: A. 





De Tee Irene Cea Sencvastccesasasserecsassoteeqeesssavsvsccoosevssbanne 
Japan— 
Summary of the four Annual Reports of the Central] The Director of the 
Sanitary Bureau. . . from 1884 to 1887 00... Bureau 
Imperial University of Japan. Calendar for the ae Re pe, 
Pe ai cccscsesesh deve yf The University 
Mexico— 
Exportacion mensual ... en el segundo semestre del 
SP OMIME SIGNS 9-90. SHCOL chu cscc..neseasreovnsnssaneses The Statistical Bu- 
Noticia de la amonedacién practicada en las Casas de reau 


Moneda de la Repfiblica, 1889-90. Sheets................ 


Netherlands— 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 
Leeftigd ende Oorzaken van den Dood in Nederland. 
APrU— Juni, 189O  viecsscsscccscccversersscraseasensoncersecssccessosoers 


Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1889. Gedeelte 1 en 2 .... 


Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas pour 1889 et années 
antérieures. 1¢livraison. Statistique de la métropole | The Statistical Insti- 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 3. 1890. tute 


The Department of 
the Interior 


The Netherlands Le- 
gation 


yao ne no csasrapnsenvesacnesncasasooncesorsinesanie 
Paraguay— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica del Paraguay.) my, General Statis- 
BOL iN eerie rae cect cchcctcaol co cjuese ng <cnkdehdoleteopressnad sca duodsens ge) Phan 


Revue du Paraguay. Nos. 27—29. 1890 .1.. sssecseeevees 


=s1 
feel 
bo 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. | 
Peru. Memoria... de la Camara de Comercio de Lima] The Editor of British 
4 la Junta General del 31 de Enero de 1890. 8vo. .... Trade Journal 


Russia— 
The Statistical Bu- 


Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére 
reau, Customs De- 


d’Burope. Juin—Aotlt, 1890 cccs.cc.ssd-sasesoesyttonesnunes 


partment ° . 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | His Excellency <A. 
numbers;).;(in Russian.) > 1890 0c ier ere ee Vesselovsky 
Mouvement de la Population dans la Russie d’Europe | The Central Statis- 
ON! 1885 oesncdsh.cnceenagenVgncteench en ivanantae coh (neal iee tt at aan tical Committee 
Oats Crop of 1890. Diagram-Map showing the. Sheet] The Statistical Sec- 
Prices of Oats and Rye. Diagram-Maps Showing tion, Department of 
1890.. Sheets _..5...c.c.scc.c.scecsscssnessectenssuaseensnn estan saa Assessed Taxes 
Spain— 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. Nos. 185—191.| The Board of Cus- 
L890 ©. sccsesnnsssonrsovonaosqapecWeacssoetereus ed aens ates tant mnt toms 


Resumenes Mensuales de la Estadistica del Comercio 
Exterior de Espafia. Diciembre, 1889—Febrero, | The Editor of the 


1890. 8 parts; Sv0. SL) Ua caine ate | British Trade Jour- 
Suplemento 4 las Memorias Comerciales. Nos. 169—| nal 
173. “1890. 6 Nose ite. cecescetcsecsocenian tat eae | 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. Tomo xxix, ‘ 
Nos, 1-4, -1890).4\:.; anne: Sar i The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
SwEDEN— 
General Sammandrag ofver 1889 frs Bevillning .. . ) 
Sheet he eyeilcncdocde seca ccdustsettvesanebyal tour? go eete sana 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken for ar 1888. 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, 1889. 4to. 
Ofversigt af de Enskilda... bokslut for ar 1889. | 
Sheet 5. ssceetestil ice ives. ccotouetenssenpanae pelea teeta aera 
Riksstat f6r ar 1891." Sm. 40.0.0. cutis. ss ester 
Rikets in- och Utférsel af vissa varor. Jan.—Dec., | The Central Statisti- 
1885-90) 12-parte 2208 cctistoers oop acca ne r cal Bureau, Stock- 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande ban- holm 
kernas och aktiebankernas... Juli—VDec., 1889; 
Jan.—Juni,,1890. 12 parts %......1.......d.e.seeeee 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning. Juli—Dec., 
1889 ; Jan.—J uni,’ 1890. 12 parts 1.0... scree 
Statistisk ‘Lidskrift, 1890)" No#2 ....0.n eee 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken och Hypoteksférenin- 
garne LOP L889. ALO s.......6:secseraacene snap ener geenere nee ae 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, Tredie Rekke— 
106. Oversigt over de vigtigste Resultater af de Statis- ) 
tiske Tabeller vedkommende Folkemengdens 
Beveegelse 1866-85. (Movement of Popu- 








lation): .c.cccieseGstieelsssetadvabevesolven bes er ee eae The Central Statisti- 
107. Rekruteringsstatistik for den norske Armee for eal Bureau, Chris- 
1889. > (Reeruiting) s..:...si.i.0.-sy tee tiania 
108. Fattigstatistik for 1887. (Poor Relief) ............ 


109. Den norske Statstelegrafs Statistik for 1889. 
(Telographis)*..idivcdmevwts Aueervantertissenceltead eh kg 


oa a cial 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Sweden and Norway —Contd. 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, §c.—Contd. 
110. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemcengdens Beve- } 
gelse i Aarene 1886-90. II. W'abeller for 
1887. (Movement of Population) .............. 
111. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Sparebanker, 
| eo ee (pawn banks yi 0k. celusc.ec.<c.leeboceteeeene 
112. Statistik over Norges kommunale Finantser. | The Central Statisti- 
TSsoe (Communal Winance) \.s..1..ijcceceesee. L cal Bureau, Chris- 
‘1138. Beretning om Rigets Distriktsfcengsler, 1888. tiania 
ET SG) Gta ane pee Se re a ne 
114. Beretning om Skoleveesenets Tilstand, 1887. 
COU TICEN OR a 
115. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postvcesen for 
‘1889. (Postal Statistics).....1.......- cesses J) 











Switzerland— 

Commerce de la Suisse. Rapport annuel et Tableau] The Federal Depart- 

des Valeurs Moyennes, 1889. Sm. 4t0. ...... cee ment of Customs 
Statistique de la Suisse. 79° livraison. Mouvement | 

deilanPopulation: pendant 1889..............:c0esersreoers | 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. xxvi® année, 1890. | The Federal Statisti- 
4. Quartal - Heft. (Selection from Contents.) r cal Bureau 

Statistique générale des crimes et des délits divers | 
accomplis 4 Genéve depuis 1817 4.1885. Diagrams J 


“United States— 

Agricuiture, Department tof. Monthly Reports upon 

_ Crops, &c. Sept. == Nov:; 1890... habs ; sets, ate pe Ueparenent 

Census [1890] Bulletins. Nos. 1—5, 6. Financial ) 
condition of Counties. 9. Manufactures, Produc- 
tion of Pig Iron. 10. Mines and Mining, Quick- 
silver. 11. Transportation, Rapid Transit in Cities. | 
12. Population of the United States by States and | 
_ Territories. 13. Manufactures, Production of r 





Re P> Porter, -Esq., 
Superintendent of 


Steel. 14. Financial Condition of Municipalities. oie 
De ALB RO o tench ao -n 2, saaneanssoesessnesoeesqesvcesecstere 
Census, Report of the Superintendent of, to the | 
Secr etary GP EMIMCCEIOL EMI LSU .vceveseesserscis sesh devsersoee A 
Tmports and Exports, Summary Statement of. July— ae he eae Pes 
Coot, VECO) oe nae ee ree RG eso 
Department 
Mineral Resources of the United States. Calendar] G. G. Chisholm, 
VEAL, 1888.00.00... secesecsrereeersrccsncersosererccensessesense: sesrsnenaane Esq., M.A. 
Observations made during 1884 at the United States] The Superintendent 
Naval Observatory. Lic) eat men CRE eee ae of the Observatory 


CoNNECTICUT. State Board of Health, Monthly 
Bulletin of the. August—October, 1800: Seen: i se neal 
MAssacuusetts. State Board of Health. 21st 


Annual Report for 1889. Diagrams and maps, ns 
oa c cane x thet ve sacnedaseitsssorencaiVoreasobariseed 

Micuigan. Census of the State of, 1884. 2 vols.,| G. @G. Chisholm, 
Ecc ce sh iancsvsatncseacousecsedasrsvnvsenssoss cou onoewese Esq., M.A. 


New York State— 
Civil List and Forms of Government of the Colony] The Hon. William 
and State for 1867 and 1869. 2 vols. 8vo. «....4 Barnes 


o 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
New York State—Contd. 
Insurance Department. Annual Reports of the 
Superintendent for 1855, 1857, 1860 (vol. ii), | The Hon, William 
1876, 1878, 1879, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1887, 1888, ( Barnes 


1889; 12° vols., 8VO. sss: iene 11 dGCEES ete Seed: 
Labor. Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of ] The Bureau of 
Statistics. of) for*1889) sw. k...cl stiches Labor 
Museum. 43rd Annual Report of the Regents for 
B80 alates“. Waakt cian eae athe \ The State Museum 
Wisconsin. Census Enumeration. Tabular State- CORES oa 
ments of the, and the Agricultural, Mineral and Se ie |e. ee 
Manufacturing Interests of the State, 1885. 8vo..... Be 
Bankers’ Magazine. September—December, 1890 ........ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers) _........ ss 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current 
Weekly NUMDELS) «.....sscesseerseccsrsrevssseseessssersenssearsrscssonses - 


Political Science Quarterly. (Columbia College.) 
Vol. v, No. 3. 1890.  (Contents.) Recent 
Centralizing Tendencies: F. P. Powers. State 
Control of Corporations: G. K. Holmes. ren ) 
Taxation of Corporations, II: Prof. H. R. A. | mi 
Seligman. German Historical Jurisprudence: L. 
Freund. Italy and the Vatican: W. C. Langdon. 
Booth’s East London: Prof. W. J. Ashley 100 x 

Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard University). ) 
Vol. v, No. 1. 1890. (Contents.) Some experi- | 
ments on behalf of the unemployed: A. G. Warner. a pts 
Bohm-Bawerk on Value and Wien S. MW. Macvane. } The eee: 
A Century of Patent Law: C. Smith. The Southern | 
Railway and Steamship Association: H. Hudson...) — 

Actuarial Society of America. Papers read and) Israel C. Pierson, 
Transactions at the Meeting held at Hsitot Esq., Recording 
Conn:, m 1890... Noid. « 8y0) -i.-L.. arate Secretary 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceed- 
ings. New Series. Vol. xvi. 1889..........:scsesssesesonee ne SEN 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, ) 

Annals of the. Vol. i, No.2. 1890. (Contents.) 
Origin of Connecticut Towns: C. M. Andrews. 
The original packing case: C. S. Patterson. Origi- { 
nal features in the United States Constitution: [ 
J. H. Robinson. Historical v. Deductive Political 
Economy: LE. V. Baehm-Bawerk. Instruction in 
Public Law and Economics in Germany, IT ............ J 

American Economic Association Publications. Vol. v, 

No. 5, 1890. (Contents.) History of the New > The Association 
York Property Tax: J. C.. Schwab \.cs. inne 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxii : 
aNd, M1850 7 oe aa ton, aT Lie ee ae \ the Bomety 

American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. 

xxvii. Nos. 182 and 133. Plates. 1889-90............ ie 

American Statistical Association. Publications. New 
Series, Vol. ii, No. 10, 1890. (Contents.) Study of ae 
Statistics in Italian Universities: C. i Wright. The) aaaae 
Statistics of Private Corporations: R. P. Falkner... 
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Donations—Contd. 

NN ssn 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 
Franklin Institute. Journal. Sept.—Dec., 1890............ The Institute 


Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company. ; 
20th Annual Report for'1889 0.2... cccceeece, A G. R. Gibson, Esq. 


The United States Sanitary Commission. <A sketch of 
its purposes and of its work. S8vo. 1863 0... } The Hon. W. Barnes 


Uruguay— 
Foreign. Commerce and Navigation... and other) The Bureau of Gene- 
information corresponding to 1889. 8V0. .o.eeeeeeeees ral Statistics 


International Exhibition of Mining and Metallurgy, ) 
London, 1890. Parts 1. Origin of Auriferous | 
Region of Tacuarembo. 2. Catalogue of, and $ 
Reports, &e., on Mineral Wealth of Uruguay. | 
Be aie SE lis OOM OU tet hh Lee. 0oc, Sok skcs deacconensh Jasees sts J 


The Consul-General 
for Uruguay 


International— 
4° Congrés International de Navigation Intérieure, 
Manchester, 1890. La Navigation Intérieure en $ The Author 
* Espagne. Par Andréde Llanrado. Fol. .......0000... } 
Statistique Internationale. Bulletin Annuel des] M. Joseph Kérisi, 
Finances des Grandes Villes. X® année, 1886. ........ Budapest 
Intercontinental Railway Line. Report of the Inter-] The Hixecutive 
national American Conference relative to vt Officer of the 
BRIM OUT CNN ice raceescibddeccsecscticedssesdesucacuévscaves Conference 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 

Census of 1891. Proceedings. Part I (Enumeration),) J. A. Baines, Esq., 
containing Orders and General Instructions up i Census Commis- 
BU ete OU MNS.» LOU MMNMNOL AD Aoeisescccecessccbsctecesesisisessecs sioner 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 
1879-80 to 1888-89. [C-6123.] 1890 ou : 

Statistical Atlas of India. Prepared for the Colonial ee 
and Indian Exhibition, 1886. Maps, la. 4to............. 


_ ‘Trade of India in 1889-90. Review of the, 1. Foreign 
Sea-borne Trade. 2. Coasting Trade. 3. tra 
Bete ea LM Lee nhc 050. .oas cc, tiaveseesecosacsacvencenczseesgs The Department of 
‘ ‘Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos.4—6, >} Finance and Com- 
SP ered ree eRe Cr Ty Sup ccaascotellcocdaveuhisstSecceceadecboe merce, Calcutta 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
PVeCOUntS.. INOS. 2-4,11 890-91... cc ccciccscscsdescccdcescecves J) 


Indian Engineering. (An Illustrated Weekly Journal.) | The Editor 

PU Bem eA OOK LY TIUMDETS,)-< o.c.scisscsccssseaesescccvestesesecese , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal. Vol. Ilvii, No. 5 of Part 2, 1888. 
Vol, lviii, supplement to Part 1, 1889. Vol. lix, 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Part 1, Nos. 1, 2 of Part 2, 1890 

Ee Oor Meson IN OR, L—-3,° 1890) x....c.cccessecasscecseessesseensens 


The Society 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Statistical Abstract and Record. for 1888. Fourth] The Department of 
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Donations— Contd. 
TT 
Donations. | By whom Presented. 
ee 
(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1889. Fifth year | iv Charles T x 
OF ISSUE.) SV Ossiccesacepnssscercwoesnsecnsstonadbisne slater ee Menem aes ame aie topes 
Banks acting under Charter, Monthly Statements of. " 
August—Qctober, TS90 Ne 5seosteersters ee wc iteluabebencias Ne B. rarlaney aie 
Journals of House of Commons. Session 1890. Vol. ) 
xxiy. (Selection from Contents of Appendix.) Re- | Pate iaire mis 
port on importation and migration of Foreigners and $ “° CM G “TL Basi 
Aliens. Report on Agriculture and Colonisation ..... | Kr Me 
Journals of the Senate of Canada. Vol. xxiv. 1890 J) 
Mining and Mineral Statistics of Canada for 1886 and G.G. Chisholm, Esq., 
1888.2 Vols. 5 SV. sseseegs-achss-0rs onaacueseseueeeer etme Potente! M.A. 
Sessional Papers, Session 1890. Returns, &e. Vols.— ) 
i. Inland Revenues, Inspection of Weights, 
Measures, and Gas, and Food Adulteration, 
LS88-89 > cvnccsetelects.cesdescenssogrationedavedes nee ash es seMeaetanene 


ii. Trade Navigation for 1888-89............sssssseserseeees J. G-BeurinotHsqae 


iii. Public Accounts, 1888-89, Shareholders in > | 
Chartered Banks, 1889.............s:scecccesssersrseeeeones CM.G., LL.D. 
iv. Appropriation Accounts, 1888-89  ......ssssssesereress 
y. Ministry of Agriculture, 1889. Canadian Immi- 
gration and Emigration. Criminal Statistics, 
T888-89  sicssseccovascesvoncsccnennsosseavdeeoncachees petaceraeneer ts J 


Manrropa. Bulletin 26. Report on Crops and Live | Department of Agri- 


Stock, Aug., 1890 ...s..escccsssessersecreeecsesssserseeneesesscsens culture 


qpenteney and Finance Chronicle. Vol. x, Nos. 16—22. ‘i The Editor. 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Transac- ) 
tions for 1889. Vol. vii (Selection from Contents.) 
Study of Political Science in Canadian Universities : 
J. G. Bourinot. Trade and Commerce in the Stone The Society 





Age: Sir D. Wilson. Problem in Political Science: 
S. Fleming. The yield of Spring Wheat, Barley 


and Oats grown as single plants: W. Saunders ........ 3 
Ceylon. Railways. Report of the General Manager| W. T. Pearce, Esq,, 
for 1889.. Map. . Fol. o........sscossesrsnssnseerssgroeea nsandeettanest General Manager’ 
Jamaica— . 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General for the daa The Registrar-Gene- 
ended 30th September, 1889 .........sscsseeesseececseneetess ral 
Report of the Jamaica Royal Commission, 1866. 
Parts Land 2.. 1866 ~......cccccscdvcosecioasacess+snyneaayieeneewiaene \ Mrs. Lang 


Natal. Shipping and Trade Returns for the nine months] R. I. Finnemore, 
ended 80th Sept., 1890. Fol. ..ceecssecesesessereeserseenaenens Esq., J.P. 


New South Wales— 
Agricultural Gazette, Vol. i, Part 2. August, 1890.] The Director of Agri- 
SVO2:  -csesee stbbeadepgocashiecmavesysene ouasnassncis apes oll tigre culture , 
Blue Book for 1889. Foll...............ssscscosssncsoecconshenoenseaieass 
Public Accounts for 1889, with the 19th inva | aoe BAe k= 
Report of the Auditor-General. Fol.......ssessseeeeeee pny ys 
. Statistical Register for 1889 and previous years. | The Government Sta- 
Parts 5. Lawand Crime. 6. Employment. 8vo. tistician 
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Donations—Contd. 
Scene EUEEIEEIDEEEEEnneneeemmeenee eee 
Donations, | By whom Presented. 


/ 








(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
New Zealand— 

Colonial Museum and Laboratory. 24th Annual Report, } 
with List of Donations and Deposits during 
et Ronco aoe noi a dace ctrvasesoscevsstestessoosers 

Colonial Museum Library. Catalogue of the, 1890....| The Director of the 

Geological Explorations. Reports of, during 1888-89. r Colonial Museum 
Ps cics doc tiasnisalesonasseceasveosscenies | 

Studies in Biology for New Zealand Students. No. 4. | 


i Te ES eee enna J 


Queensland— 
Friendly Societies, Building Societies, and Trades) The Registrar of 
Unions. Fourth Report of the Registrar for 1888 Friendly Societies 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing | The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics.) Nos. 69,104, 16, and 48. 1890.... ral 


Straits Settlements. Prrak Government Gazette.) The Government 
emu Dee LOO ooo eecsccsesseeceecarsnssevescennres Secretary 


Tasmania. Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and 
Proceedings for 1889. Plates. (Selection from Con- 
tents.) Root Matters in Social and Economic 

Sea Meet M OPE UT OReT GENET OTE 9 00.....-0l0leesccscceostsconsosccecscoesese 


The Society 


Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics, 1889. Preliminary Return. Fol. ) 
' Manufactories, Works, &c., in Victoria and New South | H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


WN Me ME OIE ED etic 225 22.f fo 2accessaceecesssercscccvecssedcoceses + ©.M.G., Govern- 
Population of Victoria estimated on 30th June, 1890,| ment Statist 

Beh RM TON coco eect oesesod\inscesosnsnscdersesesesssceoses 4 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1888.ecsseesseeeee per teste aay 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1888 ........ccuse. Premier of Victoria 


H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


Population. 3, Interchange. 4, Finance, &e. 5, CMG 


Statistical Register of the Colony for 1889. Parts 2, 
Accumulation. 6, Law, Crime, &c......... rnp tndee ibn 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. Vol. ii. : 
PN OPECA UE LAGS OVO. )...5.cescecsesseveossccensoscstocesssseace } TRG ca ky 





(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— : 
Allotments and Small Holdings. Return of, in Great] The Board of Agri- 


Brite Glad) © Sv0. 1890..........0decececcsesessesees culture 
ens of Trade Journal. September—December, Phasbiard-of Trade 
Customs. 3 4th Report of Commissioners of Customs | The Commissioners 
for 1889-90. (C-G6185.}  Svo. 1890............:ccccees of Customs 


Foreign Import Duties. Return of the rates of, levied 
upon the Produce and Manufactures of the United } The Board of Trade 


Pee 7.) FOVOL L890 | ioc.ise.pecntecssoorecsnncesets 
Local Government Board. 19th Annual ear ai BR ellamy, Esq. 


1889-90. [C-6141.] Diagrams, 8vo. 1890............. 
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Donations. : By whom Presented. 
a ; : 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Manufactures and Commerce, &c., of different foreign 
countries. A collection of selected Reports of | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Secretaries of Embassy and Legation and of Consuls GLB, 


on the, from 1865 to 1877. 12 vols., 8vo. .........0... 
Railways. Summary of Statistics of, for 1879, 1885-89. | J. Shillito. Esc. 
SCC viz sccavastedene soled oidsesey vedbsbsneseasdedsersghn te ete fe ese 


Railway Companies. General Report in regard to | 
Share and Loan Capital, Traffic in Passengers and 
Goods, and Working Expenditure ... for 1889. 
[C- 6154. eh L890 0205 sivse. cDac vac taeeacaiee seen The Board of Trade 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for 1875 
to 1889. 37th Number. [C-6159.] 8vo. 1890... 
‘Trade and Navigation. (Current Monthly Returns) ot 
Wages, Rates of, in the Minor Textile Trades of the 
United Kingdom, with Report thereon. [C-6161.] } The Board of Trade 


BQO wide sas canecheh ste cba adteel cacalltty oipaadacdNGaL Ne Re ee 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 68th Report of TA a 
Commissioners of. No. 270. 1890,........:.csecsscsessenerss } ms EL 
England— 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven) 


other great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 


num bers) =<). ..c2ccahuaSacesstac eamenetcceeneg seed Cae rr eailot -Ekvsland 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and | cia arson 
Deaths to Sept., 1890. No. 167 cccsssccessissstseassecerseeenes J 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 7] The Trustees of the 
Parts, ATOM LOGO. diss. iyedoresponcesesateieeenasten eee Museum 
Birmingham— 


General and detailed Financial Statement for 1889. 
Abstract of the Treasurer’s Accounts, 1889. La. 8vo. } The Town Clerk 


Epitome of the Blue Book, 1889. La. 8vo. ........... 
Liver pool— 
Accounts of the Treasurer for 1889, with Epitome ) 
and genre] -A bstract.. ..8V02cswetsies-.ciss cl eames | 
Report of the Health of Liverpool | during 1889. | 
Plan, SV... egescsl Nes snestodecsthetcsess ieee een { i 
Watch Committee. Report on the Police Establish- | 
ment and the state of Crime for 1889. 8vo. ........ o 
Manchester—- 


Treasurer’s Abstracts of Receipts and Payments, } 
and Financial Statements of the City Fund, and | 
other Accounts for the Year 1889-90. 8vo. ..-..... \. hb 
Official Handbook of Manchester and Salford... | 
L890. = A200. ws. Oa ee Garces Ae ee “al 
Public Free Libraries. 38th Annual Report for1889-90.... The Chief Librarian 


Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- 
turns.),.. (Current numbers) .....:....d0 Bie. a ee 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and + The Registrar-Gene- 
Deéaths;to Sept.; 1890. No. 107° x. ssaidivteanlen ral of Ireland 

26th detailed Annual Report of the Registrar-General 
(Ireland) . . . of Marriages, Births, and Deaths 
registered in 1889. [C-6147.] 1890 vu. eee G 
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Donations—Contd. 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Conid. 
Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal | 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns) ................ ‘h : 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages + The Registrar-Gene- 
registered in the Quarter ending 30th Sept., 1890. ral of Scotland 
SS De eee ee cc cocccccthulcsssnssesss ie i 


(d) Authors, &c. 
ALESSIO (GIULIO). Studi sulla Teorica del Valore 

nel Cambio Interno. 223 pp., 8vo. Torino, 1890........ 

Aschehoug (IT. H.)— 

Statistiske studier over folkemengde og Jordbrug i) 
Norges landdistrikter 1 det syttende og caren 
aarhundrede. 190 pp., 8vo. Kristiania. 1890 . 

Studier over kornprisernes historie i Norge aidew 


\ The Author 


Amerikas opdagelse. 36 pp., 8vo. 1888... ay, 
Bunce (Joun 1T.). History of. the Corporation of |] The Town Clerk of 
DWM a Me VOIS. BVO. 1878-85 ..6..c...cccyecsessenases Birmingham 


CaRTeR (J. R.). South American Railways. Argen-] , 
tines xe 4s pp-,i2mo. 1890 .........6..6. ‘ Satens, : ee \ The Author 
Cohn (Gustav)— 
Die internationale Konferenz zur Besprechung der 
Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung. 35 pp., 8vo. Jena, 1890 
Die Beamten-Consumvereine in England. 37 pp., 8vo. 2 
es rete ese tttche oes fae. es oi ap LVIVcocctadeneootuesdtuvccbeveoe 
FaHLBeck (Dr. P. E.). Bidrag till svensk Statskun- 
skap. Sveriges National-formégenhet dess Storlek 
_ och Tillvixt. [The Wealth of Sweden: its amount 2 
and progress.| 4 + 131 pp., 8vo. Stockholm, 1890.... 
Fox (CiHarzEs). The Question of Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion, illustrated by fifty-six unpublished cases vf The Author 
“illness and:death. 53 pp., 8v0.) 1890:.....0...6. cece 
GARLAND (N. SurREY). Garland’s Banks, Bankers and 
‘Banking in Canada, with list of Bank Solicitors sf 
Commercial Lawyers. 328 pp., 8vo. Ottawa, 1890.... 
Gisson (GEORGE R.). The Berlin Bourse. 12 pp., 


ee Y OE CASO). oo ee ed cedeucescds selecipescesboncsacencesedd foes “i 
GoOEHLERT (Dr. Vinc). Die menschliche Rea esis as 
ye eeee et CSVOM 7 VVICD, LSUO oy.........ssccceoncsonssrsolearvess ‘ 


Juraschek (Dr. Fr. v.)— 
Baumwoll-Production, Handel und Industrie im) 
letzten Decennium. 24 pp., 8vo. Wien, 1890........ | 
Ubersichten der Weltwirthschaft. Begriindet von Dr. ¢ y 
F. X. von Neumann-Spallart. Jahrgang 1885-89. | 
Fortgesetzt von—. Lieferung 1. 12mo. 1890... ) 
Lavzina (F.). Géographie de la République Argentine.) py, 7 J. Monat 
XXxXil + 488 pp., maps and plates, 8vo. Buenos-Ayres, 1 eee eal : 


Mayr (Dr. Georg von)— 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang 1890. 
1 Halbband. viii + 415 pp., 8vo. Tubingen, 1890 
Weinsteuer, Zollabgaben (Zélle), Zollverwaltung und ¢ The Author 
Verwaltung der indirekten Steuern, Zuckersteuer. | 
@ parts, ovo. Freiburg [1890] ...:sc.cscerinetsevesciansienes J 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Mitiiet (W.). LEiniges aus den Erfahrungen der : 
Schweizerischen Alkoholverwaltung. 22 pp., 8vo. +} The Author 
[ Bern, 1890] | oci2 ease Ale ee 

Patten (Stmon N.). The Economic Basis of eee 


tion. 144 pp.,12mo. Philadelphia, 1890.................... : 
Rabino (J.)— 
De la Progression de la Dette Egyptienne. 19 pp., 
8vo.*; Le Caire; 1890... ee 
Il y a Cinquante Ans. Extraits et Compilation d’un S 


Blue Book anglais de 1839. 30 pp. Le Caire, 1890 
Rawson (Sir R. W.). Analysis of the Maritime Trade 
of the United Kingdom, 1869 to 1889... 23 pp.,. 
BVO. 1 B90 cries. iteeticsteidese eee 
Sucustanp (Dr. HetnricH). Die Bee 
frage in Deutschland, betrachtet vom Theoretischen, } 
Historischen und Kritischen Standpunkte ; ein Beitrag } The Publisher 
zur Kritik und Reform des Deutschen Hagelver- | 
sicherungswesens. 170 pp., 8vo. Jena, 1890 ............ J 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 

Association of Chambers of Commerce. Report and 
Resolutions adopted at the 30th Annual Meeting, 
TS9O | iv. shescvaetssactenisonanenaidec cpetbe ponte. tee Oen ae eee e 

Cobden Club. Annual General Meeting of the ee | 
1890, including Address by Mr. G. W. Medley, on the + The Club 


C. M. Kennedy, Esq.. 
C.B. 


Triumph of Free Trade... 12mo. 1890........c000008 J 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders. (Monthly Reports.) | Sir R. W. Rawson, 
Nos. 428—436,. 1890.2. a00.:.diledieack ee ee K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures. | C.M. Kennedy, Esq., 

LOSth Report for 1887s... Uae BS ro C.B. 
Howard Association. Report. October, 1890. 8vo......... The Association 


Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxviii, Part 6.) 
1890. (Selection from Contents.) Statistics of Insanity | 
in Scotland. Progress of Life Assurance Business in + The Institute 
United Kingdom during last fifty years: D. Deuchar. | 
Assurance Risks ot! War.....ccc. icc cere Bree ii) obs 
Institute of Bankers— 
Journal, Oct.—Dec., 1890 .........iesciessscootessecsiocsttveeiaae 
Catalogue of Library. 34 pp., 8v0. 1890.........:e00000 i oe 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. The Tati 
Vol-cii.\ Plates; Svo. 1890 aes) } Te meee 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, 
Nos..1 and.2.' 1890-7 Plates:22 Wi. ae 2 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. June— |The Chamber of 
December, 1890, .ciocviseNidiast cs aseas oid pees en Commerce 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 67th Annual] C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Report for 1887.0 (8 ¥0,2.6060...civedatttes ean eee B. 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth Series, vol. iii. 1890 ........ 


} The Society. 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 

Manchester Statistical Society, Transactions. Session, } 

1889-90. (Contents.) Local Government: EZ. Guthrie. 

Evidence of Statistics in relation to our Social Con- 

dition: J. R. Galloway: Home Colonisation: Rev. H. 

V. Mills, Cost of our Drinking Customs: J. Whyte. | The Society 

Statistics of New Zealand for 1888: R. H. Gibson. 
_ Manufacturing Processes in relation to Health: 

J.T. Arlidge. Sliding Scales in the Coal and Iron 

Industries from 1885 to 1889: J. H. C. Munro............ z, 
Royal Agricultural Society— 

Journal. Third Series. Vol. i, parts 2 and 3. 





Set ae Ore Re aac aseicos2 Vee dinjnehonksasesosacdupesens 
General Index to the Second Series of the Journal, 4 
Ue REV RS Toy ccs i sesh irlossotoysocescestconacenssceesseesee> 


Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. New Series. Vols. xiii, 
part 3, 1881; xv, part 3, 1883; xvi, parts 1 and 38, 


1884; xix, parts 1—4, 1887; xxii, parts 1—8, 1890. Me 

Hey ee SC WAR Pe eh. Jose SFP LEIS. cacdp rousactiwaesonvececVans 
ae lente 11 I. a Cate 
Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings. Vol. xxi, may 

el eo: a aa ee 


hes Re ey Society. Proceedings. J une—N ov., | eid Society 


SACs Heme meme eae se eses eee eH eH THEE SOOO EEHO ETE H EOE SHH ESET Eas eeesse HT StHEGEEeee 


Royal Irish Academy. Proceedings. 3rd Series. Vol. i, 


Sig, 2) 15 S15), 2 a a The Academy 
Royal Society. Proceedings. Vol. xlvi. Nos. 289—294. Phe @oui 
LSOCneeEe en... CRS ee ee eae ome at 


Royal Society of Edinburgh— 
Proceedings. Vols. xv and xvi. Sessions 1887-88 
AUPE rk (DOSS OVO 0s --coees ci ecvetsccaseveaseencnsoreeaniee sobs 
Transactions. Vol. xxxiii, part 3. Vol. xxxv, parts 1—4. a8 
Sessions 1886-87 to 1889-90. Plates, 4to. wu... 
Royal United Service Institution— 
Journal. Vol. xxxiv, Nos. 153 & 154. Plates. 1890 
Catalogue of the Library (to 30th April, 1889). + The Institution 
ee OI rata ccigete csv seinen es aseepstensseeseasens 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of the 
Patients under Treatment during 1889. 8vo. ............ 
Sanitary Institute. ‘Transactions of the. Vol. The Institut 
Congress at Worcester, 1888-89. 870. oo... pe ios plage 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers.) 1890 .... The Society 
Society of Medical Officers of Health. Public Health. 

Journal of the. (Current monthly numbers.) 1890. "4 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in F er 
Parts. Report and Lists for 1889. S8vo. Maps........ 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland.) 
Journal. Vol. ix, No. 3. June, 1887. And July, 
1890. (Contents.) President’s Address: 7. W. 
Grimshaw. Registration and Transfer of Land Titles 
and Securities in Canton Vaud: M. O’Brien. Local | 
Registration of Title: W. Lawson. The Woods, { 
Forests, Turf-Bogs, and Foreshores of Ireland: 
W. F. Bailey. The Prussian Agrarian Reforms of 
the ‘present Century: W. F. Bailey. German 
Socialism: Rev. T. A. Finlay «.....0. PF Soke cect scales J 


\ The Secretary 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 


aa wh sae : : vk : ete 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. Vol. xxii, part ci Tha Institution 


vol. xxii, parts 1 and’ 2." 1890-91 W.\. 02 ee 
University College, London. Calendar. Session 1890-91. }, ie Genttes 
Svo, Plan, 4.c.ccc..-deedaesed eetesehobiolioe ee 3 : y 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 
Athensura, The? cient ee Current numbers | The Editor 








Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ + 8 
British Trade Journal, The .................06 . a 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The ......s...iccscsonee 4: . 
Commercial World, The..............-ccccccesoeee aes 7 
Ecoromnat; The :..2 te eee ee fs “3 
Fireman; The 425. ee eto. ee ee . 5 
Insurance Post, The 4 aco.0.ncc eee 63 . iss 
- Retord) The © i..ca.tct ae ae pe = 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ 5 e 
tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ Ay uF 
Machinery Market, The ....../...csecsccseosessese 3 of 
Naturenisueee we ot oe te see - * 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ............cc00 m 3 
Railway \Preseyetiie p26 cicscccscccoossccsecsoueest S 5 
RO6view, Lhe te: .<.ste eee eae * - 
Sanitary, Record, The ..........sssscsssssssscsoesesce 4 > 
Shipping W orldjar howe ln eee 3 * 
Statist; The tag oe on ees (e 3 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1890— 
Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London (Leather) ...........0+++. The Firm 
Durant & Co., London’ (Silk).%..%........s5,seeu eee ee a 
Eaton (H. W.) & Sons, London (Silk)  ...,.scccseeseseeeeeeeee: My 
Ellison &:Co., Liverpool’ (Cotton) .......0.0 se ee fe 
Gooch & Cousens, London (Wo0l) : ....c.cccecscesssosssssecessveseess iF 
Page & Gwyther, London (Bullion)........c...cccssccsssssseseoes <% i 
Pixléy & Abell, London, (Bullion)” iiiccc...cste eee eens hs 
Powell (T. J. & T.), London (Leather) _ ......... RR Y are Fe 
‘Ronald & Rodger, Liverpool (Wool) ..e.ecssssceiesssssesseeeeees aa 
Thompson (W. J. & H.), London (China Tea)... ke 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) — ..escssseseseee $5 
Purchases. 


Authors, &c.— 
Charities Register and Digest, 1890. 
Howell (G.). Conflicts of Capital and Labour. 2nd edition. 1890. 
Irving (J.). Annals of our Times, 1837-87. 2 vols. 
Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique. Livraisons 6—9, 1890. 
Statistique des Houilléres en France et Belgique, 1890. 





* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions in which they are issued. 
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Purchases—-Contd. 
Periodicals, &c.— 


Annual Register for 1889. 

McCarty’s Annual Statistician for 1890. 

May’s Press Guide for 1890. 

Official Year Book of Scientific Societies for 1890. 
Publishers’ Circular for 1890. 

Shelly’s Press Directory for 1890. 

Statesman’s Year Book for 1890. 


Parliamentary Papers— 

Agricultural and Dairy Schools. Grants to. 1889-90. C-6028. 
3 Statistics of Ireland for 1889. C-—6099. 

Bankruptcy. Report of Inspector for 1889. C-6151. 
British Army Return for 1889. C-6196. 
Canals and Navigation of the United Kingdom. 1888. O-6083. 
Church Estates Commissioners. 89th Annual Report. 1889-90, C-5982. 
Civil Establishment Commission. 4th Report. 1890. C-6172. 
Civil Service Commission. Report for 1889. C-6142. 
Coal. Port of London. Price during 1881-89. (399.) 
Colonization. Report of Select Committee. 1890. (354.) 


Commercial Travellers. Reports on Foreign Regulations respecting. 
Part II. Extra Europe. 1890. C-5970-1. 


Convict Prisons. Report for 1889-90. C-6190. 
Convicts in Penal Servitude. 1890. (268.) 
Corn Averages for 1889. (13.) 
Criminal and Judicial Statistics of Ireland, 1889. C-6122. 
Crofter Colonization, Scotland to Canada. Report on. 1890. C-6067. 
» Commission. Report for 1888. C-5364. 
Cyprus. Report for 1888-89. C-6189. 
East India. Report of Select Committee on Civil Servants. 1890. (827.) 


a Financial Statements for 1889-90 and 1890-91. 
Ne Home Accounts. 1888-89. (171.) 
a Legislative Councils. 1890. (42.) 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 41st and 42nd Annual Reports. 1889-90. 
Education. Scotland. Report of Committee of Council. 1890, C-6106-1. 
Emigration Statistics of Ireland. 1889. C-6010. 

Emigrants’ Information Office. Report for 1889-90. C-6064. 

Factories and Workshops. Reports of Chief Inspectors. 1889. C—6060. 
Finance Accounts for 1889-90. (269.) 

Fisheries. Ireland. Report of Inspectors for 1889. C-6058. 
Friendly Societies. Quinquennial Returns, 1882-86. Pt. I,¢. (113-IT.) 
Gas Companies. Metropolis Accounts for 1889. (123.) 

Historical MSS. Commission. List of Reports. 1890. (150.) 

Hop Industry. Report of Select Committee. 1890. (802.) 

‘Horse Breeding. 3rd Report of Royal Commission. 1890. C-6034-1. 
Income Tax. Assessments Returns for 1888-89. (228.) 

Inebriates. Report of Inspector for 1889. C-6163. 

Inland Revenue. Report for 1889-90. C-6187. 

Joint Stock Companies. Return for 1889. (97.) 

Judicial Statistics, Scotland, for 1889. C-6119. 

Justices of the Peace. Copy of Original Statute of Edward IIT. 1890. (306.) 
Life Assurance Companies. Returns for 1889. (145.) 


724. Miscellanea. | Dee., 1890. 
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Parliamentary Papers— Contd. 
Local Taxation, England. Returns, 1888-89. Parts 1 and 2. 
London University Commission. Report. 1889. C-5709—5709-I. 
Lunacy. Report of Commissioners for 1889. (274.) 
Lunacy, Scotland. 32nd Annual Report. 1889. C-6111. 
Lunatic, Asylums, Ireland. 39th Report. 1890. C-6148. 
Merchant Shipping. Tables showing Progress of 1889. (192.) 

2 British Timber Laden Ships foundered, 1873-89. 
Metropolitan Board of Works Commission. Report. 1890. C-5705. 
Mining Royalties. 1st Report of Royal Commission. 1890. C-6195. 
National Debt. Return for 1835-90. (343.) a 

. Conversion and Redemption of. 1890. (153.) — 
Patriotic Fund. 27th and 28th Annual Reports. 1889-90. 
Post Office. 36th Report. 1890. C-6171. 
5 Savings Banks. Return for 1889. (246.) 

Prisons. Report on Military, 1889. C-6154. 

se 13th Report of Commissioners. 1890. C-6191. O-6191-I. 

» Ireland. 12th Report. 1889-90. C-6182. 
Railway Accidents in 1888. C-—5668. 

» and Canal Commission. 1st Annual Report. 1889. C-6017. 
Railways in India. Report fer 1889-80. C-6089. . 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. Great Britain. Report for 1889. 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. Ireland. Report for 1889. C-6168. 
Salmon Fisheries. Report of Inspectors for 1889. O-5951. 

Science and Art Department. 37th Annual Report. 1889. C-6053. 

Sea Fisheries. 4th Annual Report. 1889. (187.) 

Small Holdings. Report of Select Committee. 1889. (225.) 

Spirits. British and Foreign. Report of Select Committee. 1890. (816.) 
Sweating System. Reports of Select Committee, and Indexes. 1889-90. 
Suez Canal. Shipping and Tonnage. 1887-89. O-5968. ; 

Thames Conservancy. Report and Accounts for 1889. (291.) | 

Town Holdings. Reports of Select Committee on. 1889-90. 

United States. Reports on Trusts. 1890. (174.) 

Vaccination Commission. 2nd Report, with Evidence, &c. 1890. C-6066. 
Welsh Sunday Closing. Report of Royal Commission on, 1890. 

Western Australia. 1890. O-5748. C-5753. 

Western Highlands Commission. Report, with Appendix. 1890. C-6138. 
Woods, Forests. Report of Select Committee on. 1889. (333.) 
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ANTHROPOMETRIC identification of criminals . x , 
AUSTRALASIA, Censusof . : : ; : : : : 


Banking. London clearing, and the average amount of promissory 
notes in circulation in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
for 1889 . ‘ : : - , . : : 

Bank oF ENGLAND— 

weekly returns of the issue and banking departments for 1889 

Brrtus. See Registration. 

Booxs. German Literature in 1888-89 : : : : 


Comparative table of German publications, 1888-89, from the “ Publishers’ 
Circular”. - . C . 5 4 ‘ : : 


English Literature in 1889 . : : ; . ; : 


Extract from the “ Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical fable of books 
published in 1889, and ¢able comparing classification of books published in 
1888-89 . ° ° : : 2 : 


Notes on Economical and Statistical Works: 


Wells (D. A.). ‘Recent Economic Changes, and their Effect on the 
_. Production and Distribution of Wealth and the Well-being of Society”. 
Block (M.). ‘Le Progrés de la Science Economique depuis Adam Smith— 
revision des doctrines économiques ” “ c : “ 5 
Juglar (C.). ‘Des Crises Commerciales et de leur retour périodique en 
France, en Angleterre, et aux Etats-Unis ” i : 3 A 
_ Foville (A. de). ‘‘La France Economique” . : : 6 
“ Album de Statistique Graphique” . A - 3 
Watt (G.). “A Dictionary of the Economic Products of India” 


Smith (Richmond Mayo). “Emigration and Immigration, a Study in Social 


Science” . . . : . 
“The Quarterly Journal of Economics ” : . : 
Ono (Y.). ‘The Industrial Transition in Japan”. < ° 
Patten (S. N.). “The Principles of Rational Taxation ” . * 


. Seligman (E. A.). ‘The General Property Tax” : : 
’ Mayr (von G.). “ Der Staat als Schuldner und als Glaubiger ” ; . 
Cohn (G.). ‘System der Nationalékonomie. Zweiter Band: Finanzwissen- 


schaft ” f a ° . 2 ° é é 
Tortora (E.). ‘“ Nouvi Documenti per Ja Storia del Banco di Napoli” 
Marshall (A.). ‘Principles of Economics” . 3 : ‘ c 

Report of the Social Economy Section of the Universal International 
__ Exhibition of 1889 at Paris ” A 4 < : : 
Coghlan (T. A.). ‘ The Seven Colonies of Australasia ” A j 


“ Political Science, Quarterly ’ . 6 é 
Willoughby (W. F.), Graffenreid (C. de). “ Child Labour” . x 
“ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science” . 
 Indagini sulla Emigrazione Italiana all’ Estero, 1888-89” . 7 
Howell (G., M.P.). “The Conflicts of Capital and Labour 2 : 

- “Reports from the Select Committee on Town Holdings” . ° fe 

“Rapport addressé 4 M. Rouvier, Ministre des Finances; par M. Boutin, 

Conseiller @’EKtat, Directeur Général des Contributions Directes sur les 


Résultats de l’Hvaluation des Propriétés Baties” . ; : , 
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Boors. Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works—contd. 
Suchsland (yon Dr. Hatpnch); ne Hagelye in Deutsch- 
land” : : 5 
Sternegg (von Karl). ve Die Nachste Volkszihlung. » 
Juraschiek (von R). “Baumwoll-Production Handel und Industrie im 
letzten decennium ” : . cs 
Mayr (Dr.G.). “ Allegemeines Statistisches Archiv? A 2 A 
CANADIAN immigration and emigration . : : 
CAPITAL, accumulation of, in decade 1875-85 (see aipfen). 
CENSUS of Australasiain 1891  . - ; : : . 


of India (see Mouat). 
of United States 
CuisHoum (G.G.). An Hxamination of the Coal and Iron Produc- 
tion of the principal Coal and Iron Producing Countries of the 
World, with reference to the English Coal Question . : ° 


Amount of coal produced in different countries . 3 a 5 
Rate of increase of coal production in different countries .  . ; 
Employment of coal in the iron industry 

Rate of increase of production of iron and iron ore in different countries 
compared. ° = ° 

Iron ore production in ‘the United Kingdom and Germany : é . 

Steel production > . é 

Progress of railway construction throughout the world : : . 

Export of coal from the United Kingdom ; ; 

Consumption of coal for steam power used in manufactures in the United 
Kingdom . : 5 3 F c 

Miscellaneous heads of coal consumption i. . : 

General conclusions from the facts already consider ed i , 

Proposed preventives of the too rapid consumption of coal 

The possibility of economic disturbances that may lead to a somewhat sudden 
check to the demand for Inglish coal . 

Table 1, Amount of coal produced in the chief coal ‘producing countri ies of 
the world, with the amount of the home consumption in some of these 
countries. . 

—— Il. Export of coal from the United Kingdom to different countries é 

—— III. Average rate of increase per cent. per annum in the amount of 
production, &e., of coal in different countries : 3 

—— IV. Production of pig iron and iron ore in the chief producing countries 

—— V. Production of steel in the chief producing countries . 

——— VI. Showing the percentage of the aggregate production of pig iron of 
the five chief producing countries belonging to each of the five in four 
successive periods . 





the United Kingdom and Germany . 

—— VIII. Export of iron and steel of all sorts from the United Kingdom to 
different countries . 

IX. Average rate of increase per cent. “per annum in “the amount of 

production of pig iron, iron ore, and steel in certain countries, and eS 

of iron from the United Kingdom : 

X. Increase in the aggregate length of ‘the railw ay systems of various 

countries, and of the world asa whole, in successive periods § 

XI. Average rate of increase per cent. per annum in the ageregate 

length of the railway systems of different parts of the world, and of the 

world asa whole, in successive periods : 

XIf. Average total value of British exports of native produce and 

manufactures, with the percentage belonging to some of the leading 

commotlities, in seven successive periods . 

XIII. Average rate of increase per cent. per annum of the net import 
of raw cotton into France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the United 
Kingdom, of raw wool into the United Kingdom, and of the exports of 
various textile manufactures from the United Kingdom (by quantities) . 

—— XIV. Export of cotton yarn, in thousands of Ibs., to China, Hong Kong, 
and Japan, from the United Kingdom and British India in recent years. 

— XV. Tonnage employed in exporting coal from the United Kingdom . 

















— XVI. Average yield per acre of maize in the States and Territories of 


the United States in the periods 1870-79 and 1879-88 2 : 


Discussion on Mr. Chisholm’s Paper: 
Jeans (J. 8.) 


Dealt with the exhaustion of coal supplies . : ‘ . . 


Paul (H. M.) 


Explained the position of the Australasian colonies . a . , 


VII. Ratio of the imported i iron ore to the total consumption of ore in | 
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CHISHOLM (G. G.) Dena on his Paper—contd. 
Glover (J.) 
Referred to the export of coal A : : ° 
Hamilton (R.) 
Spoke of the position of China > F é ° . 5 
Freeman (T.) 
Said that there was tendency to economy in use of coal é : = 


Chisholm (G. G.), reply : E 3 ‘ : : : 
Coat production (see Chisholm). 
CoInaGE (see Norman). 
CoMMERCE. Commercial History and Review of 1889 [from the 
supplement to the “ Kconomist”’ of 22nd February, 1890 | 


Progress of 1888 continued . 5 . . 2 F - 
/ Foreign trade : : 
Profits compare favourabl y with prev ious years - : - 
Prices 2 : . . “ Q ; : : 
Wheat c . - : < : s 
Saving bank deposits . fs ; ‘ A 3 z é 
New companies : é ; ° A 
Finance and money market, tables. > “ : i 
COMPETITION, some aspects of (see Marshall) . ‘ = 
Corn. Gazette average prices, 1889, with ipa of 1888 ‘added 
for comparison ' , : Z 
CRIME, abatement of (see Gr osvenor) 
CRIMINALS, anthropometric identification of . ft ° : : 


EpGEworRTH (Professor F. Y.). Zhe Element of Chance in Com- 


petitive Hxaminations. Part I é 3 : : 

Marks given at examinations are amenable to law, like other kinds of 

estimates . ° . : : ° ° 

Statistics illustrating this principle 3 . C - : ; 

Estimates of a person’ Ss weight ‘ : 2 : 2 P 

Estimates of a person’s height : : 
Fstimates of the number of. 5/. notes which counterpoise a Sov ereign 
Statistics relating to the case of an examination in one subject 5 

A general theorem required for the case of an examination in several subjects 

The theorem applied to an examination in one subject z . 


The Element of Chance in Competitive Examinations. Part II . 


Statistics relating to the general case of an examination in several subjects . 
Answers to the questions : How many of the successful candidates at a given 
examination are perfectly safe? What is the most probable number of 
those who would be displaced if different examiners had been gale ag 
Moderation of these computations , 
The elimination of chance by pushing marks up or down is precarious and 
‘imperfect . 


Other plans for neutralising the element of chance ; ; : ; 
Importance of the inquiry . x é : “ - = 
Epucation in England and Wales (see Hamilton). 
EMIGRATION, Canadian 4 F R : i 4 : 
ENGLISH Lirerature. See Books. 
Exonanass, Foreign, for 1889 : 3 


Exports, United Kingdom. Tables of merchandise, 1884-89 ; : 
table of gold and silver, 1887-89. : . eee . 


FINANCIAL AND CoMMERCIAL History of 1889. See Commerce. 
Frres. The Fires in London during the Year 1889, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade {from Captain Shaw’s Report] . ‘ 


Number of calls for fires, and of fires during the year, with ¢able distinguish- 
ing serious from slight, in each year 1866-89, and lives lost and endangered 
Number of journeys, “water used : - 5 : : : 
Strength of the brigade, number of watches . 
Table of number of fires, 1886-89, classified according to occupations 
of number of fires, classified under causes assigned, and table showing 
numbers on each day of the week, 1880-89 . — . : 4 - 
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GiFFEN (Robert, LL.D.). Accumulations of Capital in the United 
Kingdom in 1875-85 : . : : : x as Nie 


J. Introductory: object of the paper is to discuss tlhe accumulations or 
growth of capital In a given period, and comparisons of periods may be 
successful if same method is followed . . A ° . 6 

Methods of calculation : ° 5 : - : L 

If. ‘The valuation of 1885 of the nation’s property shows a total of 10,037 
millions sterling, tah/e 0 , 

Examination of the different items in detail 5 - 5 = 

Il!. The recent progress: comparison of the results for two ten-yearly 
periods shows that the capital, which in 1875-was 8,500 millions, has 
increased by 1,489 millions, or nearly 17} per cent. 2 ° ° 

Examination of the different items in detail; ¢able showing increase per cent. 
in certainitems . c 4 2 2 é c 5 

IV. Distribution of wealth between England, Scotland, and Ireland: an 


attempt to show this is difficult 4 4 : c : ° 
The percentage of the total is for England 86:0, for Scotland g*¥, and for 
Treland 4°3 . : 6 é 5 2 


Examination of the different items in detail - . a : . 
V. Historical retrospect: comparison of the present with more distant 
periods, tables 


Vi. Accumulations of capital in foreign countries ~ : A é ‘ 
The United States population and wealth, 1790-1880, fable . : ° 
France, tables A 


-VII.-The uses of national valuations are (1) to measure accumulation at 
intervals; (2) to compare income with property; (3) to measure the burden 
of national debts; (4) to measure the relative resources of different com- 
munities; (5) to indicate how the wealth of a community is composed; 
(6) to measure progress from period to period; (7) to compare the aggregate 
accumulation with that portion which is invested in stocks; and (8) to 
elucidate changes in the value of money . ; . : 5 

Conclusion. é : ° A S . 6 3 
Appendix: I. Estimate of annual interest on English capital invested abroad 


in public loans or shares of companies, éadle oe ae ewee Ary’ 3 
iI. Summary of list of public issues of loans and undertakings on account 
of foreign countries in 1876-85, table : . 8 . . 


Discussion on Mr. Giffen’s Paper : 
Hendriks (F.) 


Drew attention to the speculative character of much of the valuation Z 


Garnett (F. B.) 


Examined Mr. Giffen’s figures so far as they related to income tax returns . 


Foxwell (Professor H. 8.) 


Doubted if in estimating capital of different periods the number of years’ 
purchase should be altered, and questioned whether rates of production of 
wealth aud increase of population were the sanye in both periods dealt with 


Jeans (J. 8S.) 


Thought that mines and ironworks had been under estimated. “ . 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 

Referred to recent stimulus to production . . ‘ A . 
Bourne (8.) 

Referred to the income tax. 5 : em : : . 


Craigie (Major) 
Had come to.the conclusion that neither the income tax returns or any other 
published data afforded materials for a reliable computation of capital .. 


Kidd (B.) 

Questioned whether the basis of comparison adopted by Mr. Giffen was the 
same in both periods 7 2 4 : ° ‘ 

Chairman (Mr. Goschen) 


Thought no part of the paper more valuable than the historical part, but 
thought that in the capitalisation of income a certain amount of romance 
could not be excluded; but all must recognise the service that Mr. Giffen 
had rendered in these contributions to statistical science . . . 


Giffen (R.), reply : : : ; : : ; : 
GROSVENOR (G.). Statistics of the Abatement in Crime in England 


and Wales, during the Twenty Years ended 1887-88 . ; E 
Introduction . : ° : : . * 
1. Police statistics . < 4 


Tables 1. Cost and strength of the police and constabulary forces’ ta : 
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-GROSVENOR (G.) Statistics of the Abatement of Crime—contd. 


Table 2, Number of known theives, Pepe itor, and offenders at large in 
England and Wales : “ 

—— 3. Number of houses of known or suspected bad character ° 5 

—— 4. Number of indictable crimes committed, as reported to the police. 

—— 5. Number of indictable crimes which show a decided increase 

—— 6. Number of offences determined summarily, with the number and 
proportion convicted A - 


Il. Results of trials upon indictment : : : c 
Tables 7. Results of trials for indictable offences : 65 3 

— 8. Class 1 of indictable offences - . A A A 
— 9. Class 2 of indictable offences : x : : é 
— 10. Class 3 of indictable offences s ‘ F “ 

— ll. Ciass 4 of indictable offences . : ‘ F 4 
— 12. Class 5 of indictable offences A A A - . 


— 138. Class 6 of indictable oftences 
—— 14. Number of persons indicted for crimes showi ing a marked increase - 


III. Prison statistics . ° ° 

Tables 15. Number of committals to gov ernment local prisons ° ° 

— i6. Birthplace of those committed J : . : . 

— 17. State of instruction of those committed = : 

—— 18. Number of criminals and suspected persons at large, in prison, and 
in reformatory and industrial schools in England and Wales ° 


IV. Probable causes of the general abatement in crime 
Appendix Tables A. Number of persons convicted, 1869-7 


—- B. Number of persons convicted, 1879-88 : . . 
— C. Indictable offences . = . : . A 
—— D. Sentences, 1869-78 . . A A A * . 
—— IK. Sentences, 1879-88 . . . ; c 5 5 5 


Discussion on Mr. Grosvenor’s Paper : 


Hendriks (F.) 


Thought the paper most valnable A ptr’ Live ° 1 


Monro (J., C.B.) 


Referred to the effect of sentences on criminals A A. . ; 


Murray-Brown (T. Q.) 


Drew attention to the diminution of crime . : % ‘ 


Hamilton (R.) 


‘Referred to the question of education . ° ° . . 


Elliott (T. H.) 


Drew attention to the large proportion of small offences . * . 


Grosvenor (G.), reply. ? , , : : : : 


Hamitton (Rowland). Popular Education in England and Wales 
since 1882 . : : : : : : ‘ : 5 


Review of position from the Act of 1870to 1882. : : . 
The Royal Commission, 1886 . : : 2 A : : 
Scope of the present paper. . bs c ; : : 
References to tables, 1882-88 - 5 4 : 
The code and iustructions to Her Majesty’ s inspectors C . . 
What is “a pass?” . A E A “ ; E 
Specific subjects rs ‘ : : é : : . 
School accommodation 5 5 ° 
Proportion of population using public elementary schools, table : ° 
Supply of schools. ‘ Free schools ” ae 5 : : 5 
Use of manual training 5 , 
Complete educational returns for the whole country required. . ° 
The scope and duties of primary schools c j é ° 
Teaching staff. “Untrained” aud “trained” teachers : ° ° 
Training colleges, tables 5 : . ° . 


Science and art department rate ‘ : 
Certificates of efficiency ; workhouse and other schools; “boarding out,” and 
the blind, deaf and dumb, and feeble minded : 


Night schools ; continuing schools ; ; and other subsidiary schools ° . 
The Charity Commission : - . : : 
Medicalinspection . 6 ° : 5 
Reports of the Commission ; staff of inspectors . ° ° - 
Concluding remarks . é : A 
Appendix La, B. Memorandum of the code of 1882 ,and copy of Schedule I 
—— II. Increase in voluntary and school board schools respectively : 
— [IL 4, B. Ages of children on See of inspected schools ; pee gs 
in average attendance, &e. 4 c ‘ : 
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Hamiton (Rowland), Education in England and Wales—contd. 
Appendix IV a, B, c, D, x. Ages and number of children presented and 
passed in the standards in elementary and in class subjects 5 A 90 
V. Merit grant . : - ; 5 : < Sil 
—— VI. Abstract showing the distribution of grants on inspection and 
examination “ * H . F 4 92 
—— VII. Specific subjects; number and passes in each subject = A 93 
—— VIII. Teaching staff: certificated trained and untrained teachers, &e. . 94 
—— IX. Certificates of efficiency . . - A F - 96 
— X. Night schools : “ - - A - : 96 
—— XIa,B. Abstract showing income and expenditure of public elementary 
schools from rates and other sources, the government grant, and school 
pence : 2 4 . . : . . eee 
— XII. Memorandum on building grants . - 5 98 


— XIII a, B, c, D, E. ‘‘Schools Inquiry Commission.” Condensed 
abstract of returns showing numbers, grant, cost, and examination results 
in certain selected towns, boroughs, and unions, ° mee 99 

—— XIV. Population under school boards and school attendance committees 103 

—— XV. a, B. Memorandum on charity commission and endowed schools . 104 

—— XVI. Science and Art Department . > . . Sols 


Discussion on Mr. Hamilton’s Paper : 
Fitch (Dr. J. G.) 


Thought the paper most useful as a historical statement of the position ot 
elementary and higher education . ° ° . . - . 106 


Coxhead (Rey. J. J.) 
Referred to the use of co-operation between the registrar-general and 
education officers . . . ° . . . oe 107 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 
Said he thought that the registrar-general would always give every informa- 
tion in his power . : ‘ ° . ° ° ean LU 
Elliott (T. H.) 


Referred to the increase in the percentage of children at school of the 


higher ages - . < f ° ° : - 108 
Bateman (A. E.) 
Thought the census should be taken every five years ° ‘ ge 109 


Craigie (Major) 


Drew attention to the decrease in the examination of children n agriculture 110 


Danvers (Sir J.) 


Said that it was now contended that no system of elementary education 
would be complete unless it were made free and compulsory, but thought 
that with such a concession there would still remain the difficult point of 
evasion of attendance ° ° - ° : - 110 


Chairman (F. Hendriks) 


Said that it appeared from Mr. Hamilton’s figures, that we were now in the 
happy position of approximating to a maximum of good return for the : 
envrmous annual outlay of capital invested in the education of the people. 
Mr. Hamilton had in a former paper read to the Society compared the 
progress of ten years, 1872-82. The figures then bronght forward showed 
that whilst the population had increased between 13 and 13% per cent., 
the average attendance of scholars under education at the public expense 
had augmented by no less than 125 per cent. in the decennial period. In 
the last six years, 1882-88, whilst the population had increased only by 
about 8 per cent., the increase of average attendance of scholars in board 
schools had been no less than 20 per cent., and in voluntary schools it had 
come up to 46 percent. . arte wie . ° . - 110-11 


Hamilton (R.), reply : ; ; ia hee | : 
Humpureys (Noel A.). Statistics of Insanity in England, with 
Special Reference to its Alleged Increasing Prevalence ‘ - 201 


As to the materials for an inquiry into statistics of lunacy > ‘ - 201-5 
1. Census statistics of insanity, the first enumeration in 1841 . . : 205 
Census enumerations of 1851, 1861, and 1871 . - i 5 = y206 
Results of census of 1881, table. : : A ; 5 - 207-8 
Comparison of census returns and lunacy commissioners’ reports ‘ - 209-10 
Distribution of the insane ; ‘ 4 : : - 2il 

2. Lunacy commissioners’ statistics bearing on the prevalence of insanity «. yale 
Increase of insanity, table . : ‘ ° . . - 212-15 
Rates of insanity, table . 213-14 


5. Distribution of registered insanity and rates of pauper insanity in the 
connties of Kngland and Wales in 1889 . . : . 
4. Increase of the rates of pauper insanity in counties in the eighteen years 
1871-89 : . . ° ® ’ : . 217 
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PAGE 
Humpnreys (Noel A.). Statistics of Insanity—contd. 
5. Accumulation of the insane . . 3 é ° . oe 4219 
6. Age-distribution of the inmates of lunatic asylums. : é eee I 
7. Mortality of the insane, and its effect upon the numbers of the living 
insane. . ° . ° : : F oe 4 225 
8. ‘The effect of insanity on mortality . - ° . » | 232 
9. Conclusion: that without therefore venturing to say that there has been no 
increase of insanity in England in recent years, many reasons have been 
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His Royat Higuness Toe Prince Consort, K.G....... 1840-61 
Presidents, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, F.R.S....... 1834-36 
_ Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., LL.D., F.R. SEERA C si ate 1836-38 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, Th iPeash aaa ae vie 1838-40 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Sandon, AG a ay te lags 1840-42 


(afterwards Earl of Harrowby. ) 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S.. 1842-43 


The Right Hon. the Viscount PSO Weak... thoftie «ale iss: 1843-45 
(afterwards Karl of Shaftesbury.) 
The Right Hon. the Lord Monteagle .............-s06. 1845-47 
The Right Hon. the Harl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S............. 1847-49 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby Se ROP ERS 1849-51 
The Right Hon. the Lord Overstone ..............-240 1851-53 
The Right Hon. the Harl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. ...... 1853-55 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., D.C.L....... 1855-57 
The Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P..........0.2005: 1857-59 


(now Earl of Derby.) 

The Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. .... 1859-61 
(afterwards Earl Russell.) 

The Right Hon. Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.C.B. .. 1861-63 
(afterwards Lord Hampton.) 


Cyc toaveh TV Ee 9851 S04 ae Os 6 oe a ae .. 1863-65 
The Right Hon. the Lord Houghton, 1B Ol pe ed alee Se ate 1865-67 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., D. Biba. . 1867-69 


W. Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. of France.. 1869-71 


William Farr, Esq., M.D., ©. 'B., i DG lope tid tebe Ral ete Ai lr 1871-73 
William A. Guy, Esq. : M. B., is ee ee 1873-75 
James Heywood, Esq.) M.A., Monel Gomes emtets 65 See Lodo td 
The Right Hon. George Shaw Lefevret eaten nce ey 1877-79 
TN IGT MESS SoCo SSO [el eerie aoe 1879-80 
(now the Right Hon. Lord Brassey.) 
The Right Hon. Sir James Caird, K.O.B., F.R.S. ... 1880-82 
ploo Moric ihr ald iF Oe 0 Sean esecoee 1882-84 
Din maweogsy snawson, K.0.M.G;, C.B. oo. ee ee oe 1884-86 


The Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen, M.P., LL.D., F.R.S. 1886-88 
T. Graham Balfour, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., E.R... a DER Ae pal Es torelet 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Those marked thus * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions, 


The names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 





Year of 
Election. 
1876 | Abrahams, Israel, F.R:G-S., 
104, Great Russell-street, W.C. 
1888 | Ackland, Tha tnaet Ora ci be 55 
St. Mildred’ s oe Poultry EC. 
1888 | Actanp, Arthur Herpert Dyxs, M.A., M. P:; 
35, Cadogan-terrace, S.W. 
1862 | Acland, Sir Henry Wentworth, Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S., 
Oxford. 
1869 | Acland, The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., FR. G. Se 
. Killerton, Exeter ; and Atheneum Club, ‘Ss. ye 
1879 | Adam, Robert (City Chamberlain), 
Cit ‘y Chambers, Edinburgh. 
1867 | Addison, John, 
Oolehill Cottage, Fulham Palace-road, 8.W. 
1890 | Adler, Marcus Nathan, M.A., F.1.A., 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C., and 22, Craven-hill, W. 
1884 | Agius, Edward Tancred, 
90, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1886 | Ainslie, William George, M.P., 
23, Abingdon-street, S. W. 
1876 Aitchison, William John, 
2, Princes-street, EC. 
Aitken, Thomas, 
1, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
1879 | Akers- Douglas, Aretas, M.P., J.P., - 
Chilston Park, “Maidstone, Kent. 
1841 | Aldam, William, J. P., D.L 
Frickley Hall, Doncaster. 
1876 Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
2, Hast India-avenue, Leadenhail-street, H.C. 
pre Allard, Alphonse (Directeur de la Monnaie), 
Br ussels, Belgium. 
1889 | Peatiate Frank, a Re . 
| ’ Guild ford- terrace,77, Hill-st., Thorndon, Wellington, N.Z.- 


1885 











' Year of 
Election. 


1877 
(1871 


1889 


1886 
1890 
1871 
1890 
1884 
1872 
1888 
18838 
1884 
1888 
1871 
1870 


1872 
1890 
1872 
1879 
1855 
1890 
1881 





- 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 11 


Allen, John T. R., 
13, York-road, Hove, Brighton. 
Allen, J oseph, 
West Riding Chambers, ae Yorkshire. 
Anderson, Sir James, F.R.G.S., F.G.S 
50, Old Broad-street, A. C. : 
Rerdersic: John Andrew (Alderman), 
Faversham, Kent. 
Andras, Henry Walsingham, F.1.A.., 
25, Pall Mall, S.W 


* Andrews, Henry, 


18, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Angus, R. B., 

Montreal, Canada. 
Ann, Alfred E., F.R.G-S.,. 

The Oaks, Snaresbrook, Essex. 
Anning, Edward James, 

78, Cheapside, E.C. 


* Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A., 


4, Brick-court, Temple, H.C. 
Asch, William, 

A, Albert Mansions, 118, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Aschenheim, Gustav, 

27, Mineing-lane, E.C. 
Ashwell, Herry, 

Woodthorpe Grange, Sherwood, Notts. 
Atkinson, Charles, 

Benhilton, St. Saviour’s-road, Croydon. 
Atkinson, George W., 

1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Avery, Thomas, 

Church- road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


*Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 


Mayfield, Lansdown-place, Cheltenham. 
Back, Frederick, 


Launceston, Tasmania. 


* Backhouse, Edmund, 


Bank, Darlington. 
Bae Powell Sir George, K.C.M.G., M.P., 

8, St. George’ s-place, Hyde Park Cor ner, SW. 
Barney, Artuur Hourcueson, F.1.A., 

Us ’ Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Bain, Wiiliam Whyte, 

23, Castlereagh-street, Si hie y, New South Wales. 
Baines, Jervoise Athelstane, C53 

Simla, India. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1882 | Baker, Captain Daniel, 
Avenue House, Hagle 4 - os : Edgbaston, Bt die 
1884 | Baker, George, 
12, Burwood-place, W. 
1887 | Baker, Nani, 
21, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 
1887 | Baldwin, Alfred, J.P., 
Wilden House, near Stourport, : 
1878 | Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur James, M.P., LL.D. 
4, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
1848 Balfour, General Sir George, K.0.B., M.P., D.L., 
6, ‘Cleveland-gardens, ‘Bayswater, W. 
1886 Balfour, Gerald William, M.P., 
32, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
1873 | Balfour, ‘Jabez Spencer, M.P., 
4, Marlborough-gate, W. 
1865 Batrour, T. Granam, M.D., F.BS., F.R.C.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 


1886 | Ball, Sidney, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
1877 | Barbour, William Boyle, M.P., 
Woodlands, Paisley, and "Devonshire Club, 8. W. 
1880 /*Baring, Thomas Charles, 
High Beach, Loughton. 
1886 | Barker, W. E., B.A., 


1884 | Barlow, William Henry, F.R.S., C.E., 
| 2, Old Palace-yard, S.W. 
1887 | Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.1.A., 
70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1889 | Barr, Andrew Wallace, 
12, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, E.C. 
1885 | Barratt, Thomas aes 
7 5, New Oxford- street, W. 
1887 |*Barrett, ‘Thomas Squire, F.Z.S. , M.A.I., F.R. Hist. Soc., 
Langle y House, Grove-lane, Denmark- hill, S.E. 
1883 | Barron, Thomas Walter, M.A., M.B., M.R.C. S., &C., 
10, Old Elvet, Durham, 
1888 | Barrow, ’Alfred, 
Weston-street, Southwark, S.B. 
1878 | Barry, Francis Tress, M.P., 
St. Leonard’ s-hill, Windsor. 
1888 |*Bartlett, Frederick W., 
4, Tennison-street, York-road, S.E. 
1888 Barton! Ebenezer Johnstone, M. a 
East India U' nited Service Club, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1889 | Bastable, Professor C. F., M.A., 
74, Kenilworth-square, Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 





Year ot 
Election 


1873 
1877 
1888 
1877 
1873 
1871 
1890 
1875 
1878 
1875 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1872 

1884 
1889 
1882 

1886 

1890 

1880 


1884: 


1888 
1890 
1888 
1884: 


LIST OF FELLOWS. » 13 


Bate, George, 
71, Mount Pleasant, Barrow-in-Lurness. 
BatEMAN, ALFRED Epmunp (Vice-President and Secretary), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Batten, John W., 
3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 
95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Furnival-street, Holborn, B.C. 
*Baynes, William Wilberforce, I’.1.A., : 
32, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Beardmore, George Russell, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Warwick House, Upper-street, Lslington-green, N. 
*Beardsall, Francis HE. M., 
25, Booth-street, Manchester. 
*Beauchamp, The Right Hon. Earl, 
13, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., &e., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
Beaumont, Henry, 


*Beazeley, Michael Wornun, B.A., 
8, St. Paul’s-road, Thorntcn Heath, Surrey. 
Beckingham, James Horace, 
48, Perey Park, Tynemouth, Northumberland. 
*Bedford, His Grace, the Duke of, K.G., D.L., 


Bedford, James, 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
Beecroft, William Henry, 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
*Beeton, Henry Ramie (tia, Austin Friars, L.C.) ; 
9. Maresfield-gardens, Hampstead. 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull, 
Bartholomew House, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick, F.LA., 
9, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Bell, Sir Isaac Lowthian, Bart., J.P., F.R.S. 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton, York, N.L. 
Bell, James T., 
Northcote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
Bellew, Thomas Acheson, 
65, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 
Bellman, Robert Alexander, 
21, Mincing-lane, E.C., and Stoke Newington, N. 
*Benson, G. R. (Oxenford Hall, Oxford), 
8, Kensington Court Mansions, W. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks, 
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Year of 


Election. 


1884, 
1886 
1890 


1869 
1879 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1890 
1881 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1885 


1885 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Berg, Wilhelm, 

37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Bernard, Henry Fitzgerald, 

_ Rosslara, Ealing, W. 

Berry, Arthur, M.A., 

King’s College, Cambridge. 
Bevan, Thomas, 

Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 

*Beverley, Henry, 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 
*Bickford-Smith, William, M.P., J.P., D.L., &e., 

‘TLrevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, (Comptroller), 

Rangoon, Burmah. 
Billinghurst, Henry F., 

41, Lothbury, E.C. 
Binney, William, 

13, St. Helen’s-place, E.C.; Hillfield, Hampstead, N.W. 
Binns, Richard Wilham, F.S.A., 

Diglis House, Worcester. 
Birch, Robert W. Peregrine, M. Inst. C.E., 

5, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Bird, Stanley, G. 





p) 


Bishop, Frederic Sillery, M.A., J.P., 
Glanrafon, Sketty, Swansea. es , 
Bishop, George, | 
131, Powts-street, Woolwich. | 
Blades, R. H., 
23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Blench, John Urwin, 
81, Datle-street, Liverpool. 
Boileau, John Peter Hamilton, M.D., &e. (Brigade-Surgeon), 
Medical Staff, Meerut, Bengal. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Pendrea, near Penzance. 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, L.C. 
Bolton, Edward, 
Clifton Villa, Beverley-road, Hull. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, M.P., 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar, James, M.A., LL.D., 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster, S.W. 
Bond, Edward, 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W.. 
Boor, CHARLES, 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, B.C. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-sircet, Southwark, S.E. 


va ste ee ele 
a oa er ae ae ee ee 


Oe ns ee 


— SAP 
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Year of 


_ Election. 


Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, lade 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.E. 
_ 1888 | Bottomley, George, 
' Arbourfield House, Derby. 
1871 | Bourns, Srrepuen, 
Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 
1886 | Bourne, William, A.I.A., 
4, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
1885 | Bovell, The Hon. Henry Alleyne, LL.B., 
Chelston, Barbados, West Indies. 
1876 | Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, B.C. 
1887 | Bowles, Captain Henry Ferryman, M.A., M.P., 
Myddelton House, Waltham Oross, Herts. 
1879 | Bowley, Edwin, F.I.A., 
Burnt Ash-hill, Lee, Kent. 
1886 | Boyle, Courtenay, C.B., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
1883 | Braby, Frederick, F.C.S., F.G.S., 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 
1875 | Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussea. 
1888 | Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C... F.B.S., 
5, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1886 | Bramwell,/The Right Hon. Lord, F.R.S., 
17, Cadogan-place, S.W. 
1873 | Brassry, Tur Riaur Hoy. Lorp, K.C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 2A, Park-lane, W. 
1864 |*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
1884 | Breckon, John Robert, 
41, Fawcett-street, Sunderland. 
1883 | Briesemann, Francis, 


1883 | Broad, Harrington Evang, | 

_fonthill, Reigate, Surrey. 
1876 | Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 

20, -Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1883 | Brooke, C. B., 

16, Leadenhail-street, H.C. 
1874 | Broom, Andrew, A.C.A.., 

2, De Orespigny-terrace, Denmark-hill, SE. 
1878 | Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 

, 12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
1860 | Browne, Edward William,. 

| 33, Poultry, E.C. 
1875 | Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.I.A., 

11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1884 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1865 
1880 
1873 
1884 
1882 
— 1885 
1886 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1884 
1887 
1888 


1874 
1877 
1879 
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Browne, Willis, F.1.A., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Bruce, Lord Henry Brudenell, M.P., 
36, Haton-place, S.W. 
*Brunner, John Tomlinson, M.P., 
Winnington Old Hall, Northwich, Cheshire. 
Buck, Sir Edward Charles, 
Revenue and Agricultural Depar tment, Simla, India. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Burdett, Henry Charles, 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 2 
1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burgess, John, 


Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.1.A., 
Equatable Assurance Office, Mansion House-str C7 See OF 6S 
Burrows, Abraham, J.P., 
Green Hall, Atherton, near Manchester 
Burt, Frederick, ER.GS., 
Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 
*Burton, The Right Hon. Lord, Chesterfield House, 
Mayfair, W: and Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bush, Baron William de, F.0.S., 
20, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street, LC, 
Buxton, ‘Sydney Charles, M.P. 
15, Eaton-place, S.W. 
Byrne, Edward Simpson, F.S.A.A., 
The Treasury, Calcutta. 
Byrom, William Ascroft, F.S.A.A., 
Savings Bank, Wigan, Lancashire. 


Carrp, THe Ricut Hon. Sir Jamus, K.C.B., F.RS. 
(Honorary pe eke and Trustee), 
8, Queen’s-gate-gardens,S.W.; & Cassencary,Creetown, N.B. 

Campbell, Sir George, K.C.8.I., M.P., D.C.L., 

Lis Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, ‘SW. 
Campbell, George Lamb, 

Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 





Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 





Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1887 
1888 
1881 
1872 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1878 
1885 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1889 
1881 
1858 
1869 
1884: 
1888 
1880 
1886 


LIST OF FELLOWS. if; 


Cannan, Hdwin, M.A., 
24, St. Giles’, Oxford. 
Capper, Robert, A.I.C.E., F.R.G.S., 


CarBurt, Epwarp Hamer, M. Inst. M.E., M. Inst. C.E., J.P. 
19, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 

Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
HM. Consul, Mexico. 


*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 


The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
Carmichael, Charles H. E., M.A.. 

Harlsmuir House Mirabel-road, ®ulkham, S.W 
Carmichael, Thomas D. Gibson, 

Castlecraig, Dolphintor NR, 
Carpenter, Frederick, 

19, Hmperor’s-gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
Carr, Ebenezer, 

5, Grocers’ Hall-court, Poultry, £.C. 
Carruthers- Wain, William J., 

Linden Lodge, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Carter, Eric Mackay, A.I.A., F.C.A., 

33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Carter, Joseph Robert, 

2, Steeles-road, N.W., and 14, King’s Arms-yard, E.C. 

*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 

Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
Casson, William A., 

22, Addison-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
Castle, Robert, 

18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
Cater, J. J., 

39, Lombard-street, F.C. 
Cattarns, Richard, 

Enfield House, Grove-park, Lee, SE. 
Catton, John Morris, 

St. George’s Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Causton, Richard Knight, M.P. 

3, Clanricarde-gardens, W. 
Chadwick, David, © 

The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, 8.E. 
Chadwick, John Oldfield, F.R.GS., 

95, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
Chailley, Joseph, 

9 Rue Guy de la Brosse, Paris, 
Challis, William H. 

Enfield, Middlesex. 

*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., E.RS8., 

40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Chamberlain, Richard, M.P., 

39, Cadogan-square, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1884 
1851 
1883 
1853 
1886 
1869 
1888 
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Chapman, Samuel, 
Shirley, Chipping Barnet, Herts. 
Chater, J., 
Evelyn Lodge, Comarpore, Asausol, E.I.R., India. 
*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Childs, Walter, 


Chisholm, David, F.I.A., 
9, Rillbank-terrace, Edinburgh. 
*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Sc., F'.R.G.S., 
26, Dornton-road, Balham, S.W. 
Chubb, Hammond, B.A., 
Bickley, Kent. 
Clapham, W. W., 
35, Church-street, Manchester. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Clark, Henry James (Government Statist of Trinidad). 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clarke, Charles Goddara, 
Ingleside, Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 
Grove-road-villas, Walthamstow. 
*Clarke, Ernest, F.L.S., 
10, Addison-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
H.M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry, 
Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 
*CraRKE, Hype, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 
8, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
Battle Abbey, Sussex. 
Clirebugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
66, Cornhill, E.C. 
Clough, Walter Owen, 
89, Gresham-street, H.C, and The Ridgway, Enfield. 
Coate, James, 
East Villa, Lyme-road, Axminster. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Cockshott, John James, 
24, Queen’s-road, Southport. 
Cohen, Nathaniel Louis, 
31, Throgmorton-street, L.C. 


Year of 
Election. 


1859 
1887 
1888 
1883 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1884 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1874: 
1883 
1873 
1889 
1880 
1890 
1862 
1882 
1888 
1874 
1870 
1889 
1890 
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Coleman, Harry, 
34, Golden-square, W. 
Coles, John, F.I.A., 
39, Throgmorton-street, E..C, 
Collet, Sir Mark Wilks, Bart., 
2, Sussex-square, W., and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Collison, Frederick H., 
99, Cheapside, E.C., and Talfourd-road, Camberwell. 


Collmann, John S., 
*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.LA., F.R.C.L, 


Vicar of Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 

Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 

Colomb, Captain Sir J. C. R., K.C.M.G., Maps Ro Avr S-2., 
Drowmquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 

Colyar, Henry Anselm De, 

24, Palace-gardens-terrace, W.; Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Compton, The Right Hon. Earl, M.P. 
51, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 

Connell, Arthur Knatchbull, M.A., 
20, Elmtree-road, N.W. 
Cooke-Taylor, R, Whately, 
Frenchwood House, Preston. 
Corbett, John, M.P., 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
George-yard, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
18, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, Si Rel es 
Linton-park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
17, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Cotton, F. Carter, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Courtney, The Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P.. 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. : 
Cowen, Charles, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Crages, John George, C.A.., 
19a, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Crater, Mason Parrick Guorexr (Secretary) 
6, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Craik, George Lillie, 
29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Cramp, Charles Courtney, C.E., 
28, Boscombe-road, Uxbridge-road, W. 
Crawford, Richard Frederick, 
Lemple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


? 
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Year of 


Flection. 


1878 
1886 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1888 
1883 
1887 
1875 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1873 


1886 
1888 
1884 
1880 
1873 
1886 
1890 
1869 
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Crewdson, Ernest, 

Platt Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 
Crispin, Edward, 

Queen Insurance Company, Buenos Ayres. 
Croal, David Octavius, 

15, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


*Crompton-Roberts, Charles Benry, 


16, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Cropper, James, 

Ellergreen, Kendal. 
Crosse, Rev. Edmond Francis, 

St. Thomas, Bedford-Leigh, Lancashire. 
Cullen, Thomas, F'.C.A. 


Culley, George, 

2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Cunnineuam, Rev. WiiitaM, M.A., D.D., 

2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge, 
Curtis, Charles Edward, 

6, Barron’s Court-road, West Kensington, S.W. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.S.I., J.P., 

120, London Wall, #.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 


Effingham-hill, Dorking, Surrey. 


Dale, David, 

West Lodge, Darlington. 
Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 

17, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Daniell, Clarmont J., 

Carshalton, Surrey. 
Danvers, Frederick Charles, 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.S.I., 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Darrell, Charles, 

Sidcup, Kent. 
Davey, Robert Williams, B.A., 

7, Mincing-lane, E.C., and Junior Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Davies, James Mair, 

75, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. as 






Year of 
Election. 


1874 | Davies, William Henry, 


51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Dawson, A. L. Halkett, M.A., F.R.G-S., 
Grand Hotel, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., #.G.S. (Engineer), 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent, 
Dawson, J Eugene, 
Walpole House, Walpole-street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
»De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
Walden Lodge, College Park, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
De Jouy, J. Henry B., | 
27, Rue de [ Université, Paris. 
*De Keyser, Sir Polydore (Alderman), 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Denman, Arthur Lemoine, 
110, Cambridge-gardens, North Kensington, W. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
Dent, George Middlewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport. 
*Drrsy, THe Ricur Hon. rue Hart oF, K.G., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
St. James’s-square,S.W.; Knowsley, Prescot, Lancaslure. 
De Ricci, James Herman, F.R.G.S., 
Hampton Court. 
De Rothschild, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
De Souza, Sir Walter Eugene, 
35, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Dethridge, J. Frank, 
The Hermitage, Ravenscourt-park, W. 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, B.C. 
Devonshire, Thomas Harris, 


1890 
1888 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1886 
1873 
1887 
1855 


1887 
1889 
1889 
1884 
1877 

1885 


1889 | De Woolfson, Louis Estevan Green, 
St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. | 

De Worms, The Right Hon. Baron Henry, M.P., F.R.AS., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Dibley, Captain George, 
4, St. George’s-square, S.W. 

Dickinson, Willoughby Hyett, 

: Bramblebury, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 


1877 
1885 
1890 
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Year of 
Election. 


1866 |*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., LL.M., 
76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
1873 | Dixon, George, M.P., 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1889 | Double, Alfred, 
25, Jewin-crescent, Cripplegate, .C. 
1889 | Doubleday, William Bennett, 
123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
1889 | Douglas, J., 
KI. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. — 
1875 | Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
| 186, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
1878 | Doyle, Patrick, C. E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Messrs. Apcar and Co’s. Collieries, Seetarampore, India. 
1890 | Drummond, Charles James, : 
3, Raquet-court, Ileet-street, EC. 
1875 | Dun, John, 
Parr’s Banking Company Limited, Warrington. 
1870 | Duncan, James, 
9, Minecing-lane, E.C. 
1886 | Dundonald, the Right Hon. the Earl of, 
34, Portman-square, W 
1884 | Dunn, Archibald Joseph, 
23, Applegarth-road, Brook-green, Hammersmith, W. 
1878 *Dunraven, The Right Hon. ‘The Earl of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
1885 | Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 








1888 | Earnshaw, Jacob, 
| 10, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
1888 | Eckersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Standish Hall, Wigan; 20, Davies-street, Berkeley-square. 
1883 | Eperworrn, Prorsssor F. Y., M.A., D.O.L. ( Vice-President), 
5, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, N.W. 
1869 | Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
1880 | Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1872 | Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. ; 22, Gt. George-street, 8S. W. 
1885 | Elliot, William Henry, 
122, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 





Year of 


. Election. 


1888 
1885 
1885 
1878 
1877 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1879 
1890 


1875 
1888 
1889 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1876 
1882 
1864 


bo 
v) 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 


Elliott, Henry W., 
Elinfield, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 
Extiort, Toomas Henry, 
Local Governinent Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Elliott, William, 
10a, Wale-street, Cape Town. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 
91, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Emmott, W. T., 
New Bridge-street, Manchester. 
Emson, Reginald Embleton, 
Hazelmere, Glen Eldon-road, Streatham, S W, 
Erhardt, William, 
7, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 
48, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P.., 
Brecon Old Bank, Cardiff. 
Evill, John Percy, 
32, Abingdon-villas, Kensington, W: 


Faraday, Frederick J., 

17, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Farlaw, A. R. King, 

4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Farnworth, Edward James, . 

20, Cannon-street, Preston. 


Farrell, John Douglas, 
Farren George, J.P., A.M.Inst.C E., 


Carnarvon. 
Farrer, Sir Thomas Henry, Bart., J.P., 

27, Bryanston-square, W.; Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
Faulks, Joseph Ernest, B.A., F.LA., 

187, Fleet-street, B.C. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., 

De Vere Mansions West, 84, De Vere-gardens, W. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 

46, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 

8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 
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1888 | Fellows, James I., 


1887 
1885 
1888 
1880 
1880 
1889 
1884 
1888 
1885 
1882 
1889 
1886 
1841 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1877 
1868 
1890 
1588 
1878 
1888 
1887 
1886 





Saxon Hall, Palace-court, Kensington Gardens, W. 
Fenton, James J.,, 

Office of the Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Ferguson, Ronald Crawfurd Munro, M.P., 

Raith, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Finckenstadt, Edmund Ernest, 

6, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Findlay, George, (General Manager), | 

London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, N.VV. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A., 

19, Old Jewry, E.C. 


*Pinlay, Major Alexander, 


The Manor House, Little Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks. 


*Vinnemore, Robert Isaac, J.P., F.R.G.S., &e., 


Durban, Natal, South Africa 
Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 
4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


*Fitz-Gerald, Major William George, M.A., 


United Service Club, Dublin. 
Foley, Patrick James, M.P., - 

Pearl Ins. Oo., Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Foot, Alfred, 

Bedford-villas, Penge-road, South Norwood. 
Ford, Alfred, 

90, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 

Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Forwood, Sir William B., J.P., 

Blundell Sands, Liverpool. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 

The Castle-park, Warwick. 
Foster, Harry Seymour, F.R.G.S., 

City Carlton Club, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 


*Fowler, Sir Robert Nicholas, Bart., M.P. (Alderman), 


Elm Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowler, William, 
43, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Fox, Charles Allen, M.R.C.S., 
Ashfield, Ross, Herefordshire. 
Fox, William Henry, 
9, Austin Friars, E.C. 
Foxwertt, Prorgssor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Frampton, Albert Tom, 
Clovelly, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
Frankland, Frederick William, F.I.A. 
Govt. Life Ins. Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Fream, Professor William, B.Sc., Lond., LL.D., F.L.S.,F.G.S., 
College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury. 


~ Year of 
Election 


Is 
1887 
1890 
1884 
1886 
1878 


1879 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1887 
1890 
1889 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1885 
1872 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ID 


\*F reeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 


Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Freeman, T., jun., F.G.S., 
52, Weltje-road, Ravenscourt-park, W. 
Freestone, John, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
Frith, Walter Halsted, 
69, Lombard-street, E..C. 
Fuller, George Pargiter, M.P., 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fuller, William Palmer, 
50, Gresham-street, H.C. 


Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Galswerthy, Sir Edwin Henry, J.P., 
18, Park-crescent, Portland-place, W. 
*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., E.BS., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W’. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Garcke, Emile, 
21, Priory-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
Gardner, Ernest, 
Spencers, Maidenhead. 
Garland, Nicholas Surrey, 
Finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
GARNETT, FREDERICK BRooKSBANK, O.B., 
4, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 
Garraway,.The Hon. David G., 
Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies. 
*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gates, Jacob S., | 
St. George’s House, Eastcheap, E.C. 
*Gates, John Benjamin, jun., A.C.A., 
47, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gibb, George S., 
North-Eastern Railway Company, York 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1874 
1871 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1867 
1877 
1878 
1860 
1888 
1877 
1884 
1877 
1886 
1885 
1868 


1855 
1885 
1887 
1853 
1885 
1875 
1887 
1847 
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Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Lilton House, Darlington. 
Gibson, George Rutledge, 
7, West 51st-street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Gibson, Thomas Eli, 
[Tigh-street, Crewe. 
Gielgud, Henry, 
19, The Avenue, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
*GiFFEN, Roper, LL.D. (Honorary Vice-President), 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
62, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
“Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 





39, Vicar’s-hill, Lewisham, S.E. 
Glover, John, J.P., 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, 
Goad, Charles E., M. Am. Soc. C.E., M. Can. Soe. C.E.,' 
53, New Broad-street, E.C., and Montreal, Canada. 
Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 
19, Victoria-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Gonner, Professor Edward C.K., M.A., 
University College, Liverpool. 
Good, Alfred, 
57, Moorgate-st., B.C.; Downe Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, Harry St. Aubyn (Calcutta), 
clo Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, B.C. 
Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. . 
GoscneN, Tux Rieut Hon. George Joacut, M.P., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
69, Portland-place, W., and Seacou-heath, Hawkhurst. 
*Gosset, John Jackson, . 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdham, F-.S.I., 
41, Moorgate-street, E.C.; and 18, Mercers-road, N. 
Gover, Frederic Field, 
Casino House, Herne Hill, 8.E. 
Gover, William Sutton, F.I.A., 
4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, H.0. 
Grant, Thomas Rennie, 
10, Harrington-gardens, Kensington, S.W, 
Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.GS., 
14, Hanover-square, W. 
Graves, The Rev. Michael, B.A., 
Sir W. Borlase’s School, Great Marlow. 
Gray, Thomas, 
34, Kenchurch-street, B.C. 


eee 


D ne ee es 


“y 
-~ 


ie ee ee wee: 


Year ot 


’ Election. 


1888 
1886 
1889 
1887 
1883 
1868 
1884 
1889 
1883 


1886 
1889 
1888 
1883 
1875 
1878 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1887 


LIST OF FELLOWS. yg) 


Green, Joseph Shaw, 
18, King Street, Warrington. 
Green, Oswald R., 
7, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Grenfell, William Henry, B.A., J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
Taplow-court, Taplow, Bucks. 
Gribble, George J., 
25, Hans-place, 8S. W. 
Griffin, Josiah, 
3 Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Griffith, His Honour T. Risely, 
Government House, Mahé, Seychelles, vid Marseilles. 
Grigsby, William Ebenezer, M.A., LL.D., 
7, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A,, 
(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Grimston, The Right Hon. Viscount, M.P., 
Cell Barnes, St. Albans. 
Grosvenor, George, 
Holywell, Streatham-common, S.W. 
Grosvenor, The Hon. Norman de I’ Aigle, 
58, Green-st., Grosvenor-sq. ; Moor-park, hickmansworth. 
Gunther, Charles, 
9, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Gunn, Arthur, 
31, Gloucester-road, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Guthrie, Charles, F.C.A. 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Guyot, His Excellency Yves (Deputé), 
244, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
Gwilliam, Rey. S. Thorn, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
Notchiffe House, Tewkesbury. 
*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A,, 
97, Harley-st., W.; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 
Gwyther, John Howard, 
Hatton-court, TPhreadneedle-street, E.C. 
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Haas, Hendrik Christiaan, 
32, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Haddon, John, 
3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Hadley, Joseph, 
5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 
Hadrill, Henry John, 
1, Foley-avenue, Kast Heath, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Haggard, Frederick T., 
1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Hague, John, 
King-street, Toronto, Canada. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 
Claremont, Gypsy Hill, S.E. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
Hlororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hali, Joseph Castle, 
89, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, Edward W., C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 
22, High-street, Southampton. 
Hamilton, John James, 
7, Barkston-gardens, Harl’s-court, S.W. 
Hamitton, Rownann, 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 
46, Parliament-hill-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
14, Chester-square, S.W. 
Hammond, Robert, 
117, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
*Hancock, Charles, M.A., Oxon., 





2, Cloisters, Temple, E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hancock, William, 
35, Cornhill, F.C. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Elmhurst, Bickley-park, Kent. 
Hankey, Thomson, 
59, Portland-place, W. 
Hansard, Luke, 
63, Lombard-street, F.C. 
Hansell, Robert B., 


*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., F.RS. 
| eeform Club, S.W. 


Year «f 
Election 


1886 
1886 
1877 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1868 
1887 
1882 
1890 
1889 
1887 
1884 
1884 
1881. 
1884 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1887 
1884 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 2°) 


‘\*Hardcastle, Basil William, 


Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardcastle, E. J., 

Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Harding, Colonel Charles, F.R.G.S., 

10, S¢. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 
Harding G. P., 

La Chaumiére, Trouville, S./M. France. 
Hardy, George Francis, I'.I.A., 

5, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hardy, William Henry, F.C.A., 

5, Great Winchester-street, B.C. 
Harris, David, 

Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, William A., F.R.S.S.A., 

Phenix Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 
Harris, William James, 

Halwill Manor, Beaworthy, N. Devon. 
Harrison, Rev. Arthur, B.A., F.R.S.L. 

Colan Vicarage, St. Columb, Cornwall. 
Harrold, Major Arthur Lucas, 

Adelaide, South Australia, 
Harrold, Leonard F., F.R.G.S., 

29, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Hart, James, 

16, Philpot-lane, E.C. 
Hartel, Adolph, 


Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A.., 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, Thomas Morgan, 
1, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 
22, Budge-row, Cannon-street, L.C. 
Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &., 
30, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hazell, Walter, 
15, Russell-square, W. 
*Heap, Ralph, jun., 
1, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hefford, George V., 
Rugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Phillip, 
22, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
*Hemming, Arthur George, F..[A., | 
2, Earl's Court-square, South Kensington, S.W. 
Hendriks, Augustus, }.I.A., 
7, Cornhill, E.C. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1886 
1877 
1888 
1881 
1890 
1834 


1886 
1869 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1884 
1879 
1870 
1889 





1888 
i888 
1884 
1887 
1879 
1889 
1878 
1887 
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5 *“Henprixs, Freperick, F.J.A. (1, King William-street, £.C.), 


7, Vicarage-gate, Kensington, W. 
Henshaw, Richard S., 
31, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. | 
*Herbage, William, 
London § South Western Bank,7, Fenchurch-street, H.C, 
Heriot, George, . 
1, Whittington House, Leadenhali-street, E.C. ; 
Hewat, Archibald, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Hewins, W. A. S., B.A, 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 
*HEywoop, Jamzus, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington, W.; AtheneumClub,S.W. 
Hibbert, H. F., 
8, Park-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Hickson, Sir Joseph, J.P. (General Manager), 
Grand Trunk Railway, Montreal, Canada. 
*Hill, Frederick Morley, ’ 
22, Lichmond-road, Barnsbury, NV. 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Camelford House Park-lane, W. 
Hinde, Frederick, 
63, Leopold-street, Leeds. 
Hoare, Alfred, 
37, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
37, Hleet-street, LC. 
*Hoare, Henry, 
22, Bryanston-square, W. 
Hogg, Quintin (Alderman), 
5, Cavendish-square, W. 
Hollams, John, 
52, Haton-square, S.W. 
Hollington, Alfred J., 
Aldgate, London, E, 
Hollond, John Robert, 
1, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, We 
Honeyman, Archibald Pearson, 
128, Colmore-row, Birmingham. ; 
Hooper, George Norgate, 
Llmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Pelly, . 
Highclere, Weymouth. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 
13, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Hopkins, John, 
Hayes Court, Hayes, Kent. 


Year of 
Election 


1888 
1883 
1883 
1864 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1883 
1888 
1885 
1857 
1890 
1888 
1887 


1874 
1886 
1869 
1888 
1888 
1887 
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Howarth, William, F.R. Hist. S., 
102, Malpas-road, Brockley, S.E. 
Howell, Edward J. 
Kingston House, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 
Howell, Francis Builer, 
2, Middle Temple-lane, E.O.. 
Howell, George, M.P., 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


- Hudson, Thomas, 


22, Sudbourne-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 

Hughes, John, 
_ 3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, H.C. 

Humphreys, George, M.A., F.I.A 

79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humphreys, Noel Algernon, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.1A., 

Moor-street, Birmingham. 
Hunter, George Burton, | 

Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Hunter, William Alfred, LL.D., M.P., 

2, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hurst, George, 

King’s Brook House, St. Mary’s, Bedford. 
Huth, Ferdinand M.., 

12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
Hyde, Clarendon G., B.L., 

4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 

5, Haton-rise, Ealing, W. 


°9 


*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 


6, Drapers’-gardens, B.C. 
Ingham, Edward, 


*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 


Atheneum Club, S.W. 


*Tonides, Alexander A., 


1, Holland Park, W. 
Ironmonger, Thomas, J.P., 
Hillside, Graiseley, Wolverhampton. 
Irvine, Somerset William D’Arcy, 
Govt. Life Ins. Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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1839 | Irving, John, 
94, Eaton-place, SW. 
1864 |*Ivey, George Pearse, 
” South Villa, Bewley-heath, Kent. 


1885 | Jackson, Henry, 
158, The Common, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
1880 |*Jackson, The Right Hon. William Lavies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
1879 | Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
1 Bye "‘Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
1872 | Janson, Freperick Hansey, F.L.S., 
41, Finsbury-circus, £.C.; 60, Westbournt ceric W. 
1878 | JEANS, Tf STEPHEN, 
Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1890 | Jepson, John, 
Al, Warlock-r ‘oad, St. Peter’s-park, W. 
1881 |*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, P. Ox 
3, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
1881 | J ohnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon fen E.C. 
1871 | Johnson, Edmund, 
1, Furnival-street, Holborn, £.C. 
1888 | Johnson, John Grove, 
23, Cross-street, Finsbury, E.C. 
1880 | Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
1872 | Johnston, Francis John, 
: Lamas, Chislehurst. 
1883 | Johnston, Thomas, 
Broomsleigh-park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
1878 | Johnstone, Edward, 
14, Abbeville-road, Cavendish-road, Clapham, S.W. 
1884 |*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 
141, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1878 | Jones, Henry R. Bence, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, SW. 
1874 | Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SE. 
1888 | Jones, J. Mortimer, 
112, Highbury New-park, N. 
1887 | Jones, John Walter, 
58, Cheapside, E.C. 
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1887 | Jones, Lewis Davies, 


1880 | Jones, Robert Hesketh, 


1877 | Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
70, Gracechurch-street, B.C. 
*Jordan, William L., 
25, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Josolyne, John Augustus, 


1888 
1884 
1858 | Jourdan, Francis, 

Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 
Joyner, Robert Batson, 

Haidarabad, Sindh, India. 


Justican, Edwin, F.1.A., 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, EC. 


1890 
1889 


Kay, Duncan James, 
Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 
Kealy, James William, 
26, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Keen, William Brock, 
3, Church-court, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Keltie, John Scott, 
52, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
Kemp, John, 
46, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Kempson, William (Alderman), 
Leicester. 
*KENNEDY, Cuartes Matcoum, C.B., 
Foreign Office, Downing: street, S.W. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 
Santiago, Chile. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
- New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, F.C.A. 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 


1873 
1877 
1885 
1874 
1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1889 





L884 


1878 
‘1878 
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Election.| 
1881 *KeEnneETT-Barnriveron, Sir V. Hunter, M. A. »LL. M.,Cantab., 
65, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
1883 *Keynes, John Neville, M.A., B.So. 
| G; Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
1887 | Kidd, Benjamin, 
) Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C, 
1890 | Kiilik, Stephen H. M., 
| 30, Winchester House £.C. 
1884 | Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
| 79, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1852 | Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A, P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W, 
1883 *King, Bolton, ee 
| Ton ynbee Hall, "98, Commer cual-street, i 
1888 | King, Jobn, FS.A. A,, 


D9, St. Thomas’ s- road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
1884 | Kirby, aipacige Woodburn, EC.A., 
/ 19, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
1888 *Kitson, Sir James, Darn AS ae 
/ Gledhow Hall, Te 
1889 | Kloetgen, W. J. He 
| 16, Watling-street, E. mi 
1889 | Klugh, Arthur George, F.S.A.A., 
| 3, Newgate-street, LE. C. 
1890 | Knox, Hon. John Jay, 
‘National Bank of the Republic, New York, U.S.A. 
1878 \*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 





1883 | Last, William Harrison, 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
1885 ee Baldwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
” Westminster_-chamber f, S.W. 
1874 | Tdwiese Sir John Bennet tt, Bart., LL. D., F.RB.S., F.C.S., 
| Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
1878 | Lawrence, Alexander Macclesfield, 
| 18, St. Helen’ s-place, E..C, 
1873 | Lawrie, Saties F_B.G.S, 
) Bellefield, Lanark, NB. 
1883 | Lawson, Charles Henry, 
Green's End, Woolwich. 
1873 | Lawson, Robert, LL.D. (Inspector-General of Army sash 
pitals), 20, " Lansdowne- road, Netting-hill, W. 





Year of } 
Election. 


1890 





1877 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1887 





1889 
1885 
1862 
1888 
1877 





1884: 
i878 
1879 
1888 
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Lawson, William Ramage, | 
O7¢, Hiizjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P.; 
14, Klvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A., | 
1, The Cloisters, Temple, E.C. 
Leakey, James, 
} fleetwood, Maldon-road, Wallington, Surrey. 
Leathes, Stanley M., ; 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Club, S.W. 
*Lee, Sir Joseph C., | 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 
Lee, William, 
Lairlands, Worplesdon, Guildford, Surrey. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C., &Eversden, 8. Norwood-park. 
Lrrrvre, Tur Rrent Hon. George SHaw, M.P., M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Legeatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Kaymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
, Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King William-street, E.C. 
“Le Poer Trench, Col. The Hon. W., R.E., J.P., 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A. (Trinity College, Cambridge), 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Lescher, Herman, 
6, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Lever, Ellis, 
Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
*Inberty, A. Lasenby, 
13, Cornwall-terrace, Regents-park, N.W. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
ftoyal Hospital, Ohelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
clo R. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
20, Bucklersbury, E.C, 
Lloyd, Wilson, F.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Loch, Charles S., B.A., 
Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedford-park. 
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Election 


1882 
1888 
1876 
1834 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1865 


1878 
1885 


1885 
1875 
1873 
1873 
1890 
1884 
1888 
1867 
1873 
1887 
1872 
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*LonestTaFF, Grorce Biunpet, M.A., M.B., 
ITighlands, Putney Heath, S.W. 
Lord, John, | 
54. Springfield-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy (of Birnam and Pitcastle), N.B. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
East Horsley-park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lovelock, Henry, 


*Low, Malcolm, M.P., 
22, Roland-gardens, SW. 
Lowles, Talia; 
Hill-crest, Darenth-road, Stamford-hill, y. : 
Lupsock, Tne Rient Hon. Sin Jonny, Barr., MP; EF. RB; 
(Trustee), 
High Elms, Beckenham, Kent. 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., 
37 , Great Gorge-street, Westminster, SV. 
Luckie, David Mitchell, J.P.,- 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


Mabbs, The Rev. Goodeve, 

12, Fairlawn-grove, Chiswick, W. 

*Mabson, Richard Rous 
20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 

Westwood, near Colchester. 
MeArthur, Alexander, M.P., 

Raleigh Hall, Briton, SW. 
McAuslane, James (Dunster House, Mincing-lane. E.C.), 

Glenrose, Balham Park-road, S. W. 
McCabe, William, LL.B, LA. 

17, Clarence-square, Toronto, Canada. 
McCankie, James, 

34, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
McDermott, Edward, 

Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.E. 
Macdonald, Andrew J., 

40, Threadneedle-strect, E.C. 
Macdonell, John, 

Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C. 


Year of 


Election, 
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1873 |*McEwen, Laurence T., 


1890 
1890 
1886 
1878 
1876 
1863 
1887 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1889 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1884 
1888. 
1890 
1877 
1889 
1875 
1880 


clo. R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
McKay, Andrew Davidson, 
13, York-street, Liverpool. 
Mackav, John Kirkland, 
52, Mark-lane, E.C. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G.S., 


McKewan, William, 
21, Lombard-street, E.C. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, £.R.G.S., 
3 Queen Victoria-street. E.C. 
*Maclure, John William, M.P., J.P., &c., 
Carlton Club ; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester, 
McNaught, Robert, 
clo Archibald Marnaught, Macnaught Brothers, Greenock. 
McNiel, Henry 
5, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh. Martin, F.R.C.S. (duspector-General), 
14, St. James’ s- -square, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
Howrah, E.ILR., Bengal, India. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Upper Addison-gardens, Kensington, W. 
MacRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms-yard, E.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
MeVail, John C., M.D., &c., 
Holmhead, Kilmarnock, N.B. 
Makower, Maurice, 
11, Randolph-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
Malleson, Frank R., 
Dixton Manor ITouse, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 
Mann, James Saumarez, M.A.., 
6, Blandford-square, N.W. 
Mann, W. E., 
84, Hbre-street, E.C. 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
Manuel, James, 


Manwaring, George, 
6, Albany Villas, West Brig ighton. 

*Maple, John Blundell, M.P., 
8, ae Regent's-park, NU. 

Marks, Harry IT., 
Loudoun Hall, N.W. 

Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Eecchureke street, E.C. 

* Marshall, Professor Alfred, M. A, 
Balliol Croft, Madingley- ~road, Camtrid ye. 
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1887 | Marsball, W. Bayley, M. Inst. C.H., M.Inst, M.E., 

15, ’ Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1887 | Martin, James, 

4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 

1874 «Marri, JOHN Bipvvunen, M.A., F.Z.8. (Foreign ee ‘y), 

17, Hyde-park-gate, S. W. 
1872 *Manrin, Ricuarp Brpputpen, M.A. (Treasurer), 

68, Lombard-street, H.C, and Chislehurst. 
1876 |* Martin, Thomas J aques, 

84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1879 | Martin, Waldyve Alex. Hamilton, 

The Upper Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
1884 | Mason, William Arthur, 
3ia, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
1875 |*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire... 
1883 | Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
1874 May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
1882 | Medhurst, John Thomas, 
Clay-hill, White Hart- lane, Tottenham. 
1883 |*Medley, George Webb, 

21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
1853 |* Meikle, James, F.LA., 

6, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh. 
1890 | Merriman, Hon. John Xavier, 

| Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1884 | Merton, Zackary, 

18, Chesham-vlace, S.W. 
1887 | Meudell, George Dick, F.S.A.A., 

59, Queen-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1881 | Meyer, Robert Alexander, 

Whitehall Club, Parliament-street, S.W. 
1875 | Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J.P., 
| 8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
1873 | Millar, William Henry, 

Cieveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
1890 | Miller, Gordon William (Admiralty, Spring Gardens, S. W.), 

37, Granville-park, Lewisham, S.E. 
1877 | Miller, Robert Ferguson, 

Ramsden- -square, Barrow-in-Furness. 
1879 | Miller, Wilham, 

67, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1888 | Mills, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

7, Albert Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1889 | Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 

Jumor United Service Club, Charles-street, S.W. 
1882 | Milnes, Alfred, M.A, 

22a, Goldh urst-terrace, S. Hampstead, N.W. 








Year of 
. Election 


1874 
1878 
1888 
1879 


1887 


1874. 
1877 


1885 


' 1878 
1880 
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*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G:S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Cherry Hinton Hall, near Cambridge. 
*Molloy, William R, J., M.R.I.A. (National Education Board), 
17, Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
Queen's Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
137, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, SE. 
Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
Moore, Harold Edward, 
41, Bedford-row, W.C. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
More, Robert Jasper, M.P., 
Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, M.P., J.P., 
13, The Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 
Morris, John, 
13, Park-st., Grosvenor-square, W.; 6, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Morton, James, 
30, Horsyth-street, Greenock, N.B. 
*Mosley, Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. ’ 
*Movat, Freperic Jonny, M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D. (President), 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P. 
19, Down-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 
Manchester and County Bank, Limited, Manchester. 
Muir, Robert, jun., 
Clydesdale, Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N. 
Muirhead, Henry James, 
Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, &.E. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 
Standard Office, Buenos Ayres. 
Mumby, Bonner Harris, M.D., 
Portsmouth. 
*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S. 
16, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Murray, Adam, 
Hazeldean, Kersal, Manchester. 
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Year of 
EHleetion. 


1879 


1890 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1865 
1878 
1854 
1869 
1885 
1877 
1862 
1888 
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Murrav, James Charles, 


Hlolmsted, Bushey-heath, Herts. 


Musgrave, James, 


Brookland, Heaton, Bolton, 


Nacian, J. J., 


Ministry of Finance, Bucharest, Roumania. 


Narraway, W. F., 


Crooms Hill House, Greenwich, S.F. 


Nash, Williar., M.D., M.R.O.S. (Brigade-Surgeon), 


18, Victoria-street, Sule 


Nasmith, David, 


4, Brick-court, Temple, H.C. 


*N athan, Henry, 


Dashwood House, New proadeeen EC. 


Neild, Alfred, 


‘Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 


Neison, Francis Gustavus Pauvuus, F.I.A., 


93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, NV. W. 


Nelson, Edw ard Montague, APE. 


Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 


Nevill, Charles Henry, 


11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 


15, St. James’s-square, S.W. 


Newgass, Benjamin, 


54, Prince’s-gate, S. W, 


Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 


Mulnanth, 5, Harrold-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


Newsholme, Arthur, M.D., 


15, College-road, Brighton. 


Newton, Alfred J., 


‘Nop thwood, Crane st, Kent, 


Newton, Henry ‘William (Alderman), 


2, ‘Ellison-place, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


Newton, John, 


Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, SE. 


Nicholson, Eeetaasern S., M.A. 


Univer sity of Edinburgh. 


Nightingale, Miss Florence, 


Nix, 


10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 


Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 


3, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 4] 


_ Year of 
Election. 


1871 |*Noble, Benjamin, F.R.A.S., 
North-Eastern Bank, Newcastle: on- Tyne. 
1883 | Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 
Bridge Iouse, 181, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
1877 | Norman, H.E. General Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
(Governor of Queensland), Brisbane, Queensland. 
1878 | Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.1., D.C.L., 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
1878 Notthattt, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


1880 | Oakeshott, George Alfred, 


1888 | Oakley, Henry (General Manager, Great Northern Railway), 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent s-park, N.W. 

1884 | Odgers, William Blake, LL.D., 
4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 

1880 *Oelsner, Isidor, 
Highfield, oe Forest- hill, S.Z, 

1887 | O’Galligan, George R., C.E 


1862 | Ogbourne, Charles Henry, A.I.A. 

29, Dathousie-square, Calcutta. 
1885 | Oates, Wittiam, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &c., (Vice-President), 

: General Kegister Office, Somerset House, W.C. 

1885 **Oldham, John, 

River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 
1884 | Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 

Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
1878 | Oppenheim, Henry, 

16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
1877 | Ormond, Richard, 

24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1889 | Oung, Moung Hla, 

Treasury Buildings, Calcutta. 
1887 | Owen, Evan F., A.1.A., 

Office of Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 
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Election, 


1887 |*Page, Edward D., (Box 3382,) 


°1886 | Pain, James, 


J866 


1887 
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c/o Paine Page, § Co., New York: City, U.S.A. 
St. Mary’s-strect, Ely. 


ae 


*PaLGRAVeE, Ropert Harry Ivars, J. P, WP tee shah , 
Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. ; 

Palmer, George, ied é 
The Acacias, Poading. , 

Palmer, J. T., 
8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-sireet, EC. 

Pankhurst, Richard Marsden, LL.D., Outer Temple, Strand, 
Lender W.C., and 10, St. James? s-square, Manchester. i 

Pannell, William Henry, a 
Libran -y-chambers, Basinghall-street, E.C. ; 


Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, BC. . 
Parker, Archibald, 
Camden wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &e., 
Sussex House, Sussex-place, ‘South Kensington, S.W. 
Paterson, John, 
1, Walbrook, LH. C. 
Pattul lo, James Ditie 
31, St. Swithin’s-lane, EC. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting- hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
44, Moray-place, Edinburgh. 
* Peace, Walter, 
21, Linsbury-circus, L.C. 
*Pearson, Professor C. H., 
clo Str John Pearson, Q.C., 75, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Athena Club, S. W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
‘Hutton Hall, Gishor ough, Vor ks. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 
Wimbledon House, 8. W. 
Pellereau, Hon. Mr. J oan Ktienne, 
8, Rue du Commandant Riviere, Paris. 
Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. ; 
Pender, Sir John, K.C.M.G. F 
18, Arlington- -street, SW; ; 50, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Percival, William, 
Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Perratt, William Henry, A.1.A., 
193, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
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1890 | Peters, John Wyatt, 
The Gables, Grove-road S., Southsea. 
1883 | Petheram, Frederick William, I.C.A., 
2, Lombard-court, B.C. 
1886 | Peto, Sir Henry, Bart., M.A., 
Hleet House, Weymouth. 
1887 | Phelps, Colonel A., 
23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birminghan. 
1886 |*Phelps, The Rey. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
1874 | Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Carlton-terrace, Oakley-street, S.W. 
1879 | Philips, Herbert, 
35, Church-street, Manchester. 
1877 | Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, E.C. 
1887 | Phillips, Charles H., J.P. (Registrar-General of Trinidad), 
Court House, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
1883 | Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
1871 |*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
86, Thicket-road, Anerley, S.E. 
1885. | Pierrard, Paul, 
24, Coleman-street, E..C. 
1878 |\*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Linnamara, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
1838 |*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 
1886 | Pink, J. Francis, | 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
1885 | Pitman, Walter Hayward, 
30, Newgate-street, E.C. 
' 1890 | Pittar, Thomas J, 
H.M. Custom House, E.C. 
1879 | Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
188i | Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
1883 | Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 
1861 | Plowden, Sir Wm. Chicele, K.C.S.I., M.P., 5, Park-crescent, 
Portland-place, W.; Wyke Hall, Gillingham, Dorset. 
1888 | Plumb, Benjamin M., 


1869 | Pocuin, Henry Davis, J.P., 

Bodnant Hail, Egluwysbach, R.S.O., Denbighshire. 
1888 | Pollard, James, 

Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
1884 | Polson, John, 

West Mount, Paisley, N.B. 
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Year of 


Election. | 


1583 
1885 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1884 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1888 
1887 
1877 
1887 
1889 
1884 
1886 
1871 
1886 
1885 


Pope, William Agnew, 
113, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Popplew ell, William Willott, 
Victoria Chambers, Southampton: buildings, W.C. 
*POWELL, FRaNCIS SHARP, M.P. (Horton Old Hall, Br adfer ad), 
1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Powell, James Heslop, 
53) Cornhill, B.C. 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Power, John Danvers, 
| 3, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
109, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
* Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
| 80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Price, Henry Snerlev, — 
Woodbury Lodge, Breakspears-road, St. John’s, SE. 
*Price, G.L., MA.; 
‘Oriel College, Oxford. 
Price-Witirams, Ricuarp, M. Inst. C.E. (Vice-President). 
38, Parliament- street, S. W. 
Probyn, "Leslie Ch arles, 
79, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Probyn, Major Clifford, 
| 55, Gr osvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
’Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 
Lloyd's House, Manchester. 
Puxeston, Sir Jonn Henny, M.P., 
ae Bane -buildings, Princes- street, EC, 
Pulley, Joseph, 
90, Piccadilly, W. 
Purvis, Gilbert, 
Ingle Neuk, Brackley-road, Beckenham, Kent. 








| Quail, Jesse, 
The Mount, Blackburn. 

Quain, Sir Richard, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
67, Harley-street, W. 

Quirk, William Henry, 
61, Gracechurch-street, EH C. 





Year of 
Klection 


18338 
1872 
1888 
1858 
1888 
1885 


1887 


1884 
1889 
1859 
1878 
1884. 
1874 
1889 
1886 
1877 
1835 


1888 
- 1890 


LISI OF FELLOWS. 45 


| Rabbidge, Richard, LEC IA.; 


32, Poultry, B.C. 
*Rabino, Joseph (Chief Manager), 
- Imperial Bank of Persia, Teheran. 
*Radclitfe, Sir David, J.P., 
Thurstaston Hall, near Birkenhead. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
70, Portland-place, W. 
‘Rae, George, 
Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
Rae, John, 
77, Disraeli-road, Putney, S.W. 
Raffalovich, Arthur, 
43, Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
Raikes, Lieut.-Col. George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soc., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.1.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada Wrest. 
Randell, James S., 
19, Alfred-street, Bath. 
Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Hnnismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Raphael, Herbert H., 
4, Cumberland-place, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
; 18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenscroft, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*Ravenstein. Ernest George, F.R.GS., 
91, Upper Tulse-hill, Brixton, S.W. 
Rawcliffe, Henry, J.P. (Alderman), 
Beechwood, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
Rawlins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensland. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, E.C. 
Rawson, Sir Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
( Honorary Vice-President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Read, Thomas William, 
30, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
Reade, Herbert, 
10, Herbert Crescent, Hans-place, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election, 


1889 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1879 
1890 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1873 
1889 
1887 
. 1882 
1890 
1885 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1873 
1865 
1890 
1879 


1888 
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*heed, Thomas, F.C.A., 
63, AKing-street, South Shields. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd. 
Welsh View, Walton-park, Clevedon, Somerset. 
Rew, Robert Henry, 
o7, Netherwood-road, W. 
Rhens, Robert, 
20, Hassett-square, Dalston, E. 
hodes, George Webber, 
131, Wool Exchange, E.C. 
Rhodes, John George, 
? 46, St. George’s-road, S.W. 
Richards, Fred., 
29, Northampton-square, E.C. 
Richardson, J. H., 
8, Linch-lane, Cornhill, E.C. 
Richmond, Edwin, 
Gladstone-buildings, Sheffield. 
Ridgway, John, J.P., 
fTeath House, Cheddleton, Leek. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.B.S, &e., 
9, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Rippon, Robert Whitfield, LL.B., 
2, The Cloisters, Temple, E.C. 
Roberts, Arthur Herbert, F.C.A., I’ R.G.S., 
Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S., (Nautical Almanae Office), 
8, Verulam-buildings, Grays Inn, W.C. 
Roberts, Sir William, M.D., F.R.S., 
8, Manchester-square, W. 
Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Robinson, Henry Jaines, 
31, Spencer-road, Putney, 8.W. 
Rodger, Adam Kier, 
81, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
Roechling, Herman A., A.M. Inst. C.B., 
23, Mighfield-street, Leicester. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. | 
*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, LL.D., F.R.S, 
38, Berkeley-square, W. 
Ruck, George Thomas, 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
Ruffer, Mare Armand, M.A., M.D., B.Sc. (Oxford), 
27, Torrington-square, W.C. 
Runtz, John, 
Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.I.A,, 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 4 


I 


"Year of 
Election. 
> 


886 | Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., 
11, Ludgate-ill, E.0. ; 20, Beacon-hill, Camden-rd., N. 
1878 | Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
1887 | Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 
59, Haton-square, S.W. 
1890 | Rutherford, Frederick William, 
54, St. Vineent-street, Glasgow. 
1873 | Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., . 
Elphinstone, Tyndall’s Park-road, Clifton, Bristol. 


1887 | Saeré, Alfred Louis, C.£., 
60, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
1873 |*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., 
 —--:20, Arlington-street, W. 
1881 | Salmon, James, 
21, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
1875 |*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
1876 | Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
1868 | Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., M.P.. F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
1888 | Sandell, Edward, C.A., 
181, Queen Victoria-street, EC’. 
1889 | Sandell, Frederic David, 
181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1886 | Sauerbeck, Augustus, 
4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
1877 | Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
_ County Asylum, Hayward s Heath, Sussex. 
1852 | Saunders, James Ebenezer, F.G.S. 
9, Hinsbury-circus, E.C. 
1879 | Saunders, William, | 
Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
1888 | Sawyer, Lucian Willard, 
Billiter-square-buildings, E.C., 
1887 |*Scarth, Leveson, M.A., 
Keverstone, Manor-road, Bournemouth. 
1883 | Schidrowitz, Samuel, | 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, W. 
1877 | Schiff, Charles, 
| 43, Lothbury, B.C, 
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Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1888 


‘881 
1888 
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Schneidau, Charles John, 

6, Westwick-gar dens, West Ke Censington-park, W. 

*Schwann, John Frederick, 

Oakfield, Wimbledon, S.W., and 6, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
Sclanders, Alexander, 

10, ‘Austin Friars, H.C. 
Scott, James Henry, 

St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, ERO 
Scott, Rev. John D., M.A., 

"St. Oswald's, Chester. 
Scotter, Charles (General Manager), 

Waterloo Station, Waterloo-road, S.E. 
SEATON, Epwarp, M.D., Lonp., I’.R.C.P.. 

35, George-street, Hanover -square, We 

"Seeley, Charles, j jun., 

Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Selwyn, Captain Charles W.. M.P., 

21, Lowndes-square, S. W. 
Seyd, Ernest J. F. 

/ 17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

Seyd, Richard, 

38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Shaw, James Charles, 

30, Leinster-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Shaw-Stewart, Michael Hugh, M.P., D.L., 

7, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 

— 16, Whitehall-place, S.W, 

Shilleock, Joshua, B.A., 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
Shuttleworth, Thomas G.., 

Queen’s Insurance-buildings, Church-sireet, Sheffield. 
Sidgwick, Professor Henry, M.A., ~ 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Silver, S. W., 

3, York-gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Simmonds, G. Harvey, 

1, Whitehall, SW, 
Singer, ‘Charles Douglas, 

53, Lhe Common, Beers Clapton, E. 
Sitwell, Se George Reresby, Bart., J.P., 

Renishaw fall, Chesterfield. 
Skinner, Charles Weeding, 

Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, J.P., 

clo Messrs. King, Hamilton, and Co., Calcutta, India. 
Slade, Alfred Thomas, 

Wardrobe-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, E.? 


Yoar of 
Election. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


1888 | Slade, Francis William, 


1883 
1869 
1886 
1878 
1883 
1871 
1883 
1889 
1878 
1888 
1889 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1887 
1883 
1880 
1890 
1888 
1867 
1887 
1884, 
1855 


17, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, F.R.G.S., | 
Fern Villa, Queen’s-road, New Cross Gate, S.H. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
“Smith, Arthur Manley, 
29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


|/*Smith, Charles, M.R.1.A.. F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. O.E., 


clo Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., Harpenden, St. Albans. 
“Smith, The Hon. Sir Donald A., K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Smith, 4. Woodley, A.C.A., 
28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Smith, George Armitage, M.A., (Lond.), 
26, Regent’s Park-road, N.W. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., O.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Kdinburgh. 
Smith, H. Llewellyn, B.A. (Oxon), B.Se. (Lond.), 
49, Beaumont-square, E. 
Smith, Henry Wells, A.C.A., 
33, Largate, Sheffield. 
Smith, Howard S., A.I.A., F.F.A.: 
37, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
*Smith, James, 
South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, John Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, H.C. 
Smith, Joseph, 
Cakeswell Hall, Wednesbury. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
(, Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
Firgrove, Keynsham, near Bristol. 
Smith, William Alexander, 
21, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Smith, Walter J., 
19, West Smithfield, E.C. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Snell, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mincing-lane, E.0. 
Solomon, The Hon. Michael, 0.M.G. (Jamaica), 
clo Joseph Bravo and Co., 48, St. Mary Axe, H.C. 
Sowray, John Russell, . 
Office of Woods, Forests, §¢., 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
D 
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Year of 
Electio: 


1889 
188) 
1867 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1856 
1885 
1889 
1877 
1880 
1888 
1880 
1882. 
1885 
1887 
1877 
1889 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1884: 
1880 
1881 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Spackman, J. Woolsey. 
The Daitens, St. Albans. 
Speirs, Edwin Robert, 
90, Queen-street, E.C. 
*Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spicer, Albert, : 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.LA., . 
26, St. Andrew-square, Hdinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Foxton, near Market Harbro’, 
Stack, Thos. Neville, 
3, Church-lane, College-green, Dublin. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, F.R.S., 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SH. 
Standfield, John, 
44 Lillieshall-road, Clapham, S.W. 
Stanton, Arthur G., 
18, Rood-lane, E.C.,f 70, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Oookstown, Tyrone, Lreland. 
Stark, James, : 
17, King’s Arms-yard, E.C. 
Steele, William Johnstone, 


Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Stern, Edward De, 
11, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Stevens, Marshall, 
Highfield House, Urmston, near Manchester. 
Stewart, Robert Muter, 
51, Milton-street, Cripplegate, E.C. 
Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, E.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
Stow, Harry Vane, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.I.A., 
88, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.S.1., F.RS., 
69, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
*Sugden, Richard, | 
The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
*Summers, William, M.P., 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8S.W. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s-lane, Calcutta, India. 


Year of 


LIST OF FELLOWS. a] 


Election. | 


*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 


Tarling, Charles, 


Stoneleigh House, Warltersville-road, Crouch-hill, N. 
Tattersall, William, 
Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
Tayler, Stephen Baeare (Alderman), 
151, Brixzton-road, S.W 
Taylor, George, 
6, Queen Anne’s-gate, S. W. 
*Taylor, Theodore Cooke, J.P., 
Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
Tempany, Thomas William, F.R. HLS 
25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Temperley, William Angus, jun., 
2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.1., M.P., D.C.L., &e., 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W., and Carlton Club, S.W. 


Tenney, John, 


Hachequer and Audit Department, Somerset House, W.C. 
Theobald, John Wilson, 

79, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
Thodey, William Henry, 

479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Thomas, David Alfred, M.P., 

Lianwern, near Newport, Mon. 
Thomas, John, 

18, Wood-street, E.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 

8, Litzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


*Thompson, Henry Yates, 


26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 

35, Wicholas-lane, E.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 

57, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Thring, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 

d, Queen’s Gate-gardens, as W. 
Tims, J ames, 

6, Queen Anne-terrace, Batter sea-park, S.W. 
Tinker, 8) ames, 

Hor dlecli ff, Lymington, Hants. 
Tipping, Wilbam, 

Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1868 
1868 
1888 
1887 
1878 
1890 
1890 


1877 
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Touch, George Alexander, 
47, Goldhurst-terrace, NV.W. 


*Treatt, F rank Burford, J.P., 


EF ernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 

54, Lombard-strect, LC, 
Trotter, John Townley, 

27, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Tunley, George, 

3, Holey-avenue, Hampstead, N. W. 
Uipaiaill Alexander, 

118, Belsize park-gardens, N.W. 
Turnbull, Charles Corbett, 

clo W. A. Turnbull, J.P., 2, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 

*Turner, Rev. Harward, B.Sc., F.R.M.S., 

23, Rue des Jardins, Lilie (Nord), France. 
Turner, William, 

Board of Trade, Cardiff: 
Tyldsley, Thomas, 

68, Tr afford: street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Tyler, J ona W.., 

Southwold Lodge, Cleitantaeem Svuth Woodford, E. 
Tyndall, William Henry, F.1.A., 

Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 


*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 
12, Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon- street, EG 
Van Rashes Marcus, 
22, Austin Friars, E.C. 
Veevers. Richard, 
) Woningworth, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
Venn, John, D.Se., F.R.S., 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 


1886 
1888 
1876 
1885 
1877 


1890 
1890 
1882 
1868 
1880 
1888 
1876 
1850 
1879 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1886 


1865 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Qn 
© 


Venning, Charles Harrison, 
10, Lynette-avenue, Clapham-common, S.W. 
Verdin, William Henrv, J.P., 
Winsford, Cheshire. 
Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Sudbury Hall, Derby. 
Vian- Wiiliams, Rev. Harry, 
3, Water loo-place, North Shields. 


Vigers, Robert, 


4, Frederick s-place, Old Jewry, EC. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 

23, Harvest-road, Holloway, N. 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, 

1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Walford, Ernest L., 
2, Shorter’s-court, E.C. 
Walkley, William Henry, 
Hope House, Elthorne-road, Hornsey Rise, NV. 
Wallen, Robert, J.P., 
Harlech, Hawthorn, near Melbourne, \ ictoria. 
Wallis, Charles James, 
93, Brecknock-road, Camden-road, N. 
Wallis, E. White, 
49, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W, 
Walmsley, lrederic, 
AY, Hanging Ditch, Manchester. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
Finchampstead, Wokingham, Berks. 
Walter, John, 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Ward, Heury, 
103, Cannon-street, E.C., and Eaton-road, Sutton. 


Warren, Reginald Augustus, oh Py 


Preston-place, near Worthin A 


-Wartnaby, William Wade, 


Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waters, Altred Charles, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.1.A., F.C.A., 

44, Gresham-street, EO. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1883 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1888 
1873 
1887 
1873 
1874 
1890 
1873 
; 1855 
1879 
1886 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 
1887 
1859 
1876 
1887 
1863 
1871 


1888 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, Walter, 
Pulbro Lodge, Northampton-park, Canontuen W. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Watt, William, 
17, Queen’s-road, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
7, Warrior- -square-terrace, St. Leonards-on- Sea. 
Webster, James Hume, 
14, Aldford-street, Park-lane, W. 
Weir, Archibald, M.A., Oxon., 
Highland, Windmill- hill, ’ Enfield. 
*Welby, Sit Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, SW. 
Welch, Charles, Guildhall, E. C. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, William Hamilton, 
Roseleigh, Tolworth, near Surbiton, Surrey. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 
50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
Westhead, Thomas, 
Castletown, Stafford. 
*Westlake, John, ‘Oon LL.D, 
The River House, 3, Chelsem ban ene S.W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, 
Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
*Whadcoat, William Hdward, 
112, Grosvenor-road, Highbury New-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 
Edgehill, Netherhall- gardens, FitzJohn’s- avenue, N.W. 
Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, FO. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P.., 
10, Ennismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whitcher, John, Jr., F..A., 
81. King William- str cet, L..C. 


*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 


Nutshalling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 

25, Or anley-gardens. South Kensington, S.W. 
White, William, 

23, Wynell- road, Forest-hill, S.E. 





Whitehaat Sir Tamer, Bart., J.P., D.L., &e. (Alderman), 
Highfield House, Catford. 


Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1879 
1884 
1888 
1875 
1860 
1864 
1881 
1870 
1888 
1888 
1388 
1888 
1884 


1874 
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Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 


— Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 
1, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Wilkinson, James H., 
9, Priory-place, Doncaster. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 
The Woodlands, Kirkstall, Teds. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 
46, Leicester-square, W.C. 


*Williams, Henry Maunder, 


269, Kent-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Williams, Henry Reader, 

6, Lime-street, E.C., and The Priory, Hornsey, N. 
Williams, John, 


*Williams, Robert, Jun., 


20. Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Williamson, John W., 

A, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Wills, John Tayler, B.A., F.R.G.S., 

273, Vaurhall Bridge-road, S.W., and Esher, Surrey. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 

Shahpur, Panjab, India. 


*Wilson, Robert Porter, 


5, Oumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Winter, Alexander, 

79, Sinclair-road, West Kensington-park, W. 
Wishart, G. D., - 

8, Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
Woodford, Ethelbert G., 

Pretoria, Transvaal, South African Republic. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 

30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woolfe, Thomas Rodriqnes, A.C.A., 

65, Watling-strect, H.C. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Woollcombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D., M.R.1.A., 

14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 


| Worroll, Charles, 


Adderley-street, Cape Town. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worsfold, William Basil, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Moore Oollege, Sydney, New South Wales. 
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Year of 
Election 


1887 
1887 
1880 
1883 


1879 
1886 
1888 
1877 
1882 


* 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Worthington, A. W., B.A., 
Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
Wreford, George, 
383, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.O. 
Wren, Walter, 
7, Powis-square, W. 
Wright, Bryce McMurdo, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R. Hist. Soc., 
26, Savile-row, W. 


Yeats, John, LL.D., : 
7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 
27, Princes Gate, S.W. 
*Yglesias, Mignel, 
2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 
*Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Young, E. M., 
13, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 


the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASststaNT SECRETARY, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 


oe 
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HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G.. 


Year of 
Electione 


Honorary President. 








Argentine Republic. 


1890. Buenos Ayres.. FRANCISCO LATZINA, Director General of 


1877. Wienna.. 


TROO Wa) 


Statistics ; late Astronomer of the Observatory, 
and late Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity, of Cordoba; Honorary Member of the 
National Department of Hygiene; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute, of the Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Societies of Paris, of the 
Society of Commercial Geography of Paris, and of 
the Argentine Geographical Institute, &c. 


Austria and Hungary. 


weeees DR. HUGO RITTER VON BRACHELILI, Aulic 


Councillor, Chief of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce; President of the Permanent 
Commission for Commercial Values; Member of 
the Imperial and Royal Central Statistical Commis- 
sion; Professor at the Technical High School in 
Vienna; Commander of the Russian, Orders of 
St. Anna and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg 
Order of the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy; Knight of the Order of the 
House of Saxe-Ernestine; Officer of the French 
Order of Public Instruction, &c.; Associate of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, 


Doctor of Political Economy; President of the 
Imperial and Royal Central Statistical Commission ; 
Professor at the University. 


1874. Budapest...... KARL KELETI, Ph.D., Ministerial and Aulic 


1877. Wienna .... 


Councillor ; Chief of the Royal Hungarian Statis- 
tical Bureau; Knight of the Austrian Order of 
Leopold ; Officer of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy; Commander of .the Russian Order of St. 
Stanislaus, and of the Portuguese Order of la Villa 
Vicosa; Member of various learned associations, &c. 


..e- MAX WIRTH, Economist ; formerly Director of 


the Federal Statistical Bureau of Switzerland. 


o8, 


Year of 
Election. 


1879. 


1890. 


1878. 


1852. 


1880. 


1856. 


1879. 


1878. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 
Belgrunr. 


Brussels ...... EUGENE JANSSENS, Doctor of Medicine; Chief 
Inspector of the Board of Health of the City of 
Brussels; President of the Federal Committee of 
Health of the Brussels District; Member of the 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Superior 
Council of Health; Knight of the Belgian Order 
of Leopold and of the French Legion of Honour ; 
Officer of the Italian Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare ; Civic Cross of the Ist Class ; Officer of the 
Academy of France; Associate of the Statistical 
Society of Paris and of the International Statistical 
Institute; Member of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, and of the Local Medical Commission. 


Chine. 


Peking ...... SIR ROBERT HART, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Inspector- 


General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China. 


Denmark, 


Copenhagen .. VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE - HANSEN, 
Member of the “ Folkething ;’’ Professor of the 
University of Copenhagen. 
-» PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Doctor of 
Medicine, State Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of the ‘‘ Dannebroge,” and of the Swedish Order 
of the North Star; President of the Royal Danish 


Institute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal | 


Danish General Board of Health. 


France. 


ParisS.e.eseeeee JACQUES BERTILLON, Doctor of Medicine; 
Chief of the Statistical Works of the City of 
Paris ; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics ; 
of the Consultative Committee of Public Hygiene 
of France; and of the Statistical Society of Paris. 
99 eccececeee MAURICE BLOCK, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Austria and Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal; Member of the Institute of 
France, of the Society of Political Economy 
of Paris, and of many Academies and Scientific 
Societies. j 


99, eeceeseeee ARTHUR CHERVIN, Doctor of Medicine and 


Surgery; Director of the Paris Institute for Stam- 
merers; Member of the Superior Council of 
Statistics and of the International Statistical 
Institute, &e. 

99 eeveceeees MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Honorary Director of the 
General Statistics of France; Commander of the 
Legion of Honour; Officer of the Order of Public 
Instruction ; Commander of the Austrian Order of 
Francis Joseph ; Member of the Institute of France, 
and of several learned societies. 


ie avg 


es ee 


Year of 
Election. 
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LS90 22 Parise. tie. es 5c 


1870. 


1860. 


1860. 


1880. 


1887. 


1876. 


1871. 


1878. 


1890. 


99 eooeee ae oe 


99 eeo0ee 00208 @8@ 


99 e@ereeeveeee 


99 eevee vere ce 


99 eoeseoevee ee? 


Stuttgart...... 


Berlin @eeoee 0@ 


France—Oontd. 


ALFRED DE FOVILLE, Chief of the Statistical 
Bureau of the Ministry of Finance; Professor at 
the National Conservatoire of Arts and Trades 
(Chair of Industrial Economy and Statistics) ; 
Knight of the Legion of Honour; Laureate of the 
Institute of France; Past President of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris; Member of the International 
Statistical Institute and of the Superior Council of 
Statistics. 


DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the 
Society of Political Economy of Paris. 


PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Professor at the 
College of France and at the Conservatoire of Arts 
and Trades; President of the Statistical Commis- 
sion for Primary Instruction ; Member of the Insti- 
tute of France; Past President of the Statistical 
Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Statistics, and of the Society of Political 
Economy, &e. 


MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
DE PARIRU, Senator; Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour; and Companion of several foreign 
orders ; Member of the Institute of France. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY, Deputy; Ex- 
Minister of Finance; Member of the Institute of 
France; President of the Society of Political 
Economy of Paris; Past President of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris, of the National Society of 
Horticulture, and of the National Society of Agri- 
culture. 


DANIEL WILSON, Ex-Deputy; Ex-Under- 
Secretary of State; Past President of the Statistical 
Society of Paris. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


Germany. 


SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, 
C.M.G., British Minister-Resident to the King of 
Wurttemberg, 


DR. KARL BECKER, “Geheimer Ober- Regie- 
rungsrath ;” Director of the Imperial Statistical 

' Office of the German Empire; Member cf the 
Royal Central Statistical Commission of Prussia and 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical 
Commission of Belgium; Honorary Member of the 
Geographical and Statistical Society of Frankfort ; 
and Member of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, &c. 


_.. KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, “ Geheimer 


Ober - Regierungsrath ;” Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Central 
Board of Control of the Survey of Prussia. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1854. 


1877. 


1860. 


1876. 


1879. 


1874. 


1880. 


1845. 


854. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 


Germany— Contd. 


Dresden ...... DR. ERNST ENGEL, “Geheimer Ober-Regie- 
rungsrath ;”” formerly Director of the Royal Statis- 
tical Bureau of Prussia ; Member of several learned 
Societies. 


Munich ...... DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Ex-Under Arias of 
State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine ; 
formerly Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau 
of Bavaria; Associate of the Statistical Society of 
Paris. 


2 eooees DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
formerly Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal 
Custom-House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian 
Order of St. Michael, Ist Class. 


Frankfort .... THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT, 


Jdtaly. 


Rome ........ GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator; Councillor 
of State; Doctor of Laws; late Professor at the 
University and at the Superior Naval School of 
Genoa; Grand Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice 
and Lazare; Knight of the Order of Civil Merit ; 
Member of the Academy ‘dei Lincei,” of the 
Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of Science of 
Milan, Venice, and Palermo; and of the Cobden 
Club, of the International Statistical Institute, of 
the Academy of Madrid, and of the Deputation Qk 5 
National History, &e. 


% esesesee LUIGI BODIO, Doctor of Laws; Professor at the 
University of Rome; Director-General of the 
Statistical Department of the State. 


Pavia ........ LUIGI COSSA, LL.D.; Professor of Political 
Economy ; Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy; Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare ; Member of the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction, and of the Cobden Cluo; Honorary 
Member of the American Economic Association ; 
Ordinary Member of the Academy ‘dei Lincei”’ 
and of the Royal Institute of Sciences of Milan; 
Correspondent of the Royal Academies of Lisbon, 
Modena, Turin, Naples, &c. 


Venice ........ FRANCESCO FERRARA, Senator; Professor and 
Director of the Royal Superior School of Commerce 
at Venice ;,late Minister of Finance; Member of 
the Academy ‘dei Lincei.” 


Turin.......... GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professor of Comparative 
history of the Classical and Neolatin Languages, 
and of Sanscrit, at the University of Turin; Knight 
of the Civil Order of Savoy; Commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy ; Officer of the Order 
of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Fellow of the Academy 
of Sciences of Turin and of the Academy “ dei 
Lincei.” 
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ef f es 
Election. Italy— Contd. 


1880. Rome ........ ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Senator; Professor of 
the Royal University of Rome. 


1868. cl a eer re BA MS MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Advocate; General Secretary of the 
Hospitals Commission of Rome. 


Netherlands. 


1890. Amsterdam .. ANTHONY BEAUJON, Doctor of Laws; Professor 
of Political Economy and Statistics at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, and Director of the 
Statistical Institute founded by the Netherlands 
Statistical Society; Member of the Statistical 
Society, and Corresponding Member of the Politi- 
cal Economy Society of Paris, also of the Central 
Statistical Commission of Belgium, and Member of 
the International Statistical Institute. 


Russia, 


1873. St.Petersbourg HIS EXCELLENCY MONS. PIERRE SEMEN- 
OFF (SEMENOW), Senator; Privy Councillor to 
His Imperial Majesty ; President of the Imperial 
Statistical Council; President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society; Honorary Member of the 
_Academy of Sciences in St. Petersbourg; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1890. gay HIS EXCELLENCY MONS. NICOLAS TROI- 
NITSKY, Former Governor; Privy Councillor ; 
Director of the Central Statistical Committee of 
the Ministry of the Interior; Life Member of the 
Statistical Council; Member of the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society of Russia, of the International 
Statistical Institute, and of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


1877. “A HIS EXCELLENCY MONS. ALEXANDRE DE 
VESSELOVSKY, Councillor of State; Director of 
the Statistical Year-Book and of the Journal of 
the Ministry of Finance ; Member of the Statistical 
Council. 


Spam, 


1886. Madrid........ HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON CARLOS 
; IBANEZ BE IBANEZ DE IBERO, MARQUIS 
DE MULHACEN, General of the Spanish Army ; 
late Director-General of the Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Institute of Spain; President of the Inter- 
national Geodesic Association ; President of the 
International Committee of Weights and Measures, 
and of the Permanent Commission of Weights and 
Measures of Spain ; Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Madrid; Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France (Academy of Sciences) ; 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Brussels, &c. 
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Year of i a nee 
Election. Spain— Contd. 


1845. Madrid........ HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE 
- MAGAZ Y JAYME, Advocate, and Member of 
the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes ; 
Ex-Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; 
Ex-Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance ; 
Grand Cross of the Order of Isabella Catolica ; 
Commander of the Order of Carlos 3°. 


Sweden and Hortoay. 


1858. Christiania.... THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, Doctor 
of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania ; Assessor Extraordinary 
of the Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of 
the First Class of the Swedish Orders of St. Olave 
and of the North Star; and of the Danish Order of 
the ‘“‘ Dannebroge ;” Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France; Member of the Institute of 
International Law, of the International Statistical 
Institute, and of the Academies of Christiania, 
Trondhjem and Upsala, also of the Royal Historical 
Society of Denmark. . 


1874. a .. ANDERS NICOLAI KIAR, Director of the Central 
Statistical Bureau of Norway; Associate of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


1860. 9 .- THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General for Norway. 


1890. Stockholm.... ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Director in Chief of 
the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden; Presi- 
dent of the Royal Statistical Commission ; Com- 
mander, Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and 
Foreign Orders ; Member of the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and of Agriculture, at Stockholm ; 
Honorary and Corresponding Member of several 
foreign learned Societies. 


Stoitzerland, 
1890. Bern.......... LOUIS. GUILLAUME, Doectora GemiNeedi ae 


Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau ; Secre- 
tary of the International Penitentiary Commission. 


Gurhev. 


1877. Constantinople. HIS HIGHNESS AHMED VEFYK PACHA 
Senator, &c. 


United States, 


1873. Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Lawyer; 
Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
State of New York. 


ee 


Year of 
Election. 


1881. 


1870. 


1890. 


1876. 


1870. 


1877. 


1886. 


1876. 


1876, 
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United States—Contd. 


Washington .. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, Esq., ALM) M.D; 
LL.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C.L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, &c. 


Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 


New York .... RICHMOND MAYO SMITH, Esq., M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Social Science in 
Columbia College; Vice-President of the American 
Statistical Association; Member of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. 


Boston, Mass. .. FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., 
formerly Superintendent of the United States Census ; 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; President of the American Statistical 
Association, and of the American Economic Associa- 
tion; Member of the National Academy of Sciences ; 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical 
Commission of Belgium. 


Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID AMES WELIS, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Economist. Late Special Commissioner of 
Revenue of the United States; Chairman of Com- 
mission for the Revision of Taxes of the State of 
New York; Lecturer on the Principles and Practice 
of Taxation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
United States; Member of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion of American Railways ; Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France; President of the 
American Social Science Association; and of the 
American Free Trade League ; Chairman in 1883 
of the Department of Finance of the American 
Social Science Association. 


Washington .. EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States of 
America. 


gndin. 


Calcutta ...... JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, Esaq., C.I.E., Assis- 
tant Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Finance and Commerce. 


Dominion of Cunadn. 
Toronto ...... JOHN LANGTON, Esq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


Aes South dales, 


Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq, J.P., Registrar- 
General ; Chairman of Board of Land Titles 
Commissioners. 


64 LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. 
Year of 


Few Sealand. 
Election. 


1876. Wellington.... SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.8.8., 
L. and E., F.G.S., &e. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute, &c. 


Oueenslany, : 
1877. Brisbane...... HENRY JORDAN, Esq., Member of Legislative 
Assembly. . 
Cusmania, 
1876. Wobart....... . EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 


of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania ; 
late Government Statistician; Clerk to the Federal 
Council of Australasia in its first three Sessions. 


Victoria. 

1875. Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq., C.M.G., 
Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of the 
French Order of Public Instruction ; Chevalier of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy; Honorary 
Member of the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, of the Statistical Association - 
of ‘Tokio, of the Royal Society of Tasmania, and of 
the Intercolonial Medical Congress of Australasia ; 
Honorary Corresponding Member of the Society of 
Arts, London, of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston, of the Commercio-Geographical Society of 
Berlin, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Honorary Foreign Member of the Statistical Society 
of Paris; Fellow and Honorary Corresponding 
Secretary for Victoria of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute; Member of the International Statistical 
Institute. 


1858. = _... WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esq, KS.G., 
F.LA., F.LS., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 


Great Rritain and Ireland, 
1876. Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


1876. Dublin........ THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL. AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 





Norr.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List. of Honorary Fxttows may be pointed out. 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Copy of Charter. 


PVictoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

®o all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

GEIhereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Hellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social; and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “The 
“ Statistical Society.’ | 

And GHereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 

And GAfereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

Aud GeAhereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

Any Whereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow Brow We that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of ‘“‘The Royal Statistical Society” hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “ @he Mopal Statistical Sortetp,’’ and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs’ 
and successors. 

2. Ohe Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called ‘The Society,’’ may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their snccessors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. Were shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4. @here shall be a President, Vice- Presidenae a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers, 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. Oe several persons who were elected to be the President, 

Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Election 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 
' 6. General Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz. :— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. ‘ype Paws of the Society may be made for the following 
purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the Election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be. Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal, and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 

management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 

7 Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. Oe General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 


the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
| BE 2 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. Che existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 


reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts | 


of the Society. 

12. Ee Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 


direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary — 


for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. §¥0 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Tit Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@elitness urself at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 


iy GAarrant under the Queen's Sign Manual, 


. Murr MaAcKkeEnzin. 


= eS 
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Index to Rules and Bye-Laws. 


BYE-LAWS. 
1. The Objects of the Society. 
2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 
3. Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 
4, Hellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
3. Do. tobe elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names, 
7. Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
13.7 Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of 
14. Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
18. Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 
19. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
20. Annual General Meeting, Business of. 
21. Special General Meetings may be called. 
22 President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Oouncil, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
27. Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
28. Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 
ao, Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
| made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 
30. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 
3]. Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 


Communications received. 
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Objects of the Society. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
eal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social, and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms, in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honora " 
Fellows. 


8. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 


‘person shall be admitted unless at least 


sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our | 
«‘ names, do hereby undertake, each for 
«himself, that we will endeavour to . 
“ further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“ tical Society for improving Statistical 
« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that.we 
«‘ will be present at the Meetings of the 
« Society as often as conveniently we 
«can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“ Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
“‘ writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“turies for the time being, that he 
*¢ desires to withdraw from the Society, 
«he shall be free thenceforward from 
“ this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—* By the 
“ authority, and in the name of the 
« Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
“‘ you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the vear, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 


cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 


elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and’ ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
n his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
“pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the 1st of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to. in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
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before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 


~ until he shall have paid his subscrip- 


tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by bellot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

«By the authority and in the name 
« of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


+ Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,’’ and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


* Drummond and Cv.” 
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“ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
“ longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“ thereof,” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows, The Trustees are eligible 
to any other. offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall. be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold ottice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 


Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacances. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 
17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 


each year, the Fellows shall choose two 


Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the Ist of November to the 
Ist of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on sucu 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ uotice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at least one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 


questions to be moved, to every Fellow . 


within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moueys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


.27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. he Council shall have the »cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 





of the Council, and in accordanée with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. _ 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 





1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 


Fellows from 10am. till 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when they are 


closed at 2 p.m. 


The Society’s Rooms are entirely closed during the 


month of September, but Books required by Fellows can be obtained 


from the Library on application. 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 
3. Fellows are not to have more than two works at a time, nor keep 


any books longer than a month. 


4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopzedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 


a 
; 


lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary is allowed at his discretion 
to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three days, reporting 
at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If works so lent be not 
returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur a fine of one 
shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained beyond the 
time specified. 

6. Any Fellow damaging a book, either replaces the work, or pays a 
fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any “ Works of Reference,” that may have been borrowed, and (0) a List 
of Books that have been out more than a month. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DvuRInG THE YEAR 1890. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 
_ General Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Provincial Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
i Municipal Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Tucuman Provincial Statistical 
Bureau. 
Argentine Legation, London. 


os Geographical Institute. 


Austria and Hungary— 

Central Statistical Commission. 
Statistical Department of the 

Ministry of Commerce. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 

$5 Ministry of Commerce. 

Bohemian Statistical Bureau. 
Budapest Statistical Bureau. 
Prague Statistical Bureau. 


Belgvum— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Brazil. The Commissary-General 
of Brazil, at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889. 


Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. 


Chile. Department of Commercial 


Statistics. 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Branch. 





Denmark— 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society. 


Egypt— 
Director-General of Customs. 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 


France— 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
*) Commerce. 
Fe Finance. 
Justice. 


Public Instruction. 

Public Works. 

Paris Statistical Bureau. 

Economiste Frang¢ais, The Editor, 
Paris. 

Rentier, Le, The Editor, Paris. 

Revue Bibliographique Univer- 
selle, The Editor, Paris. 

Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor, Paris. 

Revue Géographique Interna- 
tionale, The Editor, Paris. 

Revue des Banques, The Editor, 
Paris. 

Statistical Society of Paris. 

Free School of Political Science. 

Suez Canal Company, Paris. 


Germany— 
Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Germany—Oontd. 
Frankfort Statistical Bureau. 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. 
5 Statistical Bureau. 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&ec., The Editor. Tubingen. 

Geographical and Statistical 
Society of Frankfort. 

Railway Association, Berlin. 


Greece. . Statistical Bureau. 


Guatemala. Statistical Bureau. 


lialy— 

Director-General, Statistical De- 
partment of the State. 
Director-General of Agriculture. 

_ Director of Public Health. 
Economista, The Editor, Florence. 
Giornale degli Economisti, The 

Editor, Bologna. 


Japan— 
Bureau of General Statistics, 
Central Sanitary Bureau. 
Imperial University. 
Tokyo Statistical. Society. 


Mexico. Statistical Bureau. 


Netherlands— 
Department of the Interior, 
Director of Post Office Savings 
Banks. 
Legation, London. 
Statistical Institute. 


Paraguay. General Statistical Bu- 
reau. 

Roumania. Central Statistical Bu- 
reau. 

Russia— 


Central Statistical Committee. 
Agricultural Department, 


hussia—Contd. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Department of Assessed Taxes. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Finland Geographical Society. 


Spain— 
Board of Customs. 
Director-General of 
Taxation. 
Geographical & Stat. Institute. 
Geographical Society of Madrid. 


Indirect 





Sweden. Central Statistical Bureau. 


a 
: 
‘ 


Norway, Central Statistical Bureau. 


Switzerland— 
Federal Assurance Bureau. 
* Statistical Bureau. 
» Finance and Customs 
Department. 
Aargau Statistical Bureau. 
Bern Statistical Bureau, 
Geneva Public Library. — | 
Statistical Society. 
Swiss Union of Commerce and 
Industry. 


United States— 
Bureau of Education. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of State. 
Director of the Mint. 
Marine Hospital Service. 
Naval Observatory. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Superintendent of Census. 
Surgeon-General, U.States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 


Connecticut State Board of Health. 
Illinois Bureauof Labor Statistics. 
Towa Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
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United States—Contd. 
Massachusetts— 
Board of Health, Lunacy, &c. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Michigan State Board of Health. 
New York State Library. 


i Museun. 
- Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Statis- 
| tical Bureau. 


. University. 
thode Island. Registrar, Provi- 
dence. 


Wisconsin. State Board of Health. 


Bankers’ Magazine, New York. 
Bradstreet’s Journal, New York. 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
-icle of New York. 
Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College. | 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
The Editor, Boston. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston. 

Academy of Political and Social 

_ Selence. 

Actuarial Society of America. 

Economic Association, Baltimore. 

Geographical Society, New York. 

Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 

Statistical Association, Boston. 

Astor Library, New York. 

Columbia College, New York. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Lenox Library, New York. 

Smithsonian Institution. 


Cruguay— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Consul-General, London. 


Venezuela. Statistical Bureau. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


India, British— 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 7 
Department of Agriculture. 
The High Commissioner, London. 
Manitoba Agricultural Depart. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. 
The Editor, Montreal. 
Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Colonial Secretary. 
Superintendent-General of Edu- 
cation. | 


Cape of Good Hope—Contd. 
Port Elizabeth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Ceylon. Branch of the 
Asiatic Society. 


Royal 


Jamaica. Registrar-General of. 


Mauritius. H.E. The Governor of. 


Natal. Durban Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist, Sydney. 
Director of Agriculture. 
Registrar-General, Sydney, 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 


New Zealand— 
Registrar-General. 
Department of Mines. 
Agent-General, London. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 


Queensland— 
Registrar-General of. 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


South Australia— 
The Chief Secretary. 
Public Library, &c., Adelaide. 


Straits Settlenents. The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— 
Government Statistician, Hobart. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. ~ 


Trinidad— 
Registrar-General. 
Government Statist. 


Victorva— 
Department of Mines. 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 





(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


United Kingdom— 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 
Bankruptcy, Inspector-General of. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Customs, H.M. 
Foreign Office. 
Home Office 
India Office. 
Inland Revenue. 
‘Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Fire Brigade. 
Police. 
School Board. 


99 
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Royal Mint. 
Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 








England— 
Registrar-General of England. 
Londor. Board of Works for 
Wandsworth District. 
Birmingham Medical Officer of 
Health. 
99 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 
a3 The Town Clerk of. 
Manchester Free Public Library. 
e The Town Clerk of. 
TIreland— 
Registrar-General of Ireland. 
Dublin Commissioner of Police. 


Scotland— 
Registrar-General of Scotland. 
Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 


a 


(d) Authors, &c. | se 


Alessio, M. Giulio, Turin. 


Aschehoug, Prof T. H., Christiania. 


Ashley, W. J., Esq., Toronto, 


Baak, M. E., Netherlands. 
Babbage, Major-General H. P. 
Baden-Powell, Sir George, M.P. 


ee se el 


The Town Clerk of. 5 
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Bagehot, Mrs., London. 

Bailey, W.-F., Esq., Dublin. 
Baines, J. A., Esq., Bombay. 
Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Balfour, Dr. T. Graham, F.R.S. 
Barnes, The Hon. W., Albany, U.S.A. 
Bauer, Dr. Stefan, Vienna. 
Beaufort, W. M., Esq., London. 
Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 
Bernard, W. Leigh, Esq., Canada. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris 

Billings, Dr. J. 8., Washington. 
Blenck, M. E., Berlin. 

Boccardo, M. G., Rome. 

Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bolles, Albert S., Esq., New York. 
Bolton, Edward, Esq., Hull. 
Bonaparte, Prince Roland, Paris. 
Bonar, J ames, Esq., London. 
Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 
Bourinot, J. G., Esq., C.M.G., LL.D. 
Bourne, 8., Esq., London. 

Bourne, William, Esq., London. 
Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London. 
Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 
Brown, W. R. E., Esq., Wellington. 
Carter, J. R., Esq., London. 
Cassell & Co., Limited, Messrs. 
Chapman, S., Esq., London. 
Chervin, Dr. A., Paris. 

Chisholm, G. G., Esq., London. 
Clark, Henry J., Esq., Trinidad. 
Coghlan, T. A., Esq., Sydney. 
Cohn, Professor Gustav, Berlin. 
Conrad, Prof. J., Halle. 
Cotterell-Tupp, A., Esq., London. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Dodshon, Edward, Esq., Liverpool. 
Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dawson Bros., Messrs., Montreal. 
Day, 8., Esq., London Hospital. 
Dukes, Dr. C., Rugby. 


Duncan, W. W., Esq., London. 
Dunn, A. J., Esq., London. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 
Eaton & Sons, Messrs.H.W.,London. 
Eckersley, J. C., Esq., M.A., London. 
Elliott, T. H., Esq., London. 
Ellis, G. H., Esq., Boston. 
Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Fahlbeck, Dr. P. E., Stockholm. 
Farren, G., Esq., J.P., Carnarvon. 
Fenton, J. J., Esq., Melbourne. 
Ferraris, M. Carlo F., Venice. 
Finnemore, R. I., Esq.,. J.P., Natal. 
Fischer, Gustav, Esq., Jena. 
Flaix, M. E. F. de, Paris. 
Fleming, Dr. G., C.B., London. 
Ford, W. C., Esq., Washington. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Fox, C. A., Esq., M.R.C.S., Ross. 
Fremantle, Hon. Sir C. W., K.C.B. 
Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Galkine-Wraskoy, M., St. Peters- 
bourg. 
Galton, Francis, Esq., London. 
Garland, N. S., Esq., Ottawa. 
Garrioch, D. P., Esq., Mauritius. 
Gibson, G. R., Esq., New York. 
Goehlert, Dr. Vinc., Vienna. 
Gooch & Cousens, Messrs., London. 
Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., Dublin. 
Guillaume, Dr. Louis, Bern. 
Harris, W. A., Esq., Liverpool. 
Hart, Sir Robt., G.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hayter, H. Heylyn, Esq., C.M.G. 
Hector, Sir Jamey, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
Helmuth, Schwartze & Co., Messrs. 
Henry, James. The Trustees of. 
Henshaw, Richard S., Esq., London. 
Hoar, Hon. G. F., Washington. 


Hollerith, H., Esq., New York. 


Ibafiez de Ibero, General, Madrid. 
Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 
Ishibashi, M. S8., Tokio. 

Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 


Jenkins, F. L., Esq., Brooklyn. 
Johnston, R. M., Esq., Hobart. 
Jouy, J. H. B. de, Esq., Paris. 
Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
Keleti, Dr. C., Vienna. 


Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. | 


Keltie, J. S., Esq., London. 


Kennedy, ©. M., Esq., C.B., London. 


Kier, M. A. N., Christiana. 
Korési, Joseph, Esq., Budapest. 
Kummer, M. J. J., Bern. 
Lang, Mrs.,' London. 

Latzina, Dr. F., Buenos Ayres. 
Leemans, M. H., Brussels. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 


Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool. 


Llaurado, M. André de, Madrid. 
Longstaff, Dr. G. B., London. 
Loria, M. Achille, Italy. 

Marshall, Professor A., Cambridge. 
Mayr, Dr. G. von, Munich. 
Milliet, M. W., Bern. | 
Molloy, W. R. J., Esq., Dublin. 
Moss & Co., Messrs., Alexandria. 
Mouat, Dr. F: J., LL.D., London. 
Neison, F. G. P., Esq., London. 
Newmarch, Mrs., London. 
Neymarck, M. Alfred, Paris. 
Nierop, M. A. H. van, Netherlands. 
Norman, J. H., Esq., London. 


~ Page, Edward D., Esq., New York. 


Page & Gwyther, Messrs., London. 
Patten, Simon N., Esq., U.S.A. 
Pearce, W. T., Esq., Ceylon. | 
Peek, Sir Henry, London, 


Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 
Phelps, The Rev. L. R., M.A., Oxford. 


Pierrard, Paul, Esq., London. 


Pierson, Israel C., Esq., New York. 


Pixley, F. W., Esq., London. 
Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Platt, James, Esq., London. 


Powell, Messrs. T. J.and T., London. 





Praschkauer, M., Esq., London. 


| Rabino, J. Esq., Teheran. 
| Raffalovich, M. A., Paris. 
| Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G,, C.B. 


Richards, Admiral Sir G. H., K.C.B. 
Roberts, A. L., Esq., London. 
Roechling, H. A., Esq., Leicester. 
Ronald & Rodger, Messrs., Liverpool. 
Roth, H. Ling, Esq., Halifax. 
Roustan, M. H., Montevideo. 
Rusk, Hon. J. M., Washington. 
Sandell, F. D., Esq.,; London. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 


| Schiadan, M.S. P., Athens. 


Seligman, Prof. E. R. A., New York. 


Shillito, J., Esq., York. 


Sidenbladh, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Skinner, W. R., Esq., London. 
Smith, Prof. R. M., New York. 
Sorley, W. R., Esq., Cardiff. 
Strachan, Thomas Y., Esq., London. 
Street Bros., Messrs., London. 
Summers, G., Esq. | 
Switzler, W. F., Esq., Washington. 
Thompson, W. J. and H., London. 
Tortora, M. E., Naples. 

Troinitsky, M. N., St. Petersburg. 
Triibner & Co., Messrs., London. 
Tupper, Sir Charles, Bart., London. 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool. 
Van de Linde, G., Esq., London. 
Veevers, Richard, Esq., Preston. 
Vesselovsky, H. E. A. de. 
Wadlin, H. G., Esq., Boston, U.S.A. 
Wagner, M., Innsbruck. 

Walras, M. Léon, Switzerland. 
Wells, The Hon. D. A., D.C.L. 
Whitehead, Alderman Sir J., Bart. 
Whittall, W. J. H., Esq., London. 
Woodford, E. G., Esq., Transvaal. 


‘ Woolston & Beeton, London. 


Wright, Hon. C. D., Boston, U.S.A. 
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During the Year 1890—Contd. 
(e) Societies, &c. (British). 


_Accountants & Auditors, Society of. 
Actuaries, Institute of. 
Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 
Arts, Society of. 

_ Association of Chambers of Com- 

merce of the United Kingdom. 

Bankers, Institute of. 
British Association. 

» tron Trade Association. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. 
Cobden Club. 

East India Association. 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 
Glasgow Philosophieal Society. 
Howard Association. 
International Statistical Institute 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 
Local Taxation Committee. 
“London Chamber of Commerce. 

» Hospital. | 

a iprary. 

Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society. 
‘ Statistical. Society. 





Mechanical Engineers, Institution of. 
Middlesex Hospital. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Peabody Donation Fund. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
», Asiatic Society. 
» College of Surgeons. 
Eat le in Ireland. 
», Colonial Institute. 
», Geographical Society. 
., institution of Great Britain. 
» Irish Academy. 
»  Med.and Chirurgical Society. 
» society, Edinburgh. 
» society, London. 
United Service Institution. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Society for the Propagation of ‘the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry So- 
ciety of Ireland. 
Surveyors’ Institution. 
University College, London. 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 


Athenzum, The, London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 
British Trade Journal, The, London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette, The. 
‘Commercial World, The, London. 
Economist, The, London. 

Fireman, The, London. 

- jInsurance and Finance Leader, The. 
», . Post, The, London. 

¥ Record, The, London. 





The Editors of— 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 


‘Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The 


Machinery Market, The, London. 
Nature, London. 


‘Policy-Holder, The, Manchester. 
| Railway Press, The, London. 


Review, The, London. 
Sanitary Record, The, London. 
Shipping World, The, London. 
Statist, The, London. 














ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


(9, ADELPHI TERRACE, StranD, W.C., Lonpon). 





THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the “ Royal Statistical 
Society,” the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
beyueathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Note A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of © 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise ; 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Notre B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “ Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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